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ai 





DELEGATES 


TO THE 


SEVENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Actors and Artistes of 


Associated 


America, 


Agricultural Workers’ Union, 
Nationai 


Air Line Dispatchers’ Association 


Air Line Pilots’ Association 


Aluminum Workers’ International 


Union 


Asbestos Workers, International 
Association of Heat and Frost 
Insulators and 


Automobile Workers of America, 
International Union United 


* Arthur Churchill substituted for H. L. 


of Votes 
of each 


No. 











Mitchell, 


itt 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Paul Dullzell, 
36, N. ¥. . 

George Heller, care American Federa- 
tion of Television; and Radio Artists, 
15 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

H. O’Neil Shanks, care Screen Extras 
Guild, 723 North Western Ave., Holly- 
wood 29, Calif. 

Pat Somerset, care 
7046 Hollywood 
Calif. 


45 W. 47th St., New York 


Actors Guild, 
Hollywood 28, 


Screen 


Blvd., 


Mitchell, H. L., 825 
ington 1, D. C. 
Hank Hasiwar, Box 391, 
F. R. Betton, 5107 

Louis, Mo 


Arthur Churchill. 


Victor Bldg., Wash- 


La. 
Ave., 


Reserve, 


Labadie St. 


Kenneth C. Holliday, 
Maywood, IIl. 


717 S. 7th Ave., 


Clarence N. Sayen, 55th St. 
Ave., Chicago 38, Il. 

Francis A. Spencer, 55th St. 
Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 


and Cicero 


and Cicero 


Eddie R. Stahl, 
Louisville, Ky. 

William L. Cowley, 3903 Glass Ave., East 
St. Louis, Ill. 


804 Washington Bldg., 


C. W. Sickles, 211 Machinists Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 
Hugh E. Mulligan, 
Oak Park, Ill. 


1120 N. Linden Ave., 


Lester Washburn, 429 W. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis 
George Grisham, 429 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Anthony Doria, 429 W. Michigan St., Mil- 

waukee 3, Wis. 


Michigan St., 
W. Michigan St., 


Sept. 25. 





DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. 
Delegates 
of Votes 


No. 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America 


Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosme- 
tologists’ International Union of 
America, The Journeymen 


Bill Posters and Billers of America, 
International Alliance of 


Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Help- 
ers, International Brotherhood of .... 


Bookbinders, International 
Brotherhood of 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


of each 


Delegate 








NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Herman Winter, 6900 James Reed Road, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Wm. F. Schnitzler, A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

James G. Cross, 2719 North Wilton Ave., 
Chicago 14, IIl. 

Curtis R. Sims, 2719 N. Wilton Ave., 
Chicago 14, IIl. 

Wm. McGuern, 1340 N. 79th St., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Seb Ollinger, 5576 Samver Road, Cincin- 
nati 24, Ohio. 

James Landriscina, 315 Vanderbilt Ave., 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

George Stewart. 

Lester Crawford. 


William C. Birthright, 1141 N. Delaware 
St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

John B. Robinson, 1141 N. Delaware St., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

Alvin L. Holt, 1141 N, Delaware St., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

Fred Scafidi, 1141 N. Delaware St., In- 
dianapolis 7, Ind. 

George Husk, 1141 N. Delaware St., In- 
dianapolis 7, Ind. 

Charles T. Crane, 1141 N. Delaware St., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Leo Abernathy, 303 Bessemer Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Charles J. MacGowan, 570 New Brother- 
hood Bldg., Kansas City 11, Kans. 

William J. Buckley, 565 New Brotherhood 
Bldg., Kansas City 11, Kans. 

George Nolan, 36 S. Peoria St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Harry Nacey, 147 4th Ave., Room 207, 
New York, N. Y 


John Pelkofer, 2922 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. A. Grant, 2104 Garfield, Granite City, 
Ill 


J. H. Winger, 101 East Armour, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Robert E. Haskin, A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Joseph Denny, A. F. of L. Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

Florence Williams (Mrs.), 207 Market St., 
Newark, N. J. 


John J. Mara, 246 Summer St., Boston 
10, Mass. 

Frank W. Anderson, 5734 Belle Plaine 
Ave., Chicago 34, IIl. 

George W. Lawson, Labor Temple, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Tom Cory, 990 Fulton St., San Francisco 
17, Calif. 

Mike Pohl, 2747 Magnolia Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


* George Stewart substituted for Seb Ollinger, September 24. ’ 
+ Lester Crawford substituted for James Landriscina, September 24. 





DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Bricklayers, Mason id Plasterers’ 


International Union of America 


Brick and Clay Workers of Americ 
The United ; ; 


Bridge and Structural Iron Worke) 
International Association 


Building Service Employe 
International Union 


Carmen of Ameriea, Brotherhood 
Railway 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Harry C. Bates, 5-23 15th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, 3 

A. J. Cleland, 5-23 15th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

John J. Murphy, 815-23 N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Thomas F. Murphy, 815-23 15th St., N.W.., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Robert E. Shepherd, 910 West Monroe St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Thomas M. O’Donnell, 910 West Monroe 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


H. R. Flegal, 1550 W. 95th St., Chicago 
43, Til. 

Wm. Tracy, 1550 W. 95th St., Chicago 
43, Til. 


J. H. Lyons, Suite 300, Continental Bldg., 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 

J. R. Downes, Suite 300, Continental 
Bldg., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

William F. Bauers, Suite 300, Continental 
Bldg., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Joseph F. Boyen, 265 W. 14th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 

Stanley Rounds, Suite 300, Continental 
Bldg., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Leslie L. Myers, 509 Evans Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Paul C. Allen, 3711 Fenkell St., Detroit, 
Mich. 


William L. MeFetridge, 318 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Wm. H. Cooper, 749 N. 2nd St., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 

David Sullivan, 1 E. 35th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 

George Hardy, 240 Golden Gate Ave., San 
Francisco 2, Calif. 

Charles A. Pirtle, 812 Olive St., St. Louis 
1, Mo. 


Irvin Barney, 4929 Main St., Kansas City 
12, Mo. 

A. J. Bernhardt, 4929 Main St., Kansas 
City 12, Mo. 

Joe Duffin, 269 Post Ave., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Edward C. Doll, 1423 Taylor Ave., Utica, 
N. Y. 

Raymond McElroy, 1616 Pennsylvania 
Ave., West Sacramento, Calif. 

Lucien Denis, 362 Second Ave., Verdun, 
Montreal 19, Que., Can. 





DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, 


United brotherhood of 


Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ 
International Union, United 


Chemical Workers’ Union, 
International 


Cigarmakers’ International Union 


of America 


Cleaning and Dye House Workers, 
International Association of 


Clerks, National Federation of 
Post Office 





of Votes 
of each 
Delegate 


No. 


667 
667 
667 
| 667 
667 
667 
666 
666 


666 











NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


M. A. Hutcheson, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wm. L. Hutcheson, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

John R. Stevenson, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Albert E. Fischer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frank Duffy, 222 E. 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Charles W. Hanson, 444 4th Ave., New 
York, N. Y¥. 

Ted Kenney, 
Ill. 

Howard Welch, 212 N. 2nd St., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Roy A. Krehmeyer, 3606 Cozens Ave., St. 
Louis 13, Mo. 


Michigan 
=. Michigan 
. Michigan 
Michigan 


Michigan St., In- 


12 E. Erie Street, Chicago, 


Wm. Schoenberg, 3329 W. 
Blvd., Chicago 24, IIl. 

Toney Gallo, 3329 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 24, Ill. 

Felix C. Jones, 3329 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Il. 

Reuben Roe, Box 191, Buffalo, Iowa. 


Washington 


H. A. Bradley, 1659 W. Market St., Akron 
13, Ohio. 

Marshall Shafer, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 

Sidney Garfield, 1118 S, 
Chieago 5, Ill. 

Fred Olds, 2 Vogel Bldg., East St. Louis, 
Ill. 


1659 W. Market St., 


Michigan Ave., 


Mario Azpeitia, 1008 K St., N.W., Room 
604, Washington 1, D. C. 

Ernest Campo, 2103 W. Division St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Sarah M Haines (Mrs.), 174 S. Harrison 
St., York, Pa. 


W. S. Gross, 1 West Linwood Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

John Zitello, 1771 E. 12th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mike Minaden, 
land, Ohio. 
Richard Rochester, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1771 E. 12th St., Cleve- 


8630 Grandel Square, 


Washington, D. C. 
Myles P. Murphy, 262 
langer, Ky. . 
John F. Camp, 2909 Clark St., Columbia, 
s. C 


Palice Ave., Er- 


Owen H. Schoon, 4581 Johnson St., Gary, 
Ind. 
John T. 
tucket, R. I. 


Driscoll, 107 Sweet Ave., Paw- 





DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Brotherhood of Railway 


Clerks’ International Association, 


Coopers’ International Union of 
North America 


Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
Workers’ International Union 


Doll and Toy Workers of the 
United States and Canada, 
International Union of 


Electrical Workers, International 
Brotherhood of 


Elevator Constructors, International 
Union of 





of Votes 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


George M. Harrison, 1015 Vine St., Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 

Phil E. Ziegler, 1015 Vine St., Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 
J. H. Sylvester, Room 1008, Consumers 
Bldg., 220 S. State St., Chicago 4, II. 
Robert Morgan, 1015 Vine St., Cincinnati 
2, Ohio 

L. B. Snedden, Box 13, Greenock, Pa. 

H. R. Lyons, Room 818, 105 N. 7th St., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Glen B. Goble, Room 812, 9 S. Clinton St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

J. P. Jesse, 348 W. Kenwood Way, Louis- 
ville 8, Ky. 


Vernon A. Housewright, Levering Bldg., 
Lafayette, Ind. 

James A. Suffridge, Levering Bldg., La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Guy A. Sackett, 418 E. 22nd St., Pitts- 
burg, Kans. 

Frank C. Shea, 125 W. Granite St., Butte, 
Mont. 

Phillip Koerner, 525 Walnut St., Rooms 
1213-15, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Samuel J. Meyers, 1625 I Street, N.W., 
Suite 721, Washington, D. C. 

Edward Shay, 611 Jefferson Bldg., 1015 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


James J. Doyle, Park Square Bldg., Room 
345, Boston 16, Mass. 


Joseph O'Neill, 320 S. Ashland Blvd., Chi- 
eago 7, Ill. 

Sol Cilento, 707 Summit Ave., Union City, 
N. J. 


Harry Damino, 225 Lafayette St., New 
York 12, N. Y. 

Milton Gordon, 225 Lafayette St., New 
York 12, N. Y. 

Salvatore J. Russo, 225 Lafayette St., New 
York 12, N. Y. 


D. W. Tracy, 1200 15th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

J. Scott Milne, 1200 15th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington. 

Frank C. Riley, 55 Adelaide St., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Joseph D. Keenan, 500-504 A. F. of L. 
Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 

L. M. Bledsoe, 1 South 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Frank W. Jacobs, 4249 Gibson Ave., Room 
200, St. Louis, Mo. 


John C. MacDonald, 571 Centre St., Mil- 
ton. Mass. 

Edward A. Smith, 208 E. 54th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 
Thomas Allen, 1901 Fifth Ave., Pitts- 

burgh 19, Pa. 





DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS ok ‘ N AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


William E. Maloney, 1003 K St., N.W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 
Charles Gramling, 1003 K St., N.W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 
Joseph J. Delaney, 111 8th Ave., Room 
Engineers, International Union ! ; 1567, ~* ‘w York, N. Y. . 
of Operating Frank Converse, 620 Prospect Ave., 
” Clevel , Ohio. 
Victor S. Swanson, 474 Valencia, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
William J. Stuhr, 2301 State St., E. St. 
Louis, Ill. 
Ralph Bronson, 2323 7, 8th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Engineers, American Federation ¢ Russell M. Stephens, 900 IF Street, N.W., 
of Technical ute ethce Washington 4, D. C. 


Edward J. Volz, Room 1110, 292 Madison 


‘ : ame : Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. 
Engravers’ Union of North America, Matthew Woll, 200 E. 70th St., New York 


International Photo ‘ . 91. N. Y. 


Henry F. Schmal, 3605 Potomac St., St. 
Louis 16, Mo. 


John P. Redmond, 901 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 

George J. Richardson, 901 Massachusetts 
Ave,, N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 

er Villia eae aad S eee : 

Fire Fighters, International ; w= Mo sisciiacsasisiaeadibl Mae 

Association of Robert Beale, 17510 Bentler St., Detroit, 
Mich. 

James McGuire, A. I. of L. Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Russell Egan, 2 A. F. of L. Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 


Anthony E. Matz, 1321 Arch St., 508 Key- 
stone State Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Joseph P. Clark, 0 S. Wells St., Room 
1510, Chicago 6, IN. 

George Wright, 330 S. Wells St., Room 
1510, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Robert J. Tormey, Y00 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

James M. Kennedy, 100 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, II. 


Firemen and Oilers, International 
Brotherhood of 


William D. Kent, 91 Park View Drive, 
Searingtown, L. I., Albertson, P. O., 


N. Ys. 


Flight Engineers’ International 
Association 


Joseph P. MeCurdy, 1505 Riverside 
Baltimore, Md. 

W. R. Brooks, 6030 Truman Road, 
City, Mo. 

Madge King, 534 Maple Ave., G: 
Ill. 

Emily Jordan, 926 E. Cincinnati Ave., 
San Antonio, Tex 

80 Abraham Berkson, 200 E. Mosholu Park- 

way, South, Bronx, N. Y. 


Garment Workers of America, 
United 





* Russell Egan substituted for James McGuire, Sept. 23. 





DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Workers Union, International 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
United States and Canada 


Glass Cutters’ League of America, 
Window 


Gla Workers’ Union, American Flint 


Glove Workers’ Union of America, 
International 


Government Employ 
Federation of 


Granite Cutters’ International 
Association of America, The 


Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union, International 


Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union, United 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


David Dubinsky, 1710 Broadway, New 
York, N. ¥. 

Luigi Antonini, 218 W. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Isidore Nagler, 22 W. 38th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Charles S. Zimmerman, 218 W. 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Julius Hochman, 218 W. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Louis Nelson, 815 Broadway, Brooklyn, 
My. ¥. 

Jennie Matyas (Miss), 345 Mason St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Meyer Perlstein, 110 N. 9th St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Lee W. Minton, 226 S. 16th St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 

Raymond H. Dalton, 226 S. 16th St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

J. Beiton Warren, 226 S. 16th St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 

Margaret Thornburgh, 801 S. Madison, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

Joseph Bonus, 1142 Michigan St., Exten- 
sion, Washington, Pa. 


Marcel Boucher, 1078 S. High Street, 
Columbus 6, Ohio. 


Harry H. Cook, 204 Huron St., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Wanda Genther (Mrs.), East Wheat 
Road, Vineland, N. J. 

John Ovsanik, 69 W. 2nd St., Corning, 
a £ 


Thomas Durian, 5328 N. 39th St., Mil- 
waukee 9, Wis. 


James A. Campbell, 900 F St., N.W.,, 
Washington 4, D. C. 

Henrietta E. Olding, 900 F St., N.W., 
Washington 4, D. C. 

John H. Walker, 900 F St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 


Costanzo Pagnano, 25 School St., Quincy 
69, Mass. 


Ossip Walinsky, 1733 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Norman Zukowsky, 1733 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Edward Friss, 1733 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 

Philip Lubliner, 1733 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Alex Rose, 245 5th Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 

Marx Lewis, 245 5th Ave., New York 
1G, WY. 

Samuel Hershowitz, 104 E. 9th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. 

3ernard McDonnell, 1923 Germantown 
Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Isidore Drucker, 1018 Fullerton Bldg., St. 
Louis 1, Mo. 





DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union of America, Inter- 
national 


Horse Shoers of United States and 
Canada, International Union of 
Journeymen 


Hosiery Workers, American 
Federation of 


Hotel and Restaurant Employes and 
Bartenders’ International Union ... 


Insurance Agents’ International 
Union 


Jewelry Workers’ Union, 
International 


Lathers, International Union of 
Wood, Wire and Metal 








NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Joseph V. Moreschi, 821 15th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Charles J. Sullivan, 55 West 22nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Robert B. Sheets, 207 Lloyd Bldg., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Lee ane, 25 Taylor St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Peter Fosco, 821 15th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C, 

John W. Garvey, 821 15th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

A. C. D’Andrea, 814 W. Harrison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

John Taylor, 1023 N. Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


John T. Keefer, 4202 La Salle Avenue, 
Baltimore 6, Md. 


Alexander McKeown, 23819 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Fred G. Held, 2319 North Broad St., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Major Banachowicz, 304 Metropolitan 
Block, 1012 N. 8rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Andrew J. Janaskie, 2319 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Hugo Ernst, 525 Walnut St., Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 

Ed. S. Miller, 525 Walnut St., Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 

Alice Wesling, 306 Labor Temple, Port- 
land 1, Ore. 

N. M. McLeod, Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, 
Wash, 

Dave Siegal, 218-232 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 

Larry Sarricks, P. O. Box 1615, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 

Louis Koenig, 1442 Griswold St., Detroit 
26, Mich. 


George L. Russ, 72 a 9th Street, N.W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Charles G. Heisel, 724 9th St., N.W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

John E. Muller, 4030 Chouteau Ave., 710 
Chouteau Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Joseph Morris, 89 Meadow St., Walling- 
ford, Conn. 

Hyman J. Powell, 390 West End Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Harry Spodick, 320 Empire Blvd., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

William Serota, 1311 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


William J. McSorley, 2605 Detroit Avenue, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio. 

Harry J. Hagen, 9046 Monmouth Drive, 
St. Louis 17, Mo. 

Walter M. Matthews, 1822 Third Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. 





ORGANIZATIONS 


Laundry Workers’ International 
Union 


Letter Carriers, National Association 
of 


Longshoremen’s Association, 
International 


Association 


Maintenance of Way Employes, 
Brotherhood of 





No. of Votes| 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Sam J. Byers, 30 W. Washington St., 10th 
Floor, Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. C. James, 30 W. Washington St., 10th 
Floor, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles Naddeo, 1239 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Floyd Buckalew, 2207 W. 8th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

B. H. Bishop, 1417144 N. Grand, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Lawrence Palacios, 30 W. Washington 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


William C. Doherty, 100 Indiana Ave., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Peter J. Cahill, 100 Indiana Ave., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

James C. Stocker, 1216 North 8th St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles N. Coyle, 3325 N. E. 65th Ave., 
Portland, Oreg. 

J. Byron Merritt, 4824 Buena Vista Ave., 
Columbus, Ga. 

William F. Farrell, 336 Central St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Joseph P. Ryan, 265 W. 14th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 

Harry R. Hasselgren, 265 W. 14th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

V. E. Townsend, 938 Julia St., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Cherles A. Lockhart, 1235 N. W. 72nd St., 
Miami, Fla. 

Larry Long, 1335 Shenandoah St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


A. J. Hayes, Machinists Bldg., 9th St. 
and Mt. Vernon Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

D. M. Burrows, 133 S. Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

Thomas Carey, 439-441 Fourth Ave., at 
30th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

John Snider, 5501 lLankershim’ Blvd., 
North Hollywood, Calif. 

Eric Peterson, Room 606, Machinists Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Elmer E. Walker, Machinists Bldg., 9th 
St. and Mt. Vernon Pl., N.W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

P. L. Siemiller, Suite 1100, Midland Bldg., 
176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

J. C. McGlon, Room 616, Glenn Blidg., 120 
Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Lloyd Weber, Machinists Bldg., 3547 Olive 
St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


T. C. Carroll, 12050 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit 3, Mich. 

A. Shoemake, 12050 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit 3, Mich. 
M. C. Plunk, Room 802, First Natl. Bank 
Bldg., P.O. Box 1007, Jackson, Tenn. 
J. P. Wilson, Box 268, New Hampton, 
Iowa. 

J. A. Huneault, Box 433, Billings Bridge, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

R. Freccia, 610-11 Montague Court Bldg., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

C. L. Lambert, 717 Missouri Insurance 


“Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 








uti DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, 
Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and 
Marble Setters Helpers and Ter- 
razzo Helpers, International Asso- 
Ce rr errr rrr 2 


Master, Mates and Pilots of America, 


National Organization ........... 3 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 

North America, Amalgamated ..... oo 
Metal Workers’ International 

Association, Sheet ............. rare. SS 
Millers, American Federation of Grain.. 4 
Molders and Foundry Workers’ 

Union of North America, In- 

DOPING 5.550 vies veces casenccstens 6 


Votes 


of 











30 


(306 
306 
1306 


306 


{109 
1109 
108 
108 


1108 


1/108 


{ 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


William McCarthy, Room 3806, Bowen 
Bldz., 815 15th St., N.W., Washington 
5, D. C. 

John J. Conway, 1105 Ridge Avenue, 
Philadelphia 28, Pa. 


Capt. C. T. Atkins, 105 Washington St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Capt. Join M. Bishop, Room 911, 1420 
New York Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. 

Capt. Charles F. May, 209 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Calif, 


Earl W. Jimerson, 2890 Sheridan Road, 
North, Chicago, Ill. 

Patrick E. Gorman, 2800 Sheridan Road, 
North, Chicago, Il. 

Milton S Maxwell, 3012 16th St 
Francisco 8, Calif. 

T. J. Lloyd, 239 E. 8rd St., South, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Joseph Belsky, 113 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 

R. Emmett Kelly, 130 N. Wells St., Chi- 
eago 6, Il. 

Marvin W. Hook, 1558 S. Vandeventer 
Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


San 











Robert Byron, 642 Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Edward Carlough, 642 Transportation 

Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
J. Cronin, ) Jackson Blvd., Chi- 

cago 24, Ill. 

C. D. Bruns, Transportation Bldg., Room 
642, Washington 6, D. C. 

Frank Bonadio, 642 Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





A 








Ss. P. Ming, 918 Metropolitan’ Bldg., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

H. A. Schneider, 918 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

G. D. Weiny, 1426 Carroll St., Keokuk, 
Iowa. 

Peter J. Rybka, 803 Morgan Bldg., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Chester A. Sample, 3405 Middleton Ave., 
Apt. 76, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hugo Benson, 959 Week Ave., N.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sam Emery, 864 Old Esquimalt Road, Vic- 
toria, B. C., Canada. 

Jame I’. Queen, 1371 Palace Ave., St 
Paul 5, Minn. 

Wilmer Sheckard, 3822 Union St., Co- 
lumbia, Pa. 

Michael Wargo,*88 Ann St., Newark 5, 
N. J. 
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No. 
Delegates 
of each 


No. of Votes 
Delegate 


James C. Petrillo, 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Edw. P. Ringius, | 436 Wabasha St., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Frank B. Field, 76 King St., “Brooklawn”, 
Bridgeport 4, Conn. 

Harry J. Steeper, 220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., 

Musicians, American Federation of .... Newark 4, N. J. 

Charles L. Bagley, 900 Continental Bldg., 
408 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 18, 
Calif. 

Pete Kleinkauf, 634 Rutter Ave., Kingston, 


a. 
Eduard Charette, 1440 St. Catherine St., 
West, Montreal 25, Que., Can. 
Howard Coughlin, 625 Bond Bldg., Wash- 
: . r - : 4 ington 5, D. C. 
Office Empleyes’ International Union... 97 J. Howard Hicks, 625 Bond Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


L. M. Raftery, 217-219 N. 6th St., La- 
fayette, Ind. 

William H. Rohrberg, 217-219 North 6th 
St., Lafayette, Ind. 

Peter Yablonsky, 14 Yates St., Newark, 
N 


= 

Frank Owens, 1705 Bell Ave., Houston 3, 
Tex. 

James Meehan, 79 Pearl St., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Herbert Baker, 932 W. University Ave., 
San Diego 3, Calif. 

Thomas J. Carter, 2805 N. Park Drive, 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 

Paul L. Phillips, Paper Makers Bldg., 
Albany, N. Y. 

John R. Jones, Paper Makers Bldg., 

: Albany, N. Y. 

Paper Makers, International Joseph Addy, Paper Makers’. Bildg., 
Brotherhood of i Albany, N. Y. 

John W. Bailey, 206 Capitol Theatre 
Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Albert E. Brown, 614 Henry Bldg., Port- 
land, Oreg. 

ea ahawe? = eal George Q. Lynch, 304 Ring Bldg., 1200 

a et ee et ee 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

John E. Rooney, 200 Fidelity Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Plasterers and Cement Masons’ John J. Hauck, 200 Fidelity Bldg., Cleve- 
International Association of the | land 14, Ohio. 
United States and Canada, Op- Walter A. Redmond, 200 Fidelity Bldg., 
erative ‘ Cleveland 14, Qhio. 

Edward J. Leonard, 3620 Longridge 
Ave., Sherman Oaks, Calif. 

Benedict Tantillo, 2237 Kingsland Ave., 
Bronx 69, N. 


Martin P. Durkin, Ring Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Peter T. Schoemann, 502 Ring Bldg., 

‘ . — Washington 6, D. 

Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 232 Edward J. Hillock, 502 Ring Bldg., Wash- 
of the United States and Canada, ington 6, D. C. 


United Association of Journeymen 232 George Meany, A. F. of L. Bldg., Wash- 

and Apprentices of the 7 ; ington 1, D. C. 

Leo A. Green, 1013 House Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 

Earl E. Griffin, Box 860, El Dorado, 
Arks. 

Robert ia 28 Patterson St., Jersey 
City 7, 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
of America, Brotherhood of 
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Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers’ 
International Union, Metal ......... 


Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car.. 3 


Post Office and Railway Mail Handlers, 
National Association of ............ 


Postal Supervisors, The National 
PSE sisescamaseebanervenee 3 


Potters, National Brotherhood of 
DEE. i. cigG-cnnu se esc cove cusses ube 4 


Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union ot North America, Interna- 
CE BORD. ccicsccseccnevecseccene 


Printing \Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, Inter- 


MRCHOMAT dc cccoscccccccccccsccccocce 6 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
of ‘the United States and Canada, 
International Brotherhood of ........ 
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Ray Muehlhoffer, 5578 Montgomery Road, 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 

Dennis J. Oates, 5578 Montgomery Road, 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 

Nick _ 2345 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis 
4, oO. 


A. Philip Randolph, 217 W. 125th St., 
New York 27, N. Y. 

M P. Webster, 3947 S. Drexel Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

T. D. MeNeal, 11 N. Jefferson St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Hugh T. Burns, 4517 Margaretta Ave., 
St. Louis 15, Mo. 


Jesse V. Horton, Box 20138, City Post 
Office, Washington 13, D. C. 

William C. Hankins, 4430-A Arsenal, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

John W. Tanner, Main Post Office, Supt. 
of Mails, Columbia, Mo. 


Frank Hull, P. O. Box 752, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio. 

Arthur Devlin, 205 Ashmore Ave., Tren- 
ton ode 

Louis Coppola, 1045 Genessee St., Tren- 
ton 10, N. J. 

Adolph Talbot, 18 Apple St., Tiffin, Ohio. 


James F. Mowatt, 3709 Quincy St., Brent- 
wood, Md. 


Thomas E. Dunwody, Pressmen’s Home, 
Tenn. 

George L. Googe, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 

Walter J. Turner, 1830 E. Florence Ave., 
Los Angeles 1, Calif. 

John G. Warrington, Room 214, Calu- 
ae Bldg., 114 N. 7th St., St. Louis 1, 

° 

Jack Bieber, Room 831, Title Guaranty 
Bidg., 706 Chestnut St., St. Louis 1, 
Mo. 

Clarence Vonderheid, Room 718, Title 
Guaranty Bldg., 706 Chestnut St., St. 
Louis 1, Mo. 


John P. Burke, 118 Broadway, Fort. Ed- 
ward, N. Y. 

Homer L. Humble, 466 Oak Drive, Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

Elmer P. Meinz, 343 Cooper Ave., North, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

Godfrey J. Ruddick, Box 667, Monroe, La. 

Charles E. Stewart, 6721 Canal Blvd., 
Shreveport, La. 

Gene Aubuchon, 3533-A South Jefferson 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 7 
icin Dauer, 2318 Menard St., St. Louis, 

0. 
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Railway Employes of America, 
Amaigamated Association of 
Street and Electric ...ccccccccccecs 

Railway Mail Association ............. 


Railway Patrolmen’s International 
Union 


Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Work- 


ers’ Association, United Slate, Tile 

OU COMABORIEION osicesécccacsewicese 
Seafarers’ International Union of 

INOUGM DUROTION, 060k ka vce ccncdueneees 


Signalmen of America, Brotherhood 
Railroad 


Special Delivery Messengers, The 
National Association of 


Stage Employes and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, International Al- 
liance of Theatrical 


State, County and Municipal Employes, 
American Federation of 
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Delegates 
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53 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Sam B. Berrong, 1522 East Beverly Road, 
Milwaukee 11, Wis: 


Loren Hargus, 1506 W. 27th Terrace, In- 


dependence, Mo 

Thomas P. Meaney, 698 E. 120th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

S. T. Wvybourn, 396 E. 40th Ave., Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 


J. Roy Holland, 269 Magnolia Drive, Mo- 


bile 17, Ala. 

Charles R. Wood, 72 Navajo Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

W. M. Thomas, 1525 H St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

John L. Reilly, Ya Porter St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

T. E. Paden, 904 E. 48rd St., Kansas 
City 4, Mo. 

James E. Merz, 1326 January Ave., St. 
Louis 10, Mo. 

Charles D. Aquadro, 6 E. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 1, 

Homer J. Meyers, 6 E. Lake St., Chicago, 
lL. 

Ben D. Vetter, 701 North 8th St., Route 


Kans. 
450 Harrison St., 


1, Muncie, 


John Hawk, San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. 
Lester Balinger, 640 State St., San Diego, 
Calif. 


117 Canadian National Dock, 
Wash. 
West, Mon- 


John Fox, 
Pier 33, Room 117, Seattle 4, 
Hal Banks, 634 £t. James St., 


treal 3, Que., Can. 

Wilbur Dickey, 450 Harrison St., San 
Francisco Calif. 

Matthew Dushane, 1424 K St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Jesse Clark, 4829 N. Damen Ave., Chi- 
cago, II. 
. M. Fisher, 1607 11th Ave., Belle Plaine, 
” Towa. 

C. S. Chandler, 2007 Washington St., 
Paducah, Ky. 

George L. Warfel, C Street, N.W., 


112 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Richard Rs _— 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York 20, N. 

John a Shaft,” New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Thomas V. Green, 210 Richelieu Terrace, 
Newark, N. J 


1270 Sixth Ave., 


Leroy Upton, 634 N. Grand Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Michael J. Mungovan, R. D. No. 1, Al- 
bion, ¥. 

Arnold S. Zander, 175 Virginia Terrace, 
Madiso.., Wis. 

William Boeger, 5006 Alcott Ave. St. 
Louis, Mo. 

H. R. Mueller, 2258 N. Meridian St., Apt. 
209, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gordon W. Chapman, 2118 Chamberlain 


Ave., Madison, Wis. 


* Matthew Dushane substituted for Hal Banks, Sept. 21 (afternoon). 
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Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of 
North America, International ....... 
Stone Cutters’ Association of North 
America, Journeymen .............. 1 


Stove Mounters’ International Union... 3 


Teachers, American Federation of...... 5 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of .............. 9 


tw 


Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad... 


Telegraphers’ Union, The Commercial.. 1 


Textile Workers of America, United... 5 
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DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Leo J. Buckley, 475 Fifth Ave., New 


York 17, N. Y. 


Paul A. Givens, 324 Insurance Bldg., 8 E. 
Market St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Joseph Lewis, 1710 N. Grand Blvd., St. 


Louis 6, Mo. 


Edw. W. Kaiser, 1710 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
James M. Roberts, 1710 N. Grand Blvd., 


St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Carl Megel, 28 E. 
eago 4, Ill. 
Irvin R. Kuenzil, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Arthur Elder, 1710 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 

Selma M. Borchardt (Miss), 423 Homer 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Mary R. Wheeler (Miss), 634 S. Lombard 
Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 


Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., 


Daniel J. Tobin, 100 Indiana Ave., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

Dave Beck, 100 Indiana Ave., Washing- 
ton 1, D. C 


John F. English, 100 Indiana Ave., N.W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

John Maloney, care Newspaper Delivery 
Drivers, Chauffeurs and Handlers’ Local 
706, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 

Robert Lester, care Joint Council of 
Teamsters No. 55, 720 5th St., N.W.., 
Washington, D. C. 

Peter J. Postma, care Team Drivers’ Lo- 
eal 294, 516 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
John L. Biggers, care Truck Drivers, 
Salesmen and Warehousemen’s Local 
667, 1191 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Harry Tevis, care Milk and Ice Cream 
Salesmen, Drivers and Dairy Empl. Lo- 
cal 205, 701 Plaza Bldg., 535 Sth Ave., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. L. Woxberg, care Line Drivers’ Local 
a S. Union Ave., Los Angeles 17, 
Calif. 


G. E. Leighty, 
Louis 8, Mo. 

E. J. Manion, 106 Palisades Ave., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


3860 Lindell Blvd., St. 


W. L. Allen, 5913 Georgia Avenue, Wash- 
ington 11, D. C. 


Anthony Valente, 818 13th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Lloyd Klenert, 818 13th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

160 Central 


Ave., S.W., 


Joseph Jacobs, 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Kenneth Clark, 17 Manning St., Hudson, 
Mass. 

i Sveenent, 6201 48rd Ave., Kenosha, 
Wis. 
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xviit DELEGATES 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Building and Construction Trades...... 


Metal Trades ...cccccecceveces 


Ralivend EVADIGVOS. 2 ..cc cesses cewoseer 


Union Label and Service Trades 





TO THE SEVENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 
DEPARTMENTS 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Richard J. Gray, 501 A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


James A. Brownlow, 402 A. F. of L. 
Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


Michael Fox, Room 1212, 220 S. State St., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Raymond F. Lehency, 100 Indiana Ave., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


STATE FEDERATIONS OF LABOR 


IN. on bo ks 6040S PRET e CERES s 


PL LAVanebadhadearedasbeveDes veaes 


OD: 6 i 6.5.5 68 Fo SAKES Oe Se eS KH OdED 


RP TTTTT CEO LIE TEE TE 


CID OPOED oi 0685.8 ocieie 68 SRe 6 0.os bes 0eties 


OND 65 cick Ss bunwedsaaeeebaecsenaees 


Commectiews ...ccccscssvecvcvcsocsecsse 


PUREED. ik 60:54: d46 pS KheteNw Keene ee'eED 


GOONER. noc cic cee des verscceenssececees 


BE vccenbissdcncnceetsnednsasoosers 


PN 6.55 5.654dsR 465 db W809 0d re SRCE CROSS 


RE kisi annsGssendOderweseaeeteee 


Hemteky ..cccvcccccccccccsevcccessece 


vo! SS Reeererer ener eo 


DD. Stciciee. dun Saewee see eae 


Maryland-District of Columbia 





E. R. Love, Route 3, Tuscumbia, Ala. 


Cledamae Cammock, Box 2601, Goldstein 
Bldg., Juneau, Alaska. 


E. F. Vickers, Sr., 512 W. Adams St., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


C. W. Mowery, 1243 Donaghey Bldg., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 


Cornelius J. Haggerty, 995 Market St., 
Room 810, David Hewes Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


George A. Cavender, 312 Insurance Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


Joseph M. Rourke, 65 Spring St., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Frank G. Roche, 2500 Northwest 26th St., 
Miami, Fla. 

E. W. Collier, Room 215, 345 Washington 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


E!mer F. McIntire, 613 Idaho St., Boise, 
Idaho. 


Reuben G. Soderstrom, 503 Security Bldg., 
Springfield, 


Carl H. Mullen, 701 Peoples Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Ray Mills, 412 Paramount Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


C. E. Solander, 1901 East 30th, Hutchin- 
son, Kans. 

Sam Ezelle, 312 Armory Place, Louisville 
2, Ky. 

E. H. Williams, 2283 Ward Bldg., Shreve- 
port, La. 


Benjamin J. Dorsky, 199 Exchange St., 
Bangor, Me. 


E. W. Preller, P. O. Box 447, Hagerstown, 
Md. 
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Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


Montana 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


New Jersey 


New York 


CWEGOR «dc icc ccccerrcicesseeesicessecic 


Pennsylvania 


Puerto Rico 


Virginia 


Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


No. 


Delegates 
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of Votes 
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Delegate 
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» 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Kenneth J. Kelly, 11 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 


George W. Dean, 312 N. Capitol, Lansing, 
Mich. 


R. A. Olson, Labor Temple, St. Paul 2, 
Minn. 
Holt Ross, 537 5th St., Laurel, Miss. 


John I. Rollings, 1411 N. Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


James S. 
Helena, 


Umber, 306 N. Benton 


Mont. 


Ave., 


Gordon C. Preble, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


7221 N. 35th St., 


Dougias Hawkins, Box 976, Ely, Nev. 

Louis P. Marciante, 119 Morningside 
Drive, Trenton, N. J. 

Thomas A. Murray, 265 W. 14th St., 


Room 902, New York 11, N. Y. 


C. A. Fink, 1615 Salisbury Ave., Spencer, 
N. C. 


Phil Hannah, 273 E. 
15, Ohio. 


State St., Columbus 


Harry 
Okla. 


Schwartz, P. O. Box 925, Tulsa, 


James T. Marr, 506 Labor Temple, Port- 
land 1, Oreg. 


James L. McDevitt, 
burg, Pa. 


101 Pine St., Harris- 


Hippolito Marecano, 252 
Box 


Tanca St., P. O. 
1648, San Juan 8, P. R. 


J. W. Grist, 839 W. Confederate Ave., 
Columbia, S. C. 


Stanton E. 
tanooga, 


Smith, 540 Vine St., Chat- 


Tenn, 
Paul C. Sparks, 412 
tin 15, Tex. 


Littlefield Bldg., Aus- 


Fullmer H. Latter, 59 S. State St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

I. C. Welsted, 109 W. Grace St., Rich- 
mond, Va 

E. M. Weston, Room 252, 2800 First Ave., 
Seattle 1, Wash. 

W. E. Reed, Shoals, W. Va. 

George W. Hall, 1012 N. 8rd St., Room 


321, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





DELEGATES 





THE SEVENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 
CENTRAL BODIES 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


L. W. Radabaugh, 31 North Summit St., 
Akron 2, Ohio. 

Joseph P. Cerutti, 35 Turner Place, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Thomas L. Rodgers, 1119 King St., Alex- 
andria, Va. 


tobert Whyers, 1001 Union Ave., Alton, 
Til. 


Lawrence Schrenk, 1111 12th Ave., Al- 
Stanley S. Troth, Route 8, Box 209-B. 
Amarillo, Tex. 


Robert E. McFarland, P. O. Box 487, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 


Redmond M. Burr, 320 S. 5th Ave., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Mary Sue Densmore, 2 South 64th St., 
Biriningham, Ala. 


Wade A. Hackett, 1017 Wick Ave., Ash- 
land, Ohio, 


Ed Classen, P. O. Box 55, Astoria, Oree. 


Hen: W. Chandler, P. O. Box 1207, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Irving Gould, 3 S. Mississippi Ave., At- 
lantie City, N. J. 


I n Birmingham, 1131 Harford Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 


John Vargo, 619 Ford Ave., W., Barber- 
ton, Ohio. 


Emile J. Bourg, 405 St. Ferdinand St., 
Baton Rouge, La. 


John Beatrice, Eastvale, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Wm. P. Reichling, 810 School St., Belle- 


ville, Ili. 


Mattie H. Jones, 4608 N. 11th Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Reid E. Cannon, 615 E. Mulberry, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 


Rick | D. Buck, 564 Centre St., Boston, 


Henry J. Brides, 325 N. Warren Ave., 
Brockton, Mass. 


Henry J. Rodgers, 183 Cushmore Road, 
Southampton, Pa. 
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Cumberland, 


Dade County, 


Dayton, ORO ..cccccceccecsestcevesess 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 





Char W. Halloran, 119 Alsace Ave., 
Buifalo 20, N. Y. 


Jeff O. Johnson, 11014 Lowe Ave., Chi- 
cago 28, Ill. 


Joseph McComb, 3837 Myrtle Ave., Cam- 
den, N. J. 


Walter C. Summers, 803 West Tuscarawas 
St., Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sherwood Spencer, P. O. Box 751, 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Cc A. Brown, 2402 Awtry St., Chat- 
tanooga 6, Tenn 


Peter J. Bockstahler, 7938 So. Maplewooc 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Fred H. Groth, 8951 Commercial Ave., 
Chicago 17, Ill. 


Jakie Moore, 5213 th Ave., (Wylam), 
Birmingham, Ala. 


John J. Hurst, 1015 Vine St., Cincinnati 
Ohio. 
William R. Smith, 205 E. 11th St., Var 


couver, Wash. 


William Finegan, 1248 Walnut Ave., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio, 


Edgar F. Smith, 75 S. Cherry St., Bree 


Ill. 
Virgil Watt, 235 S. 7th St., Clinton, Ind. 


Wm. Elmore, 246 N. Clinton, Collinsvill 
Ml. 


Alb D. Vesy, 418 Rowlands Bldg., 12 
N. 8rd St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Al King, 2315 Valdez St., Oakland, Calif. 


Edward H. Jones, 104 Ferndale Road, 


Ferndale, Md. 


Burton P. Nuckols, 2538 W. 27th Lane 
Miami 33, Fla 





John W. Hays, 1727 Young St., Dallas 1, 


Tex. 
William R. Phipps, 702 N. Kimball St., 
Danville, Ill. 


John E. Breidenbach, 901 West Hillcrest 
Ave., Dayton 6, Ohio. 


R. C. Halbrook, 1316 6th Ave., Decatur, 
Ala. 


Richard W. Cordtz, 848 Troy St., Denver 
8, Colo. 
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Daw Bieteas, GAGE. ccc cescvcccvcsecese 


Detroit and Wayne County, Mich. ..... 


I ID oid kisi scincincerervereues 


East Liverpool, Ohio .....ccsccccscces 


Bast Gt. Towle, Ths. 6. ciiccciscccesecces 


Bawardevile, TH. ....ccccccscvccceccce 


El Centro, Calif. ....ccccscccccccscece 


Elgin, Ill. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


Tipeta, Glo ccccccccrccccsecscscccses 


PR PRs. occ bbs cect dv cvevcecsnecvecee 
Mvereth, WOR. oc ccccccvccecssccoceses 


Fairbanks, Alaska ......ccccccccccces 


Fayette County, Pa. ........sscccceeee 


Flint, Mich, ......ccccccccscccecsescece 


Preamo, Calif. ....ccccccsvcccccscccecs 


Gobemere, THe occ ccccccccsesscsceccose 


Galveston, Tex. ....ccccccssccccesscecs 


Granite City, Venice and Madison, Ill... 


Grundy County, Ill. .....ceceeeeeeeees 
Hannibal, Mo. .....sccesessceeccceces 
Harrisburg, Pa. .......scccccssscesece 
Honolulu, T. H. ........ cccoccccceces . 


No. 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


| 
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1 Eric C. Greaves, 412 Paramount Bldg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
1 Frank X. Martel, 82 West Montcalm St., 
Detroit, Mich. 
1 Andrew C. Frommelt, 1438 Central Ave., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
1 Jos. A. Winters, Box 261, E. Liverpool, 
Ohio. 
1 Stewart A. Seifert, 1322 Washington St., 
Easton, Pa. 
1 Pete Hanger, $1138 Bond Ave. E. St. 
Louis, Ill, 
1 Fred Behrendt, 136 Dunn St., Edwards- 
ville, lil. 
1 Max Osslo, 227 E St., San Diego, Calif. 
1 a A. Floyd, 19 N. Spring St., Elgin, 
1 George F. Cushing, 839 Salem Ave., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 
1 Irving L. Higgins, 346 Pasadena Ave., 
Elycia, Ohio. 
1 Michael Ricci, 1701 State St., Erie, Pa. 
1 James H. Ballew, Labor Temple, Everett, 
Wash. 
1 George H. Davis, 315 5th Ave., Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 
1 John J. Burns, 414 Second National Bank 
Bidg., Uniontown, Pa. 
1 Kenneth Wells, 6449 Lopeer Road, Davison, 
Mich. 
1 Chester H. Cary, 223 Anglo Bank Bldg., 
Fresno, Calif. 
1 William H. Moon, 56 North Cherry St., 
Galesburg, IIl. 
1 Frank A. Yeager, Room 25, Marine Bldg., 
Galveston, Tex. 
1 Chas. E. Peterson, 2512 N. 32nd St., 
E. St. Louis, Ill. 
1 S. P. Miller, 58 West Van Buren St., 
Joliet, Ill. 
1 Sam Latta, 403 Fulton Ave., Hannibal, 
Mo. 
1 Edward H. Miller, 341 Reilly St., Harris- 


burg, Pa. 


A. S. Reile, 211 McCandless Bldg., Hono- 
lulu, T. 
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DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


POOR, TOMER sao caieiSeeiceccesecs 


Weemen: Commty, We Beck cciiicccsccnces 


POU, RGR. iicig hice Ri cee 


Jackson, Tenn. 


Johnson City, Tenn. 


Joliet, Ill. (Will County) 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


pane GH, TAGE: ci.s ce caccsireae ccs 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Kelso and Vic., Wash. 


Kenosha, Wis. 


Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky. ... 
Klamath Falls, Oregon ..............6. 
WR VING,: TORRE icc cccvccccccucssaes 
ER CLOMID) Wile occa vecesesdccriccicas 
Bae Care, Edie vnc cccvesccsdtbevens 
Take Coenty, IMG. cccccccsciscccncsces 
Lake County, Ohio 


Lancaster, Ohio 


Laramie, Wyo. 


La Salle, Tl. .....ccccccccccvcccvccces 


Lawrence, Kansas 


Rane Comte, Fil: osc cccccdccsicess 


Little Rock, Ark, .......esesee0e. 


No. 


Delegates 


1 


1 


of Votes 
of each 
Delegate 





No. 


1 


watt 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Cc. L. Quinn, 3014 McKinney Ave., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


Joseph G. Quinn, 583 Summit Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Ernest C. Stewart, 703 W. 

Hutchinson, Kans. 


14th St., 


Gilbert T. Hurt, 104 O’Neal St., Jackson, 


Tenn. 
Charles M. Houk, 4004 Copeland Drive, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Raymond E., Shea, 420 Kraker Ave., Joliet, 
Til. 


Florence H. Bailey (Mrs.), 206 Capitol 
Theatre Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


George J. Harrison, 1818 Freeman, Kansas 
City, Kans. 

Hugh L. Raymond, 101 E. Armour Blvd., 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Willard E. Moffett, Labor Temple, Long- 
view, Wash. 


Paul Whiteside, 5129 17th Ave., Kenosha, 
Wis. 


Florence Smith (Mrs.), 
Southgate, Ky. 


119 Maple Ave., 


Alma Sweetman, 749 N. 9th St., Klamath 
Falls, Oreg. 
1944 


Lucille Thornburgh, Cecil 


Knoxviile, Tenn. 


Ave., 
Roy E. Smith, 423 King St., La Crosse, 
Wis. 


Walter R. Mayo, 217 
Charles, La. 


Ann St., Lake 


John 
Gary, 


Testo, 
Ind. 


Room 21, 550 Broadway, 


Victor J. Bukky, 126 Willowbrook Drive, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


William Koester, 117 N. Mt. 
St., Lancaster, Ohio. 


W. J. Walter, 916 S. 
Wyo. 


Philip J. Mueller, 1627 11th St., Peru, II. 


Pleasant 


17th St., Laramie, 


Paul F. Clark, 
Lawrence, 


1021 Rhode Island St., 
Kans. 


George E. McCartan, 113 N. 
Reading, Pa. 


8th St., 


Odell Smith, 310 Reigler 
Rock, Ark. 


Bidg., Little 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Lorain City,’ Ohio 


Los Angeles ‘County, Calif. 


Boulavillé, Bs. ccs cescscces 

Lowell, Mass. ....ccscesccevecceccers 
NG, SEA. Scie bcoasswe een ees newness 
Madison, Wis. .......++++- 
Manchester, N. H. ......-+e0++ 


Manhattan and Vic., Kans. 


Marshall, Tex: 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Meridian, Mi 


Michigan City, Ind. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis and Hennepin County, 
Minn. 


Moberly, Mo. ‘cha lgtae ok rad Wes eh ween 
SS | See eee ee rer ke 
Modesto, Calif. .....cccccccccccccccsece 
Montgomery, AlR. ..6ccccrccvesseccces 
Muscatine, Towa ....cccccscevscecs 
Mampa, TGRRO 6.066 sccccccsocessecesves 


Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N. Y. 


Neenah and Menasha, Wis. 


Newark, N. J. 


No. 





of 


No 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Richard L. Johnston, 2482 Pacifie Ave., 
Long Beach 6, Calif. 


A. C. Shibley, 112 W. 18th St., Lorain 
Ohio. 


W. J. Bassett, 108 W. 6th St., Room 920 
Los Angeles 14, Calif 


William E. Fredenberger, 1406 Washing- 
ton Bldg, Louisville, Ky. 


Sidney Le Bow, 11 Belmont St., Lowell, 


Mass. 


Geo. W. Lewis, 574 Poplar Street, Macon, 
Ga 


Ruby Allman (Mrs.), 25 South Webster 
St., Madison 3, Wis. 


Loui I. Martel, 693 Beach St Man- 
chester, N. H. 


Rees C. Warren, 1512 Houston St., Man- 
hattan, Kans. 


fony Var Norden, P. O. Box 687, Mar- 
shall, Tex. 


C. R. Collins, 1870 Madison, Memphis 
renn. 


A. G. Davis, P. O. Box 126, Meridian, 
Mi 


William Maddocks, 616 Thurman Ave., 
Michigan City, Mich. 


Jacob F. Friedrick, 1012 N. 3rd St., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 


Walter R. Cramond, 4530 Douglas, 8S. 
Tyrol Hills, Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Alden P. Baker, 117 S. 6th St., Mobe 
Mo. 


ly 
Carl E. Griffin, 3714 Cedars Ave., Spring 
Hill, Ala. 


C. Al. Green, P. O. Box 1399, Modesto 
Calif. 


W. S. Latham, 500 Lyrie Bldg., Birmi 


ham, Ala. 


Gerald L. Bayers, 611 E. 4th St., Musea- 
tine, Iowa. 


I’. T. Baldwin, Room 202, Labor Temple, 
Boise, Idaho. 


William C. De Koning, Sr., Labor Lyceum, 
1220 Front St., Uniondale, L. I., N. Y. 


John Arnold, R. 1, Neenah, Wis. 


Morris Fuchs, 102 Astor St., Newark 5, 
N. J. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


New Bedford, Mass. 

Ree CRN EM ec ir ses cn seeardnweus 

New Philadelphia, Ohio 

OW 5 OEM es We oc eveiesinceeeencons 

POIRNTE. PA, he. Be secesnh<aneee 

Norfolk, Va. 

Norwalk, Conn. 

Oakland, Calif. (Alameda County) 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Olean, N. Y. (Cattaraugus and 
Allegany Counties) 


Orange County, Calif. 


Pasco-Kennewick, Wash. 


Passaic County, N. J. 

Peoria, Ill 

FONG. GMs. wesiewss egatcasaweens 
PRIUMOCIDRIG, PRs oiicc ccwccwwcnveneeaes 
Pittsburgh, PG... is. scccesss 

Phoenix, Ariz. dx ceacveseneeweweawece 
Portland and Vic., Oreg. .....ccccceses 
Portsmouth and Vic., Ohio 

Providence, R. I. 

Quincey, Mass. 


Reading and Berks County, Pa. 











NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DE! EGATES 


S. P. Jason, 129 Union St., New Bedford, 
Mass. 


Robert L. Soule, 627 North St., New 
Orleans 12, La, 


J. Walsh, 347 Ray Ave., N.E., New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio. 


James C. Quinn, 265 W. 14th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 


Harry S. Jordan, 1103 Main St., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Paul A. Askew, 114 10th St., East Ocean 
View, Norfolk 3, Va. 


Walter J. Arndt, 26 Ambler Drive, Nor- 


walk, Conn. 


Robert S. Ash 315 Valde St., Oakland 
Calif. 


Russell B. Elliott, P. O. Box 562, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Osborn Myrick, Box 279, Olean, N. 


Joseph Perkens, 1314 Elm Ave Long 
Seach, Calif. 


Forrest Van Dorn, P. O. Box 8&4, Pasco 
Wash, 


\l 


fred Sechneidei 7311 Etiwanda Ave. 
Reseda, Calif. 

Sal Maso, 45 E. Ist St Paterson 4 
N. J. 


George Kennedy, 311 


Peoria, Ill. 
Eugene Galassi, Route ,» La Salle lil 


Joseph A. McDonough, 10¢8 City Centre 
Bldge., 121 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. 

Clifton C. Caldwell, 700 Clark Bldg., P 
burgh 22, Pa. 


Harold B. Radcliff, ) KE. Indianola, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Gust Andersen, Room 101, Labor Temple 
Portland 1, Oreg 


George Porearo, 20] Sth St., Port 
mouth, Ohio. 


Thomas R. Hudson, 66 Wayne St., Provi- 
dence, R. I 


John Carroll, 17 Elmira St., Brighton, 


Ma 


John T. Haletsky, 113 N. 8th St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Reno, Nev. 


Renton, Wash. .....ccscccccrccvevicce 


Richmond, Va. ....cccccssecsccseccece 


Riverside, Calif, ....cececcccscscvcevere 


Roanoke, Va. ....scccocsecccccvcccves 


Rochester, Minn. ........0.eeeeeeeeres 


Rockford, Tl. ..cccccceccccccccecvcsess 


Sacramento, Calif. 


St. Joseph, Mo. .....cccccccccscscvece 


a errr ees ey 


St. Paul, Minnesota ........cccceeeees 


Salem County, N. J. ... cee eeeeeenees 


Salt Lake City, Utah ....cccccssccsces 


San Diego, Calif. (San Diego County) .. 


San Francisco, Calif. ........esesseee- 
San Pedro and Wilmington, Calif. .... 
Santa Monica, Calif. .........eeeeeeee 
Savannah, Ga. ..ccccsccccvvcccccccecs 
Schenectady, N. Y. .....cccceccccccses 
Seranton, Pa. ..ccccsscccsccccccccvces 
Seattle and Vic., Wash. ...........0+- 
Sedalia, Mo. ....ccccccccccccccvecscees 


Sheffield, Florence, Tuscumbia, Ala. ... 


Shreveport, La. .....ccccsccscccvcccce 





ee 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Paula Day (Miss), 820 Colorado River 
Blvd., Reno, Nev. 

Jack McDonald, 2800 1st Ave., Seattle 1, 
Wash, 


W. F. Campbell, 211 West Grace St., 
Richmond 20, Va. 

Curtis J. Hyans, 733 North Western Ave., 
Los Angeies, Calif. 


William E. Harvey, P. O. Box 870, 
Roanoke, Va. 
Robert Petersdorf, 


209 9th Ave., 
Rochester, Minn. 


S.W., 


Harry Perlee, 1404 25th St., Rockford, III. 


Harry Finks, 2525 Stockton Blvd., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


Warren S. Welsh, Room 9, Labor Temple, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


William A. Webb, Room 202, 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Nick Smith, 520 University Ave., St. 
Paul 3, Minn. 


Elmer J. 
N. J. 


1411 N, 


Hewitt, Melbourn, Vineland, 


Don R. Evans, 151 S. 2nd, East, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

John W. Quimby, Room 206, 525 E St., 
San Diego, Calif. 


Clarence Walsh, 124 Delano St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Richard J. Seltzer, 1239 Locust Ave., 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Thomas L. Pitts, 846 S. 
Angeles 17, Calif. 


J. W. Cain, 
nah, Ga. 


Union Ave., Los 


P. O. Box 1650, Savan- 


R. J. Carmichael, 15€8 Kingston Ave., 
Schenectady 8, N. Y. 


John F. Holleran, 932 S. Webster Ave., 
Scranton, Pa. 


Harry L. Carr, 336 N. 79th St., Seattle, 
Wash, 


Royal Cowger, 123 E. Second St., Sedalia, 
Mo. 

J. E. Ward, 1557 Bessemer Road, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Shreve- 


C. M. Shaw, 
port, La. 


2926 W. College, 
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ORGANIZATIONS S & 

RGA} I Z3 

» 

A 
St CRIN BE 605.556 vce Keuaccdees 1 
SE, OE kk heeds Ses edasecayenaks 1 
IEE OM woes ee tewans ane eeade 1 


Stockton, Calif. (San Joaquin County) 1 





COLONOON, Iie) Be osc catisccsavisicauxes 1 
NL SEIS 8iakos cree eeneeeone tes 1 
Ee GONE Ke dednen sebscweneceeanteeens 1 
Otte TINUE, BRGs ic eciciccddvcnceeiees 1 
PUM CUNO 6b sin ds paRe be cer ceeewenes 1 
es OD aii cn k eaceeiseredcuwaes 1 
ROO: Be ee Wise eiades cine deenths 1 


Tri-City, Federation of Labor, Daven- 
port, Iowa, Rock Island and Moline, 


EMG W6tAv Nese eerKrnraheveced ee xesens 1 
Trambull County, Oba ....0c6scccccecs 1 
a ns 085s oc ukaniecn canes ciaaes 1 
Urbana and Champaign, Ill. .......... 1 
Waskingten, Di Go iicccccecccvsscccscs 1 
WARGAMES WO ee ic a cin'dids 6a Gene eieiwares 1 
Wes IS «obs Se ewcdsidenceanue weet 
Weed WivGs,. TBs: < ccicsiccicvoncessseess 1 


|No. of Votes 





Yakima and East Klickitat County, 
WE ebb e cb chécweenexencevacusease | 


Mamenvle, GOO 6cceccciceccscsesscees 1 


of each 
Delegate 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Frank E. Doyle, 73825 Coles Ave., Chi- 
cago 49, Ill. 


Sam N. Bonansinga, P. O. Box 681, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Pauline Musgrave (Mrs.), 930 W. Mt. 
Vernon St., Springfield 3, Mo. 


Don Knauss, 805 E. Weber Ave., Stockton, 
Cahf. 


Nicholas Ferrante, 309 S. Franklin St., 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


H. S. Mellvaigh, 1335 Market St., Room 
102, Labor Temple, Tacoma, Wash. 


W. L. Altmiller, 200 Philippine St., Taft, 
Calif. 


O. B. Soucie, 209 I, O. O. F. Bldg., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


Frank Fischer, 2525 Foraker St., Toledo, 
hio. 


F. E. Black, 1510 W. 17th St., Topeka, 
Kans. 


Thomas J. Dunn, 64 Mercer St., Hamilton 
Square, N. J. 


John H. De Young, 311 21st St., Rock 
Island, Ill. 


Ruth M. La Polla, 986 Hazelwood Ave., 
S.E., Warren, Ohio. 


W. G. Pendergrass, 1130 North New 
Haven, Tulsa 12, Okla. 


Clifford H. James, 708 S. Grove St., 
Urbana, Iil. 


Clement F. Preller, 1745 K St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


John R. Davis, 606 Hamilton Ave., Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 


W. E. Van Vranken, 2030 S. Seneca St., 
Wichita, Kans. 


William Hambleton, 161 Shamrock St., 
East Alton, Ill. 

Martin O. Crouse, 705 S. 27th Ave., 
Yakima, Wash. 

F. Bryant, Box 1212, Zanesville, Ohio. 





xavitt 


16303, 


18007, 


18032, 


34, Seattle, Wash. 





DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 
LOCAL TRADE AND FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


ORGANIZATIONS 


New York, N. Y. 


ANE ha Ma 66nsec eran ose 
CN TE oactcrnetcutens 
Mew Sore, Ne Wskekkciivecsesnss 


18205, Greater New York, N. Y. 

S267, Cleveland, ORI osc i oic56ccc00e ss 
SOUS, Bt, Ewe, TOG. ns posciectevvdoes 
$S406, Menoshe, Wis. .scccccvecwccser 
RO741, Willinds, Mont. occccsrvscviccseve 
18§87, Philadelphia, Pa. ... 

SPSS, TOROGRE, Wike ois60 ics vs eccdwens 
19340, Milwaukee, Wis. .......... 
19388, Louisville, Ky. .......cceee 
19806, Milwaukee, Wis. .......... 
pout, wereey Cry, Ihe Gi scvcceecucase 
00186, Barberton, Ohid .....csceccorce 
20467, DEE 60S REPS EMROSSS 
oe ae ORR a ee ee 
WF EEs Cee SUI, BRO. ciecisaeeesccccsees 
20910, Battle Creek, Mich. 

21241, Los Angeles, Calif. 





i) 


10 


Delegates 





1 








NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Morri Goldowsky, Hillman Ave. 


Bronx, N. Y. 


38089 


3rd and Pike, Seattle, 


Krank L. 
Wash 


Turco, 


3roadway, New 


Anthony 
York, 


Varrone, 799 
N. Y. 
8151 St. 


James E. Fitzpatrick, Anthony 


Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Milton Weintraub, 141-15 73rd Ave., Flush- 
ing, L. I., MN. Y. 

Louis Lufrano, 41 Union Square, New 
York 3, N. ¥. 

Esther Schueller, 3496 W. 120th St., 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. 

Herman Vonderheid, 5721 Astra Ave, 

St. Louis 21, Mo. 

Kenosha, 


Howard 29th Ave., 


Wi 


Colby, 7954 


E. W Kyger, 231 Terry Ave Billings, 


"Mont. 

Alex I. Dever, 8 Melrose Ave., East 
Lansdowne, Pa. 

Madison, 14th Ave., Kenosha 


€212 


John 
Wis. 
West 


Walter J. Morbeck, 1112 Clybourn 


St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Louis- 


Matthew Davis, 316 S. 42nd St., 


ville, Ky. 
Wilbur Le Clair, 4471 W. Leon Terrace, 
Milwaukee 16, Wis. 
George J. Kane, 777 Bergen Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 
Barber- 


Newell St., 


George Sepalak, 300 


ton, Ohio. 


Paul J. Dorfman, 130 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

James M. Flynn, 2354 Tremainsville Road 
Toledo 5, Ohio. 

Maury FE. Rubin 1903 Delmar Blvd., 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 

Bud Mladenoff, 137 N. Babin Ave., Bat 


tle Creek, Mich. 


6th St., Los Angeles 


Ralph Roddy, 108 W. 
14, Calif. 
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ORGANIZATIONS OM! wf I DELEGATI 


21479 (3 votes), 21480 (2 votes), 21481 
(2 votes), Toronto Ont., Can. ....... 7 7 Max Federmar Ave To 


} 
21538, Blackwell, Okla. . dares 9 9 O. GC. Campbell, ) I ’ Ay 
Bl l, Okl 
23626, New York):-N. ¥. ...0520.. 10 | 10 Herman Silverman, 799 1] 
York 3, N. Y. 
21664, Syracuse, N. Y. ........ : Pl 2 Frank Galuski, 62 Free 
21767, Brighton, Colo. .. ; 1 1 R. E. Jan 181 New B Saviheos Sil 


21775, Windsor, Colo. ......... 1 1 Robert C. Frit 6OE » St... Windso 


21822, Fort Collins, Colo. ......... ] 1 Dal ; nel 1 We Olive Fort 





tw 

oo 
“1 
~_ 


Co ee ; wag } J I ] 5209 S. Inek Ave 


: 22125, Longmont, Colo. .......00- . % Rob Gwin, 936 Kimbac t., Lonemont 
i Colo 
| 
22161, Brush, Colo. ... ‘ ‘ oe 1 Her J. Niemuth, 41 Curr St.. Brusl 
| = 
BAIT. DetiorG, MAG 6s bi vacoeiex 1 1 John M. Briody, 670 Orel 1 D 
cod Miah 
22448, Fort Morgan, Colo : l 1 L. L. Enwall, 711 6th Ave I 
Cok 
i 22454, New Orleans, La. sae nga ace 3 3 Claude P. B n, 4421 Ibervill { Ne 
j Orlear ] I 
i 22516, Dubuque, lowa 7 7 W Droull Du 
bug ae lo 
i 22519, Mobile, Ala. .... ‘ ] 1 Stanton Dann, P. O. | 749, M I Ala 


22573, Eaton, Colo. ... l 1 John W. Stever B ) Ault, Colo 


Moundsville, W. Va | C! é M ll 1 Ave u 1 
22623, Philadelphia, Pa. 19 » D n¢ Capito 239 G 
22631, Milwaukee, Wis. 51 1 hn I oe , 1] Ww. } a) Ave 
22952, St. Louis, Mo. 1 1 I ] Moor I t J 

23181, New York, N. Y. ; 1 1 W o m Wolpert 1 Broad N 
23504, Granite City, II. 


23628, Chicago, Ill. .... wake 2 | I ‘ ( 





23687, Ovid, Colo. ...... isence H t IeQueen, O ( 





23773, 


23791, 


23794, 


23823, 


23983, 
24116, 


24411, 


24881, 
24882, 


24908, 


Number 


DELEGATES 








TO THE SEVENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


n 
Y 
2 5 
Y ~ 
6a|>% 
ORGANIZATIONS z ew NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 
Zz 
Dayton, Ohio ........sscccsees 1 1 James R. Anderson, 425 Elmhurst Road, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
a 1 1 E. G. Cowles, Loveland, Colo. 
ee ere ree ee 6 6 John Fairow, 477 E. North St., Gales- 
burg, II. 
Seam, GND és sciessccccdeces 3 3 Derrell Johnson, R. D. No. 1, Newark, 
Ohio. 
Fe NS MEIN. J 50:8 Spree bwceieeine 1 1 L. E. Groner, Continental Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
IR rd Ws x 5558.0 a obs eee 36 86 Wilfred Stevenson, 432 Hillsdale Ave., 
Syracuse 6, N. Y 
San Francisco, Calif. ......... 1 1 Lew C. G. Blix, 4105 Montgomery St., 
Oakland, Calif. 
Bridweport, Comms .2...sccccces 25 25 Frank Mazzabufi, 380 Pembroke St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
p A, TE. Fa viccevcsicoseécces 3 3 Charles C. Basoman, 624 Floral Ave., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
a, See 1 1 Claude G. Prenn, 239 Clairmont Ave., 
Pittsburgh 29, Pa. 
, Washington, D. C. ...cccccess 1 1 Philip Pearl, 1440 Aspen St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
p INR, TP Ts dec ccvcccveess 1 1 E. G. Moreno, AA-15 Puerto Nuevo, San 
Juan, P. R. 
Oe a ae 3 8 Pedro Gonzales, Box 26, Guayanilla, P. R. 
A | ee ae 1 1 Esteban Palma, Warner Bros. Bldg., Stop 
10, San Juan, P. R. 
I Tr Te is an cceens ess 1 1 Armando Rivero, Laguno No. 22, Bay 
View, Catano, P. R. 
ee A Serre rere 1 1 Wadelmiro Arroyo, Calle Castillo 8, Ponce, 
P. 

British Trades Union Congress ....... 2 1 Charles J. Geddes, U. P. W. House 
Crescent Lane, Clapham S.W. 4, Eng- 
land. 

1 Edwin Hall, Miners’ Offices, Bolton, Lan- 
cashire, England. 

Canadian Trades and Labor Congress.. 1 1 Gerdon G. Cushing, 172 McLaren St., 
Ottawa, Ont., Can. 

| Number Number 

of Name of | of 
Unions | Delegates Votes 
101 National and International Unions .............0eseeeees 414 80,544 
A INN 25 se Bis Lid eo Slee Wnrek oe bance eee anes 4 4 
42 ee TN OE ZOOOP vcs dessewseerbeesseacens 42 42 
188 SN. Bree erat adawewddeadesocs bneesed sande 188 188 
64 Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions ..............4.. 62 471 
2 NORE ig snc cc edwaesashepeearena snus 3 3 
101 | 713 81,252 











DELEGATES AND FRATERNAL DELEGATES 











Delegates from the American Federation of Labor to the International Federation of Trade Unions 





1909 Samuel Gompers. 


1911 
1913 


James Duncan. 
George W. Perkins. 


*1915 


*1917 





1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
*1914 





1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 





P. J. McGuire 

J. W. Sullivan 
Adolph Strasser 
Martin Fox 

Geo. E. MeNeill 
James Duncan 
Harry Lloyd 
James O'Connell 
Thomas F. Tracy 
J. M. Hunter 
Sidney J. Kent 
Daniel J. Keefe 
Eugene F. O'Rourke 
Patrick Dolan 
Henry Blackmore 
Max S. Hayes 
Martin Lawlor 
W. D. Ryan 

D. D. Driscoll 
John A. Moffitt 
James Wood 


! 
| 
| 
ee K. Foster 
| 


{ Samuel Gompers 


James Wilson 
John T. Dempsey 
W. E. Klapsetzky 
Andrew Furuseth 
James J. Creamer 
John P. Frey 


W. 

7. V- “O'Connor 
Wm. B. a. 
Tobin 
eorge x, Berry 
ohn H. Walker 
Charles L. Baine 
Louis Kemper 

W. D. Mahon 
Matthew Woll 


aay 
a 
s 


{pon Burns 
David Holmes 
§ Edward Cowcy 
) James Saaseduien 
io Woods 
John Mallinson 
| Bowers Harford 
J. Havelock Wilson 
‘roe Inskip 
William Thorne 
{ James Haslam 
Alexander Wilkie 
{ John Weir 
Pete Curran 
{ Frank Chandler 
Ben Tillett 
:@ Arrandale 
Edwards 
i Mullin 
James O'Grady 
{ William Abraham 
) James Gignall 
{ William Mosses 
David Gilmour 
{ Allen Gee 
J. N. Bell 


71915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1928 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
**1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


To British Trades Union Congress 


W. D. Mahon 
Matthew Woll 
W. D. Mahon 
Matthew Woll 
John Golden 
James Lord 
J. A. Franklin 
Wm. J. Bowen 
*Wm. L. Hutcheson 
John J. Hynes 
Timothy Healy 
Mrs. Sarah Conboy 
Wm. J. Spencer 
James J. Forrester 
Benjamin Schlesinger 
E. J. McGivern 
{ Peter Shaughnessy 
Anthony J. Chlopek 
Peter J. Brady 
Edward J. Gainor 
A. Adamski 
Edw. J. Evans 
+Frank Farrington 
Wm. L. Hutcheson 
John Coefield 
Michael Casey 
{ Michael F. Greene 
Wm. B. Fitzgerald 
William J. Rooney 
William P. Clarke 
{aone J. Manning 
Thomas E. Maloy 
| seneee P. Ryan 
Joseph V. Moreschi 
{7 A. Franklin 
E. Milliman 
i E. Burke 
Christian M. Madsen 
{ Michael J. Colleran 
Edward Flore 


From British Trades Union Congress 


{ David J. Shackleton 
John Hodge 
John Wadsworth 


. Smillie 
. H. Gw ynne 
. Greenall 


John H.1ll 
Arthur Hayday 
{ F. Hall 
) Miss M. Bondfield 
S. Finney 
Miss M. Bondfield 


fc 
ie 
ks Ww. Whiter field 


xexxi 





~ Henry F. Schmal 
1935 { Denis Lane 
1936 William J. McSorley 
Edward Canavan 
1937 William C. Birthright 
ve" 1) John B. Haggerty 
1938 P. J. Morrin 
; Daniel J. Tobin 
1939 ; Felix H. Knight 
os James Maloney 
**1940 
**1941 
1942 Daniel J. Tobin 
< Isidore Nagler 
1943) Harold D. Ulrich 
Hugo Ernst 
1944 ) Holt Ross 
1945 W. C. Doherty 
“29 1) George Meany 
Ed. J. Brown 
1946 Thos. Kennedy 
1947 George Richardson 
; Arnold S. Zander 
1948 ; Edward J. Volz 
~ i Patrick E. Gorman 
H. C. Bates 
1949 j Dave Beck 
1950 ; Alex Rose 
-~ Joseph P. McCurdy 
1951 Chas. J. MacGowan 
_ Richard J. Gray 
1952 Richard F. Walsh 
“9% 1 John R. Stevenson 
1953 ‘a W. Milne 
— Wm. A. Lee 
6 J. W. Ogden 
1920 {j: Jones 
1921 i< H. Thomas 
; { James Walker 
E. L. Poulton 
1922 1e. Smith 
‘ R. B. Walker 
1923 1 W. C. Robinson 
‘ Cc. T. Cramp 
1924 [+ B. Swales 
1925 § Ben Smith 
“69 1 A. A. Purcell 
2 J. Bromley 
1926 1. Hicks 
a Arthur Pugh 
1927 | W. Sherwood 
. John Marchbank 
1928 ; E. Edwards 
; J. T. Brownlie 
1929 | J ell 
4 A. A. Findlay 
ans 1a Shaw 
F. Wolstencroft 
1931 13: Beard 
W. Holmes 
1982 ) Charles Duke 


1912 
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299 


101 


905 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

11 


012 


1915 
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| John C. Little 
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seph Jones 


W. Stephen 
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John Bro 
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tokes 
Conley 
Nae 
Kean 
Gibson 
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Kron 


Thomas I, Kidd 
Ja H. Sullivan 
W. D. Mahon 
John R. O’Brien 
D. D. Driscoll 
John Coleman 
John H. Richard 
Frank Feen¢ 
Thomas A. Rick« 
Robert S. Malor 
Hugh Frayne 
Jerome Jone 

John J. Mannin 
Wm, J. Tracy 
John T. Smith 
Wm. J. M rley 
M. M. Donoghue 
H. J. Cor y 
Harry P. Coreoran 


Da 


Davy 


Fr. 


Jam 


Wi 


Ww. 
Zz 
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A. Care 
vid A. Carey 
id A. Carey 
M. Draper 
John H. Kenned 
es Si yn 
John A. Flett 
lliam V. Tode 
nuel L. Lande 
R. Trotter 
M. Dra 
Bancroft 
P. Pettipic 
Wm. Glocklins 
ice 


John 
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W. bi 
s Franeq 
A. Ris 


d Bancrof 
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W. Citrine 


Thompson 


Roberts 


rrison 


1947 


1948 


Congress 


1936 N 


Arthur Deakin 


Robert Openshaw 


H. L. Bullock 
W. Hutchinson 
Lincoln Evans 
T. Williamson 


Florence Hancock 
Sir William Lawther 


Thomas Yates 
James Kelly 


Alfred Roberts, G.B.E. 
‘William M. Arthur 


Edwin Hall 
Charles Geddes 


1. J. Gillooly 


1937 R. A. Henning 


1938 J 


1939 E. 


1940 C 


1941 
1942 1 
194: 
194 
*194: 
1946 N 


oseph J. Kehoe 
L. Wheatley 
laude O’Reilly 


1 Harry Stevenson 


homas J. Lyons 


3} Arnold S. Zander 
4 Anthony 


Valente 


latthew Woll 


1947 Leo George 





J 





Labor Congress 


M.C, 


Labo 


Labor 


Arthur Horne 
fom O'Brien 
Sam Watson 
i n Trad and Labor 
117 Emanuel Koveleski 
18 tuart H. Hayward 
1919 Sam Griggs 
20 W. G. Shea 
John O’Hara 
William EK. Huls 
3} Walter N. Reddick 
1 Walter W. Britton 
» James Duncan 
Ja Bb. Connors 
l 7 Thos. J. McQuade 
1 8 Joseph W. Morton 
192 John D. Haggerty 
1930 Adolph Kummet 
931 Charles J. Ca 
2 Frank B. Powers 
; Jam C. Quinn 
t Joseph P. McCurdy 
» Ja Maloney 
1 Canadian Trades and 
1 Wm. Lodge 
Thos. Moore 
119 J. M. Walsh 
20 J. A. McClellan 
21 M. U. F. Bush 
? Ernest Robinson 
> Jame A. Sullivan 
t J Colbert 
» Donald Dear 
( Richard Lynch 
927 Alfred Farmilo 
s Wn Varley 
9 James A. Whitebone 
1930 William F ephenson 
1931 Colin McDonald 
1932 W. V. Turnbull 
1933 Fred J. White 
{ William Dunn 
J. A. P. Haydon, 
’ Gern Federation of 
; & assman 
rom Mexican Federation of 
oo { Canuto A. Vargas 
1929 ) Roberto Haberman 
Luis N. Morones 
Ro Haber 
No delegate 


1936 G 


Richard Walsh 
H. A. Bradley 
Anthony Valente 
Lee W. Minton 





Hauck 


»yhn 





Toney Gallo 


eorge R. Brunet 


1937 Rod Plant 
1938 W. G. Russell 
1939 D. W. Kennedy 


1940 E 
1941 
1942 
1943 J 


1944 A. 


1945 


1946 Percy 


1947 


1948 


H. C. 


Donovan Swailes 


A. Jamieson 
Simpson 


oseph Matte 
R. Johnstone 


Bengough 


Robert H. Brown 
Hugh J. 


Sedgwick 


1949 KR. P. Rintoul 


1950 


Roger Provost 


1951 Bernard Shane 


1952 J. 


1953 G 


LB. Graham 
ordon Cushing 


Ricardo Trevino 


1926 


+ Did not 


Jose F. Guiterrez 
Salustrio Hernandez 


attend 
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1892 
1893 
1894 
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1901 
1902 
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1906 
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1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1929 
1921 
1922 
1923 








Conventions 
of the 





American Federation of Labor 


City and State 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


| New York, N. Y. 





Chicago, Ill. 
Washington, D. C. 
Columbus, Ohio 
saltimore, Md. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 
Jetroit, Mich. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Il. 
Denver, Colo. 

New York, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Vetroit, Mich. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Seranton, Pa. 
New Orleans, La. 
Coston, Mass. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Denver, Colo. 
loronto, Ontario, Canada 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

seattle, Wash. 

Philadelph Pa. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Laltimore, Md. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Denver, Colo. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Portland, Oreg. 

Kl Paso, Tex. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

Vetroit, Mich. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

New Orleans, La. 

‘Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Boston, Mass. 

Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Washington, D. C. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Denver, Colo. 

Houston, Tex. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

New Orleans, La. 

seattle, Wash. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

soston, Mass. 

New Orleans, La. 

Convention canceled because of wartime conditions 
Chicago, Ill. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Houston, Tex. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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| December 


Novembe 


| Novembe 
| November 


Date 


December 15-18 
November 21-24 
August 21-24 

October 7-10 

December 
December 
December 
December 
Vecember 


Vecember 
December 
Jecember 
December 
Decembe 
Decembe 
Jecembe 
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r 
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December 

Jecember 
december 

December 

November 

Novembe 

Novembe 

November 

Novembe 


November 


November 
November 


November ! 
November 
Novembe 
November 
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1 
1 
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’ 
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r 
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r 
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|} June 10-20 


June 9-23 
June 7-19 
June 13-25 
June 12-24 
October 1- 
November 17-25 
October 5-16 
October 4-14 
Jctober 3-14 
November 19-28 
October 7-18 
October 6-17 
October 5-15 
Nov. 21-Dec. 2 








October 1-12 
October 7-19 
vember 16-27 
October 4-15 


October 2-1: 


November 





| October 6-16 


October 5-14 
October 4-14 
November 20-30 


October 
October 6-16 
November 15-2 
October 3-10 





September 

September 
r 
r 





September 
September 














CONSTITUTION OF THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


1954 


PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS, A struggle is going on in all the 
nations of the civilized world between the op- 
pressors and the oppressed of all countries, a 
struggle between the capitalist and the Jacorer, 
which grows in intensity from year to year, 
and will work disastrous results io the toiling 
millions if they are not combined for mutual 
protection and henefit 

It, therefore, behooves the representatives of 
the trade and labor unions of America, in «on- 
vention assembled, to adopt such measures and 
disseminate such principles amor the me- 
chanics and laborers of our country as _ will 
permanently unite them to secure the recogni- 
tion of rights to which they are justly entitled. 

We, therefore, declare ourselves in favor of 
the formation of a thorough federation, em- 
bracing every trade and labor organization in 
America, organized under the trade union 


system, 

CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE I—NAME 
This association shall be known as THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABor, and shall con- 


sist of such ‘trade and Labor Unions as shall 
conform to its rules and regulations. 


ARTICLE II—OsJects 

SECTION 1. The object of this Federation shall 
be the encouragement and formation of local 
Trade and Labor Unions, and the closer fcdera- 
tion of such societies through the organization 
of Central Trade and Lalor Unions in ever 
city, and the further combination of such bodies 
into State, Territorial, or Provincial organiza- 
tions to secure legislation in the interest of the 
working masses, 

Sec. 2. The establishment of National and 
International Trade Unions, based upon a strict 
recognition of the autonomy of each trade, and 
the promotion and advancement of such bodies. 

Sec. 3. The establishment of Departments 
composed of National or International Unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, of the same industry, and which Depart- 
ments shall be governed in conformity with the 
laws of the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 4. An American Federation of all Na- 
tional and International Trade Unions, to aid 
and assist each other; to aid and encourage the 
sale of union label goods, and to secure ] a- 
tion in the interest of the working people, and 
influence public opinion, by peaceful and legal 
methods, in favor of organized labor. 

Sec. 5. To aid and encourage the labor press 
of America. 


ARTICLE III 


SECTION 1. The convention of the Federation 
shall meet annually at 10 a. m., on the third 
Monday in September at such place as the dele- 
gates have selected at a preceding convention. 
If the proper convention arrangements or rea- 
sonable hotel accommodations cannot be secured 
in that city, the Executive Council may change 
the place of meeting. 

Sec. 2. (a) Special conventions may be ealled 























CONVENTION 





by direction of a regular convention, by order 
Council, or on 


of the Executive request of 


xxxiv 


National and International Unions representing 
a ma.ority of the total membership of the 
American Federation of Lator, as evidenced by 
the records of the Secreiary-lreasurer to the 
last regular convention. 

(b) Special conventions shall not be called 
unless at least 30 days’ notice of such special 
convention, together with statement of particu- 
lar subject or subjects to be considered, has 
been. given to all affiliated organizations. 

(c) Representat.on to special conventions 
shall be on the same basis and subject to ]'ke 
qualifications and procedure governing regular 
conventions, 

(d) Special conventions shall be clothed with 
like au-hority and power conferred upon regu- 
lar conventions, its decisions shall be equally 
binding and it shall be governed by the tame 
procedure applicable to regular conventions; 
however, such spec.al conventions shall be lim- 
ited solely to the subject or subjects specifically 
and definitely indicated in the call for such 
special convention. 

SEc. At the opening of the convention the 
President shall take the chair and call the con- 
vention to order, and preside during its sessions. 

Sec. 4. The following committees, consisting 
of fifteen members each, shall be appointed by 
the President: First, Rules and Order of Busi- 
ness; second, Report of Executive Council; 
third, Resolutions ; fourth, Laws; fifth, Organi- 
zation; sixth, Labels; seventh,, Adjustment; 
eighth, Local and Federated Bodies; ninth, 
Education; tenth, State Organizations; elev- 
enth, industrial Relations; twelfth, Building 
Trades (to which shall be referred all griev- 
ances and other matters pertaining exclusively 
to the building trades) ; thirteenth, Legislation. 

Sec. 5. The President shall direct the chief 
executive officers of three National or Inter- 
national Unions, at least ten days previous to 
the holding of the annual convention, to ap- 
point one delegate each from their respective 
delegations-elect, who shall compose nn Audit- 
ing Committee. The committee shall meet at 
such place as the President of ihe American 
Federation of Labor may direct, and at tuch 
time prior to the convention as the President 
may determine is necessary for the proper per- 
formance of their duty; and they shall audit 
the accounts of the Federation for the preced- 
ing twelve months, and report upon + redentials 
immediately upon the opening of the conven- 
tion. The expense of said committee shall be 
paid out of the funds of the Federation. 

Sec. 6.1 All resolutions, petitions, memorials 
and/or appeals to be considered by any subse- 
quent convention of the American Federation 
of Labor must be received by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor 
at headquarters in Washington, D. C., 30 days 
immediately preceding the opening of the con- 
vention; except in instances where such reso- 
lutions, petitions, memorials, appeals, et have 
been acted upon and approved at a regular con- 
vention of a National or International Union 
or State Federation of Labor, held during this 
30-day period, in which event such proposals 
shall be received up to five days prior to the 
convening date of the convention of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. 
2All resolutions, petitions, memorials and/or 
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appeals received or submitted after the time 
hereinbefore stipulated or during the conven- 
tion shall be referred to the Executive Council 
and the Executive Council shall refer all such 
proposal or proposals to the convention with 
the understanding that acceptance of such pro- 
posal or proposals is dependent upon the unani- 
mous consent of the convention. 

8 Any or all proposals emanating from directly 
affiliated local and federal labor unions thall be 
referred to the Executive Council for considera- 
tion and disposition. The Executive Council 
shall in turn advise the, convention of the 
American Federation of Labor of the disposi- 
tion made of such proposal or proposals. 





4Proposals emanating from state federations 
of labor to receive consideration of a conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor must 
first have received the approval of the previous 
convention of the state federation of labor 
involved. 





In the case of city central labor unions any 
proposal or proposals to ke considered must 
have first received the approval of such central 
labor union at a regularly constituted meet.ng 
of such organization. 


5All resolutions, memorials, petitions and/or 
appeals received shall, immediately upon the 
expiration of the time for introduction herein- 
before indicated, be grouped as to nature of 
contents, character of subjects embraced and 
committees to which they are to be referred and 
all such proposals in such allocated form thall 
be prepared for distribution at the opening 
session of the convention. 

6The President shall be authorized in the in- 
terest of helpful consideration and expediency 
to appoint the contemplated chairman and rec- 
retary of the Committee on Resolutions and/or 
of any other committee to be appo.nted and as 
the number and character of proposals may in- 
dicate, and to require such chairman and tecre- 
tary to meet either at the headquarters «cf the 
American Federation of Labor, or at the con- 
vention city previous to the opening of the 
convention to consider propsals io be referred 
to such committee or committees and in order 
to enable them to more speedily and effectually 
report thereon to the convention itself, 

Sec. 7. The convention shall have power to 
order an executive session at any time. 

Sec. 8. None other than members of a bona 
fide ‘Trade Union shall be permitted to address 
the convention or to read papers therein, ex- 
cept by a two-thirds vote of ihe convention. 

Sec. 9. Party politics, whether they be Demo- 
cratic, Republican, Socialistic, Populistic, Pro- 
hibition or any other, shall have no piace in 
the conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Sec. 10. The rules and order of business gov- 
erning the preceding convention shall be in 
force from the opening of any ocnvention of 
the American Federation of Labor until new 
rules have been adopted by action of the 
convention. 

Sec. 11. A quorum for the transaction of 
business shall consists of not less than one- 
fourth of the delegates attending a convention. 

Sec. 12. No grievance shail be considered Ly 
any convention that has been decided by a pre- 
vious convention, except upon the recom menda- 
tion of the Executive Council, nor thall any 
grievance be considered where ihe parties 
thereto have not previously held a conference 
and attempted to adjust the same themselves. 
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ARTICLE IV—ReprESENTATION 

SECTION 1. The basis of representation in the 
convention shall be: From National and Inter- 
national Unions, less than four thousand mem- 
bers, one delegate ; four thousand or more, two 
delegates ; eight thousand or more, three dele- 
gates ; sixteen thousand or more, four delegates ; 
thirty-two thousand or more, five delegates, and 
so on. From Central Bodies, State Federations, 
National Departments, Federal Labor Unions, 
and Local Unions having no National or Inter- 
national Union, one delegate; provided, how- 
ever, that Local Unions and Federal Labor 
Unions herein referred to, located in one city, 
shall have the right to unite in sending a dele- 
gate to represent them unitedly. Only bona 
fide wage workers who are not members of, or 
eligible to membership in other trade unions, 
shall be eligible as delegates from Federal 
Labor Unions. Only those persons whose Local 
Unions are affiliated with Central Bodies or 
with State Branches and who are delegates to 
said Central Bodies or State Branches shall be 
eligible to represent C.ty Central Bodies or 
State Branches in the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 








Sec. 2. The delegates shall be elected at Jeast 
two weeks previous to the annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and the 
names of such delegates shall be forwarded to 
the cretary-Treasurer of this body immedi- 
ately after their election. 

Sec. 3. Questions may be decided by division 
or a show of hands, but if a call of the roll is 
demanded by one-tenth of the delegates present, 
each delegate shall cast one vote for every one 
hundred members or major fraction thereof 
which he represents, provided that the dele- 
gate’s union has been affilated with the Fed- 
eration for the full fiscal year preceding the 
convention. When affiliated for a period of Jess 
than one year, each delegate shall cast one- 
twelfth of one vote for each one hundred mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof which he repre- 
sents for each month for which per capita tax 
has been paid upon the members of his union. 
No city or state federation shall be allowed 
more than one vote, 

Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall prepare 
for use of the convention printed poll lists, 
containing the number of votes the delegates 
from National and International Unions are 
entitled to, based upon the average member- 
ship during the year, from reports made to the 
office of the Federation not later than June 3 
preceding the annual convention. 


Sec. 5. No organization or person that has 
seceded, or has been suspended, or expelled by 
the American Federation of Labor, or by any 
National or Anternational organization con- 
nected with the Federation shall, while under 
such penalty, be allowed representation or rec- 
ognition in this Federation, or in any Central 
Body or National or International Union econ- 
nected with the American Federation of Labor, 
under the penalty of the suspension of ihe body 
v.olating this section. No »rganizat.on officered 
or coatrolled ty Communists, or any person 
espousing Communism or advocating the vio- 
lent overthrow of our institutions shall be al- 
lowed on or recognition in any 
Central Body or State Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 6. No organization shall be entitled to 
representation unless such organization has ap- 
plied for and obta.ned a certi.icate of affiliation 
at least one month prior to the convention, and 
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represents 
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no person shall be recognized as a delegate who 
is not a member in good standing of the organ- 
ization he is elected to represent. 

ARTICLE V—Orricers 

Section 1. The officers of the Federation shall 
consist of a President, 15 Vice Presidents and 
a Secretary-Treasurer, to be elected by the «on- 
vention on the last day of the session unless 
otherwise determined by the convention and 
these officers shall be the <ecutive Council. 

See. 2. The President and Secretary-Treasurer 
shall be members of the succeeding convention 
in case they are not delegates, but without vote. 

Sec. 3. All elective officers shall be members 
of a local organization connected with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 4. The terms of the officers of the Ameri- 

ean Federation of Labor shall expire on the 
3lst day of December in the year succeeding 
the convention. 
«. 5. The President and Secretary-Treasurer 
shall engage suitable offices in the same build- 
ing at Washington, D. C., for the transaction 
of the business of the organization. 

Sec. 6. All books and financial accounts rhall 
at all times be open to the inspection of the 
President and Executive Council. 


ARTICLE VI—Dutiks or PRESIDENT 


SECTION 1. It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to preside at the regular and svecial con- 
ventions ; to exercise supervision of the Federa- 
tion throughout its jurisdiction; to sign all 
official documen and to travel with the con- 
sent of the Executive Council, whenever re- 
quired, in the interest of the Federation. 

Ss 2. The President shall submit to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, at the end of each month, 
an itemized account of all moneys, traveling 
and incidental, expended by him in the interest 
of the Federation; and shall report to the 
annual convention of the Federation, through 
the report of the Executive Council. ¢ 

fec. 3. The President, if not a delegate, shall 
have the casting vote in case of a tie, but thall 
not vote at other times. He shall be required 
to devote all his time to the interest of the 
Federation. 

Sec. 4. The President shall call meetings of 
the Executive Council, when necessary; nnd 
shall preside over their deliberations and rhall 
receive for his services $35,000 per nonnum, 
payable weekly. 

5. In case of a vacancy in the office of 
*resident, by death, resignation, or other cause, 
he Secretary-Treasurer shall perform the duties 

of the President until his successor is elected. 
In that event it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary-Treasur to ue, within six days from 
the date of vacancy, a call for a meeting of 
the Executive Council at headquarters for the 
purpose of electing a President to fill aid 
vacancy. 

Sec. 6. The President shall be authorized nnd 
empowered to discipline State Federations of 
Labor, City Central Labor Unions, and Local 
and Federal Labor Unions, including nuthority 
to suspend and/or expel any officer or member 
thereof, and/or to suspend and/or revoke their 
charter subject first to an appeal to the Execu- 
tive Council and thereafter to the next regular 
convention immediately following. The Pr 
dent, with the approval of the Executive Coun- 
cil, shall likewise have authority and _ be 
empowered to safeguard and protect and if 
necessary take immediate charge of all equities 
and properties, tangible or intangible, acquired 
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and/or possessed by State Federations of Labor, 
City Central Labor Unions and Local and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions or their subsidiaries or 
agents, whenever or however such equities 
and/or properties may be jeopardized through 
disobedience to the constitution, laws, rules and 
requirements of the American Federation of 
Labor or for any other reason or cause deemed 
imperative by the President and the Executive 
Council, and shall hold same in trust nas pro- 
vided by the laws of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Diseplinary action by the President shall con- 
sist of “emergency action” and ‘“‘decisions,” 
the latter being subject to the appeal to 
the Executive Council hereinbefore provided. 
“Emergency action” shall be taken when in the 
opinion of the President it is necessary to pre- 
serve the rights of the American Federation of 
Labor, or of any affiliate mentioned in this 
section, or of any officers or members thereof, 
and for the purpose of preserving the rtatus 
quo. Emergency action shall be effective only 
for 45 days unless within such 45 days written 
charges are caused to be served on the affiliate 
involved, or on the officers or members involved 
if they are individually charged. If ruch 
charges are served then the emergency sction 
shall stand until a trial is had before the Presi- 
dent or a representative designated by him to 
hear them. Such trial shall commence with‘n 
45 days after the charges have been rerved. If 
the trial is before a representative designated 
by the President he shall report his ‘findings 
orally or in writing to the President, who rhall 
within 15 days render a decision in the mat- 
ter. Such decision shall consist of a dismissal 
of the charges if found untrue or that they, or 
part of them, are sustained, whereupon the 
President shall take such disciplinary action as 
hereinbefore authorized. Such action shall ron- 
stitute the President’s “decision,”” but rhall be 
subject to change or modification by him before 
an appeal to the Executive Council is n«ted 
upon. An avpeal to the Executive Council 
shall be in writing and mailed to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor 
within 15 days after the President has ren- 
dered his decision. Pending an appeal, the 
decision of the President shall remain in full 
force and effect. 


ARTICLE VII—Duvutirs or SecretTary- 
TREASURER 

SECTION 1. The duties of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall be to take charge of all moneys, 
property, securities and other evidence of in- 
vestment, books, papers and effects of the 
general office; to conduct the correspondence 
pertaining to his office; to furnish the elective 
officers with the necessary stationery; to con- 
vene and act as Secretary at the regular and 
special conventions, and to furnish the Com- 
mittee on Credentials at the convention a rtate- 
ment of the financial standing of each a‘tiliated 
body; to forward on March list and Septem- 
ber Ist of each year to the secretaries of all 
affiliated organizations a list of the names and 
addresses of all secretaries and organizers. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer rhall keen all 
letters, documents, accounts, etc., in such man- 
ner as the regular and special conventions may 
direct; he shall receive and collect all moneys 
due the Federation which shall be paid out 
only on the approval of the President. 

Sec. The Secretary-Treasurer shall collect 
the interest on all interest-bearing securities or 
other deposit at the expiration of each interest 
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period. The Secretary-Treasurer shall deposit 
in open account in bank or banks in the name 
of the American Federation of Labor and as 
Secretary-Treasurer all amounts in his posses- 
sion not in certificates of deposit or invested 
in interest-bearing securities and before any 
money thus deposited can be withdrawn each 
check shall be signed by him as Secretary- 
Treasurer. A copy of this section shall be for- 
warded by the President of the Federation to 
each bank upon which the Federation holds 
certificates of deposit. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall pay all 
warrants regularly drawn when signed by the 
President or his authorized agent as required 
by this constitution and none others. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary-Treasurer shall issue 
stamps to Local and Federal Labor Unions, 
which shall be used by such unions with which 
to receipt for members’ dues. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of each Interna- 
tional, National, Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Union affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to furnish to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor 
a copy of all official reports issued by such 
affiliated organizations containing a statement 
of their membership in good standing and to 
furnish such add‘tional statistical data ms may 
be called for by the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor as may be in 
the pos sion of the respective unions. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary-Treasurer shall give a 
bond for the faithful performance of his duties 
in such amount as may be determined by the 
Executive Council and shall report to the mn- 
nual convention of the Federation through the 
report of the Executive Council, and for his 
services he shall receive $33,000 per annum, 
payable weekly. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary-Treasurer shall submit 
to the Auditing Committee for their inspec- 
tion, vouchers for all moneys expended; close 
all accounts of the Federation on June 30 of 
each year and all moneys received or disbursed 
after such date shall not be reported in the 
general balance account of the ensuing conven- 
tion. He shall print the financial statement 
quarterly as a separate document and forward 
copy to all affiliated National and International 
Unions, State federations of labor, city central 
bodies and directly affiliated Local Unions. 


ARTICLE VIII—Dutits or FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 

SECTION 1. The Executive Council shall ap- 
point three of its members as a Finance Com- 
mittee, of which the President shall be one. 
This Finance Committee, with the Secretary- 
Treasurer, shall be clothed with authority to 
invest the surplus funds of the Federation in 
sound securities, or to deposit same in bank or 
banks in interest-bearing certificates of de- 
posit. Surplus funds of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor shall be invested in sound securi- 
ties or shall be deposited by the Secretary- 
Treasurer in bank or banks in interest-bearing 
certificates of deposit in the name of the 
American Federation of Labor as_ directed 
by the Finance Committee, and in order to be 
sashed shall require the signatures of ihe 
Secretary-Treasurer or his authorized agent, 
and the President or his authorized ngent. 

Sec. 2. All securities and other evidence of 
investment shall be placed in a cafe deposit box 
in the name of the American Federation of 
Labor in a bank selected by the Finance Com- 
mittee and access to said box shall only be 
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had jointly by the Secretary-Treasurer and 
the President or the Secretary-Treasurer and 
at least one member of the Finance Committee 
designated by the President. 

ARTICLE IX—ExeEcuTIve CouNCcIL 

SecTION 1. The Executive Council shall econ- 
sist of the President, 15 Vice Presidents and 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. All Executive Council mem- 
bers shall be members of a local organization 
connected with the American Federation of 
Labor. All Executive Council members shall 
function as such until December 31, in the year 
succeeding the convention. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Council to watch legislative measures directly 
affecting the interests of working people, and 
to initiate, whenever necessary, such legislative 
act’on as the convention may direct. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Council shall use every 
possible means to organize new National or 
International Trade or Labor Unions, and to 
organize Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions, and connect them with the Federation 
until such time as there is a sufficient number 
to form a National or International Union, 
when it shall be the duty of the President of 
the Federation to see that such organization 
is formed. 

Sec. 4. When a National or International 
Union has been formed, the President shall 
notify all Local Unions of that trade to a‘iliate 
with such National or International Union, 
and unless said notification be complied with, 
within three months, their charters shall be 
revoked. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Council shall also pre- 
pare and present to the convention, in printed 
form, a concise statement of the details Jead- 
ing up to approved and pending boycotts (and 
all matters of interest to the convention), and 
no indorsement for a boycott shall be considered 
by the convention except it has been fo re- 
ported by the Executive Council. 

Sec. 6. While we recognize the right of each 
trade to manage its own affairs, it shall be the 
duty of the Executive Council to secure the 
unification of all labor organizations, so far as 
to assist each other in any trade dispute. 

Spec. 7. Whenever the revenue of the Federa- 
tion shall warrant such action, the Executive 
Council shall authorize the sending out of 
Trade Union speakers from place to place in 
the interests of the Federation. 

Sec. 8. The salaries of organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor shall he deter- 
mined by the Executive Council in addition to 
which they shall receive railroad fare and hotel 
expenses when traveling away from the city in 
which they reside. The remuneration for rerv- 
ices of members of the Executive Council, fra- 
ternal delegates, interpreters and speakers, or 
other persons temporarily employed by the 
American Federation of Labor shall be deter- 
mined by the Executive Council. 

Sec. 9. The Executive Council shall have 
power to make the rules to govern matters not 
in conflict with this Constitution, or the con- 
stitution of affiliated unions, and shall report 
accordingly to the Federation. 

Sec. 10. In the event of a vacancy of any 
member of the Executive Council, other than 
that of the President, by reason of death, 
resignation, or other cause, the President shall 
make such vacancy known to the Executive 








Council, and shall call for nominations. The 
names of all nominees shall be submitted to 
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the Executive Council, and it shall require a 
majority vote of the Executive Council to elect. 
Upon each unsuccessful balloting the name of 
the candidate receiving the lowest number of 
votes shall be dropped. 

Sec. 11. All Local Trade Unions and Federal 
Labor Unions holding charters direct from the 
American Federation of Labor, desiring the 
assistance of the American Federation of Labor 
in trade disputes, shall submit to the President 
of the American Federation of Labor for ap- 
proval by the Executive Council the full state- 
ment of the grievance, and shall receive within 
twenty (20) days from the President an an- 
swer as to whether they will be sustained or 
not, and no benefits shall be paid where a 
strike takes places before the Local Union has 
received the approval of the Executive Council. 

Spec. 12. No charter shall be granted by the 
American Federation of Labor to any National, 
International, Trade, or Federal Labor Union 
without a positive and clear definition of the 
trade jurisdiction claimed by the applicant, and 
the charter shall not be granted if the jruis- 
diction claimed is a trespass on the jurisdiction 
of existing affilitaed unions, without the writ- 
ten consent of such unions; no affiliated Inter- 
national, National, or Local Union shall be 
permitted to change its title or name, if any 
trespass is made thereby on the jurisdiction of 
an affiliated organization, without having iirst 
obtained the consent and approval of a con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor ; 
and it is further provided, that should any 
of the members of such National, International, 
Trade or Federal Labor Union work at any 
other vocation, trade, or profession, they shall 
join the union of such vocation, trade, or pro- 
fession, provided such are organized nnd nffili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 13. The Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor shall only have power 
to revoke the charter of an affiliated National 
or International Union when the revocation 
has been ordered by a two-thirds majority of 
a regular or special convention of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, by a roll-call vote. 

A National or International Union chartered 
by and affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor can be suspended from membership 
in the American Federation of Labor only by 
a majority vote of the duly accredited delegates 
in attendance at any session of a convention, 
voting in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 3 of Article IV of this constitution, 
except in cases where two (2) or more Na- 
tional or International Unions unite and con- 
spire to launch, create or maintain an organi- 
zation dual and rival to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In that event, charges may be 
filed against said organization, or organiza- 
tions, a hearing shall be held upon said eharges 
by the Executive Council and if found guilty 
by it, said organization, or organizations, may 
be suspended from affiliation with the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor by the Executive 
Council with the right of appealing to the 
next succeeding annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. If appeal is 
taken, the suspended union, or unions, will 
have the right of appearing before the conven- 
tion committees and the convention itself, but 
without the right to vote. 

Sec. 14. The Executive Council shall be au- 
thorized and empowered to take ruch actions 
and render such decisions as may be necessary 
to carry out fully and adequately all provisions 
contained in the constitution and general laws 
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as well as declarations and decisions of the 
conventions, and it shall be authorized and em- 
powered to take such further actions and ren- 
der such further decisions during the interim 
of conventions as may become necessary to 
safeguard and promote the best interest of the 
Federation and of all its affiliated unions. 
ARTICLE X—REVENUB 

SecTION 1. The revenue of the Federation 
shall be derived from a per capita tax to be 
paid upon the full paid-up membership of all 
affiliated bodies, as follows: From International 
or National Trade Unions, a per capita tax of 
four (4) cents per member per month; from 
Local Trade Unions and Federal Labor Unions, 
thirty-eight (38) cents per member per month, 
eight and one-half (8%) cents of which must 
be set aside to be used only in the case of ttrike 
or lockout unless otherwise ordered by the 
Executive Council; the amount received by the 
American Federation of Labor on each initia- 
tion fee from all directly affiliated local unions 
shall be 25 per cent of the total initiation fee 
received by the local union from the individual, 
but in no case shall the amount received by the 
American Federation of Labor be Jess than one 
dollar ; from Central and State Bodi $10 per 
year, payable quarterly. Revenue may also be 
derived from assessments when and as ordered 
by a majority vote of a regular or special con- 
vention or when derived in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 1, Article XII. 

Sec. 2. Delegates shall not be entitled to a 
seat in the regular or special conventions unless 
the tax and assessments of their organization, 
as provided for in Section 1, Article X, and 
assessments as provided in Article XII, Sec- 
tions 1 and 2, have been paid in full to the 
second month preceding the regular or special 
convention, 

Sec. 3. Any organization affiliated with this 
Federation not paying its per capita tax on or 
before the 15th of each month and assessment 
or assessments when due and payable shall be 
notified of the fact by the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Federation, and if at the end of three 
months it is still in arrears it shall become 
suspended from membership by the Federation, 
and can be reinstated only by a vote of the 
convention when such arrearages are paid in 
full, as provided in Section 2 of this Article. 


ARTICLE XI—LocaL CENTRAL BopieEs 


SECTION 1. No Central Labor Union, or any 
other central body of delegates, shall admit to 
or retain in their councils delegates from any 
local organization that owes its allegiance to 
any other body, National or International, 
hostile to any affiliated organization, or that 
has been suspended or expelled by, or not con- 
nected with a National or International or- 
ganization of their trade herein affiliated; nor 
are delegates to be seated from locals of Na- 
tional or International organizations which nre 
not affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor, under penalty of having their «harter 
revoked for violation of their charter by the 
President or the Executive Council subject to 
appeal to the next convention. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of all National 
and International Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor to instruct their 
Local Podies to join chartered Central Labor 
Bodies, Departments, and State Federations in 
their vicinity where such exist. Similar in- 
structions shall be given by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to all Trade and Federal 
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Labor Unions under its jurisdiction. 

Spec. 3. Where there are five or more Local 
Unions in any city belonging to any National 
or International Union affiliated with this Fed- 
eration they may organize a Ceniral Labor 
Union, or shall join such body if already in 
existence. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Council and Local Cen- 
tral Labor Unions shall use all possible means 
to organize and connect as Local Unions to 
National or International Unions the organiza- 
tions in their vicinity ; to aid the formation of 
National or International Unions where none 
exist, and to organize Federal Labor Unions 
where the number of craftsmen precludes any 
other form of organization. 

Sec. 5. No Central Labor Union, or other 
central body of delegates, shall have the au- 
thority or power to order any organization, 
affiliated with such Central Labor Union, or 
other central labor body, to strike, or to take 
a strike vote, where such organization has a 
national organization, until the proper authori- 
ties of such National or Inte*national organiza- 
tion have been consulted and agreed to such 
action. A violation of this law shall be suffi- 
cient cause for the President or the Executive 
Council to revoke the charter. 

Sec. 6. Separate charters may be issued to 
Central Labor Unions, Local Unions, or Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, composed exclusively of 
colored members, where, in the judgment of 
the Executive Council, it appears advisable and 
to the best interest of the Trade Union Move- 
ment to do so. 

Sec. 7. No Central Labor Union or other 
Central Body of delegates shall have power or 
author.ty to originate a boycott, nor shall such 
bodies endorse and order the placing of the 
name of any person, firm or corporation on an 
unfair list that has agreements with any Iinter- 
national or National Unions or Local Unions 
until the National or International Unions or 
Local Unions having such agreements are in- 
formed of the request made upon the Central 
Body of delegates and such International, Na- 
tional or Local Unions working under agree- 
ments that may be affected have had reasonable 
time to intercede and until the Local Union 
desiring such action by the Central Body has, 
before declaring the boycott, suomitted the 
matter in dispute to the Central Body for in- 
vestigation and the best endeavors on its part 
to effect an amicable settlement. 

Failure to reach an understanding between 
the Unions involved, the entire matter shall 
be referred to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor which shall be 
empowered to grant or refuse such request. 

Sec. 8. No Central Body or Department affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor 
shall reject credentials presented by a duiy 
elected or appointed delegation of a Local 
Union chartered by a National or an interna- 
tional Union having affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; provided, however, 
that upon written charges, signed by at least 
three delegates, any delegate of an affiliated 
Union may, upon conviction after a fair trial, 
be expelled or suspended. Action of the Cen- 
tral Body under this section shall be subject to 
appeal to the Executive Counc.| of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, and no delegation 








representing Local Unions affiliated, as herein 
described, shall be suspended or expelled until 
like action is iaken. 

Sec. 9. No Central Body shall take part in 
the adjustment of wage contracts, wage dis- 
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putes or working rules of Local Unions, affili- 
ated with a National or Interantional Union, 
unless the laws of the National or International 
Union permit, except upon the request or con- 
sent of the executive officer of the National 
or International Union affected. 

Sec. 10. Local Unions of National or Inter- 
national Unions affiliated with the Departments 
attached to the American Federation of Labor, 
in any city where a Local Department exists, 
shall not be eligible to membership in any 
Local Department unless they are connected 
with the chartered Central Body, nor shall they 
be eligible to membership in the Central Body 
unless they are affiliated with the Local De- 
partment. 

Spec. 11. The representation of local unions 
entitled to affiliation in Central Labor Unions 
shall be as follows: Local Unions having 60 
members, or less, 2 delegates; from 51 to 100 
members, 3 delegates; 101 to 250 members, 4 
delegates ; 251 to 500 members, 5 delegates; 1 
additional delegate to be allowed for each addi- 
tional 500 members or majority fraction thereof. 


ARTICLE XII—Ass 
SECTION 1. The Executive Council shall have 
power to declare a levy of one cent per mem- 
ber per week on all affiliated unions for a 
period not exceeding twenty-six weeks in any 
one year when the interests of the American 
Federation of Labor require and when funds 
available from per capita tax are insufficient 
to meet the needs of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Sec. 2. Any Union, International, National 
or Local, failing to pay within sixty days the 
levies declared in accordance with Section 1, 
shall be deprived of representation in conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor and 
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in City Central Bodies affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 
ARTICLE XIII—Derense Funp ror LocaL 


TRADE AND FepeRAL LaBor UNIONS 


SecTION 1. Unless otherwise ordered by the 
Executive Council the moneys of the defense 
fund shall be drawn only to sustain strikes or 
lockouts of Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions when such strikes or lockouts are au- 
thorized, indorsed, and conducted in conformity 
with the following provisions of this Article: 

Sec. 2. In the event of a disagreement be- 
tween a Local Union and an employer which, 
in the opinion of the Local Union, may result 
in a strike, such Union shall notify the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
who shall investigate, or cause an investigation 
to be made of the disagreement, and endeavor 
to adjust the difficulty. If his efforts shall 
prove futile, he shall take such steps as he may 
deem necessary in notifying the Executive 
Council, and if the majority of said Council 
shall decide that a strike is necessary such 
Union shall be authorized to order a strike, but 
that under no circumstances shall a strike or 
lockout be deemed legal, or moneys expended 
from the defense fund on that account, unless 
the strike or lockout shall have been first au- 
thorized and approved by the President and 
Executive Council. 

Sec. 3. When a strike has been authorized 
and approved by the President and Executive 
Council, the president of the Local Union in- 
terested shall, within twenty-four hours, call a 
meeting of said Union, of which every member 
shall be regularly notified, to take action 
thereon, and no member shall vote on such 
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question unless he is in good standing. Should 
three-fourths of the members present decide, 


by secret ballot, on a strike, the president of 
the Local Un.on shall immediately notity the 
President of the American Federation of Labor 
of the cause of the matter in dispute, what 
the wages, hours, and conditions of labor then 
are; what advances, if any, are sought; what 
reductions are offered, if any; state the num- 
ber employed and unemployed; ihe state of 
trade generally in the locality, and the number 
of persons involved, union and nonunion; also 
the number of members who would become en- 
titled to the benefits herein provided should the 
application be authorized and approved, 

Sec. 4. No Local shall be entitied to benefit 
from the defense fund unless it has been in 
continuous good standing for one year; and no 
member shail be entitled to benefit 1rom taid 
defense fund unless he has been a member in 
good standing in the American Federation of 
Labor tor at least one year. 

Suc. 5. When a strike has been inaugurated 
under the provisions of Sections 2 and 3, the 
American Federation of Labor shall pay io the 
bonded officer of the Union involved, or his 
order, for a period of ten weeks, an amount 
equal to ten ($10) dollars per week for cach 
member. Kach Local Union shall require its 
treasurer to give proper bond for whe tafe- 
keeping and disbursement of all funds of the 
Local. No benefit shall be paid for the jirst 
two weeks of the strike. The Executive Coun- 
cil shall have the power to authorize the pay- 
ment of strike benefits for an additional per.od. 

Sec. 6. No member of a Local Un.on on 
strike shall be entitled to weekly bene.ts un- 
less he reports daily to the proper officer of 
the Local Union while the strike convinues, 
and no memver who shall receive a week’s 
work, three days to be a week, shall receive 
benetits. Any member refusing other work 
while on strike (providing said work is not in 
contlict with labor’s interests) shall not be en- 
title to any benefits. 

Sec. 7. Any union inaugurating a_ strike 
without the approval of the tixecutive Council 
shall not receive benefits on account of taid 
strike. 

Spec. 8 In case of lockout or the victimiza- 
tion of members, the txecutive Council shall 
have power to pay benefits if, upon investiga- 
tion, it is found that the Local Union whose 
members are involved did not by vheir actions 
or demands provoke the lockout by their 
employer. 

Sec. 9. During the continuance of a strike 
the executive board of the Local Union shail 
make weekly reports to the Secre.ary-Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor, thow- 
ing the amount of money distributed for bene- 
fits, and to whom paid, furnishing individual 
receipts to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor trom all mem- 
bers to whom such bene.ts have been paid, 
and all other facts that may be required. 

Spec. 10. Before a strike shall be declared off 
a special meeting of the Union shall be cailed 
for that purpose, and it shall require a ma- 
jority vote of all members present to decide 
the question either way. 

Sec. 11. in the event of the defense fund be- 
coming dangerously low through protracted 
strike or lockout, the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Lavor shall have the 
power to levy an assessment of ten cents on 
each member of Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions, assessments to be restricted to not 
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that 
there shall always be a surplus of five thousand 


more than five per year; and further, 
($5,000) dollars in the defense fund. 

Sec. 12. No Local shall be entitled to any of 
the benefits of the defense fund unless it re- 
quires its members to pay not less than one 
dollar ($1.00) per month. The financial tecre- 
taries and the treasurers of each Local ‘Trade 
or Federal Labor Union directly affiliated to 
the American Federation of Labor shall, 
through the Secretary-Treasurer of the Fed- 
eration, bond said financial officers in such sum 
as shall be adequate to protect its funds. 

Spec. 13. Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions shall set aside for the maintenance of 
a local defense fund not less than five cents a 
month from each member. 

Spc. 14, That initiation fees charged by di- 
rectly affiliated Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Unions shall be not less than -00 nor more 
than $15.00, and that 25 per cent of the total 
initiation fee received by such Local Trade or 
Federal Labor Union from each individual shall 
be forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor, but in no 
case shall the amount received by the American 
Federation of Labor be less than one ($1) dol- 
lar, together with the per capita tax; accom- 
panied by a monthly report giving the number 
of members paid for, and names of those ini- 
tiated, reinstated, suspended and expelled, and 
number of members upon whom back per 
capita tax is being paid and months pa.d for; 
on blanks to be furnished by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Federation. When dues i.re 
paid, the Financial Secretary of the Local 
Union shall place a per capita tax stamp in 
the member’s dues book. ‘These stamps must 
be used. Suspended members can be reinstated 
only by the payment of three months’ back 
per capita tax, in addition to the tax yor the 
current month, and a fee of one ($1.00) dollar 
for reinstatement stamp. 
> 15. That traveling cards issued to mem- 
bers by Local Trade or Federal Labor Unions 
shall admit members presenting the same to 
membership in Lo Trade or Federal Labor 
Unions directly affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 16. That Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions shall be prohibited from assessing their 
members or appropriating their funds for any 
purpose other than union or American sedera- 
tion of Labor purposes. That each directly 
affiliated union shall forward monthly to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor a complete statement of all 
funds received and expended. 

Sec. 1/. No Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Union, or Central Body or State Branch, thall 
disband so long as seven members or five Local 
Unions desire to retain the charter. Upon 
the dissolution, the suspension or the revoca- 
tion of the charter of any Local Trade or 
Federal Labor Union, or Central Body or State 
Branch, all funds and property of any charac- 
ter shall revert to the American Federation 
of Labor ,to be held in trust until such time 
that the suspended or defunct organ.zation 
may be reorganized and ready to coniine its 
activities and actions to conform with recog- 
nized enforceable laws of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It shall further be the duty 
of the officers of the Local ‘trade or Federal 
Labor Union or Central Lody or State Branch, 
which has been dissolved, or whose cnarter has 
been suspended or revoked, to deliver all funds 
and property to the President of ihe American 
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Federation of Labor or a representative whom 
he may designate for that purpose. 


ARTICLE XIV—MISCELLANEOUS 


SECTION 1. Certificates of affiliation shall be 
granted by the President of the Federation, by 
and with the consent of the Executive Council, 
to all National and International Unions and 
local bodies affiliated with this Federation. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council is authorized 
and empowered to charter Local Trade Unions 
and Federal Labor Unions, to determine their 
respective jurisdictions not in conflict with 
National and International Unions, to deter- 
mine the minimum number of members re- 
quired, qualifications for membership and to 
make rules and regulations relating to their 
conduct, activities and affairs from time to 
time and as in its judgment is warranted or 
deemed advisable. 

Sec. 3. The certificate fee for affiliated bodies 
shall be five ($5) dollars, payable to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation, and the 
fee shall accompany the application. 

Sec. 4. The American Federation of Labor 
shall refer all applications for certificates of 
affiliation from Local Unions or Federal Labor 
Unions from a vicinity where a chartered Cen- 
tral Labor Union exists to that body for in- 
vestigation and approval. 

Sec. 5. Certificates of affiliation shall not be 
granted by State Federations of Labor. That 
power is vested solely in the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor and 
the executive officers of National and Inter- 
national Unions affiliated therewith. 

Sec. 6. Fraternal delegates attending the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
shall be entitled to all the rights of delegates 
from Central Bodies. 


ARTICLE XV—-GENERAL RULES GOVERNING 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


SpcTION 1. For the greater development of 
the labor movement, departments rubordinate 
to the American Federation of Labor are to 
be established from time to time as in the 
judgment of the American Federation of Labor, 
or of its Executive Council, may be deemed ad- 
visable. Each department is to manage and 
finance its own affairs. 

Sec. 2. To be entitled to representation in 
any department, organizations eligible to join 
it must first be and remain in affiliation to 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 3. To be entitled to representation in 
Local Councils, or Railway System Federations 
of departments, Local Unions are required to 
be part of affiliated National or International 
Unions affiliated to departments or directly 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. 
Said Local Unions shall first be and remain in 
affiliation to Central Lahor Unions chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 4. The fundamental Jaws and procedure 
of each Department are to conform to, and be 
administered in the same manner as the Jaws 
and procedure governing the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. No Department, Local Coun- 
cil or Railway System Federation of same shall 
enact laws, rules, or regulations in conflict with 
the laws and procedure of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and in the event of change of 
laws and procedure of the latter, Department, 
Local Councils, and Railway System Federa- 





tions are to change their laws and procedure 
to conform thereto. 


Sec. Each Department to be considered 
the official method of the American Federation 
of Labor for transacting the portion of its 
business indicated by the name of the Depart- 
ment, in consequence of which affiliated and 
eligible organizations should be part of their 
respective departments and should comply with 
their actions and decisions, subject to appeal 
therefrom to the Executive Council and the 
conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor. When an organization has interests in 
departments other than the one of its principal 
affiliation, in which it shall pay per capita tax 
upon its entire membership, it is to be repre- 
sented in and pay per capita tax to the other 
departments upon the number of members 
whose occupations come under such other de- 
partments, but this in no instance shall be Jess 
than 20 per cent of the membership upon 
which it pays per capita tax to the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 6. Departments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are to have their headquar- 
ters located in the city of Washington, D. C., 
and if possible in the same building with the 
headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor, unless there are reasons to the con- 
trary satisfactory to the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 7. Departments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor shall hold their conventions 
immediately before or after the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor and in the 
same city where the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is held, at which time 
and place their laws and procedure shall be 
made to conform to the laws and procedure of 
the American Federation of Labor and to go 
into effect the first day of January immediately 
following, to conform to the date when the 
laws and procedure of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor go into effect. For reasons of 
transportation, expediency and the methods of 
representation, the Railway, Metal Trades and 
Mining Departments may hold conventions at 
other dates and places, and in that event said 
departments shall authorize their executive 
boards to have said departments’ Jaws conform 
to the preceding portion of this section. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council of each De- 
partment shall consist of not more than nine 
members, including the executive officer or offi- 
cers thereof. This not to apply to or interfere 
with the procedure on this subject found to be 
essential in the Railway Department. 

Sec. 9. The officers of each Department shall 
report to the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor that the Department 
has conformed to the laws, procedure and ac- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor as 
they affect each Department. 

Sec. 10. In the Building and Construction 
Trades Department (on the basis of its law of 
1913), organizations having seven or more 
delegates, each such delegate shall on roll-call 
be entitled to two votes. A roll-call shall be 
held upon the demand of one-fourth of all dele- 
gates whose credentials have been accepted and 
who have been seated in the conventions. 

Sec. 11. The officers of the various depart- 
ments shall submit a quarterly report to the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor of the work done by their Depart- 
ment, and its general conditions. 

Sec. 12. At all regular meetings of the Exec- 
utive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, there shall be present, during some 
period of the Council meeting, the executive 
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elit 


Department, to take 
may be of 


officer or officers of each 
up with the Council matters that 
mutual] interest. 

Sec. 13. A 
can Federationist 


page of each issue of the Ameri- 
to be available to and to be 
used by each Department for official report or 
for publication of some subject identified with 
the Department, each Department nate 
its officer to submit the report. 


ARTICLE XVI 


to desis 


RETIREMENT OF EXECUTIVE 


OFFICERS 

Secretary-Treasurer oi 
the American Federation of Labor, either 
of them, may retire after reaching age of 65 
years, and after having served 20 years. In 
such event such officers shall have the title of 
President Emeritus, or Secretary-Treasurer 


The President and 


AMER 


ICAN FEDERATION LABOR 


and shall render service to the 
Federation of Labor in an advisory 
status. They shall be com- 
pensated for such service by the American 
Federation of Labor for life in an amount 
equal to fifty per centum of the annual salary 
to which such officer may be entitled at the 
of termination of services as such officer 
the same shall be payable weekly. Time 
as an officer of any organization affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor 
shall be included in determining length of 
ervice hereunder. 
ARTICLE XVII 
This Constitution can be amended or altered 


only at a regular session of the convention, 
and to do so it shall require a two-thirds vote. 


OF 


Emeritus, 
American 
and consultative 


time 
and 
served 


AMENDMENTS 





RULES ADOPTED BY THE 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 





xliii 


RULES ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


UPON RESOLUTION, DULY MADE, SEC- 
ONDEvD AND PASSED, ‘\HE FOLLOWING 
RULES WtrRE ADOPTED BY THE «XECU- 
TIVe COUNCiL Or THE AMER.CAN FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR, FURSUANT TO 
THEIR CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY 
AS SET FORTH IN SECTION 8, OF AR- 
TICLE 9, OF THE CONSTIiTULION OF THE 
AMERICAN FuDERATi:ON OF LABOR, iN 
SESSION IN WASHiNG'TON, D. C., MAY 
5-20, 1936, AND AMENWEKD BY CONVEN- 
TION ACTION, NEW ORLEANS, LA., NO- 
VEMBER 26, 1940. 

“1. State Federations of Labor chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor shall adopt 
their policies—legislative, political, civic and 
organizational—to the policies adopted by the 
Conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor, and if any State Federation of Labor 
purposely deviates from the policies of the 
American Federation of Labor, or if any State 
Federation of Labor violates any of the Jaws 
or provisions of the Constitution of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor or any order of its 
Executive Council pursuant thereto, such State 
Federation of Labor shall be dealt with by the 
Executive Council. In the event the Executive 
Council finds a State Federation of Labor 
guilty after hearing of charges filed, the Execu- 
tive Council may take any of the following 
steps: (a) Forgive said breach with or with- 
out conditions to be fulfilled by said State Fed- 
eration of Labor; (b) suspend said State Fed- 
eration from the American Federation of Labor 
and from enjoying the benefits from said inem- 
bership for a definite or for an indefinite time; 
(c) penalize said State Federation for paid 
breach in any other way; or (d) if the ac- 
tions of said State Federation of Labor have 
been so serious that all relations between it 
and the American Federation of Labor thould 
be severed, revoke its charter subject to ap- 
peal to the next succeeding convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“2. lhe President of the American Federa- 





tion of Labor, under authority vested in the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor, is hereby authorized to discipline 
any Central Labor Union or any Federal or 


Local Labor Union and where the President of 
the American Federation of Labor in pursu- 
ance of this authority has disciplined any Cen- 
tral Labor Union, or Federal or Local Labor 
Union, and has suspended or expelled its offi- 
cials, or has suspended its charter, an appeal 
mi be taken by the aggrieved party to the 
Executive Council, and if the said appeal pre- 
sents a prima facie case of error on the part 
of the President, the Executive Council may 
hear and determine the appeal. 

‘3. ‘Lhe Executive Council shall investigate 
the affairs and audit the books of Federal and 
of Local Labor Unions periodically, and if taid 
audit and investigat.on shows that said Fed- 
eral or Local Labor Union has more members 
than it is paying a per capita iax on, the 
ixecutive Council shall take steps to collect in 
full the per capita tax due the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” 

Approved by 1936 convention held in Tampa, 
Fla. (page 49/, official proceedings). 


THE FOLLOWING RULE WAS ADOPTED 
AT A ME&ETING OF THE EX#&CUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TiON Or LABOR HELWY AT THE COSMO- 
POLiTAN HOLKEL, DENVER, COLO., OCTO- 
BER 14, 193): 

EXPENSES INCURRED IN RECOVERING PROPERTY 
AND FUNDS ARE CHARGEABLE TO FUNDS OR 
PROPERTY R®COVERED 
“Whenever a directly chartered Trade or 

Federal Labor Union or State or City Central 

Body affiliated with the American Federation 

of Labor secedes or its charter is suspended or 

revoked, and demand is made upon such organi- 
zation or its officers to deliver to the President 
of the American Federation of Labor, or his 
authorized representative, the records, prop- 
erty and funds of such organization, and such 
demand is refused, then all expenses, of what- 
ever nature, incurred by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in recovering such records, 
property and funds shall be a lawful charge 
upon the property and funds involved and or 
recovery thereof the American Federation of 

Labor shall reimburse itself from the property 

and funds recovered.” 
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Report of 


FIRST DAY 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
September 21, 1953. 


First Day—Monday Morning Session 

Pursuant to law the Seventy-Second 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor convened in the 
Gold Room of the Jefferson Hotel at 
10:10 o’clock, A.M., Louis J. Renschen, 
President of the Central Trades and 
Labor Union of St. Louis, presiding as 
Temporary Chairman. 


While the delegates and visitors were 
assembling, Jules Blattner’s band en- 
tertained with musical selections. 


CHAIRMAN RENSCHEN: According 
to the program, ladies and gentlemen, 
Bishop Cody was to be here this morn- 
ing to give the invocation. However, 
he was unavoidably detained, and Il am 
going to call on Vice President Mat- 
thew Woll to give the invocation. 


INVOCATION 
(Vice-President Matthew Woll, 
A. F. of L.) 


May we pray that this Convention 


MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


will prove of utmost benefit for all 
of our peoples of North America, and 
for the peoples of the entire free world. 
Of Him who rules the destinies of all 
of us, we ask His divine blessing for 
this Convention, that it may reach the 
highest peak ever attained and that it 
may receive the full blessings of His 
divinity. 

CHAIRMAN RENSCHEN 
very kindly, Mr. Woll. 

We will now have the National An. 


thems of the United States and Canada. 
All delegates please rise. 


Thank you 


F . The audience joined in the sing- 
ing of the National Anthems of the 
United States and Canada. 


CHAIRMAN RENSCHEN: We have 
a group from the International Ladies 
Garment Workers here, members who 
are employed at their trade locally, and 
they have graciously consented to come 
here and give us a few inspirational 
songs in order to make the burdens of 
this Convention a little lighter. 


At this time I am very happy to 
present the Chorus of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 








Kenneth 
Soloists 


directed by 
3illups, assisted by 
Mona Walker and Edward Menard, 
sang the following selections: “One 
World” “O’Hare-Wilson"”, Medley - 
“Bread and ”" “We Are Building 
a Strong Union,” “Drill, Ye Tarriers, 
Drill’—traditional, “Solidarity Forever” 
—Tune: “Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ 
arranged by Ringwold. 


The 
Brown 


Chorus, 


toses 





, 








CHAIRMAN RENSCHEN: On behalf 
of all of us assembled here, I want to 
sincerely thank the chorus of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union for their wonderful songs and 


for the inspiration they have given us 
in order to get the work started here 
this morning. Thank you very much. 

It is now my pleasure and privilege 
to present to you the Ixecutive Secre- 
tary of our Central Trades and Labor 
Union who has recently been elected 


to that position to extend the words of 
welcome on behalf of the Central Body, 
Executive Secretary William A. Webb. 


MR. WILLIAM A. WEBB 
(Executive Secretary, 
Central Trades and Labor Union) 


President Meany, 


Chairman, : 
distinguished 


Schnitzler, 


Mr. 


Secretary 





guests, fellow delegates, and visitors. 
It is a great honor and a privilege for 
me on behalf of the A. F. of L. Central 
Trades and Labor Union in St. Louis 
and vicinity to welcome this 72nd an- 
nual convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor back to our city after 
an absence of 43 years. Now, the Local 
Committee here in St. Louis has gone 
all out to make your visit here as 


pleasant and cheerful as possible, even 


though there may be many serious 
issues that will demand much serious 
thought and hard work on the part of 
everyone here. We will endeavor to 
make your free moments pleasant and 
relaxing, so that we may all come back 
into the business sessions of this con- 
vention refreshed with a new vigor to 


the work 

have prepared a cocktail of 
hospitality for this con- 
vention The State of Missouri being 
a northern state with a southern ex- 
posure, we are glad to give you south- 
mixed with northern 


carry on 
Now, we 
welcome and 


ern hospitality ) 
liberality. The City of St. Louis being 
the gateway to the West, we are going 


to give you that homey, friendly, neigh- 
borly informality of the West and you 
use your own judgment on the amount 


of restraint and refinement that you 
wish to mix with it. ° 
Sometime ago I listened to one of our 
great labor leaders making a speech 
and he made these remarks: “The 
Ship of State of our nation is ablaze 
fore and aft with reactionary anti- 
labor legislation. Labor is’ trapped 
amidships and now is the time for all 
members of organized labor to become 
fire fighters to extinguish this dire 


threat to our very existence.” 
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thought of those re- 


I have often 
marks and I have often wondered if 
some segments of our organized move- 
ment were fearful of a jurisdictional 
dispute with the Firefighters’ Inter- 
national Union should they fight a fire 
of this kind. I can assure you that my 
good friends President Redmond and 
Secretary Richardson of the Interna- 
tional Association of Firefighters 
would be very happy to issue all of us 
working permits to extinguish a con- 
flagration of this kind. There is a 


moral to that story and it is this: If 
we all man the fire hose together and 
coordinate our efforts, we will be able 


to extinguish efficiently and effectively 


any threat to our very existence as a 
labor group, and as good American 
citizens 

Now, all of you people have been 
furnished copies of the program for 
this convention, and on top of that 
copy on the first page is the word 
“Welcome” in bold type. If I have not 


up to this point made you feel welcome, 
there is an entire staff of notables and 
dignitaries to follow me in support of 
saying welcome to St. Louis. Thank 
you, 


Thank 
words 
Central 


RENSCHEN: 
Webb, for your 
the St. Louis 


CHAIRMAN 
you, Secretary 
on behalf of 





Trades and Labor Union. 

At this time I am pleased to present 
to you the Kxecutive Secretary of the 
St. Louis Building and Construction 
Trades Council. He was recently elected 
to the position of Executive Secretary 
and [ am happy to present Brother 


Joseph Cousin. 


MR. JOSEPH COUSIN 
scretary-Treasurer Building and 
Construction Trades Council, 

St. Louis) 





President Meany, 
distinguished 


Mr. Chairman, 
Secretary Schnitzler, 
delegates, and members of the 
Federation of Labor. 
assure you that the entire 
the St. Louis Building 
and Construction Trades Council is 
genuinely honored by this invitation 
which has brought me here today. 

We have joined together for one 
purpose, to build a strong union, to 
improve conditions, to obtain shorter 
hours, higher wages, and protection on 
the job. Great sacrifices were made 
by our members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to realize these aims. 

The rise of the American Federation 
of Labor has often been compared with 
Ameri- 


guests, 
American 

Let me 
membership of 


the rise of our nation. Every 
can is acquainted with the story of 
how 13 weak colonies won their free- 


dom from the Iinglish kings by organ- 


izing themselves into a union of states, 
and as it was then, so it is true with 
us 


Hundreds of workers, who were weak 
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by themselves, united themselves to 
get rid of the sweat shops. These 
hundreds laid the foundation of our 
great American Federation of Labor. 
But just as the 13 siates, once they 
won their freedom, grew to 48 powerful 
states composing the greatest nation 
on earth. 

So our little Federation has grown 
in membership, in prestige, in respe‘t 
The American Federation of labor 
membership now enjoys the hts of 
free human beings in their shops 







The 
boss cannot fire them at will; workers 
have the right to a voice and control 
over their conditions. They are guar- 
anteed sanitary conditions, wages, 
hours, vacations with pay, welfare 
funds, insurance, sick and health bene- 
fits, and all members of the American 
Federation of Labor will assume the 
responsibilities that union membership 
carries with it. 

And so today, in America, organized 
labor stands virile, and strong, proud 
of its increasing gains throughout the 
years. Gains which have improved 
conditions not only for the workers, 
but for all Americans, including the 
business men and the farmers. 

Today organized labor plays an im- 
portant constructive and responsible 
part in the advancement and improve- 
ment of our American way of life in 
all its facets, and in our present great 
national struggle to win peace and 
security, not only for ourselves, but 
for all free peoples. 

This progress, made in spite of for- 
midable obstructions, is a history of 
magnificent achievements, despite the 
company spies and armed thugs, de- 
spite the black lists and the lock-outs, 
despite the yellow-dog contracts and 
the criminal prosecutions, and in spite 
of the almost universal use of injunc- 
tions. 

This progress also portends a fu- 
ture of glorious achievement, “so long 
as labor is not forgetful of the real 
purpose of its being. For so long as 
its cause remains just, and is pursued 
with honorable purpose, no man or 
combination of men, no matter how 
strong or powerful, can bring labor to 
complete and utter destruction. We of the 
American Federation of Labor know this.” 


Trade unionism is the soundest base yet 
laid for every project that gives promise 
to the working class for a firm and _ solid 


advance. 

Thank you. 

CHAIRMAN RENSCHEN: 
very kindly, Brother Cousin, Secretary 
of the Building and _ Construction 
Trades Council for your fine words and 
also the welcome on behalf of the 


Thank you 


Suilding and Construction Trades 
Council. 
I regret very much that the fine 


mayor of our big city is unable to be 


here this morning. He is attending 
the National Mayor’s conference in 
Canada and that is the reason he is 


unable to be here. 
However, he has 
and qualified 


sent a 
man to 


able 
him 


very 
represent 


here this morning and to welcome you 
on behalf of our city. It is really a 
pleasure to present Mr. Samuel Liber- 
man, our City Counselor, to greet you 
in behalf of the citizens. 


MR. SAMUEL LIBERMAN 


(City Counselor of St. Louis) 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
members of the Exe: 
tinguished guests, 
men of the 


President Meany, 
utive Council, dis- 
ladies and gentle- 
American Federation of 


Labor: 

It is indeed with a deep sense of 
regret that our Mayor, the Honorable 
Raymond R. Tucker, is not here per- 


sonally to express the_ gratification 
which he feels for himself and for the 
City of St. Louis that you have honored 
us by choosing St. Louis as the city 
of your deliberations In his absence, 
it becomes my happy privilege to ex- 
press our great gratification that you 
have assembled here for the purpose 
of considering, of debating and adopt- 
ing and formulating policies and pro- 
grams which will vitally affect the 
welfare of your membership, almost 
nine million laboring men and women 
representing 110 international unions, 
of a wide variety of crafts and skills. 

It is but natural that on an occasion 
of this kind you should look back over 
the years from the time of your found- 
ing when you first were organized, 
having a membership, as I am advised, 
of only 40,000, and measure the solid 
accomplishment, the record of progress 
and achievement that you in the 
American Federation of Labor, you 
as individual members, your leaders 
ind your officers have made in the 
many years that have transpired since 
you were organized. 

I am sure there are many of you who 
will remember that there were times 
when the outlook seemed black and 
when the davs seemed insurmountable, 
but you persevered in your purpose and 
in your determination, and as a result 
of that perserverance you have suc- 
ceeded in winning the support of a pre- 
ponderant and overwhelming public 
opinion in your pursuit and in your at- 
tainment of your legitimate aims and 
objectives. For that publie opinion has 
come to recognize that fair wages, de- 
cent conditions of employment and ever 
continuing progress for the American 
laboring men and women is essential 
for the well-being and prosperity of 
us all, for the welfare of the United 
states. 

But back many years, perhaps too 
many to recognize the mutual interde- 
pendence of labor, of industry, of agri- 
culture and of all segments of society 

the one upon the other, was not 
recognized, but that day has arrived. 

You have met here. as I have said, 
to debate and to consider many impor- 
tant measures, and because of the In- 
terdependence which all segments of 





society have upon each other your deci- 
your mem- 
perhaps 


sions 
bers 


will affect not only 
and their families, but 











all of us composing the fabric of 
American society. 

We in St. Louis trust 
your deliberations here, ladies and 
gentlemen, will not only be fruitful 
and constructive, but that you will find 
time to derive some pleasant memories 
of your visit here to St. Louis—memor- 


will induce 


and hope that 


ies which we trust you to 
come back in the not too far distant 
future. 

Thank vou verv mich, 


CHAIRMAN RENSCHEN: Thank you 
very kindly, Mr. Liberman, for your 
message to the delegates to this Con- 
vention. While our mayor was unable 
to be here we are very happy that we 
have a former mayor with us, a man 
who has the respect of all the citizens, 
including the trade unionists here in 
St. Louis. Since he has gone back to 
private life when his term of office as 
mayor expired he has done a lot of 
good work as far as the interests and 
welfare and civic groups of our city 
are concerned. He has taken a very, 
very active part in planning for the 
future of our city. 

Now we are happy 
President-elect of the 
ber of Commerce, and it is with 
genuine pleasure that I have the privi- 
lege of presenting the Honorable A. P. 
Kaufmann, President-elect of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 


that he is the 
St. Louis Cham- 


MR. ALOYS P. KAUFMANN 
(President-elect, St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce) 


On behalf of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Metropolitan St. Louis, it 
gives me genuine pleasure to welcome 
this national convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Iixtending welcomes in this manner 
is not entirely new to me. As Mayor of 
St. Louis some years ago, I did my 
share of this always pleasant civic 
chore. 

But for reasons I shall outline in a 
moment, I narticularlv anpreciate your 
local committee’s invitation to welcome 
you today. Offhand, I can think of no 
similar invitation I prized more highly. 
The reason is two-fold: 

First, we in St. Louis always are 
glad to welcome representatives of or- 
ganized labor. 

As you know, we have as high a 
percentage of labor union membership 
as almost any city in the United States. 

Many of your members hold positions 


of civic honor among us, and many 
members of organized labor are my 
esteemed personal friends of long 


standing. 

And second, I have something I 
believe to be important to say to you, 
and I very much want to say it. I 
hope you will agree with me that it is 
a message wortn taking home and pon- 


dering. 
It is this: 
When recently I was named Presi- 
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Local Chamber of 
I take office next January 
1—I issued a platform of things I hope 


dent-elect of the 


Commerce 


to achieve through the Chamber. 

High on the list of planks in that 
platform is one I believe can have far- 
reaching effect toward smoothing out 
the relationship between labor and 
management. 

I believe this to be one of the urgent 
tasks of our times. 

Through the Metropolitan Chamber 
of Commerce we propose to do EVERY- 
THING in our power, to promote HAR- 
MONIOUS UNDERSTANDING, between 
St. Louis labor and St. Louis manage- 
ment. 

Conceivably, this could become one 
of the most important single contribu- 
tions, of our Chamber of Commerce. 

The Metropolitan Chamber of Com- 
merce, of course, represents business 
and industry in this community. That 
is one of its primary functions. But 
another function, equally important, is 
to promote the general welfare of the 
entire community. These are constitu- 
tional mandates. 

It naturally follows, therefore, that 
anything the Chamber can do to bring 
ahout amicable relationships, between 
all the various segments of our com- 
munity, is bound to be in line with the 
hithest concepts of civic statesman- 


ship. 

I'm a great believer in getting the 
facts. 

Let’s face the facts. 

There are inevitable frictions in any 


labor-management relationship. 

I’m also a great believer in the adage 
that “reasonable men always agree if 
they understand what they are talking 
about.” 


By the same token, I believe in the 
reverse, namely, that the less one 
knows about a subject in dispute, the 
hotter he is likely to ret. 

It is our belief in St. Louis that a 
great opportunity exists in the field of 
labor-management relations, to apply 
these obvious truths—to hold temper- 


atures down by increasing understand- 
ing. 


Of course, Um not advocating that 
labor or management surrender any 
rights, or that they bargain any the 


less vigorously; but I ao 


that many costly 


nrmly believe 
deadiocks—costly to 
labor and to management alike—can 
be avoided, by creating a positive at- 
mosphere of mutual respect and under- 
standing. 

So that’s to be one of our goals at 
the Chamber of Commerce—to work 
toward stable, friendly relationships 
between labor and management—a re- 
lationship based on mutual respect, 
mutual honesty, and mutual awareness 


of the fact, that we are all better off 
when we get along together. We all 
have a definite stake in that. 


That, ladies and gentlemen, then, is 
the message I would hope you will take 
home with you from the City of St. 
Louis—a city of such widely-diversified 


industry that not more than 8 per cent 
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of its total labor force is engaged in 
any one line of work. 

On behalf of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, I repeat a cordial welcome to 
you, and add the wish that your stay 
with us is both pleasant and productive 
of civic statesmanship. 

CHAIRMAN RENSCHEN: Thank you 
very kindly Mr. Kaufmann. We cer- 
tainly are happy to hear the platform 
that you have outlined for yourself, 


for our St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. I know from past experience 
that you will do everything within 


your power that those words will be- 
come a reality. I want to congratulate 
‘you on being elected as President of 
the Chamber of Commerce and we are 
looking forward to that harmonious 
relationship that you intend to put 
forth between labor and management. 

I am now very happy to present to 
you the Lieutenant Governor of our 
State, Mr. James P. Blair, Jr., who will 
bring a message on behalf of the State 
of Missouri. Mr. Blair. 


HON. JAMES P. BLAIR 
(Lieutenant Governor of Missouri) 


Mr. Chairman, President Meany, dis- 
tinguished guests and members of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
origina! invitation to deliver this very 
brief address of welcome to this great 


organization was given to the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Missouri, very 
properly. He was unable to be here 


and so I have a happy privilege of be- 
ing here this morning on this platform. 
No man in Missouri, whether in public 
or private life, feels any deeper sense 
of gratitude to organized labor than 1] 
do. No man has been treated better 


politically and in private life by this 
great organization than I have. And 


so it is indeed a happy privilege this 
morning to welcome you to the great 
City of St. Louis and to the State of 
Missouri. Since the Governor is not 
here and since the Mayor has gone, 1] 
think Mr. Loberman and [ coult work 
out a plan whereby we could take care 
of a number of things, and if, after 
your daily labors are over, and you 
engage as sometimes we do at conven- 
tions in what are sometimes called ex- 
tracurricular activities, you might well 
keep in mind that the Police Depart- 
ment of this great city, its managing 
officers, are appointed from Jefferson 
City. If we can be of assistance to 
any of you men—TI know the ladies 
will need none—we should be happy 
to do it. We want you to have the fin- 
est time that you have ever had at any 
convention in this State. We want you 
to labor long and earnestly and bring 
forth plans that will assist in the for- 
ward progress of this great organiza- 
tion because it will assist in the cause 
of free labor trade unions all over the 
world. 

America, my friends, is today one of 
the few countries in the world where 


such a group of people can gather to- 
gether and discuss freely under no 
compulsion nor under any restrictions 
their own ideas and ideals and work 
for the betterment of their great or- 
ganization. We are extremely proud 
that you are here and, like Mr. Lieber- 
man, we hope it will not be as long 
again before you come back to St. 
Louis and Missouri. While you are 
here, I repeat, if there is anything we 
can do for you, I am sure that Mr 
Liberman and I can work it out. Of 
course, T am going back to Jefferson 


City and he will take over for me. 
It’s nice to be here. 
CHATRM4N RENSCHEN: Thank 


you very kindly, Lieutenant-Governor 
Plair, for vour fine message from the 
State of Missouri. It is now an ex- 
treme pleasure for me to present a 
man whom T have had the privilege of 
working with for over ten years. He 
was Executive Secretary for the St. 
Lovis Central Trades and Labor IlI'nion, 
and last Mav he was elected as Presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Federation 
of Labor. T am verv happv to present 
3rother John TI. Rollings, President of 
the Missouri State Federation of Labor 
for a message from the State Federa- 
tion, Brother Rollings. 


MR. JOHN I. ROLLINGS 
(President, Missouri State Federation 
of Labor) 


In behalf of Secretary Frank J. Mur- 
phy, officers and members of the Mis- 
souri State Federation of Labor, I bid 
you welcome. You are meeting in the 
midst of an active, friendly labor move- 
ment, friendly citizens, and sympathetic 
friends in publie office not only locally 
but statewise. We want you to feel at 
home, to enjoy vourselves. We are 
hopeful of participating with you in 
the development of constructive and 
progressive policies, which will guide 
the labor movement not only of Mis- 
souri, but of the nation—yes, of the 
world. Policies which will redound to 
the benefit of all workers everywhere. 

The local unions of St. Louis and 
Missouri, represented in this conven- 
tion by their international unions, are 
active in building working conditions 
for their membership. They have built 
conditions second to none anywhere in 
the country. 

While building conditions for 
membership, they have not lost 
of responsibilities in the community. 
During the war years, production rec- 
ords were high. Time lost as a result 
of work stoppages was less than one- 
tenth of one per cent of total man 
hours worked. Ninety-nine per cent 
of the agreements were negotiated be- 
tween local unions and their employers 
without work stoppage. Officers and 
members served On various committees 


their 
sight 


such as, USO, Red Cross, Blood Bank, 
Community 


Chest, March of Dimes, 











War Bonds, and any other civic en- 
deavor worthy of note. 

Since the war years, this same com- 
munity spirit has prevailed, in addition 
to the continuation of energetic repre- 
sentation of members ot tneir local 
unions. When confronted with emer- 
gencies in the public education fleid, 
they participated in the determination 
of school building needs, of tax in- 
creases to support the operation of our 
schools. They worked to support bond 
issues to build new school buildings 
and to increase the revenue for daily 
operations. They supported the com- 
munity effort for low cost public hous- 
ing. They are yet fighting fur urban 
redevelopment projects for our city 
They fought for continuation of rent 
control to prevent the gouging of 
wage earners by the landlords. 

On three different occasions, they 
supported the city of St. Louis in its 
financial difficulty by supporting and 
agreeing to an earnings tax. Many 
officers and members of your local 
unions are now serving on various civic 
committees, boards, and commissions 
voluntarily and without pay in the 
interest of building a better commu- 
nity. 

In 1948, 50 and 52, they participated 
fully in Labor’s League for Political 
Education activities, ranking second 
among the _ states in contributions, 
They were extremely interested in 
“electing their friends and defeating 
their enemies,” by rolling up large 
majorities for President Harry S. Tru- 
man, turning out of office Forrest C. 
Donnell and James P. Kem, reactionary 
Senators, and electing capable, liberal 
and progressive Senators Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr., and Stuart Symington 
in their places. Their contributions for 
1953 now stand sixth among the states, 
and our intention is to finish at least 
second, if not first, that funds may be 
provided to continue the fight, against 
reactionary public officials. : 

While these duties and obligations 
are being performed by and tor our 
local union members and the commu- 
nity, there are still some troublesome 
problems at our grass roots which we 
seem to be unable to solve through the 
machinery at hand. 

These problems are jurisdictional dis- 
putes and raiding. They not only deter 
co-operation among our local unions— 
they consume unnecessary manpower, 
lessen, if not destroy, our public rela- 
tions. They bring about an avalanche 
of legislative ideas by our enemies— 
and embarrass our friends—in_ the 
State Legislature and the national 
Congress. Publicity seeking legisla- 
tors immediately seize upon differences 
in these areas to sponsor legislation 
that is restrictive and destructive to 
the labor movement as a whole. 

May I say to the delegates of this 
convention, that the future welfare and 
advancement of our organizations rep- 
resenting the American worker, will 
be determined by the desire and ability 
of this and subsequent conventions, to 
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set up basic and working policies 
which will resolve these two very 
knotty problems 

I am positive that the need and de- 
sire are here—sure that the ability and 
know-how is present within the ranks 
of labor, to develop this machinery. 
The need exists in only a small part 
of labor’s operation, but it is these 
two fields that destroy the unheralded 
good done in ninety-nine per cent of 
our area of operations. 

Labor fared very well legislatively 
in Missouri this year. A few improve- 
ments were made in the Workmen's 
Compensation Law. Our time off to 
vote law was reduced from four to 
three hours, after a strong effort by 
associated industries to reduce it to 
two hours. This law, enacted about 
Sixty-five years ago, was declared 
constitutional by U. S. Supreme Court 
after a six-year court case, started by 
the St. Louis Central Trades and Labor 
Union, following the 1946 elections. !n 
this effort we had the very fine assist- 
ance of legal counsel of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

We were successful in defeating a 
proposal to enact a so-called “risght-to- 
work” law this session. The bill was 
unanimously defeated within the labor 
committee. Our enemies have. since 
been at work. They are planning to 
submit it to a vote of the people in 
the near future. Their program is un- 
der way to secure signatures that will 
qualify the proposition to be placed on 
the ballot as a law or as a constitu- 
tional amendment. When and if tie 
enemies of the workers of Missouri 
are successful in securing these signa- 
tures, it will require the thoroughly 
coordinated machinery of a _ solidly 
knit labor movement—and help of our 
friends—to prevent enactment. 

It is in this task that your State 
Federation of Labor is now engaged. 
First the organization must be 
strengthened. Approximately one out 
of every three AFL members within 
the state is affiliated. 15,000 members 
have been added since June list. All we 
ask in this effort is your cooperatiun 
and assistance. We will do the organ- 
ization, we will do the building, we 
wi.l provide the program of service 
by which your local unions will want 
to become a part of this fight, against 
any legislation that is inimical to the 
welfare of the workers throughout 
Missouri. 


The Missouri State Federation of La- 
bor is proud to second the words of 
welcome extended to you by previous 
speakers. We are happy to have you 
with us. We hope you will not wait 
so long to return, 


CHAIRMAN RENSCHEN: Thank you 
very much, John, for your fine address 
in outlining the program of the Mis- 
souri State Federation of Labor. 

I know with your ability and sincer- 
ity that you definitely will continue to 
make progress in order to help the wel- 


fare of all the union members of our 
state. 
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I would like to call on Mr. Harry 
Skaggs, General Organizer of the 
American Federation of Labor for a 
presentation. 


PRESENTATION OF ROSES 


DELEGATE SKAGGS: President 
Meany, Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler 
and Members of the Executive Board 
of the American Federation of Labor: 
On behalf of one of our Federal Labor 
Unions, I would like to speak to you 
very briefly on a very beautiful sub- 
ject, the subject of roses, and who 
knows of any more beautiful subject 
than roses. 

Across the Mississippi River, a little 
more than a hundred miles northeast 
of here we have the town of Pana, Illi- 
nois. This area in and around Pana is 
so particularly adapted to the raising 
of roses that the town is known as 
Rose City, or as the City of Roses. 


There we raise roses in large green- 
houses. With controlled temperature 
and humidity, we are able to raise as 
many roses in winter as in summer, 
We harvest as many roses for Christ- 
mas as we do for the Fourth of July. 


To give you some idea of the size of 
these greenhouses, one greenhouse in 
particular we have is approximately 
twenty acres under glass, with approx- 
imately 400,000 rose bushes producing 
thirty to fifty beautiful roses each bush 
per year. Three of the largest of those 
greenhouses are organized and are un- 
der a union shop contract by Green- 
house Workers Federal Labor Union 
No. 22476. 


A committee of the officers of this 
union has made the trip over here this 
morning to participate in the presenta- 
tion of a bouquet of roses which they 
started some two months ago, groom- 
ing some of their choicest plants in or- 
der that they might have a bouquet of 
exceptionally beautiful ones for this 
occasion, bouquets made from _ roses 
which were planted, grown, harvested, 
and deliveced to this platform by 100% 
American Federation of Labor workers. 


Our committee consists of Herbert 
Batton, President of the Union, Jack 
Kinderman, Secretary, Kleber Lebon, 
Committee Member. 


President Meany, Secretary-Treasurer 
Schnitzler and Members of the Exec- 
utive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, I am very happy, on be- 
half of the Greenhouse Workers Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 22476, to have the 
pleasure and privilege of presenting to 
you these beautiful bouquets of 100% 
union roses, 


CHAIRMAN RENSCHEN: Thank you 
very kindly, Brother Skaggs, for your 
presentation on behalf of the Federal 
Labor Union of these beautiful roses. 
I would now like to call on Brother 
John I. Rollings for a presentation. 


PRESENTATION OF GAVEL 


Mr. John I. Rollings: I desire at this 
time in behalf of the Missouri State 
Federation of Labor to present to 
President George Meany a gavel and 
a striking plate which is made out of 
virgin timber from Missouri. There is 
no historical value to it—it is of serv- 
ice, and we are presenting it to him 
with the full knowledge that he will 
wield it to the best interests of the 
workers throughout the country and 
for the expeditious handling of this 
convention. 

I want to say, President Meany, that 
this gavel represents skilled workman- 
ship. It was made by members of the 
American Federation of Labor and it 
bears the label of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, 

CHAIRMAN RENSCHEN: Thank you, 
Mr. Rollins, for this presentation, and 
I am sure that the President of this 
Federation will use it, and use it as a 
chairman should. 

On behalf of the local Arrangements 
Committee and myself I want to si 
cerely thank the people who partici- 
pated this morning as far as the local 
Arrangements Committee is concerned. 
I want to thank each and every one of 
them, and I also want to add my word 
of welcome as president of the Central 
Body, in addition to the welcomes that 
have already been given. I hope that 
your stay here will be very enjoyable, 
and if we can do anything to add to 
your comfort and enjoyment feel free 
to call on us at any time. 

Words fail me at this time to prop- 
erly express the privilege and honor 
that is mine this morning in turning 
the gavel over for the opening of the 
72nd Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. I am very happy to 
have this privilege, and at this time I 
would like to present the gavel to 
George Meany, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 





PRESIDENT GEORGE MEANY 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Blair, Mr. 
Liberman, Ex-Mayor Kaufmann, Sec- 
retary Schnitzler, my colleagues on 
the Executive Council, our Fraternal 
Delegates from Canada and Great Brit- 
ain, our visitors who are with us this 
morning representing the workers of 
Italy, the workers of Burma and the 
dock workers of France, delegates and 
friends in attendance at this Seventy- 
Second Convention of this American 
Federation of Labor: Let me first ex- 
press my sincere thanks to Chairman 
tenschen, to John Rollings and to the 
representatives of the city and state 
governments for their very fine and 
cordial welcome to the delegates in 
attendance at this Convention, which 
has returned to St. Louis after an ab- 
sence of forty-three years. I am sure 
all of us here this morning have sume 
serious thoughts uppermost in our 
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minds regarding the problems that we 
face. All of us are thinking of the 
future of this great organization and, 
I am sure what is more important, 
the future of this great nation. 

I am sure, however, that in the mind 
of everyone here this morning there is 
a feeling of sadness. For the first time 
in many, many years the familiar fig- 
ure of Bill Green is missing at the 
opening session of a Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. All 
of us remember 1952, the Seventy-first 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor held in the city of New 
York. We remember well the picture 
of President Green at that time, of his 
determination to carry on the work 
that he had carried on for so many 
years, despite the fact that it was guite 
evident’ that he was not going tu be 
able to carry on very long. On No- 
vember 21, 1952, after a period of seven 
weeks at his home in Coshocton, Ohio, 
he passed to his reward. 

I think those who have been in at- 
tendance here for many, many years 
are thinking of Bill Green’s years as 
the steward of this organization, of 
1924, when he came to the American 
Fderation of Labor and when its mem- 
bership was at a low ebb, having lost 
more than a million and a quarter 
members from its peak in 1920 foliow- 


ing conclusion of World War I. 

Bill Green faced many tasks during 
his incumbency as President. In the 
20’s, the days of the boom, we were 


still fighting the fight against the 
vicious American plan, that misnamed 
instrument, to destroy the conditions 
of labor in this country. We were still 
fighting the company unions, still fight- 


ing the anti-labor injunction, | srill 
fighting those who placed material 
values above human_ values. For 


twenty-seven years and eleven months, 
Bill Green carried the torch of Ameri- 
can labor, carried it and held it high 
through the dark days of the depres- 
sion when there were ten million peo- 
ple unemployed, when bread lines and 
apple sellers were on the corners of 
the streets of America, when the great 
industrial towns saw grass growing in 
their streets, when even the great steel 
center of Pittsburgh had a clear sky, 
no smoke to dim the vision of those in 
that great town. 

Yes, the days of the great split, when 
some ambitions men decided they 
could destroy the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and set up in its place 
an instrumentality that could be used 
for the selfish political interests of 
their ambitions, 

Yes, the days of the great depression 
and the recovery and then the great 
war, the war for survival, survival of 
our way of life, and during all of those 
years Bill Green set the tone, the real 
true American tone of this great or- 
ganization. 

I am sure 
ceiving his 
will miss 
to come. 


that we know he is re- 
just reward and that we 
him in the days and years 


Also going through our minds this 
morning is the paramount question of 
the future of this great nation, and the 
maintenance of our free way of lite; 
and when we think of that, we think of 
the one great vicious, tyrannical power 
that threatens world peace. We think of 
the godless ideology of Communism, 
that vicious and barbaric men are try- 
ing to fasten on the entire world. We 
think of America as the last strong 
bastion of freedom, of the one nation 
on earth which must be in the very 
nature of things the prime target of 
these gangsters who desire to rule the 
world, and we think of the American 
Federation of Labor and its attitude 
towards these problems. 

Yes, we are internationalists; yes, 
we think of the threat and the menace 
of world Communism, and we have 
made our contribution and we ere go- 
ing to continue to make our contribu- 
tion to keep men free. 

We recognize the community of in- 
terests of every worker on the face of 
the earth, the things that bother 1s as 
workers; the things that we aspire to 
as workers are the same things which 
the workers of Burma, the workers of 
Japan, the workers of Italy, and the 
workers of Germany aspire to. 

We think of these things with the 
determination to carry forward the 
work of this great organization and 
to do what we can to shape the for- 
eign policy of our nation in the direc- 
tion of world peace and to build up 
the strength of the free world so that 
the collective strength of those who 
believe in decency and humanity can 
be marshaled against this terrific men- 
ace which faces all of us. 

I could say a good deal about the 
record of the American Federation of 
Labor in regard to the menace of Com- 
munism. You all know the record. You 
know how we fought this menace long 
before anyone else knew or anyone 
else reaiized that the destruction of 
freedom of the workers of Russia was 
a threat to the freedom of the workers 
of America. 

You all know that we took the same 
position in regard to the menace of 
kascism and tne menace that was in- 
herent in the policies of Hitler and 
those associated with him in Nazi Ger- 
many. 

I am not going to say any more 
about the record of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on Communism, but 
l am going to bring to you a witness 
who can perhaps say better than I 
the things that we know and the 
things that the people of America 
should know about the American Fed- 
eration of Labor record on that score. 
This witness surely is not biased inso- 
far as we are concerned. He is an 
outstanding American. He is the di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, J. Edgar Hoover. He writes 
in the first edition of a little magazine 
known as Labor Guide, as this si 
prevue issue is called. He writes of 
the menace of Communism as it is ap- 
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plied to the trade union movement, He 
has this to say about the American 
Federation of Labor, and I quote: “Iu 
more than half a century of the exist- 


ence of the American Federation of 
Labor, the tribute can be paid to its 


leadership that they recognize. the 
dangers in the never-ending assault by 
the Communists to seize control. They 
recognize that Communism is nothing 
less than a Red Fascist conspiracy to 
conquer and rule the world by any 
means. The American Federation of 
Labor has recognized that there can 
be no compromise with Communism. 
It recognizes that there can be no com- 
promise with a movement devoted to 
the destruction of the historic objec- 
tives of our free American society.” 

That is the testimony of J. I:dgar 
Hoover regarding the attitude of this 
great organization of free Americans 
toward the godless ideology of Com- 
munism. 

As we look at the rest of the world 
we think of the records that are be- 


ing made by free labor, of the record 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in building up the trade union move- 
ment of Germany, the trade union 
movements of Italy and France, of 
making our contribution to the erec- 


tion of a free trade 
now embodying in that structure the 
free workers of fifty-three nations 
representing 73,000,000 people—the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. I am sure we all know the 
history back of that. We know how. 
during the war, the Communists, de- 
veloping their infiltration techniques 
to the nth degree, suddenly became 
patriots on the zznd of June, 1941: sud- 
denly became patriots on the side of 
the Allies after having spent twenty- 
four months condemning the free na- 
tions of the world, for engaging in 
what they called an imperialistic war 
against Nazi Germany. We remember 
these efforts were successful to a de- 
gree, how a great many labor organ- 
izations in the free world fell for this 
propaganda, fell for the United Front 
idea, and joined up with the Commu- 
nists in the World Federation of Trade 
Unions —a trade union movement in 
name only, an instrumentality of Rus- 
sian foreign policy in reality aimed at 
making it a contribution toward the 
world domination policy of the masters 
in Moscow. We remember that, and 
we also remember that the American 
Federation of Labor, despite all of the 
criticism that was heaped upon us by 
people who felt that they were tibcrals, 
even by some churchmen, because we 
refused to play the game, how we were 
condemned by our trade union friends 
in the other parts of the world, and 
firally in 1949 one by one the trade 
unions in the world moved out of that 
Federation, convinced then as we were 
in 1945 that it was not a trade union, 
that it was an instrumentality of Rus- 
sian policy and it could not serve the 
cause of the worker. 


So with these organizations we joined 


union structure 


in the establishment in London in Decem- 
ber of 1949 of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. It is 
now making its contribution toward 
worker freedom and toward world peace. 

We think back a few months to some- 
thing that happened in Germany, some- 
thing that happened in East Berlin and 
East Germany, where the German work- 
ers with their bare hands faced the guns 
and tanks of the Soviet oppressor in a 
fight to get a more decent living—in fact, 
in a fight for food and some kind of 
decent conditions, a fight against oppres- 
sion. And that fight in East Berlin and 
East Germany destroyed a myth; in fact, 
it destroyed two myths—it destroyed the 
myth of Soviet power. The Soviets had 
always attempted to convince all the peo- 


ple in the occupied countries that they 
were so invincible that no one could 
stand up against them, least of all the 


workers or citizens who were comp'etely 
without arms, in the face of the military 
might of the occupying powers that po- 
lic their c'ties and towns. That myth 
was destroyed, that workers could with- 
out weapons use their economic power 
and their solidarity collectively to fight 
tyranny and oppression in the shops, 

Yes. these workers marched on_ the 
City Halls of the various cities behind 
the Iron Curtain, and the Communist 
stooges and the collaborators fled for 
their lives. Yes, they destroyed the myth 
of Soviet invincibility in an occupied 
country. 





They a'so destroyed another myth — 
they destroyed the myth of a workers’ 
parad‘'se under the so-called People’s 


Democracy. They destroyed the myth of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Through the window of East Berlin 
we saw workers fighting troops in the 
streets, fighting the soldiers, standing up 
and throwing bricks and stones at steel 
tanks. Yes, we have heard for many 
years how Communism protects the work- 
er; Communism acts in the interest of 
the workers against a!l vicious oppressors 


in the so-called capitalist countries that 
shoot strikers down in the streets. 

We found that this was the real story 
behind the Iron Curtain—that it was not 
a workers’ paradise, it was not a land 
of the free, it was not a People’s De- 
mocracy, it was a land of oppression, 
of vicious, barbaric oppression, and it 
was a land where workers had no free- 
dom, where it was intolerable for them 
to live under the conditions imposed. It 
proved once again, as we have said many, 
many times, that it does not make any 
difference to the worker what kind of a 


dictatorship is imposed upon the country 
—the first victim is the worker. Yes, 
whether the dictatorship is a FI sist dic- 
tatorship as we saw it under Mussolini, 
a dictatorship imposed by the Japanese 
war lords, a dictatorship of Hitler, a dic- 
tatorship of Franco, or a dictatorship cf 
Stalin, the effect on the worker is always 
the sime—he loses his liberty and he luses 





everything that is sacred and dear to 
those who believe in human freedom. 
Another thing that we must be think- 
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ing of is the Western German Federa- 
tion of Labor, an organization which I 
can say here this morning, without un- 
due modesty on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor, we were _ instru- 
mental in rebuilding as a free democratic 
trade union movement. We have looked 
with some sutisfaction on its operat‘ons 
during the last six years, where it stands 
as a bulwark against Communism infil- 
tration into Western Germany, and we 
look now with some fear for that organ- 
ization. 

We look now at the German state 
and we hear the disquieting reports that 
the Government of Germany under 
Chancellor Adenauer, who I think is a 
great patriot, is contempl°ting some puni- 
tive action against the Western German 
Federation of Labor because of the fact 
that they engaged in political activity 
which was not to the liking of the Gov- 
ernment, The pressure for state control 
is on, and let us hope that the people of 
Germany will not allow this tragedy to 
happen. 

We know only too well where the pres- 
sure comes from. It comes from the same 
industrialists who were the heads of the 
great German trusts, who threw their 
lot in with Hitler and who made pos- 
sible as a result of that, World War II 
and the terrible destruction of the cities 
of Germany that those of us who have 
been across the seas have seen with our 
own eyes. 

The German labor movement must re- 
main free. Germany can make a great 
contribution to world peace, but it can 
only make that contribution by follow- 
ing the lines that lead to peace, by the 
maintenance of freedom of all segments 
of the German economy, and particularly 
by the maintenance of freedom on be 
half of the workers of that great coun- 
try. 

So, we can say here this morning, 
and issue an appeal to the people oft 
Germany, to all the people of Germany, 
don’t let this Government take that first 
false step which will lead Germany down 
the path to war and ruin, as has hap- 
pened twice in this century 

Then we take a good look at the in- 
ternal picture in our own country, at 
the picture in Washington. We take a 
i00k at Congress here this morning, and 
in our deiberations in this convention, 
we wi!l have to give some thought to 
that picture. We see in Washington a 
big change. We see a situation where 
very, very definitely human values have 
been submerged to the material welfare 
of the greedy few. 

Yes, we see the record, and in connec- 
tion with that it mizht be well to take 
a look at the record of one of our great 
business organizitions and see in print 
what they think %f what is going on in 
Washington. 

I received this letter about a week or 
two ago. It came to me in an envelope 
marked ‘White House, Washington 2, 
D. C.”" This envelope was inserted in an- 
other envelope which was marked “The 
President's Committee on Government 
Contracts.”’ This is the Committee on Gov- 
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ernment Contracts Compliance, of which 
I am a member and which is concerned 
with the question of contractors doing 
work for the Government, comp!ying with 
the requirements that there shall be no 
discrimination in regard to employment 
on the score of race, creed or color. 

This White House envelope was _ in- 
serted in an envelope marked The 
President's Committee on Government 
Contracts, and pinned to a bulletin, the 
Washington Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers is a little 
note typewritten as follows, and it says, 
“The attached is se’f-explanatory. It 
is worth resding and keeping in your file 
of speech material. Signed: Walter Wil- 
liams.”’ 

Walter Williams I have never met. 
He is an Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce who I am informed is not work- 
ing at that job at the moment. He is 
on loan to the White House and is 
charged with collecting material for 
speeches which he funnels out to mem- 
bers of Congress, etc. He is not a policy- 
making committee member and does cnly 
as he is told, I am informed. 


Now, I guess I come into the et cet- 
era classification. I want to publicly 
thank Mr. Williams for sending ime this 
document to put in my file of speech 
material, I didn’t have a file of speech 
material; I don’t have one now, but I 
keep this in my pocket and I guess it 
is the start of a file for speech material. 

The rather strange thing about this 
is that this envelope in which this com- 
munication ccmes has no postage stamp 
on it, and up in the corner it says “Pen- 
ality for private use to avoid payment 
of postage, $300." Now, of course, I hold 
no brief for the National Association 
of Manufacturers and I am sure this 
must be a mistake, because I am sure 
they can afford to buy a three-cent 
stamp. I hope that it does not come in 
this form because they feel that they 
have taken over Washington to such an 
extent that they are new an official part 
ot the government. I hepe that's not 
true. 

But the bulletin itself is enlightenins. 
It speaks of a number of things and it 
looks at the situation in Washington 
with some satisfaction—not complete 
satisfaction of course but with some sat- 
isfaction. It refers for instance, to the 
brakes already applied to fiscal policies 
which have enabled Mr. Eisenhower to 
promise the nation tax reductions as of 
the first of the year. Well, they have a 
little criticism of that, but they say they 
had to wait six months before the ex- 
cess profits tax went off and this cleven 
percent deduction in individual taxes 
didn’t come when it was supposed to 
come in July, but they say with some 
optim'sm “These things are now definitely 
scheduled.” Of course they like that. 
That's on the good side of the ledger. 
Then they have this ;tatement to make: 
“That for the first time in twenty years 
new life has been injected into the Fed- 
eral judiciary through the _ appoint- 
ment of persons not in accord with New 
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Deal, Fair Deal thinking.” Well, of 
course, we know what they mean by that. 
We know exactly what they mean by 
that. ‘There can’t be any escaping our 
conclusions on that. They mean that 
the new life is in the form of individuais 
appointed to the Federal judiciary who 
like the idea of government by injunc- 
tion, especially government by _  injunc- 
tion ugainst labor. 

Then they look with a good deal of 
joy on this situation. They say the 
Administration has ended wage and 
price controls. Of course they don’t say 
anything as to what that meant in re- 
gard to price controls, but they say this 
is something that has long been sought 
by business. Then they say also it has 
virtually terminated all rent controls 
which have been in etfect for thirteen 
years. Well, they don’t say anything 
about the people who now are at _ the 
merey of the landlords and they don't 
say anything about the public housing 
program which was designed to give 
the people of America some new homes 
which they sadly need, and of course 
which the landlords don’t like because 
if there are no new homes then the old 
broken down tenements that we have in 
many of our great cities, both small and 
large, will still be very desirable from 
the point of view of people seeking apart- 
ments and places to live. 

Then they say this, which they also 
like very much, I guess. “The Taft- 
Hartley Act has not been emasculated.” 
Well, that’s all to the good, too. But 
then they say something which makes 
you pause for thought, and I think should 
make the members of the Administration 
from the President down do a little think- 
ing. They say this: “The record of things 
completed is not as long as the record of 
things to be completed.” 


Well, we know what that means. lL 
hope and pray that some people in top 
spots of the Administration who are 
rushing pell mell, breaking down one an- 
other’s efforts in trying to be the first 
to help complete these things which the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
wants completed, will look at the record 
of the past and come to this realization, 
that in the program of this organization 
which officially speaks for business, and 
thank God does not really speak for a 
great majority of the employers of 
America, the record of this organization 
indicates that no tatter how well the 
3ourbon theory of economics is practiced, 
this trickle down theory by which you 
keep the great corporations good and fat, 
and under which enough is supposed to 
drip down to keep everybody happy—that 
in the application of that theory the Gov- 
ernment, no one Republican administra- 
tion or Democratic administration, will 
ever satisfy the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


It is odd that I find nothing in the 
bul'etin about the sad state of the na- 
tion’s housing, nothing in the bulletin 
about Congress cutting out almost in its 
entirety the public housing program of 
the Federal Government. You remember 





in 1949 we had a six-year program to 
build 810,000 units, 135,000 a year. Well, 
we made some _ progress. Reactionary 
forces in each succeoding Congress suc- 
ceeded in cutting that down. Finally a 
year or two ago it was agreed that a 
compromise figure would be 35,000 a 
vear. Well, this year we didn’t get the 
35,000 through Congress. They agreed 
on a 20,000 unit program for this vear, 
with the proviso that that was the end 
of the program. There isn’t any more. 

Reliable statistics show that we are 
going to need 12,500,000 new units by the 
end of 1959, which woull mean a pro- 
gram of 2,000,000 new units a year. Pri- 
vate interests are supplyins us with some- 
thing like 1,000,009 a year, so we are 
slowly but surely getting to a situation 
where we have some right to fear that 
we can bhecoirre a nation of slums before 
very long. We shouid take a look at 
Sweden. I happened to z0 to Sweden 
this year to attend the ICFTI Conven- 
tion. Of course, Sweden is what they 
call a_ Socialist government. It is a 
very nasty word we have to use, it is a 
socialist government. Of course, I think 
it is a socialist government with its feet 
on the ground. 

3ut the record shows that Sweden 
has re-housed 25% of its entire popula- 
tion in new homes through a program 
of public housing in the last ten years. 

It also shows—which to me is a 
matter of shame as an American—that 
there are no slums in Sweden. Now, 
of course, we don’t look for miracles, 
and we know you can’t eliminate slums 
in a matter of days or months, but 
there is no excuse in the face of the 
record—in the face of the record of 
deterioration of hundreds of thousands 
of units each year. There is no excuse 
for not having a program sponsored by 
the national government in cooperation 
with private interests and in coopera- 
tion with the states and the counties 
and the cities that we could at least be 
moving in the direction of that day 
when we could say there are no slums 
in America. 

There was something said in this 
bulletin about the hard money policy. 
Well, I am not a banker, and I don’t 
know what they mean by hard money, 
except that it means higher interest 
and that money is hard to get. But I 
do know this, that the interest rate 
increase proclaimed by the Treasury 
Department a few months ago is going 
to cost the taxpayers of America in 
direct taxes, in servicing our public 
debt of $200,000,000,000, $50,000,000.00 a 
year additional debt. [It will result in 
an increase on the loans of the Vet- 
erans Administration, an increase of 
one-half of one percent, which is going 
to cost the veterans who are the bene- 
ficiaries of the loans issued this year, 
a matter of $266,000,000 in additional 
costs during the period when those 
loans are amortized to final payment. 

Yes, it is going to cost the rent 
payers with the increase in interest 
rates which has been 





followed all 
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down the line, it is going to cost the 
home owners, and it is going to cost 
the small businesses a great deal more 
money, and it is going to discourage 
business expansion. It is going to dis- 
eourage credit buying, and I have yet 
to see anything on the positive side of 
the ledger where it is going to do good 
except that it means hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars each year out of the 
pockets of the American public and 
into the pockets of the bankers of 
America, 
Yes, the 


bankers are the benefici- 


aries of this hard money policy, but 
who else benefits, I would like to 
know? I don't know. 

So, we are concerned about things 


and we are concerned about 
of America, 


like that 
the educational system 
about the fact that with 335,000 class- 
rooms short, one child out of every five 
must attend school this fall in a school 
that is below minimum fire regulation 
standards. 

Yes, we are concerned about the chil- 
dren of America. Of course, we are told 
that Federal aid to education is bad, 
bad for the children and bad for Amer- 
ica. Well, the American Federation of 
Labor has a long record on these 
things, and [I think we are going to 
continue down that same road. We 
are going to continue to look to Wash- 
ington and to our Government for the 
things that mean so much to the great 
mass of the people in this country. If 
we are going to continue to look, then 
we must come to the conclusion that 
our political activity must be stepped 
up. 

No better argument can be made 
for political action in the interests of 
our movement to carry out the objec- 
tives for which we are organized than 
the record of the Congress the past 
spring. 

I know we are thinking, too, of the 
American Federation of Labor, of its 
internal problems. We are thinking in 
terms of the objectives of this organi- 
zation, and there is only one reason 
for its existence, and that is to bring 
something better into the lives of the 
great masses of the workers we repre- 





sent, to secure for those workers a 
fair and decent share of the wealth 
which they produce with their minds 
and their hearts and their hands, in 


conjunction with business. That is our 
purpose, and any organization or any 
group in this organization that per- 
verts that purpose and that instrumen- 
tality into some otner purpose foreign 
to our movement is false to the entire 
tradition of our movement. 

We know about these internal dif- 
ferences, and I am _ sure that this 
convention will face them courageously 
and try in a democratic, American way 
to find their solution. 

Someone has said that we _ should 
have a Bible of trade union ethics. We 
don’t need any Bible of trade union 
ethics. We know the purpose of our 
movement; we have the God-given in- 
telligence to know the right from 











wrong, and we can apply that intelli- 


gence under the rules of this organiza- 
tion as it now exists to see to it that 
organizations do not depart from the 
path of real, sound trade union ac- 
tivity. 

We are thinking of labor unity; we 
are thinking of this division in the 
trade union movement; we are think- 
ing of all the steps that can be taken 
by this organization to end this divi- 
sion, to end the civil war in the ranks 
of labor, both inside and outside of 
the American Federation of Labor. We 
have intelligence enough to know that 
this organization was not formed as a 
battle ground for competing trade un- 
ionists, that there is a tradition in this 
organization that in union there is 
streneth, and that it is the duty of the 
strong union, if it possibly can do so, 
to help the weak union in another trade 

not to destroy the weak union. There 
is no excuse for competition for a few 
members on the part of organizations 
that have tens of thousands, hundreds 
of thousands of members and no excuse 
whatsoever for squandering trade un- 
ion money in a battle over a few mem- 
bers on the ground that the principle 
of jurisdiction is involved. 

(Prolonged applause) 

Yes, that can only be justified by an 
organization that can stand up and say 
we have orranized all of the unorgan- 
ized people in our trade, and when that 
organization comes alone, then [ can 
say yes, you are justified now in 
worrying about a few men and the 
principle of jurisdiction. 

Let us turn our energies and our 
thoughts that we are wasting in fight- 
ing one another to the great mass of 
the unorganized workers who need 
trade union organization, who need to 
know the philosophy of the trade un- 
ion movement, who need to be diverted 
from the propaganda which they have 
listened to for many, many years, that 
the trade unions are run by selfish 
people who are only interested in their 
dues. 

We know what the trade unions have 
done. We know what the trade unions 
have done for America. We can point 
to every improvement and say that it 
nas our label on it. The free public 
schools of this country have the label 
of the American Federation of TLahor 
upon them. Every piece of remedial 
legislation for tne advancement and 
protection of all workers of this coun- 
try, whether they belong to unions or 
not, unemployment insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, factory protection 
laws, laws eliminating sweat shops, 
sanitary laws to protect the health of 
the worker—all of these laws which 
inure to the benefit of all workers of 
America have the label of the American 
Federation of Labor upon them. 

So this morning, at this opening ses- 
sion, we think of the future of our 
country as our first thought. We think 
of the menace to that future from the 
one nation on earth that threatens 
world peace today. We think of the 
American economy, how the American 
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economy must be kept strong, not only 
because it is good for the people of 
America here within the confines of 
our own borders, but it is good for all 
of the people of the world who believe 
in decency and freedom, that the Amer- 
ican economy be kept strong. 

We think of the thing that keeps 
that economy strong, the dynamo in 
the form of high wages and high pur- 
chasing power, without which this 
economy would collapse in a matter of 
ten days. 

And as we think of that, we think 
of human values, of housing, of health 
and education, and as we face the 
future we take a look back and we 
realize that we never got anything 
without fighting for it. No matter 
how tough the odds were we kept go- 
ing. 

And so we will face all of these 
problems as an adult organization, as 
an organization that has great respon- 
sibilities, an organization that has a 
permanent place in the economic 
structure of this great country. We 
will think of the fights of the past, 
how we fought starvation methods, 
company spies, company sheriffs, com- 
pany judges, company injunctions. We 
will think of all those things and we 
will think of those who have gone he- 
fore us—of Gompers, of Green, of Ma- 
hon, and many, many others who made 
their contribution to our cause. And as 
we turn our eyes to the future, we will 
think primarily of the fact that we are 
sure deep down in our hearts that the 
things that are good for America, are 
good for the American Federation of 
Labor. 

(Prolonged applause). 

PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time 
I wish te announce the appointment of 
the following Convention officers: 


CONVENTION OFFICERS 


John I. Rollings, Assistant Secretary 
Martin A. Dillmon, Sergeant-at-Arms 
Louis J. Renschen, Convention Mes- 
senger 
Paul Ornburn, 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Cha'r now 
recognizes the Secretary of the Creden- 
tials Committee, Secretary Burrows, who 
will submit the report for the chair- 
man, who had to leave to attend a funeral. 


Convention Messenger 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
CREDENTIALS 


Burrows, Secretary of the 
submitted the following re- 


Delegate 
Comnnittee, 
port: 

St. Louis, Missouri 
September 21, 1953 

To President Meany, Officers and De'e- 
gates to the Seventy-Second Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, 


Your Committee on 
in accordance with our laws, were ap- 
pointed by their respective International 
Presidents at the rewest of President 
Meany, herewith submit the following 
partial report: 

We have examined the Credentials of 
706 Delecates, representing 791 National 
and International Unions, 4 Departments, 
12 State Branches, 184 Central Bodies, 
59 Locel Trade and Federal Labor Un- 

3 Delegates, and rec- 


Credentials, who, 


iors, and 3 Fraternal 
ommend that the fo'lowing be seated: 

Actors and Artistes of America, Asso- 
ciated—Paul Dullzell, George Heller, H. 
O'Ne 1 Shanks, Pat Somer et, $39 votes. 

Agricultural Workers’ Union, National 

H. Ll. Mitchell, Hank Hasiwar, F. R. 
Betton, 83 votes. 

Air Line Disnatchers’ Association— 
Kenneth C. Holliday, 6 votes. 

Air Tine Pilot’s Association—Clarence 
N. Sayen, Frane’s A. Svencer 79 votes. 

Aluminum Workers’ International l'n- 
ion—Eddie R. Stahl, William L. Cowley, 
15 votes, 

Asbestos 
ciation of 

Cc. W. 
votes. 

Automobile Workers of 
ternational Union United 
burn, George Grisham, 
741 votes. 

Bakery and Confectionery 
ternat‘onal Union of America—-Herman 
Winter, Wm. F. Schnitzler, James G. 
Cross, Curtis R. Sims, Wm. MecGuern, Seb 
Ollinger, James Landriscina, 1,359 votes. 

Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetolo- 
rists’ International Union of America, 
The Journeymen—William C. Birthricht, 
John B. Robinson, Alvin I. Holt, Fred 





Workers, International Asso- 
Heat and Frost Insulators and 
Sickles, Hugh k. Mulligan, 60 


America, In- 
Tester Wash- 
Anthony Doria, 


Workers’ In- 


Seafidi, George Husk, Charles T. Crane, 
650 votes. 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, 


International Alliance of 
1G votes. 

Boilermakers, Tron Ship 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of—Charles J. 
MacGowen, Wiliam J, Buckley, George 
Nolan. Harry Nacey, John Pelkofer, J. 
A. Grant, J. H. Winger, 1,500 votes. 

Bookbinders, International 
of-—Robert FE. Haskin, 
Florence Willams, 440 


Leo Abernathy, 


Builders, 





Brotherhood 
Joseph Denny, 
votes. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union—John 
J. Mara, Frank W. Anderson, George 
W. Lawson, Tom Cory, Mike Pohl, 400 


votes. 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ In- 
ternational Union of America—Harry C. 
Bates, A. J. Cle'and, John J. Murphy, 
Thomas F. Murphy, Robert E. Shepherd, 
Thomas M. O'Donnell, 1,000 votes. 

Brick Clay Work America, 


and s of 





The United—H. R. Flegal, Wm. Tracy, 
230 votes. 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 


International Association—J. H, 
J. R. Downes, William F. Bauers, Jo- 
seph F. Boyen, Stanley Rounds, Leslie 
L. Myers, Paul C. Allen, 1,297 votes. 
Building Service Employes’ 
tional Union——-William L. 


Lyons, 


Interna- 
McGetridge, 
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Wm. H. Cooper, David Sullivan, George 
Hardy, Charles A. Pirtle, 1,963 votes. 


Carmen of America, Protherhood Rail- 
way—Irvin Barney, A. J. Bernhardt, Joe 
Duffin, Edward C. Doll, Raymond Mc- 


Elroy, Lucien Denis, 1,171 votes. 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
United Brotherhod of—M. A. Hutcheson, 
Wm. L. Hutcheson, John R. Stevenson, 
Albert FE. Fischer, Frank Duffy, Charles 
W. Hanson, Ted Kenney, Howard Welch, 


Roy A, Krehmeyer, 6,000 votes. 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ 
International Union, United Wm. 


Schoenberg, Toney Felix C, 


Gallo, 

Reuben Roe, 237 votes. 

Chemical Workers’ Union, 
tional—H. A. Bradley, Marshall 
Sidney Garfield, Fred Olds, 842 votes. 

Civarmakers’ International Union of 
America—Mario Azpeitia, Ernest Cam- 
po, Sarah M. Haines, 100 votes. 

Cleanins and Dve House Workers, In- 
ternational Assoviation of-—W. S. Gress, 


Jones, 


Interna- 
Shafer, 






John AZitello, Mike Minaden, Richard 
Rochester, 200 votes. 





Clerks, National Federation of Post 
Office—teo FE. George, . C. Hallbeck, 
Myles P. Murphy, John I*, Camp, Owen 
H. Schoon, John T. Driscoll, 949_ votes. 

Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway 
George M. Harrison, Phil [L. Ziegler, J 
H. Sylvester, Robert Morgan, L. B. Sned- 


den, H. R. Lyons, 
Jesse, 2,625 votes. 


Clerks, International 


Glen B. Goble, J. P. 









ociation, Re- 


tail—-Vernon A. Housewright, James A. 
Suffridge, Guy A. Sackett Frank C 
Shea, Phillip Koerner, Samuel J. Meyers, 


Edward Shay, 2,312 votes, 

Coopers’ International Union of North 
America—James J. Doyte, 37 votes. 

Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Work- 
ers’ International Union—Joseph O'Neill. 
Sol Cilento, 250 votes. 

Doll and Toy Workers of the United 
States and Canada, International Union 
of—Harry Damino, Milton Gordon, Sal- 
vatore J. Russo, 100 votes. 

Electrical Workers, International 
Brotherhood «of—D. W. Tracy, J. Scott 
Milne, Frank *«. Riley, Joseph D. Keen- 
an, L. M Bledsoe, Frank W. Jacobs, 
3,458 votes. 

Elevator Constructors, International 
Union of--John C. MacDonald, Edward 
A. Smith, Thomas Allen, 102 votes. 

Engineers, International Union ef Op- 
erating—Wiliam E. Maloney, Charles 1%. 
Gramling, Joseph J. Delaney, Frank P. 
Converse, Victor S. Swanson, William J 
Stuhr, Ralph Bronson, 2,000 votes. 

Engineers, American Federation of 
Te. hnical—Russell M. Stephens, 91 votes. 

Engravers’ Union of North Amer 








International Photo—Edward J. Volz, 
Matthew Woll, Henry F. Schmal, 1458 
votes. 

Fire Fighters, International Associa- 
tion of John P. Redmond, George J. 
Richardson, William D. Buck, Robert 
Beale, James McGuire, 677 votes. 

Firemen and Oilers, International 
Brotherhood of—Anthony E. Matz, Jo- 


seph P. 
Tormey, 
Flight 


Clark, George 
James M, 
Engineers’ 


Wright, Robert J. 
Kennedy, i80 votes. 
International Asso- 


ciation—-Willitm D. Kent, 10 votes. 
Garment Workers of America, United 
Joseph P. McCurdy, W. R. Brooks, 
Madge King, Emily Jordan, Abraham 
Berkson, 400 votes. 
Garment Vi orkers’ Union, International 


Ladies—David Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, 
Isidore Nagier, Charles S. Zimmerman, 
Julius Hochman, Louis Nelson, jennie 
Matyas, Meyer Perlstein, 3,500 votes. 
Glass Bottle flowers’ Association of 
the United States and Canada—-Lee W. 


Minton, Raymond H. 
Warren, Margaret 
Bonus. i42 votes 

Glass Cutters’ Leasue of 


Dalton, J. 
Thornburgh, 


Belton 
Joseph 









America, 


Window-—Marcel Boucher, 16 votes. 
Giass Workers’ Union, American Flint 
Har'y H. Cook, Wanda Genther, John 

Ovsanik, 519 votes. 

Glove Workers’ Union of America, In- 
ternationa'—Thoms Durian, 30 votes. 

Government Employes, American 
Federation of—James A. Campbell, 
Henrietta E. Olding, John H. Walker, 


544 votes, 

_Granite Cutters’ International 
ciation of America, The — 
Paenano, 40 votes. 

Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union, International — Ossip 
Walinsky, Norman Zukowsky, Edward 
Friss, Philip Lubliner, 250 votes, 

Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 


Asso- 
Costanzo 


International Union, United — Alex 
tose, Marx Lewis, Samuel Hershko- 
witz, 3ernard McDonnell, Isadore 
Drucker, 320 votes. 

Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union of America, Interna- 
tional—Jos. V. Moreschi,. Charles J. 
Sullivan, Robert B. Sheets, Lee Lalor, 
Peter Fosco, John W. Garvey, A. C. 
D'Andrea, John Taylor, 3,350 votes. 

Horse Shoers of United States and 


Canada, 
neymen 
Hosiery 


International Union of Jour- 
John T. Keefer, 2 votes. 
Workers, American Federa- 
tion of—Alexander McKeown, Fred &G. 
Held, Major Banachowicz, Andrew J. 
Janaskie, 227 votes. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employes and 
Bartenders’ International Union — 
Hugo Ernst, Ed. S. Miller, Alice Wes. 


ling, N. M. MacLeod, Dave Siegal, Larry 
Sarricks, Louis Koenig, 2,022 votes. 

Insurance Agents’ International 
Union—George L. Russ, Charles G. Hei- 
sel, John E. Muller, 118 votes, 

Jewelry Workers’ Union, Interna- 
tional—Joseph Morris, Hyman J. Pow- 
ell, Harry Spodick, William Serota, 171 
votes. 

Lathers, International Union of 
Wood, Wire and Metal—William J. Mc- 
Sorley, Harry J. Hagen, Walter M. 
Matthews, 150 votes. 


Laundry Workers’ International 


Union—Sam J. Byers, E. C. James, 
Charles Naddeo, Floyd Buckalew, B. 
H. Bishop, Lawrence Palacios, 700 


votes. 

Letter Carriers, National Association 
of—William C. Doherty, Peter J. Ca- 
hill, James C. Stocker, Charles N. 
Coyle, J. Bryon Merritt, William F. 
Farrell, 900 votes. 
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Longshoremen’s Association, Interna- 
tional—Joseph P. Ryan, Harry R. Has- 
selgren, V. E. Townsend, Charles A. 
Lockhart, Larry Long, 642 votes. 

Machinists, International Association 
of—A. J. Hayes, D. M. Burrows, Thomas 
Carey, John Snider, Eric Peterson, 
Elmer E. Walker, P. L. Siemiller, J. 
C. McGlon, Lloyd Weber, 5,500 votes. 

Maintenance of Way Employes, 
Brotherhood of—T. C. Carroll, A. Shoe- 
make, M. C. Plunk, J. P. Wilson, J. A. 
Huneault, R. Freccia, C. L. Lambert, 
1,661 votes. 

Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, 
Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble 
Setters Helpers and Terrazzo Helpers, 
International Association of—William 
McCarthy, John J, Conway, 55 votes 

Masters, Mates and Pilots of Ameri- 
ea, National Organization—C. T. At- 
kins, John M. Bishop, Charles F. May, 
90 votes. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America, Amalgamated—Earl 
W. Jimerson, Patrick E. Gorman, Mil- 
ton S. Maxwell, T. J. Lloyd, Joseph 
Belsky, R. Emmett Kelly, Marvin W. 
Hook, 2,139 votes. 

Metal Workers’ International Asso- 
ciation, Sheet—Robert Byron, Edward 
Carlough, A. H. Cronin, C. D. Bruns, 
Frank Bonadio, 320 votes. 

Millers, American Federation of 
Grain—S. P. Ming, H. A. Schneider, G. 
D. Weiny, Peter J. Rybka, 309 votes 


Molders and Foundry Workers’ Un- 
ion of North America, International — 
Chester A. Sample, Hugo Benson, Sam 
Emery, James F. Queen, Wilmer Sheck- 
ard, Michael Wargo, 650 votes. 

Musicians, American Federation of— 
James C. Petrillo, Edw. P. Ringius, 
Frank B. Field, Harry J. Steeper, 
Charles L. Bagley, Pete Kleinkauf, 
Eduard Charette, 2,418 votes. 

Office Employes’ International Union 
—Howard Coughlin, J. Howard Hicks, 
394 votes. 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhang- 
ers of America, Brotherhood of—l. M. 
taftery, Wiliam H. Rohrberg, Peter 
Yablonsky, Frank Owens, James Mee- 
han, Herbert Baker, Thomas J. Carter, 
1,862 votes, 


Paper Makers, International Broth- 
erhood of—Paul L. Phillips, John R. 
Jones, Joseph Addy, John W. Bailey, 
Albert E. Brown, 550 votes. 

Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America—George Q. Lynch, 110 votes. 


Plasterers and Cement Masons’ Jn- 
ternational Association of the United 
States and Canada, Operative—John E. 
Rooney, John J. Hauck, Walter A. Red- 
mond, Edward J. Leonard, Senedict 
Tantillo, 500 votes. 


Plumbing and Pipe Fitting ‘ndustry 
of the United States and Canada, 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the—Martin P. burkin, 
Peter T. Schoemann, Edward J. Hillock, 
George Meany, Leo A. Green, Earl IL. 
Griffin, Robert Lynch, 1,625 votes, 


Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Help- 
ers’ International Union, Metal -- Ray 
Muelhoffer, Dennis J. Oates, Nick Rohs, 
160 votes. 

Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car—A. Philip Randolph, M. P. Web- 
ster, T. D. McNeal, 100 votes. 

Post Office and Railway Mail Han- 
dlers, National Association of-—Hugh 
T. Burns, 12 votes. 

Postal Supervisors, The National As- 
sociation of—Jesse V. Horton, William 
Cc. Hankins, John W. Tanner, 101 votes. 


Potters, International Brotherhood 
of Operative—Frank Hull, Arthur Dev- 
lin, Louis Coppola, Adolph Talbot, 258 
votes. 

Printers, Die Stampers and Engrav- 
ers’ Union of North America, Interna- 
tional Plate—James F. Mowatt, 10 
votes. 

Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, Internaticnal 

-Thomas E. Dunwody, George L. 
Googe, Walter J. Turner, John G. War- 
rington, Jack Bieber, Clarence W. Von- 
derheid, 794 votes. 

Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers of the United States and Canada, 
International Brotherhood of—John P. 
Burke, Homer L. Humble, Elmer P. 
Meinz, Godfrey J. Ruddick, Charles E. 
Stewart, Gene Aubuchon, John Dauer, 
1,360 votes. 

Railway Employes of America, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and 
klectric—Sam B. Berrong, Loren Har- 
gus, Thomas P. Meaney, S. T. Wy- 
bourn, J. Roy Holland, Charles R. 
Wood, 1,200 votes. 

Railway Mail Association — 
Thomas, John L. Reilly, T. E. 
160 votes. 

Railway 
Union 


WwW. M. 
Paden, 


Patrolmen’s' International 
-James E. Merz, 28 votes. 

Roofers, Damp and Waterproof 
Workers’ Association, United Slate, 
Tile and Composition — Charles D., 
Aquadro, Homer J. Meyers, jen DY. 
Vetter, 129 votes. 

Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America—John Hawk, Lester 
Zalinger, John Fox, Hal Banks, Wilbur 
Dickey, 450 votes. 

Signalmen of America, Brotherhood 
Railroad—Jesse Clark, I. M. Fisher, C. 
S. Chandler, 146 votes. 

Special Delivery Messengers, The Na- 
tional Association of—George L. War- 
fel, 20 votes. 

Stage Employes and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, International Alliance of 
Theatrical—Richard F. Walsh, John A. 
Shuff, Thomas V. Green, Leroy Upton, 
Michael J. Mungovan, 420 votes. 

State County and Municipal Employ- 
es, American Federation of—Arnold S. 
Zander, William Boeger, H. 2. Mueller, 
Gordon W Chapman, 833 vot2s. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers, Un- 
ion of North America, International— 
Leo J. Buckley, 116 votes. 
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Stone Cutters’ Association of North 
America, Journeymen—Paul A. Givens, 
19 votes. 

Stove Mounters’ International Union 

Joseph Lewis, Edw. W. Kaiser, James 
M. Roberts, 122 votes. 


Teachers, American Federation of— 
Carl Megel, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Arthur 
Elder, Selma M. Borchardt, Mary R. 
Wheeler, 406 votes. 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of—Daniel J. Tobin, 
Dave Beck, John F. English, John Ma- 
loney, Robert Lester, Peter J. Postma, 
John L. Biggers, Harry Tevis, H. L. 
Woxberg, 6,500 votes. 

Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad 


G. E. Leighty, E. J. Manion, 369 votes. 
Telegraphers’ Union, The Commer- 
cial W. H. Allen, 350 votes. 


Textile Workers of America, United 


Anthony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, 
Joseph Jacobs, Kenneth Clark, Roy 
Groenert, 571 votes. 

Tobacco Workers’ International Un- 


ion—John 
votes. 

Typographical Union, International 
Woodruff Randolph, John W. Austin, 
Horace L. Imeson, Lewis:M. Herrmann, 
J. Arthur Moriarty, Wallace C. Reilly, 
100 votes, 

Upholsterers’ International Union of 
North America—Sal B. Hoffmann, Al- 
fred R. Rota, R. Alvin Albarino, Tony 
Remshardt, George Bucher, 500 votes. 

Yardmasters of America, Railroad 
Ebert D. Cox, 35 votes. 


O'Hare, R. J. Petree, 220 





DEPARTMENTS 


Building and Construction Trades 
Department Richard J. Gray, 1 vote. 
Metal Trades Department—James A. 
Brownlow, 1 vote. 
Railroad Employes’ 
Michael Fox, 1 vote. 
Union Label and Service Department 
taymond F. Leheney, 1 vote. 


Department— 


STATE FEDERATIONS OF LABOR 


Alabama—E. R. Love, 1 vote. 
Alaska—Cledamae Cammock, 1 
Arizona—k. F. Vickers, 1 vote. 
Arkansas—C, W. Mowery, 1 vote. 
California—Cornelius J. Haggerty, 1 


vote. 


vote. 

Colorado—George <A. Cavender, 1 
vote. 

Connecticut — Joseph M. Rourke, 1 
vote. 


Florida—Frank G. Roche, 1 vote. 
Georgia—I. W. Collier, 1 vote. 
Idaho—iElmer F. MelIntire, 1 vote. 
Illinois Reuben G. Soderstrom, 1 


vote, 
Indiana——Carl H. Mullen, 1 vote. 
lowa—Ray Mills, 1 vote. 


Kansas—C. kK. Solander, 1 vote. 
Kentucky—Sam L[Ezelle, 1 vote. 





Louisiana—KE. H. Williams, 1 vote. 
Maine—Beniamin J. Dorsky, 1 vote. 
Maryland-District of Columbia — E. 
W. Butler, 1 vote. 
Massachusetts 
vote. 
Michigan—George W. Dean, 1 vote. 
Minnesota—R. A. Olson, 1 vote. 
Mississippi—Holt Ross, 1 vote. 
Missouri—John I. Rollings, 1 vote. 
Montana—James S. Umber, 1 vote. 
Nebraska—Gordon C. Preble, 1 vote. 
Nevada—Douglas Hawkins, 1 vote. 


-Kenneth J. Kelley, 1 


New Jersey—Louis P. Marciante, 1 
vote. 

New York—Thomas <A. Murray, 1 
vote. 

North Carolina—C, A. Fink, 1 vote. 

Ohio—Phil Hannah, 1 vote. 


Oklahoma—Harry Schwartz, 1 vote. 
Oregon—James T. Marr, 1 vote. 


Pennsylvania — James L. McDevitt, 


1 vote. 
Puerto Rico Hipolito Marcano, 1 
vote. 


South Carolina—J. W. Grist, 1 vote. 
Tennessee—Stanton KE. Smith, 1 vote 
Texas—Paul C. Sparks, 1 vote. 
Utah—Fullmer H. Latter, 1 vote. 
Virginia—I. C. Welsted, 1 vote. 
Washington—-E. M. Weston, 1 vote. 
West Virginia—W. FE. Reed, 1 vote. 
Wisconsin—George W. Hall, 1 vote. 


CENTRAL LABOR UNIONS 


Akron, Ohio, (Summit County) — L. 
W. Radabaugh, 1 vote. 

Albany, N. Y.—Joseph P. 
vote. 

Alexandria, Va. 
1 vote. 

Alton, Ill.—Robert Whyers, 1 vote. 

Altoona, Pa. (Blair County)—Law- 
rence Schrenk, 1 vote. 

Amarillo, Texas—Stanley S. 
vote. 

Anchorage, Alaska—Robert E. 
Farland, 1 vote. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. (Washtenaw Coun- 
ty) Redmond M. Burr. 1 vote. 

Anniston, Alabama—Mary Sue Dens- 
more, 1 vote. 

Asnland County, 
Hackett, 1 vote. 

Astoria, Oregon—Ed Classen, 1 vote. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Henry W. Chandler, 1 
vote. 

Atlantic City, N. J. (Atlantic County) 

Irving Gould, 1 vote. 

Baltimore, Md.—Larkin Birmingham, 
1 vote. 

Barberton, Ohio 

Baton Rouge, La. 
vote. 

Beaver County, Pa.—John Beatrice, 1 
vote. 

Belleville, I11. 
vote. 

Birmingham, Ala. 
vote. 

Bloomington-Normal, 
Cannon, 1 vote. 

Brockton, Mass.—Henry J. 
vote, 

Bucks County, 
gers, 1 vote. 


Cerutti, 1 


Thomas L. Rodgers, 


Troth, 1 





Mc- 





Ohio — Wade A. 


John Vargo, 1 vote. 
-Emile J. Bourg, | 


—-Wm. P. Reichling, 1 
-Mattie H. Jones, 1 
Ill.— Reid E. 
Brides, 1 


Pa.—Henry J. Rod- 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—Charles W. Halloran, 
1 vote. 

Calumet, Ill.—Jeff O. Johnson, 1 vote. 

Camden, N. J.—Joseph McComb, 1 
vote. 

Canton, Ohio—Walter C. Summers, 1 
vote. 

Charleston, West Va. (Kanawha Val- 
ley )—Sherwood Spencer, 1 vote. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—C. A. Brown, 1 
vote. 

Chicago, Ill. 
vote. 

Chicago Heights, Il. 
1 vote. 

Childersburg, Ala. (Talladega Coun- 
ty-—Jakie Moore, 1 vote. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—John J. 
vote. 

Clark, Skamania and West 
Counties, Wash.—William R. 
vote. 

Cleveland, 
1 vote. 

Clinton County, Il. 
1 vote. 

Clinton, Indiana 

Collinsville, 111. 

Columbus, Ohio 
vote, 

‘ Contra Costa County, Calif.—Al King, 
vote. 
Cumberland, 

1 vote. 

Dade County, Fla.— 
ols, 1 vote. 

Decatur, 
1 vote. 

Dallas. Texas—John W. Hays, 1 

Danville, Ill.—William R. 
vote. 

Dayton, 
1 vote. 

Denver, 
vote. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
1 vote. 

Detroit 
Frank X. 

Dubuque, 
1 vote. 

Fast Liverpool, Ohio 
1 vote, 

Easton, 
vote. 

Edwardsville, 
vote. 

Kk] Centro, Calif.—Max Osslo, 1 

Elein, I'lk.—Howard A. Floyd, 1 

Elizabeth, N. J, (Union 
Georve F. Cushing, 1 vote. 

Elyria, Ohio—Irving L. 
vote. 

Er’e, Pa.—Michael Ricci, 1 vote. 

Everett, Wash.—James H. Baltew, 1 
vote. 

Fairbanks, Alaska—George H. Davis, 1 
vote. 

Fayette County, Pa.—John J. 
vote. 

Flint, Mich.—Kenneth Wells, 1 vote. 

Fresno, Ca'if.—Chester H. Cary, 1 vote. 

ralesburg, Ill.—Wiliam H. Moon, 1 
vote, 

Galveston, 
1 vote. 


-Peter J. Bockstahler, 1 


Fred H. Groth, 


Hurst, 1 


Klickitat 
Smith, 1 


Ohio—William Finnegan, 


Edgar F. Smith, 
Virgil Watt, 1 vote. 


Wm. Elmore, 1 vote. 
Albert D. Vesy, 1 


Md.—Edward H. Johns, 


Burton P. Nuck- 
Alabama—R. C. Hallbrooks, 


vote. 
Phipps, 1 


Ohio—John I. (/Breidenbach, 


Colo.—Richard W. Cordtz, 1 
Edric C. Greaves, 
and Wayne County, 
Martel, 1 vote. 

Iowa—Andrew G. 


Mich— 
Frommelt, 
Jos. A. Winters, 
Pa.—Stewart A. Seifert, 1 
Ill.—Fred Behrendt, 1 
vote. 
vote. 
County )— 


Higgins, 


Burns, 1 


Texas—Frank A. Yeager, 


Granite City, Venice and Madison, IIl. 
-Chas. E. Peterson, 1 vote. 
Grundy County, Ill.—S. P. Miller, 1 
vote. 

Hannibal, Mo.—Sam Latta, 
Harrisburg, Pa.—Edward H. 
vote. 

Honolulu, T. H.—A. §S. 
Houston, Texas—C. L. 
Hudson County, N. J. 
1 vote. 
Hutchinson, 
1 vote. 
Jackson, 
vote. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
1 vote. 

Joliet, Til Raymond FE. Shea, 1 
Ka'amazoo, Mich.—Florence H. 
1 vote. 
Kansas City, 
rison, 1 vote. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
1 vote. 

Kenosha, Wis Paul Whiteside, 1 vote. 
Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky. 

Florence Smith, 1 vote. 

Klamath Falls, Oregon 
man, 1 vote. 
Knoxville, 
1 vote. 

La Crosse, Wis.—Roy FE. Smith, 
Lake Charles, La.—Walter R. 
1 vote. 

Lake County, Ind. 
Lake County, Ohio 
1 vote. 

I ancaster, 
vote. 

T aramie, 
vote. 

LaSalle, Ill. 
I awrence, 
vote. 

Lebanon County, Pa. 
Cartan, 1 vote. 

Little Rock, 

Long Beach, 
ston, i vote. 

Lorain City, 
vote. 

Los Angeles County, Calif.- 
sett, 1 vote. 

Louisville, Ky. 
berger, 1 vote. 

Lowell, Mass.— 
vote. 

Macon, Ga.—Geo. W. Lewis, 1 
Madison, Wis.—Ruby 
Manchester, N. H.- 
vote. 

Manhattan and Vic., 
Warren, 1 vote. 
Marshall, Texas—Tony Van Norden, 1 
vote. 

Memphis, Tenn.—C. R. Collins, 1 vote. 

Meridian, Miss.—A. G. Davis, 1 vote. 

Michigan City, Ind.—William Mad- 
docks, 1 vote. 

Mi waukee, 
1 vote. 
Minneapolis and 
Minn.—Walter R. 


1 vote, 
Miller, 1 


Rei'e, 1 vote. 
Quinn, 1 vote. 
Joseph G. Quinn, 
Stewart, 


Kans.—Ernest C. 


Tenn.—Gilbert T. Hurt, 1 


Charles M. Houk, 


vote 
sailey, 
Har- 


Kans.—George J. 


Hugh IL. Raymond, 


Alma Sweet- 


Tenn.—Lucille Thornburgh, 
1 vote. 
Mayo, 


John Testo, 1 
Victor J. 


vote. 
Bukky, 
Ohio 


William WKoester, 1 


Wyoming—W. J. Walter, 1 


Philip J. Mueller, 1 vote. 
Kans.—Paul F. Clark, 1 
Mc- 


George E. 


Ark. 
Calif. 


Odell Smith, 1 vote. 
Richard L. John- 


Ohio—A, C. Shibley, 1 


-W. J. Bas- 


William FE. Freden- 


Sidney E. Le Bow, 1 
vote. 

Allman, 1 vote. 
Louis I. Martel, 1 


Kans.—Rees C. 


Wis.—Jacob F. Friedrick, 
Hennepin Counties, 
Cramond, 1 vote, 
Moberly, Mo.—Alden P. Baker, 1 vote. 
Mobile, Ala.—Carl FE. Griffin, 1 vote. 
Modesto, Calif—cC. Al, Green, 1 vote. 
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Montgomery, Ala.—W. S. Lathem, 1 
vote. 
Muscatine, 
vote. 
Nampa, Idaho—F. T. Baldwin, 1 vote. 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N, Y.— 
Wil'iam C. De Koning, 1 vote. 
Neenah and Menasha, Wis. 
nold, 1 vote. 
Newark, N. J. 


Iowa—Gerald L. Bayers, 1 


John Ar- 


Morris Fuchs, 1 vote. 


New Bedford, Mass.—S. P. Jason, 1 
vote. 

New Orleans, La.—Robert L. Soule, 1 
vote. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio (Tuscarawas 
County)—J. Walsh, 1 vote. 

New York and Vic., N. Y.—James C. 


Quinn, 1 vote. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Harry 8S. Jor- 
dan, 1 vote. 

Norfolk, Va.—Paul A. Askew, 1 vote. 

Norwalk, Conn.—Walter J. Arndt, 1 


vote. 


Oakland, Calif. (Alameda County) 
Robert S. Ash, 1 vote. S 

Ok'ahoma City, Okla.—Russell B. El- 
liott, 1 vote, 

Olean, N. Y., (Cattaraugus and Alle- 
gany Counties)—Osborn Myrick, 1 vote. 

Orange County, Calif.—Joseph Perk- 
ens, 1 vote. a ’ ’ 

Pasco-Kennewick, Wash.—Forrest Van 
Dorn, 1 vote. : ; Se 

Pasadena-San Gabriel Valley, Calif. 


vote. 
J.—Sal Maso, 1 vote 
Kennedy, 1 vote. 


Alfred Schneider, 1 
Pas‘aic County, N. 
Peoria, Ill—Georg 





Peru, I'l.—Eugene Galassi, 1 vote. 

Phiadelphia, Pa.—Joseph A. McDon- 
ough, 1 vote ae 

Phoenix, Arizona—Harold B. Radcliffe, 
1 vote 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Clifton C. Caldwell, 1 
vote. 


Portland and Vic., Oregon—Gust An- 
derson, 1 vote. 
Portsmouth and _ Vic., 
Porearo, 1 vote. 
Providence, R. I. 
son. 1 vote. 
Quincy, Mass. 


Ohio—George 
Thomas R. Hud- 


John Carroll, 1 vote. 


Reading and Berks County Pa.—John 
T. Haletsky, 1 vote. 

Reno, Nevada-—-Paula Day, 1 vote. 

Renton, Wash.—Jack McDonald, 1 


vote. 


Richmond, Va.—W. F. Campbell, 1 vote. 


Riverside, Calif.—Curtis J. Hyans, 1 
vote. 

Koanoke, Va.—William FE. Harvey, 1 
vote. 

Rochester, Minn.—Robert Petersdorf, 1 
vote. 

Kockford, Ill. Harry Perlee, 1 vote. 
Sacramento, Calif.—Harry Finks, 1 
vote, 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Warren S. Welsh, 1 
vote. 

St. Louis, Mo.-—William A. Webb, 1 
vote. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Nick Smith, 1 vote. 
Salt Lake City, Utah—Don R. Davis, 
1 vote. 

San Diego County, Calif.—John W. 
Quimby, 1 vote. 

San Francisco, Calif.—Clarence 


Walsh, 1 vote. 


San Pedro and Wilmington, Calif.— 
Richard J. Seltzer, 1 vote. 

Santa Monica, Calif.—Thomas L. 
Pitts, 1 vote. 

Savannah, Ga.—J. W. Cain, 1 vote. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—R. J. Carmichael, 


1 vote. 
Scranton, Pa.—John F. Holleran, 1 
vote, 


Seattle and 
Carr, 1 vote. 
Sedalia, Mo. 


Vic., Wash.—Harry L. 


Royal Cowger, 1 vote. 


Sheffield, Florence, Tuscumbia, Ala. 
J. E. Ward, 1 vote 

Shrevenort, La.—C. M. Shaw, 1 vote. 

South Chicago, Ill.—Frank E. Doyle, 
1 vote. 

Springfield, I11l.—Sam N. Bonansinga, 
1 vote. 

Springfield, Mo.—Pauline Musgrave, 1 
vote, 


Stockton, Calif. (San Joaquin Coun- 
ty)—Don Knauss, 1 vote. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Nicholas Ferrante, 1 
vote, 

Tacoma, 
vote 

Taft, Calif.—W. L. Altmiller, 1 vote. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—O. B. Soucie, 1 
vote. 

Toledo, Ohio—Frank Fischer, 1 vote. 

Topeka, Kans.—F. FE. Black, 1 vote. 

Trenton, N. J.—Thomas J. Dunn, 1 
vote 

Tri-City Federation, Davenport, Iowa, 
Rock Island and Moline, Ill.—John H. 
DeYoung, 1 vote. 

Trumball County, Ohio 
Polla, 1 vote. 

Tulsa, Okla.—W. G. 
vote. 

Urbana and Champaign, IIl. 
H. James, 1 vote 


Wash.—H. S. MelIlvaigh, 1 


Ruth M. La- 
Pendergrass, 1 


Clifford 


Washington, D. C.—Clement F. Prel- 
ler, 1 vote. 

Waukesha, Wis.—John R. Davis, 1 
vote. 

Wichita, Kans.—W. E. Van Vranken, 
1 vote. 

Wood River, Ill.—William Hamble- 
ton, 1 vote. 

Yakima and East Klickitat County, 
Wash.—Martin O. Crouse, 1 vote. ‘ 

Zanesville, Ohio—F. Bryant, 1 vote. 


FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


15293, New York, N. Y. 
dowsky, 1 vote. 

15834, Seattle, Wash.—Frank L. Tur- 
co, 1 vote. 

16303, New York, N. Y. 
Varrone, 8 votes. 

18007, Chicago, Il. 
patrick, 23 votes. 

18032, New York, N. Y. 
traub, 5 votes 

18205, Greater New 
Louis Lufrano, 4 votes. 

18267, Cleveland, 
Schueller, 4 votes. 

18405, St. Louis, Mo. 
derheid, 1 vote. 

18456, Kenosha, Wis. 
34 votes. 

18741, 
1 vote. 


-Morris Gol- 


-Anthony 
James E. Fitz- 
Milton Wein- 
York, N.. ¥. 

Ohio — Esther 
-Herman Von- 
~-Howard Colby, 


sillings, Mont.—E. W. Kyger, 
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18887, Philadelphia, Pa.—Alex I. De- 
ver, 27 votes. 

19388, Louisville, Ky. 
Davis, 14 votes. 

19806, Milwaukee, 
Clair, 59 votes. 

19897, Jersey City, N. J. 
Kane, 1 vote. 

20186, Barberton, Ohio 
lak, 33 votes. 

20467, Chicago, IIl.- 

5 votes 

20572, Toledo, Ohio—James M. Flynn, 
6 votes. 

20711, St. Louis, Mo. 
bin, 1 vote. 

20910, Battle Creek, Mich.—Bud Mla- 
denoff, 6 votes. 

21241, Los Angeles, 
Roddy, 3 votes. 

21479 (3 votes), 21480 (2 votes), 21481 
(2 votes), Toronto, Ont., Canada—Mex 
Federman, 7 votes. 

21538, Blackwell, Okla.—oO. C. 
bell, 9 votes. 

21625, New York, N. Y. 
Silverman, 10 votes. 

21664, Syracuse, N. Y. 
luski, 2 votes. 

21767, Brighton, Colorado 
James. 1 vote 

21775, Windsor, Colorado—Robert C. 
Fritzler, 1 voie 

21822, Fort Collins, Colorado — Dale 
Busuinell, 1 vote. 

21877, Chicago, Ill. 
1 vote. 

22125, Longmont, 
Gwin, 2 votes. 

22161, Brush, Colorado 
muth, 1 vote. 

22177, Detroit, Mich. 
21 votes. 

22443, Fort Morgan, Colorado—L. L 
Enwall, 1 vote. 

22454, New Orleans, La. 
Babin, 3 votes. 

22516, Dubuque, Iowa 
lard, 7 votes. 

22573, Eaton, Colorado 
Stevens, 1 vote. 

22614, Moundsville, West Va. 
Mills, 2 votes. 

22023, Pnoiladelphia, Pa. 
Capitolo, 19 votes. 

22631, Milwaukee, 

1 
t 


Matthew 
Wis.—Wilbur Le 
George J. 
George Sepe- 
Paul J. Dorfman, 


-Maury E. Ru- 


Calif. — Ralph 


Camp- 
Herman 
-Frank Ga- 


R. E. 


Irwin KE. Klass, 


Colorado Robert 
Henry J. Nie- 


John M. Briody, 


Claude P. 
Walter Droul- 
John W. 
Charles 
Domenic 


Wis. John E. 


Cudahy, votes. 
22952 . Louis, Mo.—L. E. 


2 
0 
Ss 


Moore, 4 
votes 

23181, New 
Wolpert, 1 vote. 

23504, Granite 
Jaughn, 1 vote. 

2svuzs, Cnicago, UL. 
field, 3 votes. 

23637, Ovid, Colorado 
Queen, 1 vote. 

23773, Dayton, 
derson, 1 vote. 

23791, Loveland, Colorado—E, G. 
Cowles, 1 vote. 

23794, Galesburg, 
6 votes. 

23823, Newark, 
son, 3 votes. 

23843, St. Paul, Minn.—L. E. 
vote. 


York, N. 


City, 


William 
— John 
Summer- 
Herbert L. Mc- 


Ohio—James R. An- 


lll.—John Fairow, 


Ohio—Derrell John- 


Groner, 


Syracuse, N. Y.—wWilfred 
ison, 36 votes. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
1 vote. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
’ » votes. 
t, Roselle, N. J.—Charles C. Baso- 

man, 3 Vuces. 

24848, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Charles G. 
Prenn, 1 vote. 

24866, Washington, D. C. 
Pearl, 1 vote. 

24878, Guaynabo, P. R. 
zales, 3 votes. 

24881, San Juan, P. 
ma, 1 vote. 

24882, Guaynabo, P. R. 
Rivero, 1 vote. 

24908, Ponce, Puerto 
miro Arroyo, 1 vote. 


-Lew C. 


Frank Maz- 


9 


Philip 
Pedro Gon- 
R.—Esteban Pal- 
Armando 


W adel- 


Rico 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


British Trades Union Congress 
Charles J. Geddes, Edwin Hall, 2 votes. 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
Gordon G. Cushing, 1 vote. 
Respectfully submitted 


L. M. RAFTERY 
Chairman 

SAMUEL J. M 

D. M. BURRO 
Secretary 
Committee on Credentials 

When the Secretary of the Commit- 
tee had completed the reading of a 
portion of the report, the following 
proce edings occurred: 

PRESIDENT MEANY: It is quite 
obvious that the delegates would like 
very much to find a short cut for the 
Credentials Committee’s report. Bro- 
ther Birthright has a suggestion which 
he would like to present to the dele- 
gates at this time. 

VICE-PRESIDENT BIRTHRIGHT: 
Mr. President, I move that the Commit- 
tee’s report be accepted, so we may 
dispense with the long reading of it, 
since it will be printed in the proceed- 
ings available tomorrow. 

The motion was seconded and unan- 
imously carried. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair now 
recognizes Secretary Schnitzler who 
has a list of committees I wish you 
would listen attentively so you would 
know what committee you are on, and 
we can get through with this in a few 
moments and then adjourn the session. 

The Chairman recognizes a good cake 
baker, Bill Schnitzler. 


EYERS 
Ws 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 
Secretary Schnitzler read the follow- 
ing list of committee appointments: 


RULES AND ORDER OF 
BUSINESS 
John B. Robinson, Barbers: W. R. 
Brooks, United Garment Workers; R. 
J. Petree, Tobacco Workers; John C. 








2u REPORT OF 


MacDonald, Elevator Constructors; 
Samuel Pershkowitz, Hatters: Charles 
Aquadro, Roofers; Frank B. Field, Musi- 
cians; Josepn Lewis, Stove mouncers; 
Mike J. Minaden, Cleaning & Dye House 
Workers; J. Roy Holland, Street 
Railway Employees; Joseph P. Clark, 
Firemen and Oilers; Marcel Boucher, 
Window Glass Cutters; George Nolan, 
Boilermakers; A. J. Cleland, Brick- 
layers; Robert Morgan, Railway Clerks; 
Norman Zukowsky, Handbag Workers; 
Robert Soule, New Orleans Central 
Body; J. A. Hunealt, Maintenance of 
Way Employees; R. Emmett Kelly, 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen; 
losevh Jacobs. Textile Workers; Eddie 
R. Stahl, Aluminum Workers. 
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David Ladies’ Garment 


Sates, Bricklayers; 


Dubinsky, 
Workers; Harry C. 
Robert Byron, Sheet Metal Workers; 
Charles b. Gramling, Engineers; Leo 
J. Buckley, Stereotypers; George Q. 


x 


Lynch, Pattern Makers; Irvin Barney, 
Railway Carmen; Paul L. Phillips, 
Paper Makers; A. C. D’Andrea, Hod 


Carriers; Daniel W. Tracy, Electrical 
Workers; Selma M. Borchardt, Teach- 
ers; Harry R. Lyons, Railway Clerks; 
Milton S. Maxwell, Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen; Leslie L. Myers, 
Bridge & Structural Iron Workers; Leo 
Abernathy, Bill Posters: Chester A. 
Sample, Molders; John O'Hare, Tobacco 
Workers; ltd. S. Miller, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Kmployes; Eric Peterson, Ma- 
chinists; W. M. Thomas, Railway Mail 
Association; M. A. Hutcheson, Carpen- 
ters. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Matthew Woll, Photo Engravers; 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment; John F. English, Teamsters; 
James G. Cross, Bakery & Confection- 
ery Workers; A. J. Hayes, Machinists; 
R. G. Soderstrom, Illinois Stace teuera- 
tion; Thomas O'Donnell, Bricklayers; 


John J. Mara, Boot and Shoe Workers; 
A. Kk. Fischer, Carpenters; John L 
Reilly, Railway Mail Association; Ar- 
nold S. Zander, State, County & Munici- 


pal Employees; John E. Rooney, 
Plasterers; Alex Rose, Hatters; Richard 
F. Walsh, Stage Employees; Thomas E. 
Dunwody, Printing Pressmen; Wood- 
ruff Randolph, Typographical; Charles 
Zimmerman, Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union; Robert Torney, Firemen & Oil- 
ers; William Cooper, Building Service 
employees; S. P. Ming, Grain Millers; 
Cc. J. Haggerty, California State KFed- 
eration; Peter Schoemann, Plumbers; 
William Schoenberg, Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers; Charles J. Mac- 
Gowan, Boilermakers. 





LAWS 


Daniel J. Tobin, Teamsters; Harry J. 
Steeper, Musicians; Patrick KE. Gorman, 





PROCEEDINGS 


Meat Cutters & 


Butcher Workmen; T. 


Cc. Carroll, Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees’ Elmer P. Meinz, Pulp & Sul- 
phite Workers; William Tracy. Brick 


and Clay Workers; Peter J. Cahill, Let- 
ter Carriers: Edward J. Volz, Photo- 
Engravers; E. C. Hallbeck, Post Office 
Clerks; Robert B. Sheets, Hod Carriers; 
Emily Jordan, United Garment Work- 
ers: William McCarthy, Marble, Slate 
& Stone Polishers: Anthony Matz, Fire- 
men and Oilers; Sol Cilento, Distillery 
Workers; Anthony Valente, Textile 
Workers; John P. Redmond, Fire 
Fighters; Sam J. Byers, Laundry Work- 


ers; Ted Kenney, Carpenters: Luigi 
Antonini, Ladies’ yarment Workers; 
David Sullivan, Building Service Em- 


ployees; H. O'Neill Shanks, Actors & 
Artistes: Joseph Denny, Bookbinders; 
Stanton E. Smith, Tennessee State Fed- 
eration. 


ORGANIZATION 


William C. Doherty, Letter Carriers; 


G. E. Leighty, Railroad Telegraphers; 
John P. Burke, Pulp and _ Sulphite 
Workers; George Husk, Barbers; John 


W. Garvey, Hod Carriers; Hyman Pow- 
ell, Jewelry Workers; Earl W. Jim- 





erson, Meat Cutters & Butcher Work- 
men; Harry O. Damino, Doll & Toy 
Workers; W. J. Bassett, Los Angeles 
Central Labor Council; J. Belton War- 
ren, Glass Bottle Blowers; A. Shoe- 
make, Maintenance of. Way Employ- 
ees; Carl J. Megel, Teachers; E. C. 
James, Laundry Workers; Lester 


Washburn, Automobile Workers; J. A 


Moriarty, Typographical Union; C. T. 
Atkins, Masters, Mates and Pilots; 
Jesse Clark, Railroad Signalmen; 
George D. Weiny, Grain Millers; A. 
Philip Randolph, Sleeping Car Porters; 


Thomas Durian, Glove Workers; George 


A. Cavender, Colorado State Federa- 
tion; Frank G. Roche, Florida State 
Federation; James TT. Marr, Oregon 
State Federation; Arthur Elder, Amer- 


ican Federation of Teachers. 


LABELS 


Raymond F, Leheny, Union Label and 
Service Trades Department; Charles W. 
Hanson, Carpenters; Aivin D. Holt, Bar- 
bers; Joseph Belsky, Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen; Marx Lewis, Hat- 


ters; Madge King, United Garment 
Workers; vosepn Addy, Paper Makers; 
E. M. Weston, Washington State Fed- 
eration; John J. Zitello, Cleaning & 


Dye House Workers; Mario 
Cigarmakers; Robert Lester, 
sters; James A. Suffridge, 
Clerks; Frank W. Anderson, 
Shoe Workers; Horace L. 
pographical Union; Charles Naddeo, 
Laundry Workers; J. Howard Hicks, 
Ottice Employees; Julius Hochman, La- 


Azpeitia, 
Team- 
Retail 
Boot and 
Imeson, Ty- 


dies’ Garment Workers; Alex Mce- 
Keown, Hosiery Workers; Alice Wes- 
ling, Hotel & Restaurant Employes; 


George W. Dean, Michigan State Ied- 
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eration; Larkin Birmingham, Balti- 
more, Md., Central Labor Union; Curtis 
R. Sims, Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers. 


ADJUSTMENT 


MecFetridge, Building 
Raymond H. Dal- 


William IL. 
Service Employees; 
ton, Glass Bottle Blowers; George 
Wright, Fireman and Oilers; Charles 
L. Bagley, Musicians; J. P. Wilson, 
Maintenance of Way Employees; E. J. 
Manion, Railroad Telegraphers; George 
W. Lawson, Boot and Shoe Workers; 
Harry Nacey, Boilermakers; Joseph J. 
Delaney, Sngineers; Joseph O'Neill, 
Distillery Workers; Toney Gallo, Ce- 
ment, Lime and Gypsum Workers; 
John Shuff, Theatrical Stage Employ- 
ees: Gordon Chapman, State, County 
and Municipal Employees; George 
Grisham, Automobile Workers; J. H. 
Sylvester, Railway Clerks; A. J. Bern- 
hardt, Railway Carmen; John Hawk, 
Seafarers; Phillip Koerner, Retail 
Clerks; Loren Hargus, Street Railway 
Employees; Sal B. Hoffmann, Upholst- 
erers; P. L. Siemiller, Machinists. 


LOCAL AND FEDERATED BODIES 


W. C. Birthright, Barbers; Vernon 
A. Housewright, Retail Clerks; Lee 
Lalor, Hod Carriers; A. Berkson, Unit- 
ed Garment Workers; James C,. Quinn, 
New York Central Trades and Labor 
Council; Sam Bonansinga, Springfield, 
lll., Central Labor Union; R. Alvin Al- 
barino, Upholsterers; Lloyd Klenert, 
Textile Workers; Reuben Roe, Cement, 
Lime and Gypsum Workers; Michael J. 
Mungovan, Theatrical Stage Employ- 
ees; Lester Ballinger, Seafarers; John 
kx. Briedenbach, Dayton, Ohio, Central 
Labor Union; Hank Hasiwar, Agricul- 
tural Workers; Ray Muehlhoffer, Metal 
Polishers; Thomas F. Murphy, Brick- 
layers; George L. Russ, Insurance 
Agents; Stanley Troth, Amarillo, 
Texas, Central Labor Union; Sam 
Ezelle, Kentucky State Federation of 
Labor; John I. Rollings, Missouri State 
Federation of Labor; C. F. Preller, 
Washington, D. C., Central Labor Un- 
ion; Clarence Walsh, San Francisco 
Central Labor Union; William A. Webb, 
St. Louis Central Labor Union. 


EDUCATION 


George M. Harrison, Railway Clerks; 
M. G. Plunk, Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees; Carl H. Mullen, Indiana State 
Federation of Labor; Edward J. Hill- 
ock, Plumbers and Steamfitters; C. N. 
Coyle, Letter Carriers; John Camp, 
Post Office Clerks; Kenneth J. Kelley, 
Massachusetts State Federation of La- 
bor; James C. Petrillo, Musicians; Sam 
Berrong, Street Railway Employees; 
J. R. Downes, Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers; Harry H. Cook, Flint 


Kuenzli 


Workers; Irvin R. 
eachers; James J. Doyle, Coopers; 
L. Allen, Commercial Telegraphers; 
Anthony Doria, Automobile Workers; 
H. A. Bradley, Chemical Workers: H. 
L. Mitchell, Agricultural Workers; G. 
A. Sackett, Retail Clerks; John R. 
Jones, Paper Makers; Pat Somerset, 
Actors and Artistes; Joseph Morris, 
Jewelry Workers; Joseph Cerutti, Al- 
bany, New York, Central Labor Union; 
Jennie Matis, international Ladies 
Garment Workers. 


Glass 
T 


STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Herman Winter, Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers; George L. Googe, 
Printing Pressmen; Phil Hannah, Ohio 
State Federation of Labor; Fred Sca- 
fidi, Barbers; W. S. Gross, Cleaning and 
Dye House Workers; Thomas A. Mur- 
ray, New York State Federation of 
Labor; Phil E. Zeigler, Railway Clerks; 
Gust Anderson, Portland, Oregon, Cen- 
tral Labor Union; I. C. Welsted, Vir- 
ginia State Federation of Labor; Miles 
Murphy, Post Office Clerks; J. Scott 
Milne, Electrical Workers; Paul C. 
Sparks, Texas State Federation of La- 
bor; E. W. Butler, Maryland-District 
of Columbia Federation of Labor; R. A. 
Olson, Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor; Howard Coughlin, Office Em- 
ployees; W. E. Reed, West Virginia 
State Federation of Labor; John J. 
Hurst, Cincinnati, Ohio, Central Labor 
Union; L. W. Radabaugh, Akron, Ohio, 
Central Labor Union; William Finne- 
gan, Cleveland, Ohio, Central Labor 
Union; Charles Halloran, Buffalo, New 
York, Central Labor Union. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Joseph P. McCurdy, United Garment 
Workers; James C. Stocker, Letter 
Carriers; Walter M. Matthews, Lath- 
ers; Thomas P. Meaney, Street Rail- 
way Employees; H. R. Flegal, Brick 
and Clay Workers; Ossip Walinsky, 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers; George L. Warfel, Special 
Delivery Messengers; Leroy Upton, 
Theatrical Stage Employees; James 
M. Kennedy, Firemen and_ Oilers; 
Charles Sullivan, Hod Carriers; R. 
Freccia, Maintenance of Way Employ- 
ees; John W. Bailey, Paper Makers; 
Edward W. Kaiser, Stove Mounters; 
Joseph F. Boyen, Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers; Robert Lynch, Plumb- 
ers and Steamfitters; Frank P. Con- 
verse, Operating Engineers; Edward 
Cc. Doll, Railway Carmen. 


BUILDING 


Richard J. 
Department; 
Wire and 
Moreschi, 
Smith, 


TRADES 


Building 
MecSorley, 
Lathers; Joseph V. 
Carriers; Edward aA. 
Constructors; Victor 


Trades 


Wood, 


Gray, 
Wm. J. 
Metal 
Hod 

Elevator 





REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


A. Swanson, Engineers, 

ons, Bridge & Structural 
ers; Martin P. Durkin, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters; John J. Murphy, Brick- 
layers; Pete Yablonski, Painters; Frank 
Cc. Riley, Electrical Workers; Homer 
J. Meyers, Roofers; Walter A. Red- 
mond, Plasterers; John J. Conway, 
Marble, Slate & Stone Polishers; James 
L. McDevitt, Pennsylvania State Fed- 
eration; M. A. Hutcheson, Carpenters; 
Costanzo Pagnano, Granite Cutters; C. 
D. Bruns, Sheet Metal Workers; Paul 
A. Givens, Stone Cutters; C. W. Sickles, 
Asbestos Workers; Joseph Rourke, 
Connecticut State Federation. 


John H. Ly- 
Iron Work- 


SHORTER WORKDAY 


Lee W. Minton, Glass Bottle Blowers; 
J. L. Duffin, Railway Carmen; Frank 
Owens, Painters; John Pelkofer, BDoiler- 
makers; George 3ucher, Upholsterers; 
Stanley Rounds, Bridge & Structural Iron 
Workers; T. J. Lloyd, Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen; George W. Hall, Wis- 
consin State Federation; Dennis J. 
Oates, Metal Polishers; S. T. Wybourn, 
Street Railway Employees; John W. 
Austin, Typographical Union; Frank C. 
Shea, Retail Clerks; Jesse V. Horton, 
Postal Supervisors; Louis P. Marciante, 
New Jersey State Federation; Lincoln 
B. Snedden, Railway Clerks; Milton P. 
Webster, Sleeping Car Porters; Harry 
J. Hagen, Lathers; Kenneth C. Holli- 
day, Air Line Dispatchers; Meyer Pearl- 
stein, Ladies’ Garment Workers. 


LEGISLATION 


Leo E. 
Michael 
partment; 
cal Engineers; 


George, Post Office Clerks; 
Fox, Railway Employees De- 

tussell M. Stephens, Techni- 
Frank Hull, Potters; Ed- 
ward Carlough, Sheet Metal Workers; 
James A, Campbell, Government Employ- 
ees; Thomas V. Green, Stage I’mployees; 
Robert Ash, Oakland, Calif., Central lLa- 
bor Union; Joseph McDonough, Phila- 
delphia Central Labor Union; James 
Mowait, Plate Printers; Edward P. 
Ringius, Musicians; Frank xX. Martel, 
Detroit Central Labor Union; Clifton 
Caldwell Pittsburgh, Pa., Central Labor 


Union; Marshall Shafer, Chemical Work- 
ers; George Heller, Actors & Artistes; 
J. Byron Merritt, Letter Carriers; Bene- 
dict Tantillo, Plasterers; George Hardy, 
Building Service Employees; Joseph D. 
Keenan, Electrical Workers; Harry 
Finks, Sacramento, Calif., Labor Coun- 
cil; J. Friedrick, Milwaukee Central La- 
bor Union. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 


RELATIONS 


Wm. J. McSorley, Wood, Wire & Metal 
Lathers; Matthew Woll, Photo Engrav- 
ers; D. J. Tobin, Teamsters; Joseph V. 
Moreschi, Hod Carriers; W. C. Birth- 
right, Barbers; Robert E. Haskins, Book- 
binders: Isidore Nagler, Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers: W. C. Doherty, Letter 
Carriers; Arnold S. Zander, State, Coun- 
ty and Muncipal Employees; George J. 
Richardson, Fire Fighters; Patrick E. 
Gorman, Meat Cutters and _ Butcher 
Workmen; Edward J. Volz, Photo En- 
gravers’ Union; Harry C. Bates, Brick- 
layers; Joseph P. McCurdy, United Gar- 
ment Workers; Alex Rose, Hatters; 
Charles J. MacGowan, Boilermakers; 
Richard J. Gray, Building Trades De- 
partment; John R. Stevenson, Carpen- 
ters; Richard F. Walsh, Stage Employ- 
ees: J Scott Milne, Electrical Workers; 
Hugo Ernst, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the reading of the Committees. I 
will ask each delegate to take note of 
the committees and wait for word from 
the chairman as to meeting place. I 
would like to announce at this time on 
behaf of Chairman Robinson, of the 
Committee on Rules and Order of Bus- 
iness, that there will be a meeting of 
his committee immediately upon adjourn- 
ment of this session at the table right 
here in front of the rostrum. 

At this time the Executive Council's 
report for this year is being distributed 
to the delegates It will appear in the 
record at this point in the proceedings, 
along with a notation of the assignment 
of the various subjects of the Executive 
Council's report to the various commit- 
tees of the convention. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


St. Louts, Mo. 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1953 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Seventy-second Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


GREETINGS: 
INTRODUCTION 


We meet this year at a turning point in history. The developments 
and decisions facing us in the coming year will vitally affect the welfare 
of our trade union movement, our country and the world. Representing, 
as we do, a mighty cross-section of the citizens of a free and democratic 
land, it is our right, our duty and our purpose at this Convention to 
consider the problems at hand and to forge policies for the future which 
will help to promote peace, freedom and prosperity for working people 
everywhere. 

On January 20 a new Administration took over the reins of power 
in Washington. For the first time in many years, the Republican Party 
elected a President and won control of both houses of Congress. It is 
up to us at this Convention to weigh the record made thus far and to 
judge whether the policies of the new Administration are leading in 
the right or the wrong direction. 

There is every indication that the basic policies of our Government 
are being overhauled to meet the desires of big business. The actions 
taken by the first session of the 83rd Congress amply confirm such a 
conclusion. Give-aways, such as the submerged oil lands bill, received 
priority of consideration but the public housing program was killed. 
Laws protecting labor were not repealed, but effective enforcement was 
crippled by denial of sufficient appropriations. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Congress failed to come to grips with many major issues. There 
was no action on revision of the Taft-Hartley Act, on Social Security, 
on health legislation, on civil rights, on postal service improvement or 
on farm problems affecting the cost of living. These postponements 
will complicate the problem of obtaining good legislation in the final 
session of the 83rd Congress next year, because of the overcrowded 
calendar. 

Equally disturbing to labor were such developments in Administra- 
tion policy as the increase in Government interest rates. Will this 
“hard money” policy, which had the effect of raising rates on home 
loans and other borrowing, take the nation down the road to disastrous 
deflation ? 

On the international front, the death of Stalin touched off a chain 
reaction of dramatic events. The negotiation of the truce in Korea 
and the “peace offensive” instituted by the new rulers of the Kremlin 
have not lessened the constant danger of further aggressions or even 
another world war. But they have encouraged the apostles of neutral- 
ism and appeasement and stirred up new conflicts among the free nations. 
This Convention, therefore, must examine the need of reinforcing our 
national defense and cementing unity in the free world. 

Of deep significance were the cracks that split the Communist front. 
The fall of Beria made it evident that the Soviet dictatorship cannot 
operate under a triumvirate but is heading back to one-man rule. Above 
all, the uprisings of workers behind the Iron Curtain, which began in 
East Berlin on June 17, gave new hope to the world that the Com- 
munist dictatorship may yet be overthrown by the oppressed masses 
who can no longer suffer the terrible conditions imposed upon them in 
the name of the workers’ paradise.” 

These are some of the major problems which the 72nd annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor will consider. We meet 
stronger in numbers than ever before in our history, yet with the big 
unfinished job of organizing the unorganized still facing us as a challenge. 
We meet with the prospects of attaining labor unity brighter than at 
any time since 1935, yet with culmination of that desirable objective 
still to be achieved. Let us therefore devote ourselves to the business 
and the problems of this Convention determined to fulfil our responsi- 
bilities to the welfare of the workers we represent, to the progress of 
our nation and to the peace of the world. 





SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER’S REPORT 


To the Officers and Delegates to the Seventy-Second Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 


GREETINGS: I have the honor to submit the report of the receipts and 
expenses for the past 12 months, beginning July 1, 1952, and ending 
June 30, 1953. 

At the close of the fiscal year there was a balance on hand of 
$1,520,858.01. Of this total, $502,514.38 is in the defense fund for the 
federal labor unions and the balance, $1,018,343.63 is in the general fund. 

The total receipts from all sources, $4,983,975.45; the total expenses, 
$4,575,024.88. Amount of receipts over expenses, $408,950.57. 

The following are the receipts and expenses for the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1953: 

RECEIPTS 

Balance on Hand, June 30, 1962. 2.0.65 cccsccccccwnnces $ 1,111,907.44 

Per capita tax 4,210,684.69 

Paid subscriptions, American Federation- 
3,430.93 

Per capita tax subscriptions, American 
Federationist 353,517.47 

Per capita tax from locals allocated to 
Defense Fund 203,603.24 
Initiation fees 70,081.69 
Reinstatement fees 1,433.00 
Supplies 24,826.27 
Interest 13,987.50 

Premiums on bonds of officers of unions 
bonded through A. F. of L. .......... 16,287.41 
Subscriptions, News Reporter 29,032.16 

Disbanded and suspended unions and mis- 
cellaneous receipts 27,091.09 


Total receipts 4,983,975.45 


Grand total $ 6,095,882.89 


Organizing expenses 896,963.33 
Salaries 
Organizers 839,162.12 
Office Employes 
A.F.L. 418,076.81 
W.E.B. 24,160.75 
Ree RMN Hao U cielo ale wemrie pilewaeenct 89,190.00 
Administrative 


204,478.98 
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16,154.18 
Miscellaneous General Bills 
A.F.L. 1,475,430.51 
W.E.B. 24,118.00 
L.L.P.E. 57,309.74 
Printing and publishing American Feder- 
ationist 171,947.26 
A.F.L. News Reporter 150,601.75 
Defense Fund 168,940.00 
Premiums on bonds of officers of unions 
bonded through A. F. of L. .......... 38,491.45 


Total expenses 4,575,024.88 


Balance on hand, June 30, 1058... cece csccovescceese $ 1,520,858.01 
RECAPITULATION 

In General Fund $ 1,018,343.63 

In Defense Fund for federal labor unions.............. 502,514.38 


Balance on hand, June 30, 1953 $ 1,520,858.01 


EXPENSES GROUPED 
The following is a statement showing the grouping under their re- 
spective headings of the detailed monthly expenses for the 12 months, 
July, 1952 through June, 1953: 


38,819.07 
Refunds 216.56 


Premiums: 


Bonds, Local Unions 388,491.45 

Insurance, Workmen’s Compensation 4,653.00 

Payroll, Liability 4,563.26 

Employes’ Life Insurance Policies 9,879.80 
D. C. Personal Property Tax 608.30 
Social Security O.A.B. Tax, (F.I.C.A.) 16,028.78 
Canadian & States’ Unemployment Tax 4,288.82 
Federal Payroll Tax 2,811.39 
Expressage, Freight & Drayage 2,786.40 
Newspapers, Magazines & Books (Library) 4,391.69 
Office Equipment & Supplies 20,455.92 
Research Statistical Service (Sup. & Misc.) 3,708.17 
Postage Stamps 22,824.16 
Supplies for Resale 16,504.14 
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Printing: 
General 51,593.38 
Convention Bound Proceedings 5,706.18 
Convention Roll Call 688.04 
Convention Daily Proceedings 10,587.03 
Convention, Miscellaneous 920.69 
AFL News-Reporter 150,601.75 
Miscellaneous Expenses 30,220.85 
Paper Supply & Envelopes (Mailing Dept.) 5,645.42 
Mailing Equipment 2,822.97 
Office Furniture & Fixtures 21,179.29 
Telegrams & Telephone 22,445.45 
Fraternal Delegates to British T.U. Congress.......... 4,246.00 


New York Convention: 


Entertaining Fraternal Delegates.................. 1,203.58 
Messengers, Sergeant at Arms and Assistant Secretary 650.00 
Supplies 164.12 
Rooms (Office, Comm., Pres., E. C. Meetings) 1,520.58 
Entertaining Guests, Receptions & Dinners 2,603.04 
Stenographers & Clerks 8,084.48 
Official Stenographers 3,903.30 
PRORTGL Of Circe PD UPBICURS oso sicci ca cnc cceacenees 512.48 
Telegrams, Telephone, Stamps, Handling Convention 

Mail, Porters, Misc., etc. 1,258.43 
Auditing & Credential Committee 750.00 
Delegate, Guest, Committee & Officer Badges......... 198.00 
Executive Council Meetings, Telegrams, Typewriter 

Rental, Baggage, Stenogs., etc. 51,016.56 


Traveling: 


President 7,644.01 
Secretary-Treasurer 9,253.61 


Defense Fund: 


Strike Benefits 118,940.00 
Transfer to Building Fund 50,000.00 


Salaries: 


President 27,083.32 
Secretary-Treasurer 23,000.00 
Office Employes 118,076.81 
ICFTU (Tony Sender) 2,580.00 
Organizers 839,162.12 
Organizers’ Expenses 896,963.35 
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Salaries and Expenses: 
Legislative 
Publicity 
Special Representatives 
Labor’s League 
Workers’ Education 
European Representatives 
Per Capita Tax: 
Int. Conf. of Pree Trade UNIONG ..<4..66 ces ceeses ees 
Inter-American Regional Org., ICFTU 
Metal Trades Department 
Union Label Trades Department 
Trades & Labor Congress of Canada 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 
Cost of Printing 
Postage 
Story for Junior Federationist 
Photographs 
Miscellaneous 
Legal Services 
Special Committees & Conferences 
Contributions: 
D. C. Tuberculosis. Association 
Community Chest Federation 
AE AE ANN 5555565 a 6ein- 0 vn Woe Wide OK wrai'elee 
Natl. Foundation for Infantile Paralysis............ 
Mrs. Samuel Gompers 
Mrs. William Green 
Mrs. Frank Morrison 
Employes’ Retirement Fund 
Free Trade Union Committee 
Rev. Joseph A. Gedra (Good Friday Observance) .... 
* Committee for the Nation’s Health 
American Cancer Society 
ICFTU (Brussels) 
New Providence Hospital Fund 
United Nations Ball Committee ...................- 
North Carolina State Fed. of Labor 
N. M. Joshi Commemoration Committee 
President Green’s Funeral Expenses 


* Include $5,000.00 balance 1952 contribution. 


43,024.44 
759,399.36 
82,433.12 
163,550.73 
48,278.75 
41,562.37 


54,038.60 
30,000.00 
1,450.13 
209.01 
2,802.27 


163,139.18 
7,930.72 
260.00 
310.01 
357.35 
74,409.00 
36,273.96 


100.00 
300.00 
500.00 

1,071.00 
1,655.00 
7,166.80 
1,200.00 
16,451.68 
35,000.00 
25.00 

15,000.00 
500.00 

7,500.00 

10,000.00 
150.00 
300.00 
200.00 

6,220.67 


$ 4,575,024.88 
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DEFENSE FUND FOR FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


The following is a statement of the amounts received from and paid 
to our federal labor unions, giving average membership, number of 
weeks’ benefit and the amount received for the past 12 months, beginning 
July 1, 1952, and ending June 30, 1953. 


RECEIPTS 


RIO aikio od dc ealeines GENO WWE Sd Meee eens Cedien Meleee cae s ol eee 


Refunds: 


BAOOE Lene, Seg! CMS < Meinkaceckcimen ce coneaceaes $ 120.00 
18650 F.L.U. Duluth, Minn. 


19057 F.L.U. 


19343 F.L.U. Elyria, Ohio 


20538 F.L.U. 
22619 F.L.U. 


24455 F.L.U. Hamden, Conn. 


beaver Dawe Wits - oie doccacccc caus 


MUUGRGS Ne Wee vaKecteerd senda cee 
Braintree, BRAG. 6 occ i ccidsccdcee 


300.00 
1,500.00 
280.00 
50.00 
410.00 
130.00 


"FOCME TIOGCGHIUR is ocad cdiclele u:crat ieteecielk eee oo el we es eee 


EXPENSES 
No. of 


Number Name Location Weeks 


18581 F.L.U. 
18671 F.L.U. 
19057 F.L.U. 
19343 F.L.U. 
20538 F.L.U. 
20572 F.L.U. 
20910 F.L.U. 
22095 F.L.U. 
22122 F.L.U. 
22619 F.L.U. 
22705 F.L.U. 
23736 F.L.U. 
23823 F.L.U. 
24251 F.L.U. 
24315 F.L.U. 
24455 F.L.U. 
24731 F.L.U. 
24775 F.L.U. 
24780 F.L.U. 





Tiffin, Ohio 8 
Cleveland, Ohio é 
Beaver Dam, Wis. ......cese- 
Elyria, Ohio 

PRM TINS Yo fei ace sic Ceiviccaeine 
Toledo, Ohio 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Euclid, Ohio 

Bramtree, Mase... .ikisivice cs 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Goderich, Ontario, Can. ....... 
Newark, Ohio 

INGWOUN Ge Nice Aide Veoeeeeneeee 
Canton, Ohio 

Hamden, Conn. 

Torrington, Conn: «2... 6.666.. 
pingnamten Ne. Ye siseccd cave 
SRGHOON, TON « scsiccevdeewees 


nN ol 


_ 


— 
AN NNR WS & 


— 


Total Expenses 


Aver. 
Mem. 


834 
180 
440 
3284 
348 
372 
4214 
44 
134 
4414 
467 
31+ 
183 
41 
654 
256 
12 
33+ 
41 


$6,660.00 
3,600.00 
17,600.00 
9,860.00 
3,480.00 
3,720.00 
8,380.00 
1,760.00 
8,040.00 
22,090.00 
9,340.00 
1,270.00 
5,490.00 
410.00 
7,900.00 
5,120.00 
1,440.00 
2,370.00 
410.00 


$118,940.00 
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RECAPITULATION 
Balance in Defense Fund June 380, 1952.........-.eeeeeees $467,851.14 
Transfer to A. F. of L. Trustee Building Fund 50,000.00 


Balance Defense Fund $417,851.14 
Recepits for 12 months ending June 30, 1953.............. 203,603.24 


$621,454.38 
Strike benefits $118,940.00 


Balance in Defense Fund for federal labor unions 
June 30, 1953 $502,514.38 
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STATEMENT OF MONTHLY RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 
OF THE 
SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
ALSO A STATEMENT OF THE FUNDS ON HAND 
JUNE 30, 195: 

Months Receipts Expenses 
July, 1952 $ 368,188.66 $ 379,859.32 
August, 1952 434,040.75 333,486.48 
RONOMMMEN SOU. Vatcdv vesneconswaeences 403,566.28 356,403.63 
October, 1952 ‘ 394,125.24 472,044.64 
November, 1952 328,345.48 350,543.32 
December, 1952 448,594.76 393,051.06 
January, 1953 469,664.20 327,553.24 
February, 1953 tia 378,153.86 386,038.56 
March, 1953 497,843.34 333,465.38 
April, 1953 ; 396,895.57 405,280.77 
May, 1953 368,575.87 454,577.24 
June, 1953 495,981.44 382,721.24 





BOGAN . Btivcdnecee tencsevediinawes $4,983,975.45 $4,575,024.88 
Balance in hands of Secretary-Treasurer 
June 30, 1952 1,111,907.44 


Grand Total $6,095,882.89 


RECAPITULATION 


Total of Receipts and Balance $6,095,882.89 
Total Expenses 4,575,024.88 


Balance on hand June 30, 1953 $1,520,858.01 


Monies deposited and invested as follows: 


U. S. Savings Bonds 244% Maturity May 1, 1960 $ 100,000.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds 242% Maturity May 1, 1961 100,000.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds 2%% Maturity July 1, 1962........ 100,000.00 
U. S. Treasury 2%% Bonds 1975-80 198,452.53 
Maturity Value $200,000.00 
U. S. Treasury 24%2% Bonds 1963-68 295,396.27 
Maturity Value $300,000.00 
Union Labor Life Insurance Stock (700 Shares) 15,000.00 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., New York (Subject to 
check) 2,000.00 
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City Bank of Washington, D. C. (Subject to check) .... 

Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. (Subject to check) . 

Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas City, Mo. (Savings 
Account) 

Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C. (Subject to 
check) 


Balance on hand June 30, 1953 


5,000.00 
10,000.00 


20,000.00 


675,009.21 


$1,520,858.01 
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CHARTERS ISSUED 

During the twelve months ending June 30, 1953, there have been is- 
sued 53 charters to International, State Branches, Central Labor Unions 
and Federal Labor Unions, of this number 2 were issued to Internation- 
als, 1 was issued to State Branch, 42 were issued to Federal Labor Un- 
ions and 8 were issued to Central Labor Unions, as following: 

Internationals 
International Union of Doll and Toy Workers of the United States 


and Canada. 
Aluminum Workers International Union. 


State Branch 
Puerto Rico Federation of Labor 


Central Labor Unions 
FLORIDA NEW JERSEY 
Key West Somerset and Hunterdon Coun- 
ties 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Aiken 
MINNESOTA TENNESSEE 
Crookston 


KENTUCKY 
Hopkinsville 


Hawkins County 


MISSISSIPPI VIRGINIA 
Natchez Marrion 


The following is a statement showing the number of charters issued 
during the twelve months of this fiscal year: 
1952-1953 
Central Labor Unions 
Federal Labor Unions 
State Branches 
International Unions 


Directly Chartered Federal Labor Unions 


On June 30, 1953 we had 956 federal labor unions with an average 
membership for the fiscal year of 197,364 and a defense fund of $502,- 
514.38. 

The Federation has approximately 1,200 volunteer organizers, as well 
as 135 paid organizers and the officers of the 828 city central bodies that 
are ready at all times to respond to a call to assist the members of di- 
rectly affiliated unions in the case of strike or lockout. 

There was received a total per capita tax for defense fund purposes 
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from the local unions during the year of $203,603.24, initiation fees, 
$70,081.69, and reinstatement fees, $1,433.00. 


Charters Revoked, Cancelled, Suspended, Surrendered, Disbanded, 
Merged, Amalgamated, Joined International Unions and Reinstated 


CENTRAL BopIEs: Disbanded, 5; reinstated, 4. 


LocAL TRADE UNIONS: Disbanded, 6; suspended, 18; joined national and 
international organizations, 7; reinstated, 6. 

FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS: Disbanded, 13; suspended, 11; joined national 
and international organizations, 12; reinstated, 5; charter revoked, 2. 

STATE BRANCH: Revoked, 1. 
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TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 
of 
AFFILIATED UNIONS 


The total paid membership of the affiliated national and international 
organizations and the directly chartered trade and federal labor unions 
as of June 30, 1953, is 8,654,921. 

This is based on actual per capita tax received at our office in Wash- 
ington from our affilated unions. 


The following is the yearly membership in the past 57 years: 


Year Membership Year Membership 
1897 264,825 1925 2,877,297 
1898 278,016 SONG at cedsedcincevas 2,803,966 
1899 349,422 RUM a ec niawacaweaad 2,812,526 
1900 548,321 RGMEWenwee satis cannes 2,896,063 
1901 787,537 1929 2,933,545 
1902 1,024,399 1930 2,961,096 
1903 1,465,800 1931 2,889,550 
1904 1,576,200 NOEs sb hea ceesiewnns 2,532,261 
1905 1,494,300 1933 2,126,796 
1906 1,454,200 1934 2,608,013 
1907 1,538,970 BOGE cankinecun mans 3,045,347 
1908 1,586,885 1936 3,422,398 
1909 1,482,872 1937 2,860,933 
1910 1,562,112 1938 3,623,087 
1911 1,761,835 1939 4,006,354 
1912 1,770,145 1940 4,247,443 
1913 1,996,004 1941 4,569,056 
1914 2,020,671 1942 5,482,581 
1915 1,946,347 1943 6,564,141 
2,072,702 1944 6,806,913 
2,371,434 1945 6,931,221 
2,726,478 1946 7,151,808 
3,260,068 ¢ 7,577,716 
4,078,740 9: 7,220,531 
8,906,528 ¢ 7,241,290 
3,195,635 7,142,603 
2,926,468 i 7,846,245 
2,865,799 oO: 8,098,302 


So that the delegates and membership at large may visualize the 
membership record at a glance, a chart follows indicating the member- 
ship, based on per capita tax payments received for each year since 1881 
up to and including 1953—a total of 73 years. 
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NOVEMBER 1831—45,000 
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VOTING STRENGTH 


The following table shows the voting strength of the affiliated unions 
of the American Federation of Labor for the years 1943, up to and 
including 1953. This table is based upon the average membership paid 
upon to the American Federation of Labor for the fiscal year. 





= 
ORGANIZATIONS 4. 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 
Actors Associated & Artists of Ameren. } 287 360 297 392 
Agricultural Workers 104 71 
Aluminum Workers Intl. Union 
Asbestos Workers’ Int’l Association of 
Heat and Frost Insulators 
*Automobile Workers of America Intl. 





~~ & Confectionery Workers I. U. 
A 


Barbers’ International Union Jour.. 

Bill Posters 

Blacksmiths Intl. Brotherhood of 

Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders. . . . 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 

Bookbinders Intl. Brotherhood of 

Brick and Clay Workers, etc.. 

Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers L.U.A. 

Bridge & Struc. Iron Wrks. Intl. Asso. . 

Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union Intl. . 

Building Serv. Employees’ Intl. Union. . 

Carpenters and Joiners United Bro. of.. 

Carmen of A. Bro. Railway... 

Chemical Workers........ 

Cigarmakers’ International Union 

Cleaning and Dye House Workers 

Clerks Intl. Assn. Retail 

Clerks Post Office Nat’l Federation of. . 

Clerks Bro. of Rwy 

Cement Lime & Gypsum Wkrs.. 

Coopers’ International Union.. 

Diamond Workers’ Prot. Union of A.. 

Doll & Toy Workers Int’l Union.. 

Dispatchers Assn. Airline 

Distillery Rectifying and Wine 
Workers International Union 

Electrical Wkrs. Intl. Bro 

Elevator Constructors 

B-Engineers Amn. Fed. of Technical. 

Engineers Intl. Union of Operating. . 

Engineers Intl. Assn. Flight 

*Engravers Intl. Union Metal 

Engravers Union of N.A. Intl. Photo... 

Fire Fighters Intl. / 

Firemen and Oilers Intl. Bro. of 

Garment Wkrs. of America United 

Garment Workers Intl. Ladies... .. 

Glass Cutters League of A. Window.. 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Assn. of U.S. 




















Glass Workers American Flint......... 
Me IIIS 3 wine 6. ace ede bscd'e ke 
Gov’t. Employees Am. Fed. of.. 
Granite Cutters’ Intl. Asso. of A. The. 
Hatters Cap and Millinery Wkrs. Intl. 
Union United 
Hodcarriers and Common Laborers... . 
Horseshoers of U. S. and Canada 
Hoteljand Rest. Employees etc........ . 
Hosiery Workers American Fed. of 
Insurance Agents Intl. Union 
Jewelry Workers’ International 
Lathers Intl. Union of W. W. and Metal 
Laundry Wkrs. Intl. Union 
Leather Wkrs. Intl. Union United 
Letter Carriers National Asso. of 
Letter Carriers Nat. Fed. of Rural 
Litho raphers’ Intl. P. & B. Asso 
Longshoremen’s Association Intl 
*Machinists Intl. ag of.. 
Maintenance of Way Emps. I. B. ‘of 
Marble Polishers etc. Intl. Asso. of. . 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Masters Mates and Pilots 

Master Mech’s. and Foremen of Navy 
Yds. & Naval Sta’s Nat'l Asso of.... 

Messengers Spec. Del. Nat'l Asso...... 

Meat Cutters & Butcher a 


*Mine Workers of cme United.... 
Mine Wkrs. of A. Intl. Progressive... . 
Molders Union of N. A. Intl 
Musicians American Fed. of 
Ee eee 
Painters of America Bro. of : 
Patrolmen’s Intl. Union ew. 
Papermakers United Bro. of.. 
Patternmakers’ League of N. A... 
Pilot Assn. Air Line (Intl.). ; 
Plasterers Intl. Asso. of U.S. & C. Oper. 
Plumbers Steamfitters etc 
Polishers Intl. Union of Metal... 
Porters Bro. Sleeping Car 
Handbag & Novelty Workers 
Post Office & Railway Mail 
Handlers National Association 
Potters National Bro. of Operative..... 
Printing Pressmen International 
Printers’ Die Stampers’ & Eng. 
Union of N. A. Intl. Plate. 
Pulp Sulphite and Paper Mill “Wkrs.. 
Radio Directors Guild 
Railway Employees Amal. S. & E 
Railway Mail Association 
Roofers Damp & Waterproof Wkrs.. 
Assn. United Slate Tile & Comp.. 
Seafarers Intl. Union of N. A.... 
Siderographers Intl. Assn. of... 
*Signalmen of A. Bro. Railroad 
State County & Municipal Emp 
Spinner Union Intl 
Stage Employees Intl. Alliance 
Theatrical 
Stereotypers & Electro. of U. of A...... 
Stonecutters Asso. Journeymen 
Stove Mounters’ Intl. Union 
Supervisors etc...............-2eseees 
Switchmen's Union of N. A 
Teachers Am. Fed. of 
Teamsters Chauf. etc. Intl. Bro. of.. 
Telegraphers Commercial 
Telegraphers Order of Railroad 
*Textile Workers of Amer. United 
Tobacco Wkrs. Intl. Union of Amer... . 
*Typographical Union Intl 
Upholsterers Intl. Union of 
United Wall Paper Crafts of N. A...... 
Wire Weavers’ Protective Amer. 
Yardmasters of America Railroad. 
GaSe hoe % takes sly. 6 
State Branches. ; 
Directly affiliated Federal labor unions 


Total vote of Unions 
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17 
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144 
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300 
408 
210 
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160 
81 
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.301 
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80 
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252 

5 A 292 > 
187 
300 
372 
220 
53 
250 
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50 
3.633 


68.184 





1946 


2. 


68. 


27 
3 
167 
50 
617 


552 








5.250 
328 
300 
600 
220 
640 
277 
40 
3 
29 
786 
50 50 
2.923] 2.601 


|76.831/72.311 








1949 | 1950 


90 


5 


9 20 





- 826] 2.360 








2.123 





2. 390 2.158 








+Suspended. 
*Reinstated. 


A-Merged with Meat Cutters. 
B-Title changed from Draftsmen’s to Engineers Amn. Fed. of Technical. 


J Amalgamated with Natl. Assn. of Letter Carriers. 
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GOMPERS MEMORIAL FUND 


By direction of the Forty-eighth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Executive Council, an appeal was is- 
sued under date of December 26, 1928, for the collection of funds for the 
erection of a memorial to Samuel Gompers. 

Receipts from December 20, 1924, to and including June 30, 

1953 $136,375.30 
Expenses, January 12, 1929, to and including June 30, 1953 122,728.87 
Balance on hand June 30, 1953 $ 13,646.43 


Funds deposited as follows: 
Riggs National Bank checking account $13,646.43 


Balance on hand June 30, 1953 $ 13,646.43 


CONCLUSION 
I desire to express my sincere appreciation for the cooperation and 
assistance extended to me in the performance of my duties by the officers 
of the National and International Unions and of all our affilated bodies, 
and by my colleagues of the Executive Council. 
Respectfully submitted, 


( 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Labor. 
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REPORT OF TRUSTEES 


of 


A. F. OF L. BUILDINGS 


To the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor: 


The following is a report of the receipts and expenses for the 12 


months ending June 30, 1953: 


RECEIPTS 


Cash balance on hand June 30, 1952 ...........e0eeeee0---9 10,287.18 


Rents—901 Massachusetts Ave., 
a eG tessa sein ehsua sic 
Sale of waste paper 124.90 
Rents—1525 H Street, N. W.. 12,005.00 


Receipts 67,007.43 


Transfer from Defense Fund . 50,000.00 


Total receipts 


117,007.43 


PRCODUS BUG WAIBNOG 6.6.0 6.06:60006es caeeweres $127,294.61 


EXPENSES 
Maintenance—901 Massachusetts Ave.: 

Payroll (Building Employes) ... $40,685.92 
Taxes 3,683.60 
Electricity 2,611.28 
Fuel (Coal) 1,551.19 
Supplies 1,222.67 
Plastering and painting 12,018.23 
Cleaning windows 540.00 
Upkeep and repairs 32,255.84 
Upkeep and repair of elevators .. 1,437.15 
Hauling ashes and trash 300.00 
Miscellaneous expenses 950.00 
Water rent 116.29 
A. F. of L. Employes’ Retirement 

Annuity Trust Fund 1,147.11 
Social Security F.I.C.A. ........ 675.42 


Maintenance—1525 H Street, N. W.: 
Payroll (Building Employes) ... $ 2,608.00 
Gas 749.19 
Trash removal 220.00 


$99,194.70 
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Telephone service 95.82 
Fire insurance 1,061.42 
Electricity 949.60 
Supplies 268.56 
Cleaning windows 300.00 
Taxes 16,108.04 
Water rent 74.03 
Upkeep and repairs 2,053.39 
Plastering and painting 


Total expenses $124,566.74 
Balance on hand June 30, 195: $2,727.87 


RECAPITULATION 


WUGECRICE CG -DANMNOR: o's dices die es. ciieciwacd acted deletes ceed $127,294.61 
Expenses 124,566.74 


Helanes om David June 30, 1968. ...oc sic si ceiccccvcesawsweves $ 2,727.87 


Monies deposited as follows: 
POReGie  INGRIONIGE URI So Sicesds ls « sis Kiwmdac eceweNaetens $ 2,727.87 


This report of the trustees of the A. F. of L. Buildings is submitted 
to you, the Executive Council, and through you to the convention and the 
rank and file of the A. F. of L. We have performed the duty assigned to 
us with the best interest of the Federation in view. 


Fraternally submitted, 
Wo. F. SCHNITZLER, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
JOHN P. FREY, 
Trustees, A. F. of L. Buildings. 
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REPORT OF TRUSTEES 


American Federation of Labor Employes’ Retirement Annuity 


Trust Fund 


For the Period July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953 


RECEIPTS 
Penne ON MAN, OUIG 2 BOOS 6 ii iis bia ciivcier eed snes eens 
A. F. of L. weekly contributions $18,774.56 
Employes’ weekly contributions 18,774.56 
Interest on U. S. Treasury Bonds 11,577.00 


Total receipts 


Total receipts and balance 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Benefits paid 
Withdrawals paid 


Total disbursements 
Balance on hand, June 30, 195: 


ALLOCATION OF INTEREST 
Investment Earnings Clearing Account 
PNG Gib TG, BND Ay EOS oie oieidis Sine nde 4 Ce Bintelw was eisiaew 


Receipts—July 1 to December 31, 1952 ............00000. 
Excess Interest on withdrawals 


Less: Allocations made December 31, 1952: 
To Prior Service Liabilities $ 7,155.69 
To Federation Accumulations 1,708.99 
To Members Accumulations 1,422.32 
To Annuity Reserve 738.72 


Receipts—January 1 to June 30, 1953 
Excess Interest on Withdrawals 


Balance, June 30, 1953 


$450,814.75 


49,126.12 


$499,940.87 


6,989.81 


$492,951.06 


$ 5,377.46 
5,636.70 
11.56 


$ 11,025.72 


11,025.72 


$ 5,940.30 
88.71 


$ 6,029.01 
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BALANCE SHEET 
For the Period July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953 
ASSETS 


Investments $492,000.00 
J 951.06 


$492,951.06 


LIABILITIES AND INCOME 
Prior Service Liability $287,286.63 
Federation Accumulations 87,816.84 
Members Accumulations 71,605.64 
Annuity Reserve aa 40,212.94 
Investment Earnings Clearing 6,029.01 


OGGD) Sire hae Kedcalenekenn veces Une Rake menue wamemaeme $492,951.06 


GEORGE MEANY, 

WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, 

E. LOGAN KIMMEL, 
Trustees, American Federation of Labor, 
Employes’ Retirement Annuity Trust Fund. 
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WILLIAM GREEN 


William Green, who had served as President of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor since the death of Samuel Gompers in 1924, died at his 
home in Coshocton, Ohio, on November 21, 1952. 

His long and illustrious career in the trade union movement and 
his distinguished service to the nation form an important chapter in 
the history of American labor. Here the Executive Council wishes to 
express its sorrow at the passing of the man who led the American 
Federation of Labor for twenty-eight years with complete loyalty, un- 
flagging energy and single-minded devotion to duty. 

From his youth, William Green took up the cause of the oppressed. 
As a local official of the coal miners union, as a member of the Ohio 
State Legislature and in the more exalted positions of his later years, 
he fought tirelessly and courageously in behalf of his fellow men. Pa- 
tient, wise, tolerant, but always steadfast in his principles, he compiled 
a record of solid achievement which will stand for all time as a monu- 


ment to his memory. 

William Green gave his life to our movement. Let us carry on in 
the spirit of faithfulness which so constantly inspired him. 

The Executive Council recommends that this Convention set aside 
an appropriate time for a memorial service to our departed leader. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES 


Election of President 

Following the death of President William Green, Secretary-Treasurer 
Meany, in accordance with the provisions of Article VI, Section 5 of the 
American Federation of Labor Constitution, called a special meeting of 
the Executive Council for November 25, 1952. The Executive Council 
elected Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Election of Secretary-Treasurer 


The election of George Meany, as President, created a vacancy in the 
office of Secretary-Treasurer. At its special meeting held on November 
25, 1952, the Executive Council elected William F. Schnitzler, President 
of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of 
America, as Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor. 
Mr. Schnitzler resigned his position with the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of America and assumed his duties as 
Secretary-Treasurer on January 1, 1953. 


Election of Vice President Dave Beck 


The withdrawal of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, August 12, 1953, such action left a vacancy in the office of 
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First Vice President of the American Federation of Labor. In conform- 
ity with the provisions of Section 10, Article IX, of the Constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor, which confers upon the Executive 
Council authority to elect a Vice President in the event of a vacancy 
existing on the Council, Brother Dave Beck, President of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, was elected to fill the vacancy existing on the Executive 
Council. This action was taken by the Executive Council during its 
meeting on August 13, 1953. 

In accordance with traditional procedure, the members of the Execu- 
tive Council were moved forward in consecutive numerical order to fill 
the vacancy in the office of the First Vice President, and the newly elected 
Vice President, Brother Beck, became the Thirteenth Vice President of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


SELECTION OF FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


The Executive Council was authorized by the New York, 1952 Con- 
vention, to select representatives to serve as fraternal delegates from 
the American Federation of Labor to the conventions of the British 
Trades Union Congress and of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 

The Executive Council responded to the official invitation received 
from the British Trades Union Congress to designate two representatives 
to attend the 1953 Congress on the Isle of Man, September 7 to 11, by 
assigning the following representatives to serve as fraternal delegates 
from the American Federation of Labor to the British Trades Union 
Congress: 

J. Scott Milne, Secretary, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and William A. Lee, President, Chicago Federation of Labor. 

In response to an invitation received from the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada to send a representative to their Sixty-eighth Annual 
Convention, which was held beginning on August 10, Toney Gallo, Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer, United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers 
International Union, was selected to represent the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


NEW AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR HEADQUARTERS 


For a number of years, the need for a new headquarters for the 
American Federation of Labor, to be located in Washington, D. C., has 
been under consideration. In 1947, the Federation purchased a plot of 
ground for this purpose at 16th and H Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor now 
feels that the time has come to start the erection of this building and 
preliminary plans have been prepared. These plans are based on a 
proposal to carry out an exchange of property with St. John’s Church, 
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which is on the corner of 16th and H Streets, N. W., and which adjoins 
our property. This exchange gives to St. John’s the property now 
known as 1525 H Street, N. W., in exchange for two small buildings on 
16th Street adjoining our present property on the north. This would 
result in enlarging our frontage on 16th Street from 112 feet to a total 
of 168 foot frontage. The proposal of St. John’s is to exchange these 
properties with St. John’s Church paying to the American Federation 
of Labor the difference in land values based on the square foot cost 
of the property purchased by the American Federation of Labor in 1947. 
This would mean that in the exchange the American Federation of Labor 
would receive something more than $100,000 in cash from St. John’s 
Church, 


The Executive Council recommends that upon the consummation of 
this exchange and the approval of the plans by the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion of the District of Columbia and the various civic departments of 
the District, that the Trustees of the American Federation of Labor 
Building Fund be empowered and directed by this Convention to proceed 
with the erection of a new headquarters’ building for the American 
Federation of Labor on the following plan of financing. 


This plan for implementing and financing this proposal is based on 
‘a cost of approximately $3,500,000. This cost would include all the 
things necessary and appropriate for the construction of this building, 
such as architects’ and contractors’ charges, insurance, bonds, licenses, 
interim maintenance, etc. This would not include the cost of the land 
which is already owned outright by the American Federation of Labor. 

The construction of this new building would be financed by an 
initial cash expenditure of approximately $500,000 by the American 
Federation of Labor and the issuance of first mortgage bonds by the 
American Federation of Labor in the amount of approximately $3,000,- 
000 secured by a trust indenture on the land and improvements located 
and to be built on 16th Street. Such bonds would be issued in the course 
of construction in order to avoid unnecessary interest charges. They 
would not be offered to the public generally or to individuals. They 
would be offered only to national and international unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, State Federations, City Central 
Bodies and Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions directly affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. The privilege of purchasing 
these interest-bearing bonds would be apportioned between the various 
organizations eligible to purchase the same in reasonable proportion to 
the size of the organization. In the event that all the bonds are not 
subscribed by those eligible on the first offering, the Trustees would be 
empowered to sell these bonds to eligible unions who may wish to pur- 
chase bonds in addition to their original quota. 

Retirement of these bonds would be made to commence about three 
years after completion of the building and (based on an issue of 
$3,000,000) would be retired at the minimum rate of $150,000 per year 
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for a period not exceeding twenty years. Choice of bonds to be retired 
at any time could either be made by lot or possibly by a method which 
could permit retirement of a pro rata or percentage of bonds held by 
each organization. The bonds would be at 3% per cent interest. At this 
rate, when all bonds are outstanding, interest charges would be ap- 
proximately $105,000 per annum and would be reduced as bonds were 
retired. Initial construction costs, including architects’ fees, up to ap- 
proximately $500,000 would be paid from the American Federation of 
Labor Building Fund, supplemented, if necessary, by funds transferred 
from the General Fund of the American Federation of Labor. Interest 
and retirement charges would be paid in a similar manner. In this 
connection, possible proceeds from the sale or lease of the present head- 
quarters building should be taken into account. 

The issuance of such first mortgage bonds is subject to regulation 
not only under the Securities Act of 1933, as amended, but under the 
Trust Indenture Act of 1939. Under the Trust Indenture Act, indenture 
trustees must be disinterested, and at least one must be an independent 
institutional trustee, that is, a trust company subject to governmental 
supervision or examination. There is no local District of Columbia 
Securities Commission. 

If a ruling could be obtained exempting such bonds from the provi- 
sions of both of these Federal Acts, the issuance of these bonds would 
be greatly facilitated. Such an exemption would render it unnecessary 


to furnish the extraordinary amount of detailed information usually 
required and would greatly shorten procedures before the Commission. 
Unless exemption were secured, proceedings before the Commission 
would probably entail a delay of several months in the financing of 
construction. 


If the issue is not exempted from registration by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, consideration should be given to interim methods 
of financing pending completion of registration. For example, a con- 
struction loan might be obtained with the land as security. Under this 
method, notes would be issued by the American Federation of Labo, 
and secured by a trust deed on the land as the funds were required 
during the course of construction. The proceeds of these notes given 
by the American Federation of Labor would be placed in the depository 
bank to the credit of the American Federation of Labor and paid out 
to the contractor upon certificates of the architects showing the com- 
pletion of the various stages of the construction. After the building 
was completed, bonds issued by the American Federation of Labor and 
secured by the land and completed building would be sold to the or- 
ganizations previously mentioned, and the proceeds used to retire the 
construction loan, thus providing permanent financing of the completed 
building. 

The Executive Council therefore recommends to this Convention that 
approval be given to the incoming Executive Council to proceed sub- 
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stantially in accordance with the foregoing plan for the erection of a 
1ew building for the American Federation of Labor, of course, upon the 
exchange of property with St. John’s Church and the approval of our 
plans by the Fine Arts Commission and other comparable civic au- 
thorities. 

It is further recommended that the incoming Executive Council be 
empowered to make any alterations, changes or additions to this plan 
which may, in its discretion, be deemed necessary or appropriate to fur- 
ther implement and carry out the foregoing proposals, and to authorize 
the performance of any and all acts necessary to the execution thereof. 


SALARIES OF A. F. OF L. OFFICERS 


The Executive Council feels, upon examination, that the present 
salaries of the officers of the American Federation of Labor do not meet 
present day standards and conditions. It is, therefore, the recommenda- 
‘ion of the Executive Council that the Committee on Laws consider the 
question of adjusting these salaries upward and bring a recommendation 
to this Convention for its consideration for the amending of Section 4, 
Article VI, and Section 7, Article VII of the Constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF VICE PRESIDENTS 


The Executive Council gave some thought and consideration to the 
size of the Executive Council and the necessity of giving broader repre- 
sentation due to the great increase in membership in the American 
Federation of Labor. 

We, therefore, recommend to the Committee on Laws that Section 1, 
Article IX of the Constitution of the American Federation of Labor be 
amended by adding two Vice Presidents, namely Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Vice Presidents. This section would, therefore, be amended to read as 
follows: 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall consist of the President, 
15 Vice Presidents and the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor. All Executive Council members shall be members 
of a local organization connected with the American Federation of 
Labor. All Executive Council members shall function as such until 
December 31 in the year succeeding the convention. 


WILLIAM GREEN MEMORIAL FUND 


WHEREAS at the February, 1953, meeting of the Executive Council, 
a committee was appointed for the purpose of recommending a plan for 
the establishment of a William Green Memorial Fund, and 

WHEREAS this committee has submitted to the Executive Council such 
a plan in the form of a Resolution to be presented for action to the 
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1953 Convention of the American Federation of Labor: Now therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Council hereby approves and adopts 
this plan as set forth in the proposed Resolution and hereby approves and 
authorizes the submission of such Resolution to the 1953 Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor for action, such Resolution being 
in words and figures as follows: 


Resolution Establishing 
William Green Memorial Fund 


WHEREAs it is the wish of the membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its affiliates that a suitable memorial be established, 
dedicated to the memory of our beloved William Green, who faithfully 
and without limit devoted his life to the cause of labor and served as our 
President during the years 1924 until his death in 1952: Now therefore 
be it 

Resolved, As follows: 

Section One. That this Resolution and the Fund hereby provided 
for shall be known as the William Green Memorial Fund. 

Section Two. For the purpose of creating this Fund, each National 
and International Union affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor shall be requested to make, on or about January 1, 1954, a volun- 
tary contribution based upon its membership in an amount equal to 1c 
per member per month for 12 months. Each Federal Labor Union 
shall likewise be requested to make, at such time, a similar contribution 
in an amount equal to 1c per member per month for a period of 12 months. 

Section Three. All amounts voluntarily contributed by National and 
International Unions and Federal Labor Unions shall be paid to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor, who shall 
give his official receipt for the same. He shall have authority to give 
such general supervision to the collection of such funds as he may find 
to be necessary or appropriate. He shall place all amounts received 
in a separate fund in a bank or banks, such fund to be permanent in 
character and to be known as the William Green Memorial Fund. He 
shall be authorized to open accounts in banks which he may deem ap- 
propriate and he is authorized to make deposits and sign checks for the 
withdrawal of funds from such accounts. 

Section Four. The President of the American Federation of Labor 
shall appoint a Finance Committee to be composed of the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor and two members of the 
Executive Council. The Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor shall also be Secretary-Treasurer of the Finance Com- 
mittee provided for herein. He shall have full right, power and authority 
to invest and reinvest any and all funds received by the William Green 
Memorial Fund, in securities and property in which it may be, from 
time to time, lawful to invest trust funds under the laws of the District 
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of Columbia; and, in making such investment, shall have full power and 
authority to sell, exchange, transfer and deliver any part of the funds 
or property, from time to time, constituting said William Green Memorial 
Fund, at such prices and upon such terms and conditions as to him shall 
seem meet; provided, however, no investment shall be made of any such 
funds or property hereunder unless and until such investment is ap- 
proved by a majority of the Finance Committee. The Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Finance Committee shall submit to the President of the 
American Federation of Labor each year, prior to the second meeting 
of the Executive Council in each year, a report from the Finance 
Committee setting forth the condition of the Fund and amounts avail- 
able for distribution. It shall not be necessary for the Finance Com- 
mittee to organize as such, but it shall be proper for the members 
thereof to act by mail or telegraph without meeting. Vacancies on 
said committee may be filled by the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Members of the committee shall serve without compensa- 
tion and shall not be required to give bond for the faithful performance 
of their duties. Neither the Secretary-Treasurer nor members of such 
committee shall be liable for anf loss occurring to such fund from a 
mistake in judgment regarding investments. 

Section Five. Distribution and payment of the income of said fund, 
and of such portions of the principal thereof as may from time to time 
be available for distribution and payment, shall be made from time to 
time, in such amounts, to such worthy charitable organizations (operated 
not for profit or to conduct propaganda, or to attempt to influence legisla- 
tion), and other worthy causes, including a permanent monument or 
other suitable memorial to William Green at the new headquarters 
building of the American Federation of Labor or elsewhere, as may be 
determined solely by the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor by majority vote; provided, that all of the income from and not 
to exceed 20 per cent of the principal of said Fund may be distributed 
and expended in any one calendar year. 

Section Six. The Executive Council may, in its discretion, provide 
for a Memorial Committee from its membership, of which the President 
of the American Federation of Labor shall be Chairman. Such com- 
mittee shall make all necessary investigations of prospective recipients 
of payments from said Fund, and shall make recommendations to the 
Executive Council with respect to the charities and other worthy causes 
which should receive payments from the Fund and the amounts thereof. 
Members of the committee shall serve without compensation. 

Section Seven. Any order or direction of the Executive Council with 
respect to the distribution or payment of portions of said Fund or the 
income of said Fund to worthy charities and other worthy causes, and 
any order or direction of the Finance Committee with respect to the 
investment, management and control of such Fund, shall be constituted 
and evidenced by a certified copy of the pertinent proceedings, order 
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or directive of the Executive Council or Finance Committee, signed by 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor. In the 
case of the Finance Committee, it shall be sufficient for any order or 
direction to be signed by a majority of the committee, without meeting. 
Such certified copies of proceedings, orders or directives shall be executed 
in duplicate, one copy of which shall be retained on file in the office of 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor, and 
one of which may, if required, be filed with the bank from which such 
funds are paid. 

Section Eight. The accounts of the Fund shall be kept by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor and shall be 
annually audited in like manner as other funds of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and a report thereof published in the proceedings of the 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor. All necessary records 
of proceedings with respect to said Fund shall be retained by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor. 

Section Nine. The Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, by majority vote, may alter or change the administrative methods 
herein provided in respect to the management and investment of said 
Fund and the distribution and expenditure of the income thereof and 
such portions of the principal thereof as may from time to time be 
available for distribution and expenditure; may make changes in the 
plan necessary or proper to carry out efficiently the purposes of the 
plan; may provide for termination of the plan by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; may authorize payment from the fund of such expenses 
as may be required in its operation; and may permit the acceptance 
of contributions to the Fund from contributors other than those re- 
ferred to herein. 

Section Ten. While it is expected that this plan will be permanent 
in character, a Convention of the American Federation of Labor shall 
have power to amend or terminate it by majority action. In no event 
shall the American Federation of Labor, its officers, or members of the 
Executive Council, be liable to any contributor or beneficiary for the 
application or distribution of such funds, 


DEATH OF WILLIAM H. HOWLIN 


The Executive Council notes with deep regret the passing of William 
H. Howlin, an employe of the American Federation of Labor for 47 
years. Bill Howlin, as he was affectionately known, was in charge of 
the Stock Room at the Federation and also, for a great number of years, 
his fine penmanship was found very useful in the preparation of the 
Charters of Affiliation. Bill Howlin was known to practically every 
delegate who attended A. F. of L. Conventions. 

The Executive Council feels that the official record of the American 
Federation of Labor should take note of his passing. 
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FORMER SECRETARY OF LABOR TOBIN 


It is with deep sorrow that we mourn the passing of the former 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, whose untimely death on July 19, 
1953, was a great loss to organized labor and to the American people. 
During his term of office as Secretary of Labor, Mr. Tobin served faith- 
fully and well the public interest of the people of the United States and 
stood four-square for the enactment of laws necessary to advance the 
standards of workers’ welfare. He was in the forefront in the battle 
to revise the Taft-Hartley Law and to preserve the gains made through 
other labor legislation enacted in the past twenty years. His memory 
will be cherished by the American Federation of Labor unions in the 
years to come. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION MASTERS, MATES AND PILOTS OF 
AMERICA, EXTENSION OF JURISDICTION 


The request of the National Organization Masters, Mates and Pilots 
of America for an extension of its jurisdiction to include all licensed 
engine room personnel on self-propelled vessels was approved by the 
Executive Council at its meeting held in Washington, D. C., on May 
22, 1953. 

This extension of jurisdiction to the licensed engine room personnel 
referred to above was granted with the definite understanding that this 
would not include jurisdiction over engineers on floating equipment, 
such as hydraulic dredges, pile drivers, sand suckers or other floating 
equipment that is not self-propelling and which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Union of Operating Engineers. 


CHARTER ISSUED 
Aluminum Workers International Union— 


As a result of discussions held during the past three years between 
the Executive Council and the International Council of Aluminum 
Workers, the officers of the American Federation of Labor were author- 
ized to grant a charter to this organization as the Aluminum Workers 
International Union. This charter was issued on February 26, 1953. 


CHANGE OF TITLE 


International Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions 


At the meeting of the Executive Council held at Miami Beach, Fla., 
on February 9, 1953, consideration was given to the request of the Inter- 
national Federation of Technical Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
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Unions for approval of a change of title of the organization to ‘‘Ameri- 
can Federation of Technical Engineers.” The request to shorten the 
title of the organization was granted by the Executive Council with the 
understanding that this change in no way alters the jurisdiction already 
granted this organization. 


WITHDRAWAL OF THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA 


On August 12, 1953, the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America withdrew from the American Federation of Labor. This 
came about when a letter was received on that date from Brother M. A. 
Hutcheson, General President of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, notifying the Executive Council officially of their 
withdrawal. In his letter to the Executive Council, President Hutcheson 
referred to the dissatisfaction of the Carpenters’ Brotherhood because 
disputes between the various affiliates of the A. F. of L. were not settled 
by A. F. of L. action. 

On August 25, American Federation of Labor President Meany, and 
President M. A. Hutcheson of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, conferred in Washington, D. C., on the problems 
that had led to the Carpenters withdrawal and arranged for a meeting 
between a committee representing the Brotherhood and a committee of 
the Executive Council. 

This meeting was held in the A. F. of L. headquarters on Tuesday, 
September 8, attended by President Meany, Secretary-Treasurer Schnitz- 
ler, Executive Council Members Harry C. Bates, Wm. C. Doherty, and 
Daniel Tracy representing the American Federation of Labor, and Presi- 
dent M. A. Hutcheson, Vice President John Stevenson, 2nd Vice President 
O. William Blaier, Executive Board Members Charles Johnson and 
Raleigh Rajoppi of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. 

After considerable discussion an agreement was reached that this 
matter would be brought to the attention of this convention by a recom- 
mendation from the Executive Council. The Carpenters’ Committee 
officially notified the officers of the A. F. of L. that they were continu- 
ing their membership in the A. F. of L. 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


During the latter part of 1952 and continuing into 1953 the New York 
State Crime Commission conducted a searching investigation into con- 
ditions existing at the New York waterfront. Hearings were held, at 
which extensive evidence, oral and documentary, was produced disclos- 
ing the existence of crime, corruption, dishonesty, racketeering, and other 
highly objectionable practices and conditions affecting operation of the 
Port of New York. Many of the evils disclosed directly affected the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association, some of its local unions and 
some of the officers of the national association and such subordinate bodies. 
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They were of such a serious nature as to require immediate action by the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, it being appar 
ent that, unless the evils shown to exist were eliminated, the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association would be unable to serve the legitimate 
social and economic needs of its members in a manner consistent with 
true and wholesome trade union principles established by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

These disclosures came to the attention of the members of the Execu- 
tive Council at its meeting in Miami, Fla., beginning the last week of Jan- 
uary, 1953. The Executive Council gave careful consideration to the 
conditions existing at the Port of New York and, as a result of such con- 
sideration, dispatched the following letter to the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association : 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Monte Carlo Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla., 
February 3, 1953. 
To the Officers and Members 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association: 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor at its 
present session, has given thorough consideration to the disclosures de- 
veloped by the New York State Crime Commission affecting the Inter- 
national and Local Union officers of the International Longshoremen’s 


Association. 

We have followed this investigation with interest and the reported 
wide-spread alleged crime, dishonesty, racketeering and other highly 
irregular and objectionable practices in which it is reported that officers 
of your International and Local Unions have been and are involved. 

One of the most serious features of the New York City situation as 
it pertains to your International Union and its Local Unions, as out- 
lined by recent testimony before the Crime Commission, is the clear 
and definite indication that these workers of the Port of New York are 
being exploited in every possible way and that they are not receiving 
the protection which they have every right to expect as trade unionists 
and members of your organization. 

We have concluded that these disclosures are of such a serious na 
ture as to call for immediate action by us. We wish to make clear the 
position of the American Federation of Labor on crime and racketeer- 
ing within your International and its Local Unions. 

Your relationship with the American Federation of Labor demands 
that the democratic ideals, clean and wholesome free trade unionism 
must be immediately restored within your organization and all sem- 
blance of crime, dishonesty and racketeering be forthwith eliminated. 

Reported practices of International and Local Union officers accept- 
ing gifts and bribes from employers and the appointment of repre- 
sentatives with criminal records is denounced and those persons guilty 
of these practices must be forthwith removed from office and elimi- 
nated from your organization. 

The so-called shape-up which encourages the kickback and other 
objectionable practices must be supplanted by a system of regular em- 
ployment and legitimate hiring methods and we request that you im- 
mediately take vigorous and effective action to institute this reform. 

Union representatives with criminal records cannot be tolerated 
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in any official capacity and they must be immediately removed from all 
positions of authority within your organization. 

Recognized democratic procedures of the American Federation of 
Labor must be put into operation in your Local Unions so that the 
members who work on the waterfront will be able to select true and 
capable trade union leaders who will serve the best interests of the 
American Federation of Labor and be free from the taint of crime and 
racketeering. 

We deplore the reign of lawlessness and crime which has been dis- 
closed on the New York City waterfront and we call upon those officials 
charged with the responsibility of law enforcement to bring to justice 
all those persons who may be guilty of any illegal acts. 

The American Federation of Labor is not clothed with the authority 
nor is it our responsibility to do this job. We do feel, however, that 
your International Union must forthwith take the necessary action to 
remove any and all of those representatives who may be participants 
in these unlawful activities. 

The American Federation of Labor is, as you know, a voluntary as- 
sociation of free and autonomous National and International Unions. 
The founders of the American Federation of Labor deliberately set up 
an organizational structure which would preclude the domination of 
our organization by any one man or group of men operating from the 
top. The founders of the American Federation of Labor saw to it that 
there was no police power given to the central organization which it 
could use to interfere with the internal affairs of National or Inter- 
national Unions affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. 

The Executive Council has no intention of changing the traditional 
position of the American Federation of Labor in regard to the free- 
dom and autonomy of its affiliated units. We feel that the greatest 
factor in the strength and vigor of the American Federation of Labor 
over the years has been its adherence to the principles of freedom and 
voluntarism. However, no one should make the mistake of concluding 
that the American Federation of Labor will sit by and allow abuse of 
autonomy on the part of any of its affiliates to bring injury to the en- 
tire movement. The exercise of autonomy by affiliated units in an or- 
ganization such as ours presupposes the maintenance of minimum 
standards of trade union decency. No affiliate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has any right to expect to remain an affiliate “on the 
grounds of organizational autonomy” if its conduct, as such, is to bring 
the entire movement into disrepute. Likewise, the cloak of organiza- 
tional autonomy cannot be used to shield those who have forgotten 
that the prime purpose of a trade union is to protect and advance the 
welfare and interests of the individual members of that trade union 

The failure of your organization and its officers to protect your 
membership from exploitation and oppression by employers as well as 
by thugs cannot be justified or defended on the ground of autonomy. 
A. F. of L. affiliates have autonomy in the conduct of their affairs, but 
it must be conceded by all that there is an unwritten law that this free- 
dom of action must be used to advance the interests of labor not to ex- 
ploit the workers. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor con- 
cludes that the International Longshoremen’s Association must im- 
mediately, as a condition of continuing affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor, take such remedial actions necessary to place 
the International Longshoremen’s Association and its Local Unions 
above suspicion and completely free of all racketeering, crime, corrup- 
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tion and other irregular activities disclosed by the recent investigation 
of crime on the New York City waterfront to the end that the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association will serve the legitimate social 
and economic needs of its members in keeping with true trade union 
principles traditionally established by the American Federation of La- 
bor. 

The Executive Council will expect a report from you advising that 
the above recommendations have been and will be complied with on or 
before April 30, 1953. 

The Executive Council, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Under date of May 15, 1953, the following reply was received from 
the International Longshoremen’s Association: 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Office of Joseph P. Ryan, President 


New York 11, New York 
May 15, 1953 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 

AFL Building 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


On February 3, 1953, you addressed a communication to the of- 
ficers and members of the International Longshoremen’s Association. 
In that communication you requested that our Union report to you on 
certain recommendations which you made. 


In response to that communication we are submitting herewith our 
report. As we read your statement, it deals with these four specific 
matters: (1) The abolition of the shape-up method of employment; 
(2) The removal from office and elimination from the organization of 
all union officers who accepted gifts and bribes from employers; 
(3) The removal from all positions of authority within the ILA of all 
union representatives within criminal records; (4) The democratization 
of any local unions which do not now abide by the recognized demo- 
cratic procedures of the AFL. 


I 
THE ABOLITION OF THE SHAPE-UP 


On March 30, 1953, at a special meeting, the Executive Council 
of the ILA, the Union’s supreme governing body between conventions, 
directed the ILA affiliates in the Port of New York to abolish the shape- 
up and to replace it by another method of hiring suitable to the needs 
of our members in that port. Parenthetically, we should observe that 
the shape-up as referred to in the AFL communication of February 3, 
is not the method of hiring in many of the other ports where the ILA 
has collective agreements. The method of hiring now in force in the 
Port of New York is of course a condition of employment regulated by 
the collective bargaining agreement between our Union and the New 
York Shipping Association, which represents the employers of our 
members. The present agreement expires on September 30, 1953. 
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Negotiations for a new agreement will commence in the summer of this 
year. 


In response to the directive from the ILA Executive Council, the 
New York District Council of the ILA, which is the local governing 
body for the Port of New York, adopted a resolution on April 7, 1953, 
providing for the abolition of the shape-up and its replacement by an- 
other method of hiring. 

On Friday, May 8, by a subsequent direction of the New York Dis- 
trict Council a referendum by the locals embracing longshoremen, 
checkers and clerks, members of the ILA, was held in the Port of New 
York on the question “Are you satisfied with the present method of 
hiring?” It was supervised by the Honest Ballot Association. The 
vote in favor of retaining the present system of hiring was 7,000 votes 
“ves”; 3,920 “no” and a few hundred void ballots. 


Insofar as this referendum answers the false charges that the ILA 
leadership in New York has forced and foisted a hiring system on a 
reluctant membership, it is all to the good. However, the referendum 
does not mean that the ILA members in the Port of New York will not 
work out a system of hiring which might retain the constructive sen- 
iority and priority features inherent in the present system of hiring 
through steady and regular gangs, and at the same time would elimi- 
nate the shape-up itself, which has largely disappeared already. 

By direction of the ILA Executive Council the Wage Scale Confer- 
ence Committee is instructed to write a clear and explicit system of hir- 
ing eliminating the shape-up. The new system of hiring will make 
known in the next collective agreement the rights and the duties of 
workers under that system and will take away from the hiring boss 
the power arbitrarily to hire employes. It is that power, so capable 
of abuse, that gives justification to critics, even where such abuse is not 
exercised. The shape-up is not necessary to the conservation for the 
ILA members of those features in the present system which they re- 
gard as good and which are in their best interests. These good fea- 
tures may still be retained. 

So that there can be no doubt, we reiterate that the ILA Executive 
Council adheres to its decision of March 30, 1953. The Wage Scale 
Conference Committee has again been instructed by the ILA Execu- 
tive Council at its meeting on May 14, 1953, to insist, at its next nego- 
tiation this summer, upon the abolition of the shape-up in the Port of 
New York and to supplant it with a system of hiring which meets the 
members needs, conserving the desirable seniority and priority features 
of the present steady gang system. 

This final instruction has been given on pain of drastic discipline. 


II 


THE ALLEGED RECEIPT BY OFFICERS OF THE ILA AND 
ITS LOCALS OF GIFTS AND BRIBES FROM EMPLOYERS 


We shall treat the question of gifts separately from that of bribe 
and other wrongful acts, as the two stand on different footings. 

1, We in the ILA agree with the AFL Executive Council that the 
receipt of any bribe from an employer or from anyone else by a labor 
union official renders him unfit and unworthy to continue to serve the 
workers whom he purports to represent. The same thing applies to 
many other wrongful acts which a union official may commit. 

Recognizing this fact, and in the light of the testimony before the 
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New York State Crime Commission, the Executive Council of the ILA, 
at a special meeting on January 8, 1953, took the following action as set 
forth in a statement issued by the Executive Council: 


“President Ryan has been instructed to request counsel for the 
ILA to examine the transcript of the hearings of the New York 
State Crime Commission upon their completion and to analyze the 
testimony adduced by the Commission for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing if any ILA or Local officials or members have committed acts in 
violation of the ILA Constitution. If such acts have been commit- 
ted the officials or members in question should be brought to trial 
for their acts as unbecoming to members or officers of the ILA, as 
the case may be. Upon conviction, disciplinary measures should be 
taken. 

“The President is instructed to report back to the Council in de- 
tail what steps were taken on the matters referred to in Paragraph 
2 of this resolution and the results of any trials and disciplinary ac- 
tions taken.” 


We invite and request the AFL to cooperate with us in setting up 
the trial machinery for ILA members and officers accused of wrong- 
doing in accordance with the foregoing resolution. For this purpose we 
propose the following: 


The Executive Council of the ILA will itself assume jurisdiction 
of all trials. It will set up 3-man trial committees to hear the 
charges and find the facts. These committees will consist of one 
person to be selected by the ILA Executive Council, one person to 
be selected by the Executive Council of the AFL or President George 
Meany, and a third to be selected by these two from the appropriate 


central or state AFL bodies. 


The transcript of the hearings of the New York State Crime Com- 
mission was not made available to the public and to ILA counsel un- 
til April 2, 1953. This transcript consists of almost 4,000 pages. It is 
now being examined by counsel for the ILA but their examination has 
not yet been completed, due to the multitude of governmental investiga- 
tions which are occupying the time, attention and energy of the ILA 
and its counsel. 

One officer of the ILA, an organizer in New Jersey, has already 
been convicted of perjury in connection with an alleged bribe. Upon his 
conviction, he was immediately removed as organizer and he will not 
be re-appointed. This action was approved by the Executive Council 
on January 8, 1953. 


2. Insofar as gifts to union officials are concerned, the testimony 
by both employers and the union officers before the State Crime Com- 
mission indicates that these gifts were made during the Christmas sea- 
son and occasionally at other holidays and were merely gifts and noth- 
ing more. They were not intended to influence action; they were not 
considered as attempts to influence by the union officials who accepted 
them; and they did not in fact influence the union officials in any ac- 
tion which they took. 


It is well known to us, to the ILA Local officials and, we assume, to 
the members of the AFL Executive Council, that it is a commonplace 
occurrence for AFL union officials to both receive and make gifts to 
and from employers during the Christmas season and at other holidays. 
These gifts may take the form of Thanksgiving turkeys, bottles of liq- 
uor or simple cash presents. We are also informed by our attorneys 
that the receipt of such gifts is not in violation of the law of New York 
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State. In view of these facts we feel that insofar as the receipt of 
gifts from employers in the past is concerned, we would not be justi- 
fied in punishing an officer for acts which when committed were neither 
unlawful under the laws of the state where they took place nor a viola- 
tion of the practices of the American Federation of Labor. 

As to the future, however, the situation if different. Recognizing 
the public feeling toward Christmas gifts to union officials, and upon 
a mature reconsideration of the ethical implications involved, the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the ILA, on January 8, 1953, took the following ac- 
tion: 

“Resolved, 


1. That hereafter it shall be forbidden for any officer of the ILA 
or any Local to receive any gift or gratuity from any employer with 
whom the ILA does business. Violation of this rule shall constitute 
conduct unbecoming an ILA official and upon conviction thereof 
shall subject him to removal from office. 

2. This resolution shall not apply to any local officer who earns 
his living in whole or in part by employment in any craft for any 
employer who received a Christmas bonus or gifts from such em- 
ployer comparable to the bonus or gift received by other employes 
of that employer.” 


Ill 
UNION OFFICIALS WITH CRIMINAL RECORDS 


We agree unequivocally with the principle that criminals should 
not be allowed to obtain positions of influence and power within labor 
unions including the ILA, and we wish to do all in our power to carry 
that principle into effect. 

We wish to point out, however, that there is no rule of the AFL, as 
expressed in its own constitution, making it general AFL law that no 
person with a criminal record of any description may hold office in any 
union affiliated with the AFL. When and if any such rule is adopted, 
it should be incorporated in the constitution of the AFL and should be 
applicable to all future elections in all unions holding charters of the 
AFL. In that event we in the ILA here and now pledge ourselves to 
abide by such provision within both its spirit and letter. 

We believe, however, that a blanket prohibition on any individual 
with an indiscriminately defined conviction and regardless of cireum- 
stances would be unwise and basically unfair. The AFL Convention in 
1940 recognized this principle when it said, in connection with a state- 
ment of policy on union men with criminal records: 


“The foregoing recommendations must not be construed as pro- 
hibiting any person from rehabilitating himself.” 


The good sense and justice of this attitude cannot be disputed. A 
young man or young woman may have been convicted of some crime in 
his or her tender years. Our laws and traditions rebel against a policy 
which would disqualify such a person from any elective or appointed 
office regardless of how blameless a life had been led since the initial 
misstep. 

Nor do we believe that all criminal records should be lumped to- 
gether within the same category as a disqualification of holding union 
office. Samuel Gompers, the Founder and President of the AFL until 
his death, was sentenced to a jail term. Certainly this fact was not a 
disqualification of holding the office of President of the AFL. The dis- 
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qualifying effect of a criminal record should depend on the nature of 
the conviction, whether or not it involves moral turpitude, its relation- 
ship to the tasks and responsibilties of a union officer, and the period 
of time between the conviction and the election or appointment to office. 

We would be happy to cooperate with the AFL in establishing a 
code embodying these standards and prohibitions. Such a code should 
be applicable to all AFL unions and their officers, and would of course 
be willingly observed by the ILA. 

As to present action that may be taken against union officials with 
criminal records, it is necessary to distinguish between two types of 
officials. Most ILA officers are elected to office in a particular local by 
the members of that local. Under the ILA Constitution there are no 
disabilities placed on any prospective candidate because of any previous 
criminal convictions. 

Therefore, the ILA and the International officers have no present 
power under our Constitution to disqualify any candidate from run- 
ning for local office on the ground of his criminal record or to remove 
from office any present official for the same reason. Such action can 
be taken only after an appropriate amendment to the ILA constitu- 
tion, and such an amendment can be adopted only by an International 
convention. 

There are very few appointed officials in the ILA, and they gen- 
erally come from the ranks of elected local officials. Of the seven or- 
ganizers appointed by President Ryan and now serving in the Port of 
New York, only one, on the basis of our own knowledge and the public 
record of the New York State Crime Commission, has had any previous 
conviction of any type. That one involves an organizer by the name of 
Alex DiBrizzi, who was selected as such because he was president of 
the only longshore local in the area of his jurisdiction. This man has 
had six convictions, none involving the commission of a serious crime, 
and none involving his duties and responsibilities as a union representa- 
tive. His last conviction for shooting dice, occurred in 1926, 27 years 
ago, before he even became a figure on the waterfront. 

At this point, in the light of much loose use of the word “criminal,” 
in hearings such as those conducted by Senator Tobey and the New 
York State Crime Commission, we should like to emphasize certain 
facts to your body: 

Men who are held as material witnesses are not criminals. Men 
arrested are not criminals. Men indicted and not convicted are not 
criminals. 

Those who are generally and loosely described as “criminals” are 
persons convicted of crime and habitual violators of the law. But in the 
absence of any convictions by due process of our courts, men cannot be 
branded as known criminals or members of a criminal gang, and on 
that ground destroyed in their reputations and deprived of their liveli- 
hood. To do so is not only anti-democratic in itself, it is the surest 
road to tyranny and totalitarianism. 

For example, in the month of May, 1915, the Grand Jury of New 
York County found an indictment of murder in the first degree against 
Morris Sigman, General Secretary-Treasurer Cloak Makers’ Union of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and seven additional 
leaders of that body. All eight union leaders, including Sigman, were 
defended by their Union and by their International. They were not 
abandoned to their fate because an indictment for the heinous crime 
of murder was found against them. The best lawyers in New York 
City were retained by their Union to defend and vindicate them. The 
whole labor movement stood behind them. 
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After trial Sigman and his co-officials were acquitted. But be- 
tween the time the charge was made against them and their final vindi- 
cation, no one suggested that the mere existence of the charge rendered 
them unfit to serve and that they should thereby be summarily sus- 
pended even before receiving their day in court. 


Later Morris Sigman became President of the ILGWU and served 
with distinction. And yet, according to the thinking of some, the fact 
that he was charged with a crime and that most serious of all, would 
have made him a “criminal” and disqualified him immediately from all 
further service as a union officer. 

We are citing this case as an example because we think the ILGWU 
acted properly in not treating a man as criminal merely on the basis 
of a charge and before he was given a chance to defend himself. And 
we can name many other local and international officers, honored union 
leaders at the present time, who have been charged and even indicted 
for serious criminal acts. 

Are Joseph P. Ryan and the ILA to be singled out for different 
treatment? 

If mere arrests or indictments were enough to destroy a labor 
leader then the labor movement would indeed be in the hands of the 
police, the prosecutors and the grand juries of our Federal and State 
governments. The more unscrupulous the prosecuting agencies, the 
more politically minded or corrupt the police department, the easier it 
would be to accomplish the destruction of the labor movement. 

We repeat: whatever rule is adopted by the AFL will be lived up 
to by the ILA, but the AFL should meet the responsibility of adopting 
a rule which is fair and just to all. 

We urge the AFL not to victimize the ILA or its International 
President, Joseph P. Ryan. The AFL should not throw men and 
organizations to the wolves to justify journalistic hatchet men or 
ambitious politicans who seek to rise to political power on the back 
of some outstanding labor leader. Yesterday the howling mob were 
after other labor leaders whose names undoubtedly are fresh in your 
minds. Today, it is Joseph P. Ryan. Tomorrow it may be anyone 
else. It will happen whenever social, economic, religious, racial or 
ideologic bigots can raise enough noise to smear a man or organi- 
ization to undermine his position and make it profitable to attack him. 
The AFL must be on guard against such a situation. All liberty-loving 
citizens in the land must be on guard against it. The ILA and Joseph 
P. Ryan represent today a good case in which to apply the great 
principles of justice, law and equality for all! 


DEMOCRATIC-ADMINISTRATION IN ILA LOCAL UNIONS 


We hold with the AFL internal democracy is a prime duty and 
minimum prerequisite for any organization that seeks to call itself 
a labor union. We therefore agree wholeheartedly with the recom- 
mendation of the AFL Executive Council that democratic procedures 
in our local unions should be observed and preserved. To that end 
various concrete and effective steps have been and are being taken. 

The statement made by the AFL Executive Council sets forth 
that it is based largely on “disclosures developed by the New York 
State Crime Commission.” Since at the time the statement was issued 
the Crime Commission hearings had only recently ended and no 
transcript of the record was available, it was necessary for the AFL 
Executive Council to rely upon press reports of the Crime Commission 
proceedings. 
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An examination of the testimony actually given before the Crime 
Commission, however, will disclose that in virtually every case where 
improper local practices were adverted to, the evidence was confined 
to the period prior to the year 1952. Virtually every witness who testi- 
fied as to such conditions stated that these improper practices had 
been corrected and that they no longer existed in the locals referred 
to. In virtually every such instance counsel for the Crime Commission 
recognized the reforms which had been instituted and confined his 
questioning to the period prior to 1952. 

Therefore, the impression created that undemocratic conditions, in 
instances where they formerly may have existed, were carried down 
to the present time, is substantially incorrect, The explanation is this: 

Prior to the commencement of the waterfront investigation by the 
New York State Crime Commission the ILA had already taken steps 
to institute its own internal reform. At the 1951 Quadrennial Inter- 
national Convention, before the probe of the waterfront had even been 
mentioned, the constitution of the ILA was amended so as to give the 
International President power to examine local books and records, a 
step which could not previously be taken without the danger of a 
court fight, and which in fact had already resulted in litigation. 

Thereafter the International President requested and authorized 
counsel for the ILA to institute a survey of the locals in the Port of 
New York with a view toward determining whether they abide by 
democratic standards and in what respects, if any, their local adminis- 
tration was deficient. Such a survey was conducted by counsel for the 
ILA throughout the first half of 1952. The more than 70 locals in 
the Port of New York were individually examined. A report was pre- 
pared on the conduct of the affairs of each local containing the findings 
made and the recommendations for improvement. This report was 
sent to the individual locals concerned. In addition copies of the 
reports prepared for each local were sent to the International Presi- 
dent in a single volume together with a general report summarizing 
the findings and recommendations made. This volume of reports agre- 
gated nearly 400 pages. 

In the case of those locals where immediate action was deemed 
necessary, special membership meetings were called by the Interna- 
tional even before the completion of the survey in 1952 and reforms 
instituted by the members. Other locals, as revealed by the Crime 
Commission testimony, instituted reforms on their own after the re- 
ceipt of the reports concerning them. 

A special committee has been appointed by the International to 
reexamine the administration of the locals in the light of the survey 
conducted last year to insure that the recommendations have been fol 
lowed and the necessary reforms instituted. This was done pursuant 
to direction of the International Executive Council made at a meet- 
ing on January 9, 1953, which was as follows: 


As soon as practicable, President Ryan should appoint a special 
committee jointly with the New York District Council to see to it 
that no local in the Port of New York falls short of the minimum 
standards set forth in the report as necessary for the democratic 
administration of a local trade union. 


Progress has already been made by this committee. More, in the 
way of specific action as to specific locals, has already been chartered. 
Even more would have been done by now except for the fact that 
the time of the ILA and its officers has been occupied to an unbelievable 
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extent by the dozen separate investigation being conducted in the 
Port of New York by governmental bodies, many of which seem to 
be directed at wrecking the Union of Longshoremen, and by the further 
fact that the books and records of many locals have been in the custody 
of these investigating agencies for continuous months and even years. 
Under these circumstances our work has necessarily been impeded. 

To reassure your Executive Council and to make it entirely plain 
to our own locals, officers and members, we, the ILA Executive Council 
at our meeting of May 14, 1953, adopted as our own decision and 
authoritative policy the recommendations as to the minimum standards 
to be observed by all ILA locals made by ILA Counsel in their survey 
report on July 22, 1952. These minimum standards are, by direction 
of the ILA Executive Council, made binding on all ILA locals: 


1. All new members should be admitted on written application only. 
Such application should be standard in form and provided to all locals 
by the ILA, with a view toward making the admission of members 
formalized and uniform for all locals. All applications for member- 
ship should be signed in duplicate, one copy to be retained by the local, 
the other, upon the admission to membership of the applicant, to be 
forwarded to the ILA for its files. 

2. There must be a minimum set of financial records below which 
no local can fall. Such minimum records call for the following: 


All income received by the local, from whatever source, should 
be deposited in a bank account in the name of the local the 
deposit book of which shall reflect such income. 

All payments and expenditures by the local, including officers’ 
salaries and expenses and petty cash items, should be paid by 
check, so that the checkbook will reflect all expenses of the 
local. 

The financial books of the local should clearly show the source 
of all income, a record of all expenditures and the status and 
financial position of every member of the local. 

The detailed manner of maintaining these minimums records 
should be prescribed by the ILA. 

The right of a local to waive initiation fees or dues is beyond 
question. Whether the practice should be pursued is a matter 
of policy. We do not recommend it as sound practice because, 
while useful if properly pursued in meritorious cases, it may 
become a vehicle for discrimination. However, in locals where 
this practice is sometimes followed, the decision to waive any 
such payment should be made only by the governing body of 
the local—the officers or the Executive Board as the case may 
be—who have been given express authority by the membership 
to make such decisions and wherever a waiver exists of either 
dues or initiation fees, the financial records of the local should 
properly reflect such waiver. 


3. The financial books and records of every local should be audited 
at least annually by a certified public accountant, except where the 
local establishes to the satisfaction of the International Secretary- 
Treasurer that it maintains an adequate or satisfactory internal audit- 
ing system. In all cases the audit should be signed and certified. It 
should be submitted to the membership for action, and a copy sent to 
the offices of the International. 


4. All locals should schedule regular membership meetings not less 
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frequently than once every three months on a fixed day of the period 
chosen and wherever practicable, at a fixed place. In addition to all 
other forms of notice, the time, day and place of regular meetings 
shall be stamped or printed prominently in the Dues Book of each 
member of the local. 


5. Minutes of all membership and Executive Board meetings should 
be kept in regular Minute Books. A record should be kept in the 
Minute Book of all scheduled meetings at which there was no quorum. 


6. Elections of local officers should be held for a term of no longer 
than four years. Locals now providing for longer periods should be 
required to amend their by-laws accordingly. All elections should be 
held on written notice. In any case where there is a contest for an 
office, the election shall be by secret written ballot or by machine vote. 


- 


7. The salaries of officers and their fixed expenses should be deter- 
mined by the membership and such determination clearly reflected in 
the minutes. Where the minutes do not now contain the entry of such 
a decision, the membership should receive a report of the salaries and 
fixed expenses drawn, act on such report, and an entry setting forth 
the decision should be incorporated in the minutes. 

8. The holding of office by one individual in more than one local is 
not generally sound and should be limited and discouraged. This is 
not to say that in some cases two or more locals may not under proper 
safeguards unite to have the same officers, thus joining in the expense, 
which a single local cannot afford. Among the limitations and safe- 
guards to be set up in such circumstances are the following: 


(a) At the time of nomination and election, no candidate shall be 
eligible to run unless the membership is fully apprised that 
the proposed candidate holds office in another local and whether 
such office is paid or unpaid. If the office is paid, the member- 
ship should be told how much such officer receives. 

(b) Where the elections in the two or more locals in which an 
individual intends to be a candidate are not held at the same 
time, such person, if already an officer of one local, may not 
run for office in a second local without the express permission 
of the membership of the local in which he is presently serving. 

(c) The total salaries paid by the combined locals should not exceed 
substantially the salaries generally received for similar serv- 
ices by officers functioning full time in a single local. 


The ILA Executive Council will continue to assume a direct and 
active role in seeing to it that the above minimum standards of demo- 
cratic local administration are observed and maintained. 


V 


THE TOBEY COMMITTEE AND NEW YORK STATE CRIME 
COMMISSION INVESTIGATIONS OF THE ILA 


We are indebted to the district attorneys of the State of New 
York, and particularly to District Attorney Frank S. Hogan, of New 
York County, for pointing out that the New York State Crime Com- 
mission in its public hearings, was engaged in a competition for head- 
lines and that it played up “triple-plated hearsay testimony” that 
could never stand up in court. This heresay and other wholly unre- 
liable, untested and unsubstantiated evidence, often no more than 
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naked gossip or rumor, was employed in an attempt to undermine the 
ILA, its president, Joseph P. Ryan, and its other officers. It was used 
to destroy reputations, the lifetime work of many persons, and the 
half-century progress of the ILA. 

And in the light of the nationally renowned anti-Communist stand 
of the ILA, the State Crime Commission has seen fit to use notorious 
pro-Communist spokesmen, who not only spread triple-plated heresay, 
but put the prestige of the Commission behind ancient tales and rumors 
and the full Communist Party line against the ILA and President Ryan. 


The New York State Crime Commission also used notorious crimi- 
nals who spread throughout the community their special brand of 
distortion, heresay and venom. This same Commission, which attacked 
the president of the ILA who in the course of his official duties inevi- 
tably came in contact with men formerly convicted and later employed 
on the waterfront in one capacity or another, even made a deal with 
one of its witnesses, possessed of a long record, to obtain for him a 
suspended sentence in a then pending criminal prosecution against him 
as a reward for his “cooperation” with the Commission. 

Despite the contentions of many, including the vehement assertion 
of Senator Tobey, that ex-convicts should be denied employment on the 
waterfront, neither the Crime Commission nor Senator Tobey took 
into account the fact that under the Taft-Hartley Law, which they 
undoubtedly support, any person out of jail has a legal right to obtain 
employment in the Port of New York, and there is nothing the ILA 
can do about it, without committing an unfair labor practice, so long 
as he tenders his dues to the union. 

We regret to say that the simple truth is that the New York State 
Crime Commission, having failed in its primary task to expose the 
alliance between organized crime and politics, has used sensational 
and headline-hunting tactics to make the ILA a scapegoat. Thus it 
hopes to divert the public mind from its major failures. 


VI 
THE ILA AND THE AFL 


This report is being submitted to you in the spirit of fraternal 
cooperation. For over a half-century the ILA and its predecessor has 
been a loyal component part of the AFL. We cannot help recalling 
that when internal dual unionism was started 18 years ago, which in 
the early stages threatened the very life and existence of the AFL, the 
ILA stood firm, steadfast and unwavering. And when our own industry 
and union were threatened by double civil war from organized Com- 
munism and the CIO, the ILA, at first almost alone, bore the fight to 
preserve the AFL position in the maritime and transportation industry. 

When this battle was raging, the Communists and their allies had 
the full backing of New York’s city hall and key governmental agencies 
in Washington. In meeting this danger many of the problems which 
now plague us were created. These problems, born of political cynicism 
on one hand and conspiritorial, terrorists waterfront activities on the 
other, cannot easily be solved and eliminated by us alone. We need 
help from you and we welcome it. We are not however, seeking to 
shirk our responsibility, for we are determined to do our utmost to 
clean up abuses wherever they exist. 

If any questions remain on which the AFL Executive Council 
wishes further information or if it believes that any significant factual 
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issues are in dispute, we request the opportunity for a hearing where 
the position of the ILA can be more fully presented. 


Fraternally submitted, 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


JOSEPH P. RYAN, R. A. WALTON 
President. DAVE A. weacae 
, vesene Geearinr FRANK A. YEAGER 
HA RRY R. HASSELGREN, CONSTANTINO SCANNAVINO 
Secretary-Treasurer. P. J. CULLNAN, JR. 
PATRICK CONNOLLY LARRY LONG 
ROBERT R. COLLINS D. V. DONOVAN 
WILLIAM V. BRADLEY DAVID ALSTON 
CHARLES A. LOCKHART WALTER B. HOLT 
AUGUST IDZIK A. M. SULLIVAN 
WALTER A. MAYO EK. L. SLAUGHTER 
WILLIAM JONES V. E. TOWNSEND 


Under date of May 26, 1953, the following letter was sent to the 
International Longshoremen’s Association by direction of the Executive 
Council: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
May 26, 1953. 


Mr. Joseph P. Ryan, President 

Mr. Harry R. Hasselgren, Secretary-Treasurer 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
19th Floor, 26) W. 14th Street 

New York 11, New York. 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


On behalf of the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor I wish to inform you that we have received your report 
made in response to our February 3, 1953, directive. We have thor- 
oughly considered this report. While it recognizes the existence of 
the evils which are outlined in our directive, and while it indicates 
a desire to cooperate to the end of eliminating these evils, the report 
cannot be accepted as constituting compliance with that directive. 
The over-all defect which we find in your report is its failure to 
disclose that the ILA has taken all remedial action necessary to 
bring about the early actual elimination of these evils so as to permit 
that organization to serve the legitimate social and economic needs 
of its members in a manner consistent with the true and wholesome 
trade union principles established by the American Federation of 
Labor. It is clear from your report that further steps must be taken 
forthwith. This fact cannot be emphasized too strongly. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE SHAPE-UP 


In the matter of abolition of the shape-up, the ILA Executive 
Council has taken the very commendable steps of directing ILA 
affiliates in the Port of New York to abolish the shape-up, of requiring 
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your New York District Council to adopt a resolution providing for 
such abolition, and of directing the Wage Scale Conference Commit- 
tee to write a clear and explicit system of hiring, eliminating shape- 
up, and to insist upon the adoption of this new hiring system in the 
collective bargaining agreements to be negotiated with waterfront 
employers this summer. 

You state that instruction to obtain a new hiring clause has been 
given on pain of drastic discipline. However, we are not satisfied 
that the abolition of the present shape-up system, which you agree 
has been productive of great evil, cannot be effected before October 
1. Every possible means must be explored and utilized to bring about 
an immediate change. Further, we are left in the dark as to the 
manner and means of effectively enforcing full compliance with any 
orders respecting abolition of shape-up. Your report fails to indicate 
specifically what discipline you intend to and will inflict upon whom- 
ever may be responsible for any failure to institute a change in the 
shape-up system or for interfering with efforts to procure such 
change. As one possible means of effecting early abolition of shape- 
up, we strongly suggest that you attempt to make immediate changes 
in your contracts by agreement with the employers, rather than await 
the termination date of these contracts. 


II 


THE RECEIPT OF OFFICIALS OF THE ILA AND ITS LOCALS 
OF MONEY PAYMENTS FROM EMPLOYERS 


While our directive used the term “gifts and bribes” and while 
your report goes to some length in making distinctions between these 
terms, the substance of our directive and the essence of our complaint 


referred to the fact that International and Local Union officers had 
reputedly accepted money payments from employers. Whatever may 
be the validity of the distinctions that your report makes between 
gifts and bribes, it is our belief that acceptance by union representa- 
tives of money payments from employers, although not amounting 
to bribery, may, depending upon the particular circumstances, lend 
itself to many evils and abuses, and often serves to discredit or 
otherwise disqualify a union representative from faithfully serving 
the best interests of his membership. The testimony before the New 
York State Crime Commission discloses specific payments of money 
in various amounts to local and international officials during the last 
tive years. We have asked and again ask that you rid yourself of 
such individuals where the evidence discloses that such payments 
were improper under the circumstances, as where such payments 
would operate to impair the ability of those accepting such payments 
faithfully to serve their membership, to jeopardize the best interests 
of the employees they represent, or would tend to bring the trade 
union movement into disrepute. Your reports fails to disclose that, 
up to date, any action has been taken against any individual who has 
accepted payments from employers, with the one exception of action 
taken in the case of an individual convicted of perjury. With that 
exception, no such individual has been brought to trial by your organi- 
zation nor, indeed, has there even been charges presented. While 
on the one hand you indicate that you have not had sufficient time 
to fully examine the transcript of the hearings of the New York 
State Crime Commission bearing on this question, on the other hand 
you state that the evidence before this Commission discloses that 
there was nothing improper in the acceptance of such payments. We 
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feel that wholehearted compliance with our directive in this respect 
compels the immediate bringing of charges in respect to each of 
the individuals whom the record shows have received such payments, 
to the end of holding hearings to determine for yourselves, and not 
simply in reliance on the limited evidence before the State Crime 
Commission, whether there was anything improper in the receipt of 
such payments. You no doubt are aware that many of the individuals 
named as having received payments never appeared before the Com- 
mission and, in addition, it is entirely possible that your organization 
has available to it or can procure additional information bearing on 
this very important question. 

We note that you have taken the commendable action of pro- 
scribing future acceptance of money payments by union officials. We 
insist, however, that you have the responsibility and authority to 
take proper, effective and immediate action against those officials 
disclosed to have accepted money payments in the past of the nature 
above described. 

You suggest that the American Federation of Labor participate 
in any trial of any individual charged with having improperly ac- 
cepted money payments from employers. Our answer is that you 
have been asked to clean our own house and, as an autonomous 
International Union having full power and authority to do so, should 
proceed to discipline under your own procedures. It is not the func- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor to clean your house for you. 


III 
UNION OFFICIALS WITH CRIMINAL RECORDS 


Your report indicates certain doubts as to what may constitute a 
criminal record. Technical distinctions aside, it is our belief that 
any individual who has been convicted of a serious crime or crimes 
which would operate to his public discredit or to bring the trade 
union movement into disrepute or which would otherwise operate 
to render him unfit to fulfill his responsibilities and obligations as a 
union official and employee representative, should not be permitted 
so to serve. There is, of course, the consideration that a conviction 
might have been obtained many years ago and rehabilitation might 
have taken place. This consideration apart, however, the public 
records do show that there are officers and representatives of subordi- 
nate bodies of your organization who are unfit under the above con- 
siderations so to serve and who have to date not been removed. In 
addition, the record shows that there are other officers and repre- 
sentatives of subordinate bodies of the ILA who, even though they 
do not posses a criminal record in its technical sense, nevertheless, 
by reason of their close association and dealings with known gang- 
sters and racketeers bring the entire labor movement into disrepute. 
Such individuals, it seems to us, should be removed from all positions 
of authority within your organization. None of these individuals 
have to date been removed nor has any action been taken to suspend 
them pending removal trials. 

Your report indicates that the International Union has no authority 
to remove these individuals from Local Union office. With this we 
cannot agree. The various resolutions which the ILA. Executive 
Council has adopted in respect to eliminating some of the other evils 
mentioned in your report, and your own International Constitution, 
indicate that it is not helpless to take action, including summary 
suspension, in any case where the activities of its affiliated bodies 
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or their officers are such as to bring the International into disrepute, 
or are such as to be contrary to the best interests of the Interna- 
tional, its affiliated locals or its membership. We, therefore, are 
not impressed by your argument that you have no power to effect 
the removal or suspension, pending hearing, of individuals of the 
type here described, and we insist that action in this direction should 
be taken forthwith. 


IV 
DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION IN ILA LOCAL UNIONS 


The report indicates considerable progress in respect to the prob- 
lem of democratic administration in ILA local unions. In addition 
to steps taken many months before the Crime Commission investi- 
gation, the ILA has prescribed commendable minimum standards 
which are made binding on all ILA locals and which should, if fol- 
lowed, insure internal democracy. Your report, however, fails to 
disclose what has: been done by the International to see to it that 
such standards are actually adopted and fully enforced by all ILA 
locals. Effective methods should be immediately adopted to insure 
acceptance of and compliance with these standards by your local 
unions so that your local unions can function according to the free 
and untrammelled will of the majority of their respective member- 
ships. 

CONCLUSION 


As before indicated, your report cannot be accepted as indicating 
compliance with our directive of February 3, 1953. Your report 
requests opportunity for hearing in that event and we hereby accede 
to that request. You may have such representative of your organi- 
zation as you desire meet with the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor at its next meeting in Chicago on August 10, 
1953. The exact time and place of this meeting will be made known 
to you at a later date. We request that not later than two weeks 
preceding August 10 you submit a written report addressed to the 
individual members of the Executive Council, indicating your then 
state of compliance with our directive. After your representatives 
have met with the Council, it will take such action as it believes 
necessary under the circumstances. 

Fraternally yours, 
President, American Federation of Labor 


FOR THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR: 


WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON, DAVID DUBINSKY, 
First Vice President. Eighth Vice President. 
MATTHEW WOLL, CHARLES J. MACGOWAN, 
Second Vice President. Ninth Vice President. 

GEORGE M. HARRISON, HERMAN WINTER, 
Third Vice President. Tenth Vice President. 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, D. W. TRACY, 
Fourth Vice President. Eleventh Vice President. 
HARRY C. BATES, WILLIAM L. McFETRIDGE, 
Fifth Vice President. Twelfth Vice President. 
W. C. BIRTHRIGHT, JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
Sixth Vice President. Thirteenth Vice President. 

W. C. DOHERTY, WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, 


Seventh Vice President. Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Under date of July 27, 1953, the following communication was re- 
ceived from the International Longshoremen’s Association: 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
OFFICE OF 
JOSEPH P. RYAN, President 


July 27, 1953. 


The Members of the Executive Council of the 

American Federation of Labor Building, 
American Federation of Labor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


We are submitting to you herewith our supplemental report in 
response to your communication of May 26, 1958. In that communi- 
cation you stated that our report to you dated May 15, 1953, while 
recognizing the existence of evils, indicating a desire to eliminate 
them, and showing that progress has already been made towards this 
end, nevertheless “cannot be accepted as constituting compliance” 
with your prior directive. The directive referred to was issued on 
February 3, 1953, to the officers and members of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association and required that our union report to 
you on certain recommendations which you made. 

In your May 26 communication you requested that not later than 
two weeks preceding August 10, we submit a further written report 
indicating our “‘then state of compliance” with the directive of your 
Council. 

Accordingly, we shall now proceeding to consider the four items 
referred to in your May 26 communication. There is one additional 
matter that has arisen which is of major importance to our members, 
our union and, we believe, the entire labor movement. The new 
legislation adopted by the States of New York and New Jersey bears 
directly on the immediate problems facing us today. This legislation 
comes on top of our negotiation for a new contract, which as you 
readily understand, is always a troublesome and difficult task. Its 
existence, as we shall show below, complicates the speedy realization 
of many of our decisions and plans. 


I 
THE ABOLITION OF THE SHAPE-UP 


The abolition of the shape-up is now a certainty. In the first place 
it has been outlawed by the laws recently enacted by the States of 
New York and New Jersey. But more important, even before these 
enactments, both the ILA and the employers had already shown un- 
mistakably that they would insist upon the elimination of this form 
of hiring. 

After the ILA Executive Council had directed the abolition of the 
shape-up on May 15, 1953, and after we had received your communi- 
cation of May 26 requesting early action on this matter, the various 
locals involved in the collective bargaining negotiations with the 
New York Shipping Association were directed to elect their repre- 
sentatives to the ILA Wage Scal Conference Committee. We asked 
the employers to begin negotiations on this one subject of a hiring 
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system at the earliest possible date so that we might report concrete 
progress to your Council. The earliest date on which negotiations 
could commence was July 15, and this was the day agreed upon by 
the parties. 

Prior to this date and prior to the enactment of the waterfront 
laws, the ILA had drafted a proposal for the abolition of the shape-up 
and its replacement by a system of hiring centers run jointly by 
the union and the employers with specific priorities and seniorities 
for those workers and gangs who have traditionally been receiving 
priority in employment. This proposal was approved by the entire 
ILA Wage Scale Conference Committee and all the locals in the 
Fort of New York, and submitted to the New York Shipping Asso- 
ciation. For that reason it would be wholly academic and could serve 
no useful purpose for us to detail the disciplinary steps which we 
would have taken had our New York subdivisions adopted a contrary 
position. 

A counter-proposal to ours was submitted by the Shipping Asso- 
ciation, and negotiations are now in progress. From the proposals 
of both sides, it is clear that they agree in principle on the abolition 
of the shape-up and its replacement by a system of hiring centers. 
Disagreement is limited to specific features of the new system. 

We had hoped to be able to present to your Council at this time 
a statement of the hiring principles already agreed upon, signed by 
both parties, so that you might see in writing the area of agreement 
thus far. The representatives of the employers, however, while ac- 
quiesing in the statement of principles prepared by us and submitted to 
them, refused to sign it unless we would agree to the maintenance 
of the present hiring system until December 1, the effective date of 
that portion of the new laws dealing with hiring and prescribing 
certain limitations »n the methods of hiring. This the ILA refused 
to do. We have taken the position that while we cannot legally force 
our employers to abandon the shape-up prior to the termination date 
of our contract on September 30, we will not agree to its continuation 
for one moment beyond that day. In this we seek the cooperation 
of the A. F. of L. and our sister trade unions. 

The fact is, however, that the employers as well as the ILA are 
committed in their written proposals to a system of hiring in the 
new contract which will abolish the shape-up. The only delaying 
factor in its early elimination is the complicating and uncertain 
element of the new laws, particularly as they bear on hiring and 
attempt to limit the scope of collective bargaining in this respect. 

For the information of the members of your Council, we are 
annexing hereto the proposal of the ILA to the employers and the 
summary of the points already agreed upon as they appear from 
the proposals of the two parties. 


II 


THE ALLEGED RECEIPT BY OFFICIALS OF THE ILA AND ITS 
LOCALS OF SUMS OF MONEY FROM EMPLOYERS 


Your communication of May 26, 1953, recognizes quite properly 
that not every receipt of money by a union official from an employer in 
the past necessarily disqualifies the official from continuing to serve 
as such. Some of these instances may well have been limited to small 
sums at Christmas time, as the testimony before the New York 
State Crime Commission indicates, constituting holiday gifts in every 
sense of the word and nothing more. On the other hand you also 
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state that some payments, although not amounting to bribery may 
“disqualify a union representative from faithfully serving the best 
interests of the membership.” The standard which you arrive at is 
that an official should no longer be permitted to continue as such 
where the payments were improper under the circumstances, as 
where they would impair the official’s ability faithfully to serve the 
membership, jeopardize the best interests of the employees repre- 
sented or tend to bring the trade union movement into disrepute. 

With these standards and conclusions, we wholeheartedly agree. 
No official who has received money from an employer under such 
circumstances should be permitted to continue in that capacity, and 
the ILA is taking steps to insure that those persons are removed from 
office. 

On May 15 when we sent our initial report to you, we stated that 
there had been insufficient time for us to examine the voluminous 
record of the New York State Crime Commission. Since then, that 
examination has been completed. Counsel for the ILA has prepared 
a memorandum setting forth those union officials on both the Inter- 
national and local level as to whom there was some evidence alleging 
misconduct, dereliction of duty or conduct unbecoming a union official. 
The pages in the Crime Commission record containing the pertinent 
testimony are also set forth as is the nature of the charge against 
each official. The memorandum containing this information was sub- 
mitted to our Executive Council at its meeting in Washington, D. C., 
on July 23 and 24, 1953. 

Upon receiving this information, we have decided to adopt the 
following procedure with respect to the preparation and filing of 
formal charges and the hearing of such charges. Three members 
of the ILA Executive Council from areas other than New York have 
been appointed to serve on a committee which will sift the evidence 
against each individual and determine whether it warrants the filing 
of charges against him. This body will, in effect, act as a grand 
jury. The Executive Council of the ILA is inviting the president of 
the New York State Federation of Labor and the president of the 
New York City Central Trades and Labor Council to appoint one 
representative each to serve on this committee. If they do not, the 
three-man ILA committee will perform the task. 

This body shall also have power to recommend to our Council im- 
mediate suspension of any officer pending the trial of charges against 
him. 

After charges have been prepared and served, they will be heard 
by a separate trial tribunal which will act as the trial jury. To sit 
in such capacity the ILA will seek to enlist a public figure of the 
highest standing and experience. We hope to be able to have the 
name of the person who will undertake this job by the time of your 
August 10 meeting. 

In order to avoid any question of the validity of such trial tribunal 
under the ILA Constitution, we have provided that any person under 
charges may have them heard instead by a committee of three Execu- 
tive Council members who are not from New York. 

In the event that the trial tribunal finds any official guilty of any 
charge against him, the findings and recommendations shall be im- 
mediately referred to the Executive Council for appropriate action. 

The full text of our resolution providing for this system of charges 
and trials is as follows: 


Having received a report from counsel of their examination 
of the record of the public hearings of the New York State Crime 
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Commission in which they set forth the names of officials of the 
ILA and its locals as to whom there was any testimony of alleged 
wrongdoing or misconduct or the receipt of any moneys from 
employers as well as the general nature of the alleged offense. 


Now therefore be it resolved: 

1. That this Council assumes direct jurisdiction of all matters 
involving possible wrongdoing by officers or members of the ILA 
and its subdivisions reterred to in the investigation of the New 
York State Crime Commission. 

2. That this Council hereby appoints a committee of three of 
its members from areas other than New York, consisting of Larry 
Long, David Alston, Emmet Townsend (alternates Slaughter, 
Idzik, Lockhart) to sift the report of counsel and the record and 
report of the New York State Crime Commission and all other 
available evidence pertinent and related thereto for the purpose 
of determining whether there is a basis for charges that any official 
or member has been guilty of dishonesty, misconduct, conduct 
detrimental to the welfare of the ILA or any violation of the ILA 
Constitution or decision of the Executive Council, and if so, 
promptly to formulate and file such charges with the Interna- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer. 

3. For the purpose of fulfilling its functions, the committee 
referred to in paragraph 2 above shall add to its members one 
representative to be named by the president of the New York 
State Federation of Labor and one representative to be named 
by the president of the New York City Central Trades and Labor 
Council. Should either of such presidents fail to appoint such a 
representative within one week of this date, the ILA committee 
above named shall proceed to act as a committee of three. 

4. The committee referred to in paragraphs 2 and 3 above 
shall have power and shall have the duty, in any case, deemed 
by it to merit such action, to recommend to this Council that upon 
the filing of charges against any officer or member, such officer or 
member shall be summarily suspended pending trial. Such recom- 
mendation shall immediately be transmitted to the Executive 
Council for action. 

5. Upon the filing of any charges, such charges shall be im- 
mediately referred for trial before a committee appointed by 
this Council. 

6. This Council hereby appoints as a trial committee any of 
one of the following persons, who may be available for and con- 
sent to such service: Cyrus Ching, Arthur Meyer, William H. 
Davis, Nathan Feinsinger, John Steelman. In the event none of 
the foregoing is available for such service as a trial committee, 
then this Council shall select such other persons of similar stand- 
ing to act as a trial committee who is available for such service. 

7. In the event that any officer or member under charges does 
not consent to have his case tried before the trial committee 
named in paragraph 6 above, then his charges shall be tried by a 
trial committee consisting of three members of this Council from 
areas other than New York. For this purpose there are created 
two panels of trial committees, to receive and try such charges 
in rotation, as follows: 

(1) Slaughter, Idzik, Yeager. 

(2) Cullnan, Donovan, Mayo. 

Each committee member shall designate his alternate from his 
own District for any particular case. 
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&. The trial committee shall in each case report the evidence 
found by it, together with its recommendations, to this Executive 
Council for decision and action. 


Il 
UNION OFFICIALS WITH CRIMINAL RECORDS 


Your May 26 communication recognizes that not every criminal 
record should automatically operate to disqualify an individual from 
serving as an official of trade union. In essence, you state that such 
an individual should not be permitted to so serve if he “has been 
convicted of a serious crime or crimes which would operate to his 
public discredit or to bring the trade union movement into disrepute 
or which would otherwise operate to render him unfit to fulfill his 
responsibilities and obligations as a union official.” In addition, you 
state that persons who do not possess a criminal record in its tech- 
nical sense, but have close associations and close dealings with known 
gangsters and racketeers, bring the entire labor movement into dis- 
repute and should be removed from all positions of authority within 
the union. 

While these standards are somewhat vague and may be quite 
difficult of application in individual cases, they are acceptable to us, 
and we shall do our best to enforce them. Accordingly, the body 
referred to above, which will formulate the charges against ILA 
officials, will also be empowered and authorized to formulate charges 
against those officials who are deemed unfit to continue as such under 
the above criteria. Hearings on these charges will be held by the 
trial tribunal referred to above and any findings that an official’s 
record renders him unfit for service as such will result in his removal. 


In the event that the power of the ILA under its constitution is suc- 
cessfully challenged in this respect, then appropriate steps will be 
taken to amend the constitution and confer the necessary power 
on the appropriate bodies and agencies within our union, 


IV 
DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION IN ILA LOCAL UNIONS 


As your communication states, considerable progress has been 
made in insuring democratic administration within the local unions 
of the ILA. In order to see to it that the minimum standards which 
we have adopted are accepted and effectuated by the local unions, a 
copy of these standards has been sent to each local union with the 
direction that the standards be accepted at a meeting of the local 
membership and that any action necessary to bring the local into 
compliance with these standards be taken at such membership meet- 
ing with a full report to be sent to the International. 

As a further means of providing supervision by the International 
over the locals to insure the maintenance of democratic standards 
the ILA Executive Council has appointed a committee with full power 
to see that democratic standards in the locals are observed and to 
take all necessary steps toward that end. Among the steps which 
they are directed to take is the maintenance of direct contact with 
each local and the institution of a system of questionnaires and 
reports which each local must fill out and submit to the International 
at regular periodic intervals. This committee in turn is being re- 
quired to submit regular reports of its progress and work to the 
Executive Council. 
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Any local that does not comply with these standards or with 
the policing policy inaugurated will be subject to immediate dis- 
cipline, 

To that end, and in line with this policy the Executive Council 
at its Washington, D. C., meeting on July 23 and 24 summarily 
suspended Anthony Anastasia and other officers of Local 327-1 and 
appointed three administrators to take charge of the affairs and 
property of that local. 


V 


THE RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION IN NEW YORK AND NEW 
JERSEY 


Since the time of your initial directive on February 3, 1953, much 
has happened within our industry. In June of this year, the Legis- 
latures of New York and New Jersey, in special sessions lasting one 
or two days and with no hearings whatsoever or debate worthy of 
the name, enacted drastic laws regulating and circumscribing in 
almost every detail the day-to-day life of workers, employers and 
union. It is ironic that this legislation, although purportedly in the 
interest of the workers, is in fact punitive and restrictive of long- 
shoremen to an extent unprecedented in this or any other industry. 

Under this legislation, no man may work on the waterfront as a 
longshoreman, checker or clerk or in any warehouse, terminal or depot 
within one thousand yards of any pier, unless he obtains a license from 
the governmental commission set up under the Act. The terminology 
of “registration” is used, but it is quite clear that what emerges and 
what was intended is a system of licensing. No person under this 
system can work in the port unless the Commission allows his name 
to appear on the employment register. The Commission “in its dis- 
cretion” may deny such “registration” on any of the following 
grounds: (1) the applicant’s prior conviction of any felony or certain 
named misdemeanors; (2) the Commission’s finding that his “pres- 
ence” on the waterfront constitutes “a danger to the public peace or 
safety”; or (3) the Commission’s finding that the applicant know- 
ingly or willingly advocates the desirability of overthrowing the gov- 
ernment of the United States by force or violence or is a member of 
a group which advocates such desirability, knowing the purposes of 
such group includes such advocacy. 

The Commission may also strike the name of any men from the 
register for any one of a number of grounds including all those on 
which the license might originally have been denied and several others 
as well. Thus, 40,000 waterfront workers, represented by the ILA, 
are being doomed to a life of fear and terror with possible loss of the 
right to work, to say nothing of criminal penalties, held over their 
head in whatever they might do. In fact under one provision of the 
law, strikes and picketing, if found to be enjoinable under the Taft- 
Hartley Law or under the State laws of New York and New Jersey, 
might cause a man to lose his registration status and be ineligible 
for all future work. Even perfectly legal strikes might bring about 
the same result. 

It is further provided in the legislation that the Commission shall 
fix a minimum number of days during each six-month period, and 
unless a man has worked as a longshoreman or held himself available 
for such employment for that number of days, his name is stricken 
from the register and he is thereby rendered ineligible for future 
employment. Thus, in the event of a prolonged strike, the Commis- 
sion could so set the minimum number of days that all strikers, or 
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at least those who carried on the strike most diligently, would be 
ineligible for employment in the industry to which they have devoted 
their lives. 

No provision is made for any compensation to those men who hold 
themselves available for employment and who in fact are not hired 
so that they may be eligible for future work under the law. This 
means that a man may not safely obtain a job in another industry 
without risking a forfeiture of his license to work as a longshoreman 
and yet may receive no compensation whatsoever during this period 
that he holds himself available for longshore work. 

Nor is there any provision that a man who has erroneously been 
denied the right to work by the Commission and who is later rein- 
stated shall receive back pay for the time during which he is jobless.. 

The law further provides that no person may be employed as a 
longshoreman or on the waterfront of the Port of New York, except 
through a State-operated employment center. As we have shown 
above, the employers with whom we deal have been able to use this 
provision to contend that the union and employers may not, through 
collective bargaining, establish either union-operated hiring centers 
or hiring centers maintained and administered jointly by the union 
and the employers. 

Restrictions on hiring personnel in this industry are even more 
severe than on the ordinary workingman. No person may be employed 
in such capacity unless he can satisfy the Commission, among other 
things, that he “possesses good character and integrity.” It is ex- 
pressly provided, moreover, that no hiring personnel may be members 
of the same labor organization as the other waterfront workers of 
the port. To labor men who are accustomed to the effective repre- 
sentation of both hiring personnel and other workingmen by the same 
labor organization, the effect of this provision will be readily dis- 
cernible. 

The law further provides that some two thousand public loaders, 
many of whom have been working as such for over a generation on 
the same piers, shall be prohibited from continuing their cooperative 
form of labor. Under the law loading work can no longer be per- 
formed by cooperative independent workers, but only by shipping 
or stevedoring companies or truckers and all because a few such 
loaders may have violated the law or engaged in improper practices. 

Throughout the last winter, the political powers that besought to 
create the impression that if the A. F. of L. itself took aggressive, 
vigorous action against the ILA, there would be no need for special 
legislation. The A. F. of L. was praised publicly for its strict attitude 
toward the ILA and for its own demands contained in the February 3 
communication. And yet, despite the fact that these demands were 
repeated and reemphasized on May 26 by your Council, the most 
drastic type of legislation was enacted. This legislation in all its 
most prominent features was opposed in the hearings held before 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, not only by the ILA but 
by A. F. of L. President George Meany and by Thomas Murray, 
president of the New York State Federation of Labor. The principal 
provisions of this bi-state compact, when presented to the Congress 
of the United States for its approval, were also opposed officially by 
the A. F. of L. in a statement submitted by its counsel. 

In other words, the politicians proceeded as though neither the 
A. F. of L. nor the ILA had ever acted. 

It is clear from all that has happened that the promises of these 
politicians have led only to a law which may well mean industrial 
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peonage for longshoremen in the Port of New York. All that the 
politicians were interested in was weakening the ILA. 

These facts are set forth so that the A. F. of L. will understand 
the present position and needs of the ILA. Help and cooperation 
must be given us not only with respect to the matters previously con- 
sidered in our exchange of communications but with respect to this 
new threat against our members and our union. 

As we have shown, the ILA is fully prepared to meet and observe 
the standards set forth in your communication of May 26, 1953. But 
our organization must also utilize its personnel, resources, energies 
and efforts in the additional struggle in the courts, the legislative 
halls and the public forum, to eliminate the harsh and unjust laws 
which threaten to overwhelm our members, destroy our collective 
bargaining and straitjacket our industry. 


CONCLUSION 


In the hearings before Governor Dewey, A. F. of L. President 
George Meany stated that his remarks concerning the ILA last winter 
and the February 3 directive of the A. F. of L. were based on the 
press reports of the public hearings conducted by the New York State 
Crime Commission. In these hearings, the ILA was given no chance 
to set forth its position or to defend itself and its record. No such 
opportunity for defense was afforded the individual witnesses who 
testified before the Crime Commission. Accordingly, a one-sided and 
exaggerated picture of conditions in New York was presented to the 
people of the State of New York and to our brothers and sisters in the 
labor movement. 

So that the members of A. F. of L. Executive Council will have 
some opportunity to place the report and hearings of the New York 
State Crime Commission in its proper perspective, we are submitting 
to you herewith as a part of our report, the answer of the ILA to 
the report of the New York State Crime Commission. Although this 
document is addressed to the governor and legislature, it was prepared 
with the thought that it would also serve as the answer of the ILA for 
the public generally and for our colleagues in the trade union move- 
ment. 

We note with gratification the opportunity afforded to us to appear 
before your Executive Council at its meeting in Chicago on August 
10, 1953. The Executive Council of the ILA will be present at such 
time and place as you specify. 

Fraternally submitted, 

THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, INTERNATIONAL 
LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
(s) JOSEPH P. RYAN, 
President. 
(s) HARRY R. HASSELGREN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
PATRICK J. CONNOLLY R. R. COLLINS 
WALTER B. HOLT C. SCANNAVINO 
R. A. WALTON F. A. YEAGER 
D. J. DONOVAN P. J. CULLNAN, JR. 
W. R. MAYO WILLIAM JONES 
Vv. E. TOWNSEND DAVID ALSTON 
E. L. SLAUGHTER LARRY LONG 
Cc. A. LOCKHART DAVID D. DANNIS 
A. IDZIK WILLIAM V. BRADLEY 
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EIGHT PRINCIPLES ACCEPTED AND AGREED UPON BY THE 
JOINT CONFERENCE OF THE ILA AND THE NEW YORK 
SHIPPING ASSOCIATION TO BE INCORPORATED IN THE 
COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE 
SHAPE-UP AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW SYSTEM 
OF HIRING IN THE PORT OF NEW YORK 


On July 15, 1953, there was submitted to the joint conference of 
the New York Shipping Association and the ILA, the “ILA Pro- 
posal for the Abolition of the Shape-Up and the Establishment of a 
New System of Hiring in the Port of New York and Vicinity.” On 
July 20, employers submitted to the joint conference their “proposed 
revision” of the ILA proposal. 

Neither side can at this time agree to all of the provisions con- 
tained in the proposals of the other side. While certain provisions in 
each of the plans are identical, many of the provisions in each of 
them need considerable study and further analysis. 

Since it is desirable that the parties make known today the area 
of agreement concerning the hiring of labor in the Port of New York, 
this joint conference agrees and accepts the following eight principles 
to be incorporated in the collective agreement which is to follow the 
one now governing the relationship of the parties. In doing so both 
parties reserve their full and unrestrained right to continue to bar- 
gain collectively on the full plans for hiring. 

The principles accepted and agreed to are as follows: 

1. The shape-up as a system of hiring in the Port of New York is 
to be abolished and a new system of hiring established. 

2. The unit of hiring shall be the gang except for such workers as 
are not identified with a gang. Such individuals as for example ter- 
minal or dock labor, banana carriers, porters, tractor drivers and 
sorters, and men added to the gangs shall be hired as individuals. 

3. All gangs that have been regularly attached to a specific pier 
or terminal, regardless of the local of which the men in the gangs may 
be members, who have received employment regularly in such place 
of work, whenever there is work to be performed there, shall be known 
as regular gangs. Regular tractor drivers and extra tractor drivers 
shall be classified in accordance with this principle. 

4. All other gangs shall be known as extra gangs. 

5. All longshoremen shall be registered in regular gangs or extra 
gangs except those hired as individuals. 

6. All individual workers who have been regularly attached to a 
specific pier or terminal, regardless of the local of which such workers 
may be members, shall be registered and identified with such pier or 
terminal, 

7. Regular gangs shall have priority in employment at their reg- 
ular place of work. 

8. All workers hired as individuals, such as terminal or dock labor, 
banana carriers, porters, sorters, tractor drivers, and men added to 
the gangs, shall have preference in employment at the particular pier 
or terminal with which they are registered and identified. 


ILA PROPOSAL FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE SHAPE-UP AND 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW SYSTEM OF HIRING IN 
THE PORT OF NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


1. A triplicate card system is to be inaugurated, the name, social 
security number, address, and local number of every ILA member, 
and the gang he belongs in is to be recorded on triplicate cards. One 
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card is to be sent to ILA headquarters, one card is to be sent to the 
local of which he is a member, and one card shall be kept and filed 
by the local that registered him in the section of the port where he 
is working, 

1. (a) All workers covered by this ILA-NYSA agreement shall 
be registered in regular gangs or extra gangs, except those that are 
hired as individuals, they are to be referred in Clause 7 of this 
proposal. 

2. All gangs that have heretofore been attached to a specific pier 
or terminal, regardless of the local of which the men in the gangs may 
be members, and who have received employment regularly at such 
place of work, whenever there is work to be performed there, shall 
be known as regular gangs. Regular tractor drivers and extra 
tractor drivers shall be classified in accordance with the above clause. 

3. All other gang's shall be known as extra gangs. 

1. Regular gangs shall have the preference of the handling of all 
baggage. When extra men are needed to handle baggage, they shall 
be hired in gangs of not less than fifteen (15) men, and hired through 
the district hiring center. 

5. Regular gangs shall be identified and registered with respect 
to the pier or terminal where they have heretofore been employed. 

6. Regular gangs shall have priority in employment at their regu- 
lar place of work. Extra gangs shall have work after the regular 
gangs have been hired. Regular gangs when employed at a location 
other than their regular place of work shall have the status of extra 
gangs during their employment at such location until employment is 
again available for them at their regular place of work. 

7. The unit of hiring shall be the gang except for such workers as 
are not identified with a gang. These men, such as terminal or dock 
labor, banana carriers, sorters, chenango’s and gear men, men added 
to the gangs, etc., as defined in this agreement, shall be hired as indi- 
viduals. All individual workers who have been heretofore attached 
to a specific pier or terminal, regardless of the local which such work- 
ers may be members, shall be registered and identified with such pier 
or terminal. 

8. On any new pier or any place of work where there are no regu- 
lar gangs presently employed, regular gangs shall be set up and 
registered. In making such regular gangs preference shall be given 
to extra gangs desiring to be so registered as regular gangs on the 
basis of their own seniority, except where a pier has been closed and 
reopens men who have been formerly employed at that pier shall have 
the preference of the work. 

9. The Port of New York and vicinity shall be divided into thir- 
teen (13) geographical ILA employment districts, three in New Jer- 
sey, five in Manhattan, four in Brooklyn, and one in Staten Island. 
Within each district there shall be established and maintained an ILA 
employment center. All regular gangs and extra gangs and all 
individual workers not identified with any gang, shall be registered 
at the center in the district in which they work. 

10. All regular gangs, extra gangs, loft men, tractor drivers, 
sorters, banana handlers, chenango’s, terminal or dock labor, ete., 
shall be given orders for work on the following day before 12 Noon 
of the day previous. For work on Saturday, Sunday, or Monday they 
shall be notified before 12 Noon on Friday. 

11. All wages shall begin from the time when workers are 
requested to report to work. 

12. All workers individually or in gangs shall be entitled to com- 
pensation for a minimum of eight hours at the prevailing rate of pay, 
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time of start for day work to be 8 A. M. and for night work to 
be 7 P. M. 


13. Upon the completion of employment of a regular gang, or 
extra gang, the gang boss shall immediately report to the employment 
center advising that the gang is available for other employment. 

14. All preference and priority in employment shall be district- 
wise. In any district, when all regular gangs and extra gangs are 
employed, the extra gangs of other districts shall be entitled to employ- 
ment in such district, available to extra gangs. 

15. A vacancy occurring in any regular gang shall be filled from 
the individual workers attached to such pier or terminal on the basis 
of his length of time attached to the industry. 

16. All individual workers who have been heretofore attached to a 
specific pier or terminal, regardless of the local of which such workers 
may be members, shall be registered and identified with such pier or 
terminal. 

17. Additions to any gang to raise its number above the minimum 
shall be drawn from individual workers who have been registered 
and identified with the pier or terminal where such gang is regis- 
tered, as a regular gang. If such individual workers are not avail- 
able, then from any individual registered workers. 

18. All workers hired as individuals, such as terminal or dock 
labor, banana handlers, sorters, gear men, chenango’s, etc., shall have 
preference in employment at the particular pier or terminal with 
which they are registered and identified. 

19. The ILA employment centers shall be operated, managed and 
controlled jointly by the New York Shipping Association and the ILA. 

20. The employment centers shall be financed and maintained by a 
hiring and employment fund raised from contributions made by each 
employer on the basis of a given amount (to be fixed in the collective 
agreement) per man-hour worked by employees covered by this agree- 
ment. The H. E. F. shall be sufficient to pay all necessary expenses 
to maintain and operate the district employment centers including the 
personnel in such district centers. 

21. If any dispute arises in the classification of gangs, or in the 
identification of workers with particular gangs, or with the registra- 
tion of the gangs in their relation to the particular piers or terminals, 
or in any question of seniority or priority set up by this Article, or 
in the interpretation or application of this Article, and such dispute 
cannot be adjusted, it shall be referred for decision to a hiring and 
employment adjustment board to consist of eight members, four from 
the ILA and four from the New York Shipping Association. This 
board shall be a permanent body and shall have regular sessions at 
least once a week, and, if necessary, more often, so that all disputes 
arising under this Article may be determined with the greatest speed. 
Any matter upon which agreement cannot be reached by the adjust- 
ment board, shall be determined by arbitration as provided in NYSA- 
ILA agreement, the decision of which shall be final and binding upon 
all parties. 

22. To carry out this Article, the ILA and the New York Shipping 
Association shall have the power, through the hiring and employment 
adjustment board, during the life of NYSA-ILA agreement by collec- 
tive bargaining to negotiate for the adoption of such rules as may be 
necessary to implement this Article, and to fill in any gaps not fore- 
seen and not covered by this Article. In no event shall the making 
of any rule or the filling in of any such gap be inconsistent with or in 
violation of this Article. Any deadlock between the ILA and the New 
York Shipping Association covering the adoption of any rule or the 
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filling in of any such gap shall be determined by arbitration as pro- 
vided in NYSA-ILA agreement, the decision of which shall be final 
and binding upon all parties. 

23. Any employer hiring employes through a hiring club, shape-up, 
or any other method than that provided fer in this Article shall be 
guilty of a violation of the agreement. Upon determination of such 
violation, appropriate damages and penalties shall be imposed upon 
such an employer including a strike against him. 

24, Any worker, member of the ILA, or officer of any local of the 
ILA or of the International found guilty of a violation of this Article, 
shall be disciplined including loss of position and membership in the 
union. 


ILA CHECKERS AND CLERKS PROPOSALS OF LOCALS 874, 975. 
1261, AND 1346, NEW SYSTEM OF HIRING IN THE PORT OF 
NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


1. One employment center in mid-Manhattan to register the check- 
ers and clerks of Locals 874, 975, 1261 and 1346. 

2. All men now working as regular employees of the various steam- 
ship companies and stevedoring contractors, to have seniority rights 
on their respective piers. 

3. All extra and casual help shall be hired through the center by 
12 Noon day preceding employment. 

4. The employment center shall be operated jointly by the NYSA 
and the International Longshoremen’s Association. 

5. A triplicate card system is to be inaugurated, the name, social 
security number, address and the local number of every ILA clerk 
and checker is to be recorded on triplicate cards. One card is to be 
sent to ILA headquarters, one card is to be sent to the local of which 
he is a member, and one card shall be kept and filed by the local that 
registered him in the section of the port where he is working. 


On Monday, August 10, 1953, at the meeting of the Executive Council, 
the President, Secretary-Treasurer and members of the Executive Board 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association appeared before the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor for an oral 
hearing, at which time many phases of this problem were discussed with 
the members of the Executive Council. 


On Tuesday, August 11, 1953, the following letter was sent to the 
International Longshoremen’s Association by direction of the Execu- 
tive Council: 


August 11, 1953. 


TO: The Officers and Members of the Executive 
Council of The International Longshoremen’s Association 


DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: 


On behalf of the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor, I am authorized and directed to inform you that we have 
received and considered your supplemental report of July 27, 1953, 
in response to our letters of February 3 and May 26, 1953, and we have 
also considered your verbal statements made to our Executive Council 
during your personal appearance the morning of August 10, 1953. 
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In our letter of February 3, 1953, we reviewed your relationship 
with the American Federation of Labor in the light of disclosures 
developed by the New York State Crime Commission and we called 
upon the officers and members of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association to take immediate action to supplant the “shape-up” by 
a system of regular employment and legitimate hiring methods; to 
immediately remove from office union representatives with criminal 
records and those who accepted gifts and bribes from employers, and 
to institute democratic procedures in the conduct of local and Inter- 
national Union affairs. 

Finally, we called upon you to immediately take such remedial 
actions as are necessary to place the International Longshoremen’s 
Association and its local unions above suspicion and completely free 
of all racketeering, crime, corruption and other irregular activities 
disclosed by the recent investigation of crime, to the end that your 
International and local unions will serve the legitimate social and 
economic needs of the members in keeping with the true trade union 
principles traditionally established by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Since we do not regard your supplemental report of July 27, 1953, 
nor the representations made by you verbally at the hearing on the 
morning of August 10, 1953, as taking effective action to comply with 
our request of February 3, 1953, you are officially advised that the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor will recom- 
mend to the 72nd Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, to be held in St. Louis, Mo., commencing September 21, 1953, 
that the International Longshoremen’s Association be suspended from 
affiliation until such time as the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor is satisfied that the International Longshoremen’s 
Association has taken the necessary action to comply in good faith 
with our request of February 3, 1953. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
(s) GEORGE MEANY, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Therefore, in conformity with the statement contained in the above 
letter, the Executive Council recommends to the 72nd Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor that the International Longshore- 
men’s Association be suspended from membership in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor until such time as the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is satisfied that the International Longshore- 
men’s Association has taken the necessary action to comply in good 
faith with our request of February 3, 1953. 


LABOR UNITY 


At the special meeting of the Executive Council held in Washington, 
D. C., on November 25, 1952, it was decided to re-activate the committee 
which had been appointed to meet with the CIO to discuss organic unity. 
It was decided that the committee consisting of President George Meany, 
Secretary-Treasurer Wm. F. Schnitzler, Vice Presidents D. W. Tracy, 
Charles J. MacGowan, Wm. L. Hutcheson, David Dubinsky, Harry C. 
Bates, Matthew Woll and Wm. ©. Doherty enter into conferences with an 
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official committee of the CIO and report the outcome of the discussions to 
the next meeting of the Executive Council. 

The first meeting of the two committes took place in Washington on 
April 7, 1953, after which both committees decided to release the follow- 
ing statement: 

We met today in good faith to try to achieve labor unity. Both 
sides came into the meeting with no prior conditions. Both sides 
agreed to explore all the matters involved on their merits. 

There was a general discussion of all phases of the problem. In 
particular, the conferees gave consideration to the problem of “raid- 
ing,” which, it was agreed, is not conducive to unity. 

The conferees decided to appoint a subcommittee of six—three 
from the AFL and three from the ClO—to study the possibility of 
eliminating raiding between affiliates of the two organizations, as a 
prerequisite to achieving labor unity. 

The six-man subcommittee will also study the problems inherent 
in the structure and jurisdictional lines of the affiliated unions of the 
two organizations. 

The subcommittee was empowered to prepare a factual report and 
recommendations, as well as an agenda, for the next joint meeting of 
the full committees. This meeting will be held in Washington, D. C., 
during the first week of June. 

The members of the subcommittee are: President George Meany 
of the AFL; President Walter P. Reuther of the CIO; William F. 
Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL; James B. Carey, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the CIO; Matthew Woll, Vice President of the 
AFL, and David J. McDonald, President of the United Steelworkers 
of America, CIO. 

On May 4, 1953 the subcommittee met to study the statistical data of 
all representation cases that were filed with the National Labor Relations 
Board for a two-year period, covering 1951-52. The subcommittee found, 
upon examining the statistical data, that an overwhelming majority of the 
raids initiated by AFL or CIO unions failed and the net result of the total 
number of raids brought about a change of affiliation of less than two per 
cent of the total number of workers involved. It was decided that the sub- 
committee prepare the text of a no-raiding agreement to be presented to 
the next meeting of the full committee. 

The AFL and CIO committees again met on June 2, and after examin- 
ing the statistical data submitted to it by the subcommittee, it determined 
that the principle of no raiding should be submitted to the executive 
councils of both organizations for their consideration and then submitted 
to the conventions of both organizations. 

The committees then approved the principles outlined for a no-raiding 
agreement and instructed the subcommittee to prepare the text of a no- 
raiding agreement. 

The subcommittee met again on June 17 and developed a no-raiding 
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agreement in which it fully incorporated the provisions and principles 
as laid down by the full committee. 

The text of this agreement, which has been approved by the Execu- 
tive Council, follows: 


WHEREAS the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations appointed representatives to a joint committee 
to explore the possibilities of organic unity between the two organiza- 
tions; and 


WHEREAs this committee unanimously agreed upon the following 


Interim Report and Recommendations: 


“INTERIM REPORT AND RECOMMENDATION OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR UNITY 


“The joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee is composed of nine repre- 
sentatives representing the A. F. of L. and 11 representatives represent- 
ing the C.I.0. The members of the Committee were authorized by the 
respective federations to meet for the purpose of exploring the possi- 
bility of achieving organic unity between the two federations. 

“The Committee met on April 7, 1953, in Washington, D. C. There 
was a general discussion of all phases of the problem. The Committee 
gave particular consideration to the problem of “raiding”? between the 
federations—attempts by unions affiliated with one of the federations to 
organize and represent employes as to whom a union affiliated with the 
other federation was already recognized or certified as the collective 
bargaining representative. It was unanimously agreed that the elimina- 
tion of raiding constitutes a necessary first condition to the achievement 
of unity. 

“At the meeting of April 7, the Committee appointed a subcommittee 
of six—three from each federation—to study the elimination of raiding 
between affiliates of the two federations as a prerequisite to the achieve- 
ment of organic unity, and also to study the problems created by the 
structure and jurisdictional lines of the unions affiliated with the two 
organizations. The members of this subcommittee were President George 
Meany, Secretary-Treasurer William F, Schnitzler and Vice President 
Matthew Woll, for the American Federation of Labor, and President 
Walter P. Reuther, Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey and President 
David J, McDonald of the United Steelworkers of America for the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

“The subcommittee undertook a statistical study of all representation 
eases filed with the National Labor Relations Board within the last two 
years in which a collective bargaining relationship already existed with 
an A. F. of L. or C.I.0. union at the time a petition for certification as 
a representative was filed by a union from the other federation. Detailed 
data was collected as to each such case and a statistical summary 
prepared. 
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“On June 2, 1953, the statistical study prepared by the subcommittee 
was submitted to a meeting of the full committee. The study covered a 
total of 1,245 cases over a two-year period—1951-1952—involving 366,470 
employes. In the labor board representation cases involving these 
366,470 employes, the petitioning union was successful in gaining cer- 
tification as the collective bargaining representative for approximately 
62,000 employes, or only 17 per cent of the total number of employes 
involved. Of these 62,000 employes, approximately 35,000 were won 
from a C.I.O. union by a union affiliated with the A. F. of L. Approxi- 
mately 27,000 were won by a C.I.O. union from a union affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. The net change, therefore, of these raids involving 
366,470 employes was 8,000 or only approximately 2 per cent of the 
total number of employes involved. 

“The results of the study made by the subcommittee, as well as the 
experience and knowledge of the members of the full Committee, compel 
the conclusion that ‘raids’ between A. F. of L. and C.I.0O. unions are 
destructive of the best interests of the unions immediately involved and 
also of the entire trade union movement. In addition to the antagonisms 
between unions created by such raids, the welfare of the workers and 
the public is damaged. The overwhelming majority of such attempted 
raids fail, creating unrest, dissatisfaction and disunity among the workers 
involved. Even in the small proportion of cases where such attempts 
are successful they involve a drain of time and money far disproportionate 
to the number of employes involved. They create industrial strain and 
conflict and they do nothing to add to the strength and capabilities of 
the trade union movement as a whole. 

“There are still millions of working men and women who do not have 
the benefit of organization or collective bargaining. The members of all 
unions affiliated with both federations would be benefited if the energies 
devoted to raiding were devoted to the organization of those yet un- 
organized. 

“For these reasons the representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations who constitute 
the Unity Committee have agreed that the elimination of raiding between 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations would contribute to the strength of 
the unions affiliated with both federations, would materially benefit the 
entire nation by eliminating a source of industrial unrest and conflict 
and would remove a serious barrier to ultimate organic unity between 
the two federations. They have therefore further agreed to recommend 
to the governing bodies of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations that the following specific steps 
be taken to eliminate ‘raiding’ between themselves and between their 
affiliates. 

“(1) Both the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations should adopt as a fundamental policy of both 
federations this principle: No union affiliated with either federation shall 
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attempt to organize or to represent employes as to whom an established 
bargaining relationship exists between their employer and a union in 
the other federation. 

“(2) This fundamental policy should be incorporated into the ‘no- 
raiding’ Agreement, attached hereto, entered into between the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliates and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and its affiliates. 

“(3) Each federation should urge that its affiliated unions subscribe 
and become parties to this ‘no-raiding’ Agreement.” 


Proposed No Raiding Agreement 


WHEREAS the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations have each accepted the report and recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Committee and have each recommended to the unions 
affiliated with it that they subscribe to this no-raiding Agreement, which 
shall be enforceable by and against any union signatory thereto; and 

WHEREAS the parties hereto accept these recommendations, recog- 
nizing that definite, tangible and valuable advantages will accrue to 
each of them through the elimination of raids on their established juris- 
dictions; 

Now, therefore, the parties signatory hereto, in consideration of the 
matters set forth above and the mutual promises set forth below, do 
hereby agree as follows: 

1. As used herein the term “federation” means the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations; the term 
“union” means any national or international union affiliated with either 
the American Federation of Labor or the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations which is signatory hereto and each of the federations; the 
term “local” means any local union, council, joint board, or other or- 
ganization engaged in the representation of employes, which is a part 
of, subsidiary to or chartered by a union as herein defined, and also 
includes any Federal labor union, department, local industrial union, 
organizing committee or council engaged in the representation of em- 
ployes which is chartered directly by either of the federations; the phrase 
“established bargaining relationship” means any situation in which a 
union or a local, as herein defined, either (a) has been recognized by 
the employer (which for this purpose shall include any governmental 
agency) as the collective bargaining representative for the employes 
involved for a period of one year or more, or (b) is certified by the 
National Labor Relations Board or other Federal or State Agency having 
jurisdiction, as the collective bargaining representative for the employes. 

2. The American Federation of Labor and each union signatory hereto 
affiliated with it, and each of them, agrees that neither it nor any of 
its locals will, directly or indirectly, (a) organize or represent or attempt 
to organize or represent employes as to whom an established bargaining 
relationship exists with the Congress of Industrial Organizations or 
with any union which is signatory hereto affiliated with the Congress 
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of Industrial Organizations, (including any of the locals of such union) ; 
(b) seek to represent, or obtain the right to represent, such employes or 
to disrupt the established bargaining relationship; or (c) engage in 
any cessation of work or refusal to transport, install or otherwise 
work on or with materials or any other form of concerted activity in 
support of an attempt to organize or represent such employes by a union 
other than the union which has the established bargaining relationship. 


3. The Congress of Industrial Organizations and each union signatory 
hereto affiliated with it, and each of them, agrees that neither it nor any 
of its locals will, directly or indirectly, (a) organize or represent or 
attempt to organize or represent employes as to whom an established 
bargaining relationship exists with the American Federation of Labor 
or with any union which is signatory hereto affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, (including any of the locals of such union); (b) 
seek to represent, or obtain the right to represent, such employes or to 
disrupt the established bargaining relationship; or (c) engage in any 
cessation of work or refusal to transport, install or otherwise work on 
or with materials or any other form of concerted activity in support of an 
attempt to organize or represent such employes by a union other than 
the union which has the established bargaining relationship. 


4, Each of the parties signatory hereto agrees to file with the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the federation with which it is affiliated the name 
and address of a representative who is authorized to receive all com- 
plaints of violation of this Agreement. The Secretary-Treasurer of each 
federation shall transmit such names and addresses to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the other contracting federation, who shall make distribu- 
tion of such information to each of the unions signatory hereto affiliated 
with his federation. If any party shall fail to comply with this provi- 
sion, the President of that organization shall be deemed to be such repre- 
sentative. 


5. Each of the parties hereto agrees to settle all disputes which may 
arise in connection with this Agreement in accordance with the following 
procedure: 

(a) Any union a party hereto which claims that any other union a 
party hereto (including any local of such a union) which is affiliated 
with the other federation has violated the provisions of this Agreement 
shall immediately notify in writing the representative of the union com- 
plained against, designated in accordance with paragraph 4 of this 
Agreement, and shall also notify the Secretary-Treasurer of the federa- 
tion with which that union is affiliated. 

(b) The authorized representatives of the unions involved shall make 
every effort to settle the dispute. 

(c) In the event the dispute is not settled within 15 days after the 
mailing of the notification provided for in paragraph (a), the Secretary- 
Treasurers of the federations, or their designated representatives, shall 
meet to attempt to achieve compliance with this Agreement. 
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(d) In the event that the authorized representatives of the unions 
involved are unable to settle the dispute within 15 days after the mailing 
of the notification provided for in paragraph (a), either union or the 
Secretary-Treasurer of either federation may, not earlier than five days 
thereafter, submit the dispute to the Impartial Umpire herein provided 
for. 

(e) In any dispute submitted to him in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this paragraph, the Impartial Umpire shall have jurisdiction 
only to determine whether the acts complained of constitute a violation of 
this Agreement. 

(f) A complaining union may withdraw its. complaint of violation 
of this Agreement at any time prior to decision by the Impartial Umpire, 
in which event the pending proceeding shall terminate. 

6. The parties hereto agree that the Impartial Umpire under this 
agreement shall be jointly appointed by the President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The Impartial Umpire shall decide any case referred to 
him within 80 days unless an extension of time is agreed to by the parties 
to the dispute or is requested by the Umpire and agreed to by the parties. 
The decision of the Impartial Umpire in any case referred or submitted 
to him under the terms of this Agreement shall be final and binding. 

7. Each of the parties signatory hereto agrees that, in any case in 
which it is found that it, or any of its locals, has violated the provisions 
of this Agreement, it will cease such violation and will not, directly 
or indirectly, during the term of this Agreement, represent or seek to 
represent the employes involved, and that it will, in addition, take the 
following remedial action upon request of the complaining union: 

(a) Any petition for representation rights filed with the National 
Labor Relations Board, or any other appropriate federal or state agency, 
will be immediately withdrawn. 

(b) Any claims for recognition which may have been submitted to 
the employer will be withdrawn immediately. 

8. Each union signatory hereto agrees to be bound by the provisions 
of this Agreement with respect only to such unions affiliated with the 
other federation as are then signatory hereto or which may thereafter 
become signatory hereto. The parties further agree that any party to 
this Agreement to whom they are so bound shall have the right to in- 
stitute such actions or proceedings as may be necessary to compel com- 
pliance with the terms of this Agreement only after exhausting all of 
the steps provided herein. 

9. (a) The American Federation of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations agree that this Agreement will be submitted for 
approval to their respective conventions next forthcoming. 

(b) All of the parties signatory hereto agree that this Agreement 
shall not become effective unless both of such conventions approve the 
Agreement and that, if so approved, the Agreement shall then become 
effective on January 1, 1954, as to all parties then signatory to it; the 
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Agreement shall become effective with respect to parties who become 
signatories to it subsequent to January 1, 1954, on the date of their 
signature. 

(c) This Agreement shall not apply to disputes in which representa- 
tion proceedings are pending before the National Labor Relations Board, 
or other appropriate federal or state agency, on January 1, 1954, and 
so long as such proceedings are pending. Both organizations will exer- 
cise their best efforts, in the interim, to minimize such disputes. 

10. This Agreement shall expire on December 31, 1955. 

11. This Agreement, and its faithful observance is the first and 
essential step toward the achievement of organic unity between the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions,.a goal to which both organizations wholeheartedly subscribe. It 
is the intention of both parties to continue their joint meetings in the 
endeavor to achieve this objective. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto by the authorized 
representatives have hereunder set their hands and seals. 


After fully considering the benefits and advantages to be gained 
through a no-raiding agreement, the Executive Council recommends 
the approval of this agreement to the convention. 


ORGANIZATION 


Despite the many limitations and obstacles placed in the way of 
organization of workers into unions by the Taft-Hartley Law and by 
the restrictive anti-labor enactments in a number of states, notable 
progress has been made during the past year, both in increasing the 
membership of the American Federation of Labor and its affiliates and 
in strengthening the effectiveness of the existing unions. 

Our primary task of organizing the unorganized workers is insepa- 
rable from the day-to-day responsibilities of servicing the needs of our 
affiliates, providing them with information and guidance wherever it 
is needed in their relations with employers, as well as in helping resolve 
mutual problems of unions, soundly, harmoniously and in accordance 
with the best principles of American trade-unionism. 

As our membership grows, so does the load of responsibility on our 
organizing staff for providing timely advice and service to our affiliates. 
Standards of work, of pay, and of living of our members, as well as 
the security of their jobs and incomes, depend on the terms of agree- 
ments negotiated between unions and employers. In the negotiation of 


new agreements and in the revision of existing contracts, our organizing 


staff is constantly rendering practical services, vital to unions in advanc- 
ing the standards of wages and working conditions of their members. 

Growing also is the demand for advice and guidance of organizers 
in the efforts of unions to deal with a multiplicity of difficult and often 
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perplexing problems of procedure arising under Taft-Hartley and other 
restrictive and punitive labor laws. 

Termination of wage controls early in the year has prompted many 
of our unions to seek additional assistance from our organizing staff 
with regard to the handling of the wage provisions of their contracts 
affected by the transition from the stabilization regulations. The recent 
revision of the consumer price index has likewise resulted in increased 
requests for advice. These types of assistance had to be provided over 
and above the regular services normally rendered by our organizers to 
both the directly affiliated unions and the National and International 
Unions requesting help, in the settlement of disputes with management 
and in the handling of a wide range of organizational problems. 

Detailed record of the handling of specific cases by our organizing 
staff in specific situations shows that their services have made a vital 
contribution, not only to the organizational progress during the past 
year, but also to the accomplishment of these advances with the minimum 
of industrial strife. The office of the Director of Organization, with 
the help of its entire organizing staff, has thus been instrumental in 
carrying out the purposes of the American Federation of Labor in 
helping our membership realize the maximum of economic gain with the 
minimum of disruption. 


Organizing gains made in the continental United States were accom- 
panied by substantial organizational progress in Canada. There, as in 


the United States, the most important obstacle to union growth has been 
restrictive labor legislation. Organizing activities of the A. F. of L. 
throughout Canada are now under the guidance of our Regional Director 
with an office in Toronto. 

Encouraging advances in organization have also been made in Alaska, 
whose industrialization and strategic importance are continuing to grow. 
In Hawaii, on the other hand, grave problems persist. We are concerned 
with continuing denial to key groups of workers of opportunities for 
organization in free and self-governing unions within the ranks of the 
A. F. of L., due to selfish and short-sighted policies of employers and to 
the grip of subversive influences and false leadership overshadowing 
the labor movement on the Hawaiian islands. An investigation of these 
conditions was made to enable us at a proper time to develop a program 
which would bring the benefits of free unionism and, through it, the 
much-needed improvements in the economic status of wage-earners in 
Hawaii. 


Following the revocation of the charter of our State organization in 
Puerto Rico, known as FLT, on October 1, 1952, an A. F, of L. repre- 
sentative was sent to Puerto Rico to organize a new State Federation 
of Labor. On application of a large number of A. F. of L. unions on 
the island, a charter was issued on December 1, 1952, to the new State 
organization under the name of Puerto Rico Federation of Labor. The 
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new Federation is now functioning in full conformity with the laws of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Since the reorganization of the State Federation, our organizational 
activities in this area have been most successful. We have issued 18 
new Federal Labor Union charters, with an estimated membership of 
well over 8,000. In addition, a number of representation petitions are 
now pending before the NLRB for elections. Our most outstanding suc- 
cess was the 5 to 1 victory in an NLRB election involving 3,000 employes. 

The opportunity for new organizational work is most promising at 
the present time. There are thousands of workers on the Island still 
unorganized. We will continue to organize under Federal Labor Union 
charters until an orderly transfer can be made to their respective 
National or International unions. 

Closer and more effective cooperation with all of the Departments at 
the Federation headquarters has helped to bring to bear the many re- 
sources of our movement with greater force upon the organizing activi- 
ties. Ready and responsive support given to the Director of Organiza- 
tion by President Meany and Secretary Schnitzler has done much to 
revitalize and strengthen A. F. of L.’s organizing program. 


Service to International Unions 


The Department of Organization and its staff of organizers in the 
field have, also, been doing their utmost to bring about the maximum 
cooperation in the organizing activities of our National and Interna- 
tional Unions. 

The Department of Organization works closely with the officers and 
representatives of International Unions for the purpose of granting 
every possible request for assistance needed by International Unions. 
The Department of Organization is now in a position to assist Interna- 
tional Unions with organizing campaigns that they may wish to conduct, 
whether they would be on a regional or national level. 

Our organizers, have also devoted much time and effort to be of 
every possible assistance to our Central Labor Unions, the departmental 
trades councils, and the State Federations of Labor. It was our purpose 
throughout the year to knit closer together the organizational and institu- 
tional resources of the American Federation of Labor at the local, 
state and national levels, in order to give the entire movement the 
greatest possible strength and effectiveness. 


Improved Structure of Organizing Activities 


In order to meet the growing need for services of our organizing 
staff and to provide a better coordinated, more orderly and more expe- 
ditious handling of organizational problems, President Meany initiated 
early this year a series of steps to strengthen the Department of 
Organization. 
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Last March, the position of Assistant Director of Organization was 
established in the office of the Director at our headquarters in Washing- 
ton. Peter McGavin, who previously was in charge of our Pittsburgh 
office, was chosen to assist Director of Organization, Harry O’Reilly. 

A conference of all of our Regional Directors was called on May 
14-15, 1953, at the A. F. of L. Headquarters in Washington, to enable 
President Meany and Secretary Schnitzler to review the organizing 
program in its entirety and discuss current problems with Regional Di- 
rectors, as well as to enable A. F. of L. representatives in the various 
regional offices to exchange views and to go over their respective experi- 
ences. 

At this conference the officers of the American Federation of Labor 
announced the changes in the structure of the A. F. of L. organizing 
staff, put into effect to strengthen the staff and to make its work more 
efficient. The new program was put into effect on June 1. 

Under this new plan, 15 Regional Offices, with District Offices within 
the several regions have been established, covering the entire continental 
United States and Canada. (See map). Provision is also made for 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. The regional office established in each region has a 
Regional Director, who supervises organizing activities in the entire 
region entrusted to him, under the general direction of the Director 
of Organization. Conferences of all organizers within the region are 
to be called from time to time by the Regional Director to make possible 
closer personal contact and better teamwork on the part of the field staff. 

At the May conference of the Regional Directors, President Meany 
and Secretary Schnitzler, with the Director of Organization, had the 
opportunity to hold detailed consultations with Regional Directors re- 
garding the current problems and future plans of organization in each 
region and in the country as a whole. Special attention was devoted 
by the officers of the Federation in the course of the conference to the 
improvement in the reporting and accounting procedures of the organiz- 
ing staff. New forms and methods were put into effect for better review 
of reports and for speedier handling of expense vouchers. 

New steps were also announced at the conference by the Federation 
officers to safeguard the welfare of the A. F. of L. organizers. In 
addition to improved compensation of the organizing staff, provision 
was also put into effect for travel insurance of organizers and arrange- 
ments were made for the participation of the organizers in a health and 
welfare benefit plan. 

The Regional Directors present, at the conclusion of the conference, 
expressed the unanimous opinion that the conference was of inestimable 
value to the representatives of the A. F. of L. in the field and will 
greatly help to enhance their effective performance in the future. Plans 
were indicated to hold similar conferences from time to time, as might 
be warranted by future needs. 
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The strengthening of the office of the Director of Organization has 
made possible closer cooperation between the headquarters of the Fed- 
eration and the men in the field and has permitted improved services 
to them. Regular communications are now being sent to the organizers 
by the Director of Organization at least once a week, containing current 
information of special interest to the organizers. Work is underway 
to put this in the form of a weekly “A. F. of L. Organizers’ Bulletin.” 
In addition to the material dealing with strictly organizational and ad- 
ministrative matters, the Bulletin will periodically include “Notes for 
Speakers,” dealing with questions of current interest to labor and 
helping interpret Federation policies. 

In this and in other organizational work, the office of the Director 
of Organization has received constant and close cooperation from the 
A. F. of L.’s Department of Research. Of particular value to the 
Federation’s organizing staff has been the improved and expanded 
research service providing financial, wage scale and other information 
in connection with contract negotiations. 


Outlook for Progress 


As we have pointed out, organizing work is not by any means confined 
to the organization and establishment of new trade and labor unions. 
Servicing of the needs of the existing membership has taken an increasing 
proportion of the organizers’ time and effort. Assistance in the settle- 
ment of disputes, negotiation of contracts, adjustment of grievances, 
preparation of representation and complaint cases before the National 
Labor Relations Board and other regulatory bodies, arbitration proceed- 
ings, and many other related matters cover a wide range of highly exact- 
ing and skilled services which A. F. of L. organizers are constantly ren- 
dering. In addition, they must be alert and effective in dealing with 
raids upon our membership. 

As unionized plants, factories, shops and other employing units grow, 
the union membership will grow also. Organizational progress cannot 
be measured in terms of the number of new charters alone, but depends 
also upon the stature of the existing organizations and their effective- 
ness in serving their members. Proper servicing of existing unions by 
experienced organizers is, therefore, indispensable to future growth. 

We should not overlook the fact that we are making progress in union 
organization in the face of powerful opposition on the part of hostile 
employers and other anti-union elements in the community. In the day- 
to-day relations between employers and unions, Taft-Hartley has pro- 
vided a powerful protective covering for the conduct of employers who 
set out deliberately to destroy self-organization of employes into unions. 
Under the cover of “free speech” employers are permitted to intimidate 
and coerce their employes in the choice of representatives. In limitations 
on union security, in restrictions on “secondary” action of workers to 
protect their standards, in giving priority of N.L.R.B. processing of 
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employer complaints in certain types of cases, over union complaints 
against employers, in making unions liable for the actions of members 
over which the union has no control, and in a hundred other ways, 
Taft-Hartley offers to the employer a choice of deadly weapons with 
which to destroy a union, while surrounding unions with a network 
of disabling legal traps. 

Despite the many areas of strong hostility to organized labor, most 
employers in contractual relations with unions have not resorted to open 
warfare with labor organizations during the past year. The heavy 
anti-labor ammunition provided by the Taft-Hartley Law has not been 
put to general use by employers. This was partly due to the ability of 
many unions to demonstrate the worth of amicable and cooperative 
labor-management relations. But largely it was due to the continuing 
prevalence of full employment and the resulting reluctance on the part 
of employers to disturb the established labor-management relations. 
Should business activity suffer a substantial curtailment and unemploy- 
ment show a marked rise, hostile employers are likely to take every 
advantage in order to weaken or destroy union organization. Taft- 
Hartley provides for such employers, ready and lawful means to deal 
to the labor movement a body blow. If Congress fails to change the 
one-sided and punitive Taft-Hartley Law directed against labor, our 
movement must be prepared for a full-scale anti-union attack by our 
enemies, under Taft-Hartley protection which labor must be able to 


resist. Our organizers have, therefore, a special responsibility to prepare 
and educate our membership and to educate the community at large for 
the defense of our movement in the days to come. 


SERVICES WE RENDER 

A union member, carrying an A. F. of L. card, has many advantages 
over other workers. His A. F. of L. membership means that behind 
him stands an organization over 8,600,000 strong, whose services and 
facilities are geared to the task of advancing and safeguarding his 
welfare, his rights and his interests. His job, his wages, his livelihood, 
his retirement, the welfare of his family, the education of his children, 
and other things of vital concern to him, are the subject of daily concern 
and effort of the American Federation of Labor and of its affiliates. 

His A. F. of L. union card means, above everything else, that the 
worker is well and effectively represented in getting done things he 
could not hope to accomplish alone. His local union and the national 
organization of which he is a member assure him the best possible 
representation in dealing with his employer on his behalf. They pro- 
vide him with many direct and indirect benefits and services in order 
to advance his interests in the trade or employment in which he works. 
They likewise provide him with tangible benefits to provide the various 
contingencies he may encounter. These vary with the type of trade 
and employment, the amount of dues or member contributions into 
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union benefits funds, but many of our unions maintain unemployment, 
sickness, retirement, mortuary and other forms of benefits for their 
members. As the accompanying tabulation shows, benefit payments 
to members from the funds of our national and international unions 
alone totalled over $100 million dollars during the past year. 

The A. F. of L. representation of its members is by no means confined 
to negotiations and discussions with the respective employers, even 
though that is the most important trade-union function. The A. F. of L. 
local trades councils enable unions in related trades to help each other, 
exchange information and act in concert in carrying on activities for the 
benefit of members. Similar state trades councils and national trades 
departments of the A. F. of L. make such close cooperation possible 
for unions in the same field state-wide as well as nationally. At the 
local level, moreover, the city Central Labor Union is a delegate body 
representing the A. F. of L. membership in the entire community. In 
ach of 825 cities and towns in which A. F. of L. Central Labor Unions 
are maintained, its officers and standing committees devote much time 
and effort to the task of making labor’s voice heard in the enactment 
of local laws and in the development of community programs. 

In state legislatures, too, workers interests would have been without 
effective representation if it had not been for the A. F. of L. State 
Federations of Labor. Much of the forward-looking state legislation 
enacted in the past was the result of proposals made by the A. F. of L. 
State Federations and the close teamwork of support given such proposals 
by A. F. of L. affiliates in various states. The A. F. of L. alone has 
such machinery functioning in every state of the country as well as 
in the territories and possessions. 

The interests of A. F. of L. members are also represented before 
the Federal government. On major issues before Congress, testimony 
is given, appearances made or appropriate statements submitted by the 
Federation officers. Throughout the legislative year, the four-member 
National Legislative Committee of the A. F. of L. is in constant touch 
with Senators and Representatives in Congress and the members and the 
staffs of Congressional committees in an effort to secure the enactment 
of legislation supported by labor. The stewardship for the everyday 
development of the A. F. of L. legislative activities is in the hands of 
the Legislative Committee. This Committee is also the source of informa- 
tion on the background of the legislative program of the A. F. of L., 
supplied not only to the members of Congress, but also to affiliates 
seeking this information as well as outside groups and the general 
public. The Committee’s records of congressional actions, proposed 
bills and congressional reports on matters of concern to labor make 
up a reference collection unique in the country. 

Our members are also fully and effectively represented before the 
various agencies in the Executive branch of the government. The 
officers and the headquarters staff of the Federation in Washington 
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make sure that the labor point of view is presented to the government 
committees and agencies concerned, in accordance with the policies laid 
down by the A. F. of L. conventions. 

Of particular importance is A. F. of L.’s role in championing the 
wage-earners interests in social security. Technicians on the staff of 
its office of Social Insurance Activities are on the job to see to it that 
legislative consideration is given to sound improvement in the old age 
and survivors’ insurance, unemployment compensation, health, public 
assistance and related programs and that effective administration of 
these programs is maintained by the Federal agencies and by the states. 

The staff of the A. F. of L.’s Research Department provides economic 
and other technical research studies on a wide range of problems with 
which the Federation deals. Current economic changes are examined, 
industrial studies made and the financial status of individual companies 
is analyzed to help with wage negotiations of our affiliates. 

To present and interpret information about the developments on 
the labor scene and to conduct programs of education and training 
among workers is the task of the A. F. of L. Workers’ Education Bureau, 
which also distributes pamphlets, records, films, film-strips and other 
materials to unions to help them with their educational programs. To 
maintain the widest possible flow of information about labor’s problems, 
activities and programs to the general public and to report news of 
trade union progress as well as to interpret A. F. of L.’s policies to 
the world at large is the responsibility of the Federation’s Publicity 
Department. The A. F’.. of L. News Reporter, its weekly newspaper, the 
American Federationist, its official monthly magazine, its daily radio 
news programs and television series, including also the news service 
to the labor press throughout the country, are among the means 
utilized by the A. F. of L. to disseminate information about its work 
and to win public understanding and support of its many activities to 
advance workers’ welfare. 

In addition to all this, A. F. of L. members take an active part in 
the Federation’s far-flung activities in world affairs in which the 
A. F. of L. has long maintained leadership on behalf of American Labor. 
The International Representative of the A. F. of L. serves as the 
worker delegate of the United States in the International Labor Organ- 
ization which seeks to safeguard and improve labor standards through- 
out the world. The A. F. of L. Free Trade Union Committee provides 
the means for close cooperation with free labor around the globe and 
the A. F. of L. representatives in Europe and Asia are constantly 
furthering the Federations objectives of advancing workers’ welfare 
and fighting communist penetration and subversion. Through the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and its activities in 
all parts of the world, the A. F. of L. is forcefully working for freedom 
and justice in closest cooperation with other free trade union movements. 

We report on all of these activities and the progress made during 
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the past twelve months elsewhere in this report. Standing committees 
of the Federation assist its officers in giving practical effect to A. F. of L. 
policies laid down by the Convention in such fields as education, taxation, 
housing, social security and international labor relations. Officers and 
representatives of the Federation’s constituent unions share in the 
assignments on governmental and private advisory committees, councils 
and study groups where labor’s point of view needs to be presented. 
Federation’s staff also assists in providing labor representation in 
dealing with many practical as well as technical problems. Nationai 
and International Unions, state and city federations, departments, local 
councils and its field force of organizers, are all parts of a closely co- 
ordinated mechanism of the American Federation of Labor, all of them 
geared to the guiding purpose of serving the interests and advancing 
the welfare of American workers. 

This brief and by no means all-inclusive summary of the services 
the A. F. of L. renders and representation it affords to its members is 
included in this report to give both to our members and to the strangers 
to our movement a better understanding of how the Federation carries 
on its vital task to improve standards of life and work and advance 
freedom and justice for all. 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1952 





Unem- Miscel- 
ployment 


Name of Organization Death Sick 


Old Age Disability laneous 


Actors and Artistes of NO INTER|NATIONA 
America, Associated 

Agricultural Workers 4,250.00 
Union, National 

Air Line Pilots Associ- NO INTER|NATIONAIL ENE|FITS PAID 
ation 

Air Line Dispatchers 3,000.00 
Association 

Aluminum Workers In- NO INTER|NATIONA|L ENE|FITS PAID 
ternational Union 

Asbestos Workers, In- NO INTER|NATIONA ENE|FITS PAID 
ternational Associ- 
ation of Heat and 
Frost Insulators and | 

Automobile Workers of NO INTER|NATIONA|L ENE PAID 
America, _Interna- 
tional Union United 

Bakery and Confection- 150,050.00} 580,771.09 , = ; 730,821.09 
ery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union of 
America 

Barbers, Hairdressers 198 432.00 61,836.00 Seine soa ace sae wales 260 , 268.00 
and Cosmetologists’ 
International Union 
of America, The 
Journeyman 

Bill Posters and Billers N INTER|NATIONA 
of America, Interna- | 
tional Alliance of 

Blacksmiths Drop Forg- 
ers and Helpers, In- 
ternational Brother- 
hood of 

Boiler Makers, Iron 
Ship builders and 
Helpers of America, 
International Bro- 
therhood of 

Bookbinders, Interna- 217,800.00 96 ,000.00/285, 300.00 19,000.00 54,000.00 694,100.00 
tional Brotherhood of 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ 62,400.00 Bes acetal 62,400.00 
Union 

Bricklayers, Masons 854,583.20 1, 202,602.43 
and Plasterers Inter- 
national Union of 
America 

Brick and Clay Workers 3,400.00 
of America, The 
United ’ 

Bridge and Structural 147,200.00 iat 57 538,765.57 
Iron Workers, Inter- 
national Association 

Broom and Whisk 
Makers’ Union, Inter- 
national 

Building Service Em- | 2697,156.68 r 257.00 20,265.61 759 , 203.97 
ployees, International 
Union 

Carmen of America, 435,350.00 
Brotherhood Railway 

Carpenters and Joiners | 2,397,151.49 14,750.00 188,200.10) 5,645,521.49 
ad lane, United 
Brotherhood of 

Cement, Lime and Gyp- 70,633.00 70,633.00 
sum Workers Interna- 
tional Union, United 

Chemical Workers 29,800.34 29,800.34 
Union, International 

Cigarmakers’ Interna- 
tional Union of 
America 


| 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1952 


Name of Organization | 


Cleaning and Dye House 
Workers, Interna- 
tional Association of 


Clerks, National Feder- | 


ation of Post Office 

Clerks, Brotherhood of 
Railway 

Clerks’ International 
Association, Retail 

Coopers’ International 
Union of North 
America 

Diamond Workers’ Pro- 
tective Union of 
America 

Distillery, Rectifying 
and Wine Workers In- 
ternational Union 

Doll and Toy Workers 
of the United States 
and Canada, Inter- 
national Union of 

Electrical Workers, In- 
ternational Brother- 
hood of 

Elevator Constructors, 
International Union 
of 

Engineers, Internation- 
al Union of Operating 

Engineers, American 
Federation of Tech- 
nical 

Engravers Union, In- 
ternational Metal 

Engravers Union of 
North America, In- 
ternational Photo 

Fire Fighters, Interna- 
tional Association of 

Firemen and Oilers, In- 
ternational Brother- 
hood of 

Flight Engineers, Inter- 
national Association 

Garment Workers of 
America, United 

Garment Workers Union | 
International Ladies’ 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the 
United States and 
Canada 

Glass Cutters’ League 
of America, Window 

Glass Workers’ Union, 
American Flint 

Glove Workers’ Union 
of America, Inter- 
national 

Government Employ- 
ees, American Feder- 
ation of 

Granite Cutters’ Inter- 
national Association 
of America, The 

Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers’ 
Union, International 





Hatters, Cap and Milli- 
nery Workers Interna- 
tional Union .United 


Death 


316,000.00 


80,000.00 
920,000.00 


314,868.00 


10,775. 


3,850. 


320,400.00 


NO 


1,939,989 


383,730. 


NO 


2,000.00 


36,500.00 


84,500 


38,325.00 


00! 


00) 





Unem- 


Sick | ployment 


354,461.06 


| 
| 
13 ,754 “a 
68 , 233.20 


1,160, 874.64/131, 833.16 


INTER|NATIONA|L 


INTER|NATIONA 


| 


7,000.00 


| 
24,485.50 


6,332.80 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1,468 ,602.12/4,358, 653 .99/352 054.91 


35,700.00 


14,900 


33,600 


NO 


20,675. 


99,972.58 


7,450.00 


(2,4) (°) 
| 


| | 
INTER|NATIONA|L 


290 , 848.36 


| 
1 558,705 " 


39,625.60 








2,704,050.00! 


| 
Old Age Disability 


| 
146,365.16 


1,200.00 





5, 283,572.42| 4,563 870.45 


(*) 
9,120.00] 


BENE/FITS 


| 


133,775.08 


| 


62,960.13 


1,500.00}. 








Miscel- 
laneous 


| 1,290,466. 


PAID 


PAID 


246,532. 


22,150. 


12,204,008. 


(°) 


38,760. 


60 





Total 
70,461. 


93,754. 
1,027, 858.8 
1,844,776.6 

33, 830. 


3,850. 


1,610,866. 


4,644,039. 


383,730. 


10,500. 


313, 851° 


23 ,350. 


84,500. 


7,968. 
38,325. 
28, 230, 762.4¢ 


44,820. 


53,660. 


33,600. 


390 , 820.§ 


702,369. 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1952 


; ; | | | Unem- Miscel- 
Name of Organization Death | Sick | ployment | Old Age | Disability | laneous | Total 
| | maint 
Hod Carriers, Building | 451 ne.00 451,800. 
and Common La- | | 
borers’ Union of | 
America, Interna- | | 
tional | | 
Horse Shoers of United | .00 
States and Canada, 
International Union | | | 
of Journeymen | | | 
Hosiery Workers, Amer- 31,550.00] 600,108.78) 33 , 294.95} | 953.7: 
ican Federation of | | 
Hotel and Restaurant | 581,925.00 | 25. 277.52) 202.5: 
Employees and Bar- | | | 
tenders International | | | 
Union | | | | 
Insurance Agents In- | NO | INTER|NATIONA|L BENE|FITS 
ternational Union | | | | 
Jewelry Workers’ Union, 122,904.22) 154,440.03} 7,010.00 79,952.00} 67, 382.3% 500, 948. 
International | | 
Lathers, International 2101,779.2 3 36,347.53 
Union of Wood, Wire | | 
and Metal | | 
Laundry Workers’ In- | 24,777 497 , 859.13 | 5,127.77 5, 30} 543,703 
ternational Union | | | 
Letter Carriers, Na- 201, 857. 434 073.04) | 560.00) 2% 93) 878,995.7! 
tional Association of | | 
Longshoremen’s Asso- | NO INTER|NATIONA|L BENE} | PAID 
ciation, International | | | 
Machinists, Interna- 385,916.70} | | 34,614.85 | 687, 2! 796. 
tional Association of | 
Maintenance of Way 525,761.08) | | 525,761.08 
Employes, Brother- | 
hood of | 
Marble, Slate and Stone 13,600.00} 3,600.00 
Polishers, Rubbers | | | 
and Sawyers, Tile 
and Marble Setters 
Helpers and Terrazzo 
Helpers, Internation- 
al Association of | 
Masters, Mates and N INTER|NATIONA|L PAID 
Pilots of America, Na- 
tional Organization | 
Master Mechanics and N } INTER|NATIONA/L PAID 
Foremen of Navy 
Yards and Naval 
Stations, National 
Association of | 
Meat Cutters and 280,500. 4 130,000 .00/250 ,000 .00 821.00 | 120,000.00 801,321.00 
Butcher Workmen of (*) 
North America, | 
Amalgamated 
Metal Workers Inter- 138,750. ; | 4,450.00 | 14,900.00 168, 100.00 
national Association, | 
Sheet 
Millers, American Fed- | 27,074.97] 32,488.50 440.00 100.00 70.00 39,839.85} 100,013.32 
eration of Grain | 
Molders and Foundry 401,484.38] 113,675.50} 24,442.65 eee | 5389 , 602.53 
Workers Union of 
North America, In- 
ternational | | 
Musicians, American NO INTER|NATIONA|L BENE|FITS PAID 
Federation of 
Office Employes Inter- NO INTER|NATIONA|L BENE|FITS PAID 
national Union | 
Painters, Decorators 639 931.05) | | 58,025.00 697 , 956.05 
and Paperhangers of | | 
America, Brother- 





2 , 835.7: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 























hood o' 
Paper Makers, Interna- 74,069. are a 184,475.00} 263,844.40 
tional Brotherhood of 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1952 


: | Unem- | Miscel- 
Name of Organization Death Sick ployment Old Age Disability laneous 


Pattern Makers League 24,750.00} 18,190.40 Ja ceed leas 36,741.50 79,681.95 
of North America 

Plasterers’ and Cement 335,000.00} ii sienenabcaee 335,000.00 
Masons’ Internation- 
al Association of the 
United States and 
Canada, Operative | 

Plumbing and Pipe Fit- 678 ,597.00) 5,070.00 aes Padded cote emai 22,880.00 706,547.00 
ting Industry of the 
United States and 
Canada, United As- 
sociation of Journey- 
men and Apprentices 
of the 

Polishers, Buffers, N INTER|NATIONA|L PAID 
Platers and Helpers 
International Union, 
Metal 

Porters, Brotherhood ‘i INTER|NATIONA 
of Sleeping Car 

Post Office and Railway 
Mail Handlers, Na- 
tional Association of 

Postal Supervisors, The N INTER|NATIONA|L ENE PAID 
National Association 


0 
Potters, International 7,615.29)... aheeaes 1,980.00 
Brotherhood of Oper- 


ative 

Printers, Die Stampers N INTER|NATIONA|L ‘ITS PAID 
and Engravers’ Union 
of North America, 
International Plate 

Printing Pressmen’s 412,121.50 80,149.20) 27,645.67) 1,390,848.00 1,917,553. 
and Assistants’ Union 
of North America, 
International 

Pulp, Sulphite and eS, oe or ; a Oe 105, 242.3! 
Paper Mill Workers 
of the United States 
and Canada, Inter- 
ee Brotherhood 
0} 

Radio and Television NO INTER|NATIONA 
Directors Guild 

Railway Employes of |?1,704,879.59| *90,950.17)........ Sepusinwn eee ; ; 1, 800,029.76 
America, Amalga- 
mated Association of 
Street and Electric 

Railway Mail Associa- 57,930.00 po wees ; 89. 252,719.00 





tion 
Railway Patrolmen's NO INTER|NATIONA ENE| PAID 
International Union 
Roofers, Damp and 
Waterproof Workers’ 
Association, United 
Slate, Tile and Com- 
position 
Seafarers International 366,760.25) 218,650.08/231,585.99 24,265.64 56,151.91 72,950.77 970,364.64 
Union of North \ 
America 
Siderographers, Inter- NO INTER|NATIONA BENE 
national Association 





ol 
Signalmen of America, 
rotherhood = Rail- 


road 

Special Delivery Mes- ‘ INTER|NATIONA|L BENE}FITS 
sengers, The Nation- 
al iation of 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
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. ) Unem- ; Miscel- 
Name of Organization Death Sick ployment Old Age sability laneous 


Stage Employes and NO INTER|NATIONA|L BENE|FITS PAID 
Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators of 
the United States 
abd Canada, Inter- 
national Alliance of 
Theatrical 

State, County and Mu- N INTER|NATIONA INE|FITS PAID 
nicipal Employes, 
American Federation 
of 

Sterotypers’ and Elec- 152,044.00 ,300. , 262. 168 , 606.00 
trotypers’ Union of 
North America, In- 
ternational 

Stonecutters’ Associa- PME ss ena vsbacwslencecta ves ceca tunions 5,600.00 
tion of North Amer- 
ica, Journeymen 

Stove Mounters’ Inter- 26,150.00 26,150.00 
national Union 

Switchmen’s Union of 193,800.00 mwa ‘ ,100. 350. 201,190.00 
North America 

Teachers, American cane eaawe mee : ,541.77 1,541. 
Federation of 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, oe onneneawe 466,370. 466,370. 
Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, 
International Bro- 
therhood of 

Telegraphers, The 256,019.19 enakdde ner el ; ; ,675. 265,694. 
Order of Railroad 

Telegraphers’ Union, 40,234.31 m4 ; 4 40, 234.3 
The Commercial | 

Textile Workers of NO NTER|NATIONA ENE|FITS PAID 
America, United 

Tobacco Workers In- 9,325.00 ae hau ee sus 1,600.00 é 10,925. 
ternational Union 

——— Union 771,707.40 covceedss| 8, 214,922.00 3 423,775.43) 12,910,404.8 

ternational 

Upholsterers’ Interna- 198, 977.50/}1,501, 663.43 , 367,867.13} 2,068,508. 
tional Union of ( 

North America 

Wall paper Craftsmen 20,000.00 Live beta d Bae 20,000. 
and Workers of North 
America, United 

Weavers Protective As- 
sociation, American 
Wire 

Yardmasters of Ameri- cv pddinie lave vuuGuasdeae cs 
ca, Railr 

Brotherhood Locomo- | 1,367,579.55| 297,628.76 61,787.00 975.79) 1,075. , 740.046. 
tive Engineers 

Brotherhood of Loco- | 1,227,140.90 yueaani : 50 , 825. 1,481,274.20| 2,769, 240.85 
motive Firemen and | 
Enginemen 

Brotherhood of Rail- | 3,238,603.37|4,301,474.60].......... 2,084.25) 6,142,927.06| 13,875,989.5 
road Trainmen 

Order of Railway Con- 591,888.01 sles laa ,560. 368 , 678.64 965,126.65 
ductors of America 























26,760 , 368.40) 15, 836, 171 93 1356 ,420.78/22,479 , 830.90|5 , 588 , 760 87/28, 289,074 22 100,310,627 
| 


1 Sodelin Disability Benefits Rec spliulation: Death Benefits. . vatcaxeaa .. 26,760,368. 40 
Includes Local Union Benefits Sick Benefits..... : csecesee 15,836,171.93 
+ Paid by Local Unions Unemployment Benefits................ . 1,356,420.78 
‘Includes Employer Contributed Funds CN ab on ccvcckvesinetbwsees 22,479,830.90 
* Paid by Employer Contributed Funds Disability Benefits ... 5,588,760.87 

Miscellaneous Benefits 28 , 289,074.22 


100,310,627 .10 
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WAGE AND HOUR ADMINISTRATION 


Fair Labor Standards Act 

Nearly four years have elapsed since the amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act established a legal minimum wage of 75 cents 
an hour. When the amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act were 
under consideration in 1949, the American Federation of Labor pre- 
sented evidence indicating the inadequacy of the proposed 75 cent 
minimum. We urged that the statutory minimum wage should be 
established at not less than $1.00 an hour. 

If the 75 cent minimum was inadequate in 1949, it is certainly 
completely outmoded today. The inflationary rise in prices since the 
establishment of the 75 cent minimum has hit the lowest paid wage 
workers hard, perhaps harder than any other productive group in the 
population. Moreover, from January, 1950, when the 75 cent minimum 
took effect, to June, 1953, the average wage of factory workers has 
increased from $1.42 to $1.77. Both in justice to millions of low-paid 
workers and their families and in order to sustain an ever-rising level 
of purchasing power and economic activity, it is essential that the 
incomes of the lowest paid workers should more than keep up with 
the rise in incomes generally. We should, therefore, take immediate 
steps to seek amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act permitting 
a substantial upward revision of the minimum wage fully reflecting 
the great changes which have occurred in our economic life since the 
1949 amendments were enacted. 

No major legislative or administrative developments with regard to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act have occurred within the past year, but 
one or two administrative rulings merit brief mention. 

After a succession of formal hearings and informal meetings in 
which American Federation of Labor representatives played a prominent 
part, the Department of Labor issued revised regulations governing 
the requirements of bona fide profit sharing and benefit plans under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. This became necessary because the 1949 
amendments provided that payments made under such plans may be 
excluded from the workers’ other earnings in determining the regular 
rate of pay on which overtime compensation is based. Our concern in 
this matter was that the regulations should permit only payments made 
pursuant to legitimate plans to be excluded from the regular rate. 


Most of our recommendations to accomplish that objective were accepted 
and we are, therefore, reasonably satisfied that such plans will not be 
used as a subterfuge to deny workers compensation to which they are 
legally entitled. 

Our experience with another problem, that arising from the payment 
of sub-minimum wages to learners, has not been as satisfactory. Section 
14 of the Fair Labor Standards Act provides that sub-minimum wages 
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may be paid to learners, apprentices and messengers “to the extent 
necessary in order to prevent curtailment of opportunities for employ- 
ment. ...” In testimony before the Wage and Hour Administration, 
we insisted that payment of less than 75 cents an hour, the statutory 
minimum wage, is not justified as being necessary to prevent curtail- 
ment of employment opportunities for workers even in low-paid indus- 
tries. In line with this policy, we supported the request of the Inter- 
national Glove Workers Union, our affiliate in the glove industry, for 
abolition of the sub-minimum wage paid to beginning workers in that 
industry. After protracted hearings and informal meetings, the sub- 
minimum wage for learners in that industry was established at 63-68 
cents for work gloves and 65-70 cents for other gloves. 

Investigations by the Labor Department of violations of the Fair 
Labor Standards and Public Contracts Acts during the past year in- 
dicate that the proportion of employers who have failed to comply with 
legally required minimum labor standards is by no means declining. 
During the eleven months from July, 1952, through May, 1953, violations 
of the minimum wage, overtime, and child labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act or of the safety and health provisions of the 
Public Contracts Act were found in 19,708 cases or 58 per cent of the 
33,887 establishments investigated. This is approximately the same 
proportion as in the previous fiscal year. As in the past, the largest 
number of violations, 16,861, were of the overtime provisions of the Act. 

During the year, lack of adequate funds restricted the Department 
of Labor to investigation of only 5 per cent of the 715,000 covered 
establishments. Many additional violations probably occurred in estab- 
lishments not inspected with the result that large numbers of workers 
employed in such firms were deprived of compensation to which they 
were entitled under the law. 


Labor Standards on Government Contracts 


Under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act the Secretary of 
Labor is authorized to make determinations as to the prevailing mini- 
mum wage in various industries and to establish minimum standards 
of health and safety. Employers engaged in government contract work 
are required to conform to the minimum standards established by the 
Secretary. 

The establishment and protection of minimum labor standards author- 
ized by the Public Contracts Act are particularly important now. Even 
with some tapering off in the defense program, the volume of govern- 
ment contracts will continue to be high. The Federal Government has 
a positive responsibility to make sure that the firms receiving such 
contracts maintain at least minimum standards of wages and working 
conditions and that government contracts are not awarded to firms 
employing workers under sub-standard conditions. 
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In recent years employers seeking to prevent the Federal govern- 
ment from taking effective action in support of minimum labor stand- 
ards have waged an all-out drive to secure repeal or drastic modification 
of the Walsh-Healey Act. An unsuccessful attempt to emasculate the 
Act was made in 1952 in a rider introduced to the Defense Production 
Act. The only important change in the law enacted at that time 
permitted interested parties to appeal to the courts the determinations 
and regulations issued by the Secretary of Labor. 

Taking advantage of this new provision, opponents of the law have 
shifted their efforts to nullify it from the Congress to the courts. In 
a test case, substantially all Southern textile employers have joined in 
a suit entered in the U. S. District Court for the District of Columbia 
challenging a determination made by the former Secretary of Labor 
in the closing days of the previous Administration of a prevailing mini- 
mum wage for the cotton, silk, and synthetic textiles industry of $1.00 
an hour. In the hearing held prior to this determination, the United 
Textile Workers of America, our affiliate in this industry, had recom- 
mended that the prevailing minimum be established at $1.13 an hour. 

In their court action, the textile firms alleged that the minimum 
wage of $1.00 an hour should not be put into effect because the Walsh- 
Healey Act does not give the Secretary legal authority to establish a 
minimum wage for the entire nation but only for each locality. They 
argued that $1.00 an hour was not an appropriate rate for many in- 
dividual localities in which textiles are produced. These firms requested 
the court for an injunction to stay the minimum wage order, a request 
which was granted on condition that each firm put up a bond of $2,000 
from which it would be expected to pay back wages if the Secretary’s 
order is upheld. 

Regardless of what may be the decision of the lower court, this 
case will undoubtedly be fought up to the Supreme Court. This may 
mean that the injunction prohibiting the Secretary from putting into 
effect the $1.00 minimum may remain in effect for several years. It 
will also mean that the Department of Labor will have to devote con- 
siderable time and funds to its reply to the employers’ suit. The net 
effect, therefore, will be to hold back the entire Walsh-Healey program 
of minimum wage determinations. 

In addition to the attempts which have been made to weaken or 
nullify the Walsh-Healey program by legislative and court action, 
efforts have also been made to secure outright exemption by administra- 
tive action of certain groups of workers from protection of the law. 
The most noteworthy instance of this has been the successful efforts 
by employers in the canning industry, despite the most vigorous repre- 
sentations by the American Federation of Labor and several of our 
affiliates, to secure complete exemption of their employees from the 
protection of the law. We should make every effort to prevent the 
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extension of the cannery exemption beyond the present expiration date 
of December 31, 1953. 

Lack of funds for minimum wage determinations and the necessity 
to devote a considerable proportion of funds and staff to litigation has 
resulted in curtailment of the Walsh-Healey program. During the past 
year the only minimum wage determination actually issued was that 
for the textle industry already mentioned. Four additional proposed 
minimum wage determinations have been published but have not yet 
been put into effect: woolen and worsted; metal business furniture and 
storage equipment; paper and pulp (other than paper bags); and 
paper bags. The proposed minimum wages for these industries ranged 
from 99 cents for paper bag establishments to $1.20 for woolen and 
worsted firms. Hearings have been held but no minimum wage deter- 
minations announced for twelve additional industries. All but three 
of these hearings were held before July 1, 1952. Our affiliates in these 
industries were represented at these hearings. 


Effects of Drastic Budget Cuts 


Administration and enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards and 
Public Contracts Acts have been crippled by failure of Congress to 
appropriate sufficient funds. The small percentage of plants which 
are checked each year for violation, the slowness with which the Depart- 
ment has been able to issue important regulations and determinations, 
and the sharply curtailed schedule in its public contracts work all attest 
to the inability of the Department to do an effective job of protecting 
minimum labor standards with the extremely inadequate budget under 
whieh it has been forced to operate. 

This alarming situation can now be expected to become even worse. 
The appropriations for the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, have been further cut 
by approximately 20 per cent as compared with last year’s inadequate 
appropriation. Effective administration and enforcement of minimum 
labor standards are impossible with such limited funds. We must, there- 
fore, make every effort in the next session of Congress to secure adequate 
appropriations for the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 

In the meantime it is imperative that the Department of Labor use 
the limited funds it has at its disposal as efficiently and effectively as 
possible. We urge that the Wage and Hour Administrator place maxi- 
mum emphasis on those activities which will contribute most directly 
and immediately to the protection of wages and working conditions of 
low-paid workers. 


It has been a matter of concern that in the past a disproportionate 
amount of time and effort seems to have been devoted to excessively 
legalistic administration of the minimum labor standards laws at the 
expense of those aspects of the Department’s work which would have 
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the most immediate effect in bringing up sub-standard wages and 
working conditions. Under the present limited budget, it is essential 
that this imbalance be corrected as rapidly as possible. In particular, 
every effort should be directed to early abolition of the sub-minimum 
wage for learners, to the most extensive possible program of prevailing 
minimum wage determinations under the Walsh-Healey Act and to the 
most effective possible investigation, enforcement and prosecution of 
substantial violations under both the Fair Labor Standards and Public 
Contracts Acts. 
RESEARCH 

To meet growing needs, the Research Department of the American 
Federation of Labor has been reorganized and strengthened. It is pri- 
marily a service organization equipped to provide the officers of the 
A. F. of L., its standing committees, the various departments of our 
headquarters staff and our affiliates with factual and analytical infor- 
mation. It also develops basic materials on which the appropriate rep- 
resentatives of the Federation can draw in presenting labor’s views be- 
fore Congress and Executive agencies of the government. It appraises 
current economic trends, interprets labor, production, price, and other 
statistics and analyzes credit, monetary and tax policies, to provide the 
tools indispensable for the Federation’s day-to-day task of improving the 
standards of work and living for workers and for the whole community. 
Cooperation with Union Research Directors 

Research resources of the Federation are not confined to its own Re- 
search Department. Twenty years ago, only four national unions had a 
professionally trained person engaged in economic research. Today, in 
addition to the Federation’s own research staff, and research services 
established in two of our Trades Departments, 53 A. F. of L. National 
and International Unions and 9 State Federations of Labor have their 
own Research Directors. 

To achieve closer coordination a conference of the A. F. of L. Union 
Research Directors was convened in Washington on February 17 by the 
A. F. of L. Research Department. President Meany and Secretary 
Schnitzler addressed the conference, stressing the growing value of re- 
search services to labor. President Meany pointed out that the deter- 
mined economy drive in the government will undoubtedly deprive unions 
of valuable research services provided by the Department of Labor and 
other agencies of government, making closer teamwork among our own 
staffs all the more necessary. He expressed the hope that the confer- 
ence would inaugurate periodic meetings to enable A. F. of L. union re- 
search staffs to cooperate more effectively. 

The conference reviewed the work of the A. F. of L. Research Depart- 
ment, discussed the implications of wage decontrol and considered the 
economic outlook in relation to future defense plans and fiscal policy 
problems as well as wages, prices and productivity. 
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This meeting provided helpful personal contacts and facilitated inter- 
change of specialized information among the A. F. of L. research di- 
rectors throughout the year. 


Research Advisory Committees 


An advisory relationship has been maintained with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the Department of Labor, and the Office of Statistical 
Standards in the Bureau of the Budget. Participation of our research 
economists in the Joint Labor Research Advisory Committee to the 
BLS and the Labor Research Advisory Committee to the Office of Statis- 
tical Standards has enabled union technicians to follow closely the 
statistical and economic programs of these key agencies and to make 
many valuable suggestions to improve them. 


Union Contract Services 


During the past year arrangements have been made to provide our 
affiliates with more comprehensive research services for contract nego- 
tiations. While these services are primarily designed to assist our di- 
rectly affiliated unions, every effort has been made to fill requests for 
information made by national and international unions. 

To aid them in collective bargaining on wages and related benefits, 
our affiliates are supplied with valuable material on wage rates and 
standards applicable to specific bargaining situations. A current file 
of contract wage scales of directly affiliated unions has been assembled 
and full use is being made of governmental and private sources of in- 
formation on current wage changes. In addition, analytical reports 
are supplied on the economic outlook in particular industries and trades. 
Of particular help to unions are reports interpreting the financial posi- 
tion of individual firms for which information can be obtained. 

On other contract problems, needed information is provided on such 
matters as union security, grievance and arbitration procedures, senior- 
ity practices and significant decisions of the NLRB and the courts. 

Extremely valuable help has been provided in this work by the re- 
search directors of international unions, whose speedy response in sup- 
plying promptly the needed information has often been of decisive im- 
portance, 


In all of this work our Research Department has kept in closest pos- 
sible touch with the Director of Organization, and Regional Directors 
and organizers have been kept fully informed. 


Special Studies 


The Research Department has also prepared and distributed special 
bulletins on problems of particular concern to our affiliates. Of partic- 
ular value was the publication early in 1953 of an explanatory bulletin 
on the revision of the Consumer Price Index, followed by a brief prac- 
tical guide entitled “How to Use the Revised Consumer Price Index in 
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Wage Negotiations.” This guide, containing ready conversion tables, 
simplified the work of shifting to the revised index and met with extreme- 
ly wide demand on the part of our affiliates. 


Our Research Department has likewise undertaken comprehensive 
studies of economic trends. The summary findings of its study on “Wages 
and Future Economic Stability” were published in bulletin form, upon 
approval by the Executive Council last February. This report attracted 
particularly wide attention, both in the United States and abroad, and 
has been translated into a number of languages. 


Analytical review of the union experience under the Taft-Hartley 
law was another major undertaking of our research staff. These and 
other special studies were conducted during the year to assist the Fed- 
eration officers, its standing committees and various departments, 


Publications 


There has been a five-fold increase in requests for information and 
A. F. of L. publications from our own membership, as well as students, 
teachers and private individuals. Our publications program has been 
stepped up to help disseminate wider knowledge of the A. F. of L. activi- 
ties, its services and its history and to promote better understanding of 
trade union principles. “A. F. of L.’s Case for a Just Labor Law,” a 
pamphlet presenting the Federation’s views on the Taft-Hartley law as 
presented to Congress by President Meany, has met with particular 
widespread demand. Much of the organizing literature has been revised 
and new organizing materials are in preparation. 

We are gratified with the improved research facilities the Federa- 
tion is providing to our movement, to enable it to render better service 
for the advancement of workers’ welfare. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Notable forward strides in public relations were scored by the 
American Federation of Labor during the past year. 


Favorable newspaper publicity more than offset the usual run of 
derogatory and critical articles which we have come to expect from the 
daily press. 


This trend was given great impetus by the Federation’s unswerving 
support of the national defense program; its hard-hitting attacks against 
Communist perfidy; its firm, but dignified, position on Administration 
programs and actions against racketeering in the labor movement. 

The first television series sponsored by the Federation made a hit 
with the public and elicited an overwhelmingly favorable response. 

Our radio news program continued to reach millions of listeners and 
helped to rally their support of labor’s programs. 


The AFL News-Reporter made sizable gains in paid circulation 
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and widened its influence as its editorial and photographic coverage 
expanded and improved. 


In the year ahead, opportunities should multiply for broadened pub- 
licity of a constructive nature and the Executive Council urges that 
every effort be exerted to employ them to good advantage. 

A few of the positive achievements are dealt with in more detail in 
the following summary. 


Television Program 


In accordance with instructions from the last convention, the Execu- 
tive Council authorized the initiation of a series of TV programs. These 
were telecast each week from March 15 through June 14 over 10 major 
stations in the ABC network. The programs were frankly experimental. 
The first nine took the format of a debate on public issues and were 
called “Both Sides.” The last four programs presented the liberal 
viewpoint only. 

From the large volume of mail received from the general public and 
from the personal comments of scores of labor representatives, it was 
apparent that both formats were highly popular. The AFL’s brief but 
punchy messages voiced by Harry Flannery, were well received and 
served to better public understanding of the Federation’s past and pres- 
ent contributions to the American way of life. 


The TV medium reaches such a large public audience that its ex- 
panded use by the Federation would be advisable. We recommend that 
this convention authorize the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor to sponsor another series of TV programs during the coming year, 
if in the judgment of the Publicity Committee such a program is desirable. 


Radio News Program 


The American Federation of Labor’s radio news program, with Frank 
Edwards as commentator, continued to reach and influence a vast nightly 
audience across the country. 

The program consistently attacked “give-away” policies of the new 
Administration and exposed programs designed to weaken or destroy 
the social gains which labor has helped to achieve for the benefit of all 
the American people. We recommend that this convention authorize the 
officers of the American Federation of Labor to continue the radio news 
program during the coming year. 


Free Time Radio 


Most of the free time programs, accorded to the American Federation 
of Labor by the major networks, lost ground. Except for the “As We 
See It” series over the American Broadcasting Company network, the 
programs were cut in time, in station coverage, and in frequency of 
presentation. 
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“AFL News-Reporter” 


In accordance with instructions from the last convention, the free 
list for this weekly newspaper was sharply curtailed. This resulted in 
a sharp gain in paid circulation and a large saving in costs. 

The News-Reporter improved considerably in appearance, in news 
and picture coverage and in its effectiveness during the year. The 
Executive Council commends this progress and recommends that efforts 
be made to increase the circulation of this hard-hitting weekly news- 
paper during the coming year. 


Labor Press 


Through the News-Reporter, greater strides have been taken to im- 
prove news and mat services which the American Federation of Labor 
provides, free of charge, to the bona fide labor press. The fear that the 
News-Reporter would compete for circulation with local labor publica- 
tions has been largely dispelled, since the former specializes in national 
news while the latter must emphasize local news. A survey has been 
undertaken among labor press editors to determine ways and means by 
which the Federation’s service to the labor press can be further improved. 
The Executive Council deeply appreciates the loyal support given by the 
bona fide labor press year in and year out to the objectives of the 
American Federation of Labor. It recommends that the Federation 
continue to support practical programs for strengthening and improving 
the news services to the labor press. 


“American Federationist” 


The official monthly magazine of the American Federation of Labor, 
now in its sixtieth year of continuous publication, has made an invaluable 
contribution to the cause of organized labor during the past year. Its 
authoritative articles on domestic and international labor problems and 
its attractive modern format have enabled The American Federationist to 
continue to hold its position as the acknowledged leader among the official 
magazines published by the national labor federations of the world. 

The Executive Council wishes to express its sincere appreciation to the 
many busy officers of affiliated national and international unions, state 
federations of labor and city central bodies for their cooperation in 
preparing valuable, illuminating articles during the past year for the 
official monthly magazine of the American Federation of Labor. 

It would be most helpful if the circulation of the official magazine 
among trade unionists and the general public were greatly increased 
during the year ahead. 


“Research Report” 


The Research Report, published monthly by the A. F. of L. Research 
Department, has been the regular source of information to our affiliates 
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about national developments in collective bargaining as well as decisions 
and actions by government agencies of concern to organized labor. In 
the course of the past year, the Research Report has reflected changing 
conditions by a shift in emphasis from activities of defense and stabiliza- 
tion agencies to the main developments on the bargaining scene. The 
growing demand for subscriptions to the Research Report indicates its 
value to our unions as a source of practical and timely information use- 
ful in meeting collective bargaining and organizational problems. 


Noticiario Obrero Norteamericano 
(“North American Labor News”) 


The Spanish-language newspaper, published semi-monthly by the 
office of the President, continues to inform the trade unionists of Latin 
America of the day-to-day activities of the American Federation of Labor. 

Since its inception, it has been a means of aid and encouragement to 
the bona fide trade unions and their leaders and has contributed much 
to a better understanding among the workers of the Western Hemisphere. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 
I. The First Session of the 83rd Congress 

The 83rd Congress got down to routine rather slowly with new hands 
taking over the legislative machinery. 

Senator Robert A. Taft who had been majority leader in 1947-48 
again took command of congressional policies and, after some weeks of 
delay, House and Senate Committees began to function. A large batch 
of labor-management bills were introduced in both Houses. 

Finally hearings on these bills were called and exhaustive testimony 
was heard. Yet neither labor committee reported a bill on Taft-Hartley 
Act revisions. 


The Congress terminated national rent control on $5,600,000 housing 


units effective July 31, 1953. It also ended Federal Public Housing and 
the related slum clearance program. 


A twenty-seven day Senate filibuster permitted committees to make 
headway on their routine and to report many bills to the calendar. After 
the filibuster, the Senate found ample legislation awaiting disposition. 

As the session wore on the expected tax reductions many had looked 
forward to, failed to materialize. The excess profits tax was extended 
another six months. Hardly had this legislation passed than when the 
Ways and Means Committee opened hearings on the broad subject of 
taxes of all kinds. The situation was shaping up to a showdown in 1954 
to broaden the tax base to place greater burdens upon the average in- 
dividual taxpayer. 

Though tax reductions were denied the nation at large a $100 million 
tax cut was given the movie industry in the final days. 
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Republican Majority Leader Stricken 


The first session was about half over when Senator Taft was stricken 
and he deferred to Senator Knowland, who took floor command in preced- 
ence over the whip Senator Saltonstall. Senator Taft died July 31, and 
Senator Knowland was chosen leader on August 4 with Senator Ferguson 
as head of the Republican Policy Committee. 


The Congressional leaderships cleared only one bill of national con- 
sequence to the White House which might tempt a veto. This was the 
movie admission excise tax repeal bill. While it was the announced 
plan toward the end of the session to hold consideration of controversial 
measures to a minimum, the flood of such bills even increased after 
Senator Knowland took charge. 

The bill to admit 240,000 refugees from communism was pared down 
to a few more than 200,000 and a major Senate fight was avoided after 
test votes. 


Clearance for appropriation bills was slowed because of budgetary re- 
visions from the Truman to the Eisenhower estimates. Practically every 
such bill was reported with amounts well below the Eisenhower figures. 


Where real resistance to House appropriations cut was noticeable in 
the Senate, the customary restorations equal amounts midway between 
House and Senate Committee reports. 

We were signally successful in stemming the adverse tide in the Labor 
Department Appropriation and that for Civil Defense. The Labor De- 
partment has been a consistent target for Labor enemies. We antici- 
pated the worst and made a team job of getting sufficient funds for the 
Department. We approximated our goal, surprising the most optimistic 
with the results obtained. 

Passage of a number of eleventh-hour bills was demanded by the Ad- 
ministration, including postal rate increases, which bill was laid aside, 
as was the raising the ceiling on the national debt from 275 billion to 
290 billion. 

So far as outright labor legislation of any type was concerned, the 
record was entirely lacking. Indeed not until the final week of the ses- 
sion was the last nomination submitted to the Congress to complete the 
Labor Department’s top-side executive staff. For months, the Depart- 
ment was crippled for lack of higher officials urgently wanted and needed 
to sign necessary documents and to assist Secretary Durkin in discharg- 
ing his duties to the best of his ability. 

Much of our thought and attention was diverted on Capitol Hill to 
combatting or preventing anti-labor maneuvers which might place us at 
even greater disadvantage. 


We continued our system of interviews with the first-term lawmak- 
ers. Though we had lost a number of friends in the 1950 elections, we 
gained just about as many among the replacements, but there were few 
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record votes which could be listed for or against labor on out-and-out is- 
sues, 

The death of Senator Taft in the closing days of the session leaves 
the makeup of the next session anybody’s guess. A Democrat may 
succeed him but Senator Morse has announced he will vote to retain the 
Republicans in control. 

Our legislative activities for 1953 are set forth in detail as follows: 


II. Labor Legislation 
Hearings on Taft-Hartley Act 


The Eighty-third Congress began with some expectations that Con- 
gress might support the declarations during the 1952 campaign of in- 
tention by the President to be fair toward Labor. 

The House Committee on Education and Labor underwent many 
changes in membership due to the election and shift in control of the 
Committee. There had been an authorized membership strength of 25 
under the Democrats. Of these, only 13 carried over into the Eighty- 
third Congress as members, five Republicans and eight Democrats. Five 
young “Eisenhower Republicans” joined the Committee as junior mem- 
bers. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee showed fewer 
changes from 1952. Five of the Democrats remained and Senator John 
Kennedy, formerly on the House Labor Committee, took his seat. Four 
of the Republican members were holdovers. 

Sheaves of bills were poured into both Committees on methods for 
dealing with labor-management. These ranged from short and sim- 
ple bills for outright repeal of Taft-Hartley to complicated mechanisms 
for dealing with the problem. There were twenty-seven Senate bills 
and 40 in the House. 

President Meany personally presented the case for the American 
Federation of Labor before each Committee. He was on the witness 
stand 6% hours at the House sessions. The House considered no partic- 
ular bill but opened the discussions to the entire broad subject. In the 
Senate, Committee members made frequent mention of their own bills or 
those introduced from outside the Committee. 

The House began discussions first and, for a time, it appeared that 
the Congress might have its first opportunity since 1949 to pass upon 
the merits of Taft-Hartley and the plans for its revision. It was gen- 
erally understood that the House would wait for the Senate to act and 
that the House then would pass upon what the Senate had done. This 
proved to be too much to hope for. 

In the Senate Committee there began a demand that the White 
House come forth with an Administration announcement of its stand 
in some detail. The Committee wanted to see a draft of anything from 
the President endorsed as his own ideas for revisions of the act. 
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Prolonged conferences were held by representatives of the Labo: 
and Commerce Departments to produce something which might develop 
into a plan. However, no official statement was made by the White 
House on Taft-Hartley up to the time that this report was sent to the 
printer. 


Proposed AFL Amendments to Taft-Hartley 


In dealing with the amending of the Taft-Hartley Act, the 71st Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor appointed a special com- 
mittee to study the problems arising out of the Taft-Hartley Act and to 
report to the Executive Council. The following committee was appointed 
by President Green: Matthew Woll, chairman; Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany; William C. Doherty; Richard Gray; James Brownlow; 
Albert Hayes; Richard Walsh; Irvin Barney; David Dubinsky; William 
L. McFetridge; Woodruff Randolph; Daniel J. Tobin; Harry Lundeberg. 

The committee sent a questionnaire to all affiliated national and inter- 
national unions, asking them to give the committee a statement as to 
their experience under the Taft-Hartley Act and what they would sug- 
gest in the form of amending the Act to meet their problems. After 
examining the material received from affiliated national and interna- 
tional unions, the committee made its report to the Executive Council 
that met in Miami Beach, Florida, on February 2 through 9, 1953. 

The Executive Council appointed a five member Strategy Committee, 
consisting of Vice-Presidents Woll, Tracy and Harrison and President 
Richard Gray of the Building and Construction Trades Department and 
President Richard Walsh of the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes, to assist President Meany in the development of plans 
to secure action on the Taft-Hartley amendments. 

President Meany on behalf of the American Federation of Labor 
presented the following statement to the Labor Committees of the 
Congress: 


“The present Congress of the United States has embarked upon an 
extensive review of the Labor-Management Relations Law on the statute 
books. It is reasonable to expect that the study given to the operation 
of the existing national labor law by this committee and by its sister- 
committee on the House side, will result in recommendations for a sub- 
stantial revision of the Taft-Hartley law. 


I appear before this committee on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor to urge the enactment of substantial changes in the present 
statute. I believe I can demonstrate to this committee, or to any group 
of reasonable and judicious men, that in many respects the present law 
is not a good law. Evidence is plentiful that, in many of its provisions, 
the present law is unjust and wrong-headed, in addition to being tremen- 
dously cumbersome, not conducive to good and peaceful industrial rela- 
tions, and just plain ineffective. 
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Since the enactment of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
court dockets in all parts of the country have been jammed with com- 
plaints, petitions, motions, appeals and all the rest of the paraphernalia 
of litigation, with the backlog of labor cases extending first into weeks, 
then months, and then one, two and even as long as three years. Lawyers 
for the companies, for the unions and for the Labor Board have kept 
up a ceaseless cross-fire of argument and contention in the courts. 
Judges have ground out from their individual and widely dispersed 
judicial assembly lines a mass of decisions and orders, often conflicting, 
sometimes irreconcilable and seldom conducive to voluntary and amicable 
settlement of differences between labor and management. 

Day-to-day and year-to-year relationship between employers and 
workers is a living, growing thing. It can be built upon, enlarged by 
understanding and enriched by experience. Its fruit is positive cooper- 
ation and mutual respect between workers and their employers. When 
prompted not by good-will, not by a spirit of mature mutual respon- 
sibility, not by a sense of stewardship, but by a policeman’s club, this 
relationship becomes hostile and bears the bitter seeds of hatred, resent- 
ment and strife. 

The Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 has been in effect for 
six years. During this time it has had only one minor amendment. Its 
five titles, 46 major sections, 102 basic subsections and numerous addi- 
tional specific provisions have been, and are today, the law of the land. 
How many workers know, and fully understand, what that law is? How 
many employers or their managers, the men actually responsible for the 
labor management relations in American industry and trade, really com- 
prehend the multiplicity of requirements and rules of conduct laid down 
in the 30 pages of close type in that law? How many unions and em- 
ployers, in the presence of such a wide expanse of legal rules and such 
a vast array of legal penalties, dare sit down together and work out a 
common-sense agreement between them without the benefit of counsel 
and protection of lawyers? 


The most important objective of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947 is to remove the recognized source of industrial strife and to 
bring peace in place of unrest by encouraging the practice of collective 
bargaining. How has the Taft-Hartley law succeeded in accomplishing 
that objective? Let us compare the record. 


The best measure of the effect of industrial strife on the nation’s 
economy is the proportion of man-days of idleness due to work stoppages 
to the total number of man-days of working time devoted to the produc- 
tion of goods and service. Between 1935 and 1941, the period of peace- 
time operation of the original Wagner Act before our entry into World 
War II, man-days of idleness due to work stoppages in each year averaged 
of idleness due to work stoppages in each year averaged forty-one one-hun- 
During the six years of operation of the Taft-Hartley law, man-days 
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of idleness due to work stoppages in each year averaged forty-one one-hun- 
dredths of one per cent. As this gauge of industrial strife shows, the 
Wagner Act score was 0.25, while the Taft-Hartley Act score was 0.41. 
While the level of unrest was relatively low in both periods, the propor- 
tion of the working time lost due to industrial strife was two-thirds 
greater under the Taft-Hartley Act than under the pre-war operation of 
the Wagner Act. 

I am citing these facts, not to make an invidious comparison, but 
only to point out that, as a remedy for ailments in labor-management 
relations, the costly medicine of the Taft-Hartley law has not lived up 
to the effectiveness claimed on its label. The headache is still there and, 
in fact, has grown a little worse, to say nothing about the administra- 
tion of the medicine, which is often more painful than the disease. 

The truth is that the enactment of the Taft-Hartley law in 1947 was 
primarily the product of the emotional response to the passing and ab- 
normal phase of economic readjustment from war to peace experienced 
at the end of World War II. The year immediately preceding its enact- 
ment, 1946, saw a wave of unprecedented and widespread unrest. Be- 
tween Pearl Harbor and the end of the war, unions were bound by the 
self-imposed no-strike pledge. During the war, labor-management rela- 
tions were subjected to rigid rules and wages were kept under control. 
Quick return to peacetime self-reliance brought with it the determina- 
tion of many employers to cut down the high labor standards maintained 
during the war, and was matched by the effort on the part of organized 
labor to preserve the wartime levels of take-home pay. 

The wave of economic strife which resulted was neither normal nor 
characteristic of settled peacetime labor-management relations.  Al- 
though, even at the peak in 1946, man-days of idleness due to work stop- 
pages represented less than 1.5 per cent of the total working time, the 
disputes were more intense and more widespread than in any year since 
1919. 

The record plainly shows that most work stoppages of that period 
were due to disputes over wages, and not over the respective rights of 
workers and employers. Yet, the Taft-Hartley law of 1947—not an 
emergency, but a permanent measure—made sweeping and detailed 
changes in the rules governing self-organization of workers and in many 
other phases of labor-management relations. 

Labor Department figures show that 83.9 per cent of the total man- 
hours of idleness in 1946 was due to disputes involving wages, hours and 
other working conditions as major issues. Another 13.4 per cent involved 
issues of union organization and wages and hours. Only 1.8 per cent was 
due solely to issues of union organization and only 0.9 per cent was due 
to inter-union or intra-union problems. In other words, only 2.7 per cent 
of all time lost due to work stoppages in 1946 was caused by the type of 
ailments the Taft-Harley law purported to remedy. It is plain, there- 
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fore, that the passage of this statute imported into the national law 
permanent punitive enactments against labor in the guise of a sure-cure 
against the industrial strife current at that time. 

These facts are important to keep the record straight. They should 
help make sure that such future remedies as Congress may provide do 
in fact correct the actual and not the imaginary ills. They should also 
help make clear that labor-management relations are likely to make better 
progress if given greater freedom and self-reliance, just as a hale and 
healthy man will move forward faster if not forced to walk on crutches. 


Any proposed change in the Labor-Management Relations Act must 
meet the test of these simple questions: Will it promote industrial peace? 
Will it encourage self-reliance in labor-management relations? Is it 
even-handed, as between labor and management? Does it protect and 
preserve the fundamental rights of men in a free society? Does it fully 
accord to labor in the same degree as to others such constitutional rights 
as the right to due process and the right to a fair hearing? Does it 
fully recognize that human labor is not a commodity? Will it prove 
workable? 

On February 2, in his State of the Union Message, President Eisen- 


hower said: 


Government can do a great deal to aid the settlement of labor dis- 
putes without allowing itself to be employed as an ally of either side. 


Its proper role in industrial strife is to encourage the processes of 
mediation and conciliation. These processes can successfully be di- 
rected only by a government free from the taint of any suspicion that 
it is partial or punitive. 

The President stated specifically: 

We have now had five years’ experience with the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947, commonly known as the Taft-Hartley 
law. That experience has shown the need for some corrective action, 
and we should promptly proceed to amend that Act. 

And he added: 

... if all conduct their arguments in the overpowering light of 
national interest—which is enlightened self-interest—we shall get the 
right answers. 

The American Federation of Labor is not here to seek a pro-labor 
law; we ask for enactment of a law that is just to both workers and em- 
ployers, a law that is, above all, workable as well as equitable, 

Our views regarding the nation’s labor law are not partisan. Our 
recommendations to this Congress contain no political overtones. The 
rights and responsibilities of free labor in a free society are the central 
issue in the present world crisis. We believe it is the duty of this Con- 
gress to devise a bipartisan labor policy for the United States. It is our 
hope that this Congress will enact labor legislation above party dif- 
ferences, a labor law behind which all fair-minded Americans can unite. 
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A labor law which, instead of promoting labor-management peace, 
serves to instigate and prolong strife, is a dangerous law. As the leader 
of the free world, as the torch-bearer of the ideas and ideals of freedom 
in the present world crisis, America cannot afford the onus and the bur- 
den of such a law. 


To meet our international responsibilities and to safeguard our 
national security, we need unity in America. We need, above all, greater 
unity and greater cooperation between American business and American 
labor. This Congress can make a great contribution toward that objec- 
tive by enacting a Labor-Management Law that will be acceptable to 
both sides. For the welfare of America as a whole, I ask you to give us 
a law under which employers and unions can live together and work 
together in peace and justice. 

Labor’s basic purpose in industrial relations is to make sure that men 
and women whose livelihood depends on wages can, through their own 
mutual effort, safeguard the standards of their pay, their job status and 
their working conditions through binding agreements with their em- 
ployers. Working people look to their government to hold inviolate their 
rights of self-organization and collective bargaining. To give these 
human rights full effect and full meaning and to harmonize them with 
the property rights and management prerogatives of business, as well 
as with the welfare of the whole community, must likewise be the guiding 
aim of government of a free nation. 

These are, then, reduced to the simplest possible terms, the twin 
responsibilities of government, and therefore of Congress, toward labor- 
management relations. They rest on the proposition that relations be- 
tween employers and workers are governed the best when they are gov- 
erned the least. And they are based on the assumption that when the 
government does intervene, it intervenes to harmonize differences and 
expedite agreement, rather than to judge and to punish. 

The American Federation of Labor asks for a number of specific 
changes in the Taft-Hartley Law. These changes are offered as construc- 
tive proposals. They are designed, first, to correct the provisions of the 
law which experience has shown to be glaringly unjust or patently un- 
workable. Second, they are aimed to provide positive improvements in 
the government’s exercise of its responsibilities in the field of labor- 
management relations, 

It is my hope that the recommendations I am submitting to this 
committee will be given study, and careful consideration. It is my hope 
also that their spirit and their purpose will be carried out through 
appropriate amendments to the present law. I personally, as well as the 
officers and the staff of the American Federation of Labor, stand ready 
to be of any assistance to this committee in the discharge of a vital 
responsibility to the people of the United States: the enactment of a bet- 
ter, more just and more workable labor-management relations law. 
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UNION SECURITY 
Sections 8 (a) (3), 8 (b) (2) and 14 (b) 
Problem 
The far-reaching changes in union security arrangements made by the 
Taft-Hartley Law can be summarized as follows: 
1. The law makes unlawful the full union shop under which all 
employes are members of the appropriate union at the time of hiring 


and continue to be members in good standing throughout their em- 

ployment. 

2. The law places extremely severe additional restrictions on the 
type of union security clauses that can be included in collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

_ 8. The law specifically and deliberately relinquishes federal juris- 
diction over the regulation of union security in those states which have 
enacted more restrictive union security legislation. 

These provisions represent changes of a most far-reaching character. 
They constitute the most far-reaching invasion of the voluntary process 
of collective bargaining ever undertaken by the Federal Government. 
Considerations 

The enactment of these sweeping restrictions was argued through 
Congress seven years ago from a premise that has since been proved to 
be false. In 1947 when this law was passed the advocates of these 
changes contended that union security provisions were never sought or 


desired by the workers themselves. It was claimed that a full union shop 
(the so-called closed shop) was always forced upon the unwilling workers 
by a tyrannical union organization interested only in extracting dues from 
the workers concerned. It was argued that the enactment of these restric- 
tions would enable workers to reassert their so-called “fundamental right 
to work.” 


The experience of the six years that have followed the enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley law makes it possible now to review factually the work- 
ings of these union security restrictions. 


Experience has discredited the theory behind the Taft-Hartley restric- 
tions on union security. Events of the past six years are a direct refuta- 
tion of the claim that union security is something alien or foreign to the 
workers’ aspirations and imposed by a tyrannical union rule. The best 
evidence of this is the union shop elections. Congress inserted a proviso 
in Section 8 (a) (3) making it necessary for workers to vote affirmatively 
for a union shop before even this limited form of union security could 
be negotiated in collective bargaining. To make things tougher, Con- 
gress decreed that a majority of all workers in the collective bargaining 
unit (not merely a majority of those voting in the election) would be 
necessary to authorize a union shop. With this handicap, it was thought 
that workers would overthrow union shop arrangements wholesale 
throughout American history industry. 
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What was the result of these elections? The story is well known. 
Workers voluntarily went to the polls in these elections in numbers that 
put to shame the participation rate that this country has achieved in 
national elections. Almost 85 per cent of the workers eligible to vote 
actually cast ballots. 


The results were an overwhelming endorsement of union security. 
Ninety-two per cent of those voting cast their ballots to authorize the 
union shop. Over 46,000 elections were conducted by the NLRB. In less 
than three per cent did the workers reject the proposal for a union shop 
contract. As a result, a recent study by the Department of Labor in- 
dicates that 62 per cent of all workers covered by collective bargaining 
agreements now have won the union shop. Eventually, Congress had to 
call a halt, because the administrative burden of conducting these 
elections proved a complete waste of money. 


Before Taft-Hartiey, in a number of important industries such as 
the building, printing, and maritime trades, the full union shop was 
the accepted form of union security. In these industries the Taft-Hartley 
law has completely disrupted the usual method of union-management 
relations. 

At the time Taft-Hartley was passed, about 14,800,000 workers were 
covered by collective bargaining agreements. Of this number, 11,146,000 
or 75.3 per cent were under agreements providing some form of union 
security. Of this number, 4,854,000 workers, or 43.5 per cent were cov- 
ered by agreements providing for the full union shop, or the union shop 
with preferential hiring. Both of these forms of union security were sub- 
sequently invalidated by the Taft-Hartley law. 

In other words, the Taft-Hartley anti-closed shop provision made it 
necessary to disrupt and modify the existing union shop arrangements in 
a major portion of our industry covered by mature collective bargaining 
agreements. 

In addition, these restrictions have forced unions and employers to 
throw overboard longstanding hiring practices under which unions have 
traditionally provided a source of skilled, experienced workers to em- 
ployers. 

Why did union security provisions develop in collective bargaining, 
and why did they become so vital to our workers? 


The history of the labor movement in this country shows conclusively 
that the security of their union has always been a fundamental con- 
cern of workers interested in improving their wages and working condi- 
tions. The reason for this is obvious. For a long time and for the most 
part organizations established by workers to fight for higher living 


standards have led a very precarious existence. The existence of worker 


organizations in this country dates back about 150 years, yet, it has been 
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only in the last 20 years that labor unions have begun to gain employer 
acceptance and recognition. 


In their struggle for acceptance, unions have had to overcome the most 
bitter type of employer opposition. Even today, there is much evidence 
of employer hostility toward unions. This is usually found not among 
employers who have accepted strong, active unions among their workers, 
but more among those employer groups—and they are considerable in 
number—who are still bent on fighting unionism. This is certainly true 
of many employers in less developed or recently developed areas of the 
country. It is.also true of many companies who fear and oppose organ- 
ization of their white-collar workers. Likewise, it is true of many man- 
agers of large-scale corporate farms who so bitterly oppose unionization 
efforts among their workers. 


It has been this hostility that has forced workers from the very start 
to seek security for their union. They have sought formal, written 
recognition from employers. They have sought recognition of the union 
as the representative of the workers in collective bargaining. They have 
sought a means whereby the status of the union could be given security 
throughout the life of the collective bargaining agreement. 


Another reason behind this drive for security has been the fact that a 
small minority of workers are sometimes willing to accept the benefits of 
unionism without bearing any part of the cost. Unionists saw no 
reason why these “free riders” should accept increased pay, shorter hours, 
and better working conditions without making any contribution to main- 
tain the union which fought for these benefits. They therefore developed 
a program to obtain clauses in union agreements which would stipulate 
that workers in the establishment must be union members and keep up 
their membership during their employment. Many unions soon developed 
referrals and hiring arrangements which, in time, became firmly estab- 
lished in industry, 


In many unions where competence and special skills were needed to 
perform certain types of work, workers were prompted to develop such 
arrangements when they saw the value of their craft impaired by the 
action of the employer in hiring unqualified employes. They strove, 
therefore, to develop hiring arrangements which would give the union 
the means of assuring that only properly trained, competent workers 
would be admitted to their trade. 


Union security provisions are thus deeply rooted in the history of our 
industrial society and the American labor movement. 


Far-sighted employers have welcomed the development of union 
security arrangements because a more stable union organization has 
assured higher qualified workmen, a more productive workforce, and, 
in particular, a more constructive union attitude toward improving 
efficiency and lowering costs. 
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Opponents of union security have diligently cultivated the use of the 
phrase “closed shop” to describe an all-union shop. Originally, this term 
“closed shop” was applied to a shop closed to unionists. The label was 
deliberately switched by anti-union employers. In our view, the appropri- 
ate term to designate a situation in which all workers have to become 
union members during their employment is the “union shop.” A situation 
in which workers have to be union members when they are hired is the 
“full union shop.” 


The Taft-Hartley provision limiting the circumstances under which 
a union may ask for the discharge of an individual employe has denied 
to unions a primary protection against the continued employment of 
Communists, former strikebreakers, and individuals who foment un- 
authorized strikes. 


The provision elevating state “anti-closed shop” laws over the Federal 
statute has meant a complete abandonment of federal responsibility to 
maintain a free flow of interstate commerce. It has disrupted collective 
bargaining in companies with plants in many states since the law obvious- 
ly required different types of union security arrangements in each of the 
different states in which the company is doing business. 


A number of unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
bargain collectively on a regional or interstate basis with one contract 
covering as many as 12 states. Under the Taft-Hartley law, there is 
no way that the parties to such an agreement can write a single clause 
establishing the union security arrangements to cover all workers in these 
different states. 

Because of the harm which these Taft-Hartley restrictions have done 
to collective bargaining and in the light of the positive contribution which 
union security can bring to union-management relations, these restrictions 
in the Taft-Hartley law should be eliminated. 


Recommendations 


1. We ask that the so-called “‘anti-closed shop” provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, prohibiting a full union shop, be repealed, and authority to 
enter the full union shop agreements be reestablished. We urge that this 
be done as a matter of right and equity, and in the interests of stability 
and enduring industrial peace. 

2. We also ask for the elimination of the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act which interfere with internal union administration by con- 
fining enforcement of union security provisions to collection of dues and 
initiation fees. 


3. We likewise recommend that the provision of Section 14 (b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act which gives state laws precedence over the federal 
law with respect to union security be eliminated. 
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ASSISTANCE TO OTHER UNIONS 
“Secondary Boycotts” 


Section 8 (b) (4) 
Problem 


This provision of the Taft-Hartley law prohibits the so-called “sec- 
ondary boycotts” by workers. It denies to unions or their members the 
right of mutual aid and protection, the right solemnly affirmed by Section 
7 of this very law, by making unlawful their refusal to handle goods 
produced under substandard conditions, employment-displacing work, or 
goods or materials originating from a struck establishment. This require- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley law has the effect of inducing workers, against 
their good judgment or choice, to abet the undercutting of wage standards 
in their trade, to help undermine the standards established through col- 
lective bargaining, though these workers know full well that, by doing 
so they inflict injury upon themselves, their fellow union members and 
fair employers. 


Considerations 


Section 8 (b) (4) (a) makes it an unfair labor practice for a labor 
organization or its agents “to engage in, or to induce or encourage the 
employes of an employer to engage in, a strike or concerted refusal in the 
course of their employment, to use, manufacture, process, transport, or 


otherwise handle or work on any goods articles, materials, or commodities 
or to perform any services, where an object thereof is: forcing or requir- 
ing... any employer or other person to cease using, selling, or handling, 
transporting, or otherwise dealing in the products of any other producer, 
processor, or manufacturer, or to cease doing business with any other 
person.” 


Underlying this provision is a misconception of the realities of the 
labor-management relationship. If the employer wants the people he 
has hired as his employes, if he desires the skills and services which those 
employes can provide, it is up to him to comply with the request of the 
employes in his own self-interest. If he does not continue to employ 
them, there will be no means available to them to influence him as to the 
persons with whom he does business. 


In the final analysis, the employer, therefore, is not “forced or 
required” to do anything by his workers. What this provision of the 
Act does is to force and require workers to contribute their services even 
when in good conscience they are convinced that they are contributing 
to the degradation of themselves or their fellow workers. Unlike the 
employer, they have no choice in this matter. The pressure which forces 
and requires the employes to continue work under such circumstances 
is not just economic. It is the full legal compulsion of the law. Failure 
to submit to such compulsion may subject them and their unions to 
severe legal penalties. What is more, the law assumes that an employer 
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who assists another employer—whether by design or simply because of 
the economic relationship between them—in union-destroying actions is 
nevertheless a “neutral.” Thus if employer A assists employer B in 
actions which may injure the employes of employer B or their union 
and even perhaps the employes of employer A also, employer A is never- 
theless considered a “neutral” under the Taft-Hartley in a dispute 
between employer B and his employes. This is the assumption on which 
the law is based even though, in actual fact, the economic interests of 
employer A and employer B may be intimately bound together. Yet this 
same law denies the right of mutual protection to workers acting through 
their unions, apparently on the grounds that they have no legitimate 
right to assist each other. 


This one-sided provision of the law has worked untold detriment to 
the interests of workers and their unions. Thus the law has been inter- 
preted to mean that subcontractors and a general contractor or a distrib- 
uting outlet and the supplying manufacturer have no mutual interest, 
even though it is obvious that their interests are intimately bound. Two 
early NLRB cases illustrate the practical effects of this interpretation. 
Take, for example, the case of the Metal Polishers Union, A. F. of L., 
and the Climax Machinery Co. Here the Board ruled that a direct sub- 
contractor of the company is neutral and therefore it is illegal for union 
members to refuse to do subcontract work for a company against which 
their union is striking, no matter how just and legitimate their strike 
(86 NLRB 1243, November 4, 1949). 


In another case involving the Wine, Liquor and Distillery Workers, 
A. F. of L. and Schenley Distilleries, the Board stated that a distribution 
outlet is “neutral” with regard to the company whose products it is 
selling and that therefore refusal by employes in such a distribution 
outlet to handle the products of a supplying manufacturer whose em- 
ployes are on strike is illegal (78 NLRB 504, July 22, 1948). 


We believe that, when workers employed by a distributing outlet 
refuse to handle the products of an anti-union manufacturer, or when 
employes of a contractor refuse to cooperate with an anti-union sub- 
contractor, they are bringing legitimate pressure on interested parties, 
not on disinterested parties. 


While employers have been protected in their union-destroying activ- 
ities by this assumption of their “neutrality,” the Taft-Hartley prohibi- 
tion against mutual assistance has prevented unions from engaging in 
many time-honored activities, traditionally carried on to protect estab- 
lished labor standards. 


Here are some typical ways in which the Taft-Hartley Act has oper- 
ated to restrict union members in their right to protect themselves and 
their fellow union members against struck work, substandard work, or 
employment-displacing work: 
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1. The Taft-Hartley law has been used to compel members of a 
union to complete jobs performed by strike-breakers working in a firm 
where members of the same union were on strike. For example, the 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, and A. F. of L. affiliate, has 
reported to us that an important strike for legitimate union objectives 
was broken when members of the union in one state were forced to 
complete jobs from another state where their fellow union members 
were on strike. 


2. The law has been relied on to compel members of building trades 
unions to install and handle materials produced under unfair condi- 
tions even where a sister union was on strike against the producer 
or distributor of these materials. A number of our affiliates in the 
building and construction industry have reported to us instances 
where union craftsmen have been compelled to install and handle 
non-union materials even when a sister local union was engaged in 
a strike against the employer of the fabricating shop. 


3. The terms “strike” and “concerted refusal,’ as used in the 
Act, have received such far-fetched interpretations that workers 
have been found guilty of engaging in so-called “secondary boycotts.” 
In situations where by any common sense interpretation, there 
actually was no strike or concerted refusal to work at all. 


Workers have been held guilty of violating the Taft-Hartley re- 
strictions on mutual assistance when they have left their jobs without 
any joint action of any kind. For example, the NLRB interpreted 
just such an individual exercise of conscience to be an illegal “‘sec- 
ondary boycott” in a case involving the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, A. F. of L. and Roane Anderson Co. In this 
case, the Board ruled that if a group of workers quit without taking 
any strike action, their refusal to continue work is nevertheless illegal 
if it can be construed to have the intent of persuading their employer 
not to deal with a non-union contractor (82 NLRB 696, April 4, 1949). 


The Board has similarly interpreted as an illegal “secondary 
boycott” a situation where workers left their jobs and looked for and 
obtained other employment. In a case involving the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters, A. F. of L., and Montgomery Fair Co., the Board 
ruled that a refusal by union members to work with non-union em- 
ployes was illegal even though those who refused to work along-side 
the non-union men sought and obtained other employment (82 NLRB 
211, March 18, 1949). 


4. Despite the vagaries and uncertainties of application with 
which the administration of this section of the law is fraught, unions 
have been subjected to severe penalties simply because they could 
not predict in advance whether a particular type of activity would 
be construed as “primary” or “secondary” under the terms of the 
law. In an early case involving the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Schultz Refrigerating Service, Inc., the Board decided 
that a union involved in a dispute with a trucking firm could legally 
picket the firm’s trucks while they were engaged in making pick-ups 
and deliveries for the striking firm’s customers, (87 NLRB 502, 
December 9, 1949). Yet a few months later, in a case involving the 
same union and virtually the same circumstances, (the employer in 
this case was Sterling Beverages, Inc.) the Board narrowed its 
previous ruling and said that picketing under similar circumstances 
violated the law’s secondary boycott ban. (90 NLRB 401, June 16, 
1950.) 
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5. The most serious effect of this provision of the law has been 
the severe restrictions it has placed on picketing. From the very 
earliest days of the trade union movement, workers have made known 
their objectives to their fellow workers and the general public by 
picketing. The carrying of picket signs and banners is an expression 
of free speech. Like any other exercise of free speech, it is a funda- 
mental right. Yet, the Taft-Hartley Act’s provisions dealing with the 
“secondary boycott” have been interpreted to forbid picketing which, 
effect, forecloses workers from the most effective—and frequently the 
sole—means they have of publicizing their grievances. 

We note that some of the injustices involved in the law’s restrictions 
on mutual assistance were at least partly recognized in S. 655, one of 
the bills amending the Taft-Hartley Act introduced by Senator Taft. 
Section (f) of S. 655 would relax the Taft-Hartley prohibition against 
mutual assistance to permit a union to request workers to refuse to 
perform work which has been transferred from a plant in which there 
is a strike. This suggested change in the law does not reach the core 
of the evil in that it does not entirely remove from the law the present 
legal compulsion upon union members to engage in strike-breaking activ- 
ities. At most, it is but a small beginning toward correcting the inequities 
in the present provision. Surely, there is no reason why union members 
should be compelled to be strike-breakers. Workers should have the 
positive right to engage in legitimate self-help and mutual assistance 
activities. It is neither reasonable nor equitable to withdraw from unions 
and only from unions (since employers are not similarly restricted) the 
right to engage in activities protecting themselves and their fellow 
union members. 

Every day there are instances of employer activity designed to influ- 
ence business position or activity of other firms through the intervention 
of third parties, yet they are not subject to such legal prohibitions as 
are applied to unions. When the steel interests work in concert to thwart 
Henry J. Kaiser’s efforts to turn out steel on the West Coast, such con- 
certed activity is lawful and reputable. But when workers act to safe- 
guard their pay standards by concerted refusal to handle sweatshop 
products, their action is made unlawful and subject to heavy penalties. 
The principle of equal treatment under the law has been violated by this 
provision of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Recommendations 


We therefore recommend that the present broad and general restric- 
tions on “secondary boycotts” be narrowed by making it necessary to 
prove that the illegal object of prohibited action was the principal object 
rather than any object, as under the present Act. In addition, we ask 
that the following exceptions to the present restrictions be made: 

1. When a bona fide strike is being conducted at a particular plant 
or among a particular group of workers, employes at another plant 
who are asked to work on or handle the struck work or perform the 


work that would have been performed by those on strike should be 
permitted to refuse in concert to work on or handle the struck work. 
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2. Such a refusal should also be permitted to workers if their 
employer is receiving goods or utilizing services from another em- 
ployer, when such other employer is producing these goods or provid- 
ing these services under conditions adversely affecting the standards 
or working conditions of the employes of either employer. 

3. The law should be amended to recognize the fact that sub- 
contractors and distributors are not neutrals. If two or more parties 
have a joint interest in the construction or production or distribution 
of goods, materials or services, then all such employers should be 
regarded as one employer for the purpose of determining the legality 
of union activity directed against any of them. 

4. Unions should be permitted to picket or strike against an 
employer who is dealing with another employer, when the other 
employer has refused to recognize or bargain with a certified union. 

5. In addition, we ask that the right of free speech of workers 
be fully restored by according workers the right to make known at 
all times their views by such means as the carrying of picket signs 
and banners or other peaceful means of communication. 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 
Section 8 (b) (4) (D) 
The Problem 

This provision of the Taft-Hartley law, purporting to help resolve 
jurisdictional difficulties, has instead not only complicated the settle- 
ment of such disputes, but in addition has encouraged the Board to 
turn into jurisdictional dispute cases situations which in reality con- 
stituted representation cases. Moreover, as presently drawn, this section 
of the law may lead in particular situations to the treatment of economic 
strikes or organizational strikes as if they were jurisdictional disputes. 
Considerations 

Section 8 (b) (4) (D) makes it an “unfair labor practice” for a union 
to engage in a strike or refuse to work on goods or perform services 
where an object is “forcing or requiring any employer to assign particular 
work to employes in a particular labor organization or in a particular 
trade, craft, or class rather than to employes in another labor organ- 
ization or in another trade, craft, or class, unless such employer is failing 
to conform to an order or certification of the Board determining the 
bargaining representative for employes performing such work.” 

As in a number of its other provisions, this section is based on assump- 
tions which we believe to be without foundation. One assumption is 
that an employer can somehow be forced or required by the union to 
assign work to one group of employes rather than to another. The 
employer is not forced to make such an assignment. He chooses to do 
so because the alternative, which may involve doing without the services 
of certain employes, is undesirable from the standpoint of his own self- 
interest. 

There is, moreover, a much more fundamental error involved in this 
provision. It is plain that this enactment assumes that workers and 
unions have no legitimate interest in whether a particular work task 
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is assigned to them or to the members of their organization rather than 
to some other group of workers, and that only the employer can be 
legitimately concerned with this question. To contend that workers 
should not be permitted to concern themselves with the question of 
whether they or some other group of workers is employed on a particular 
job, is tantamount to saying that the workers have no interest in their 
own jobs and employment opportunities and no right to safeguard them. 

The whole history of the trade union movement bears out the impor- 
tance to workers and their organizations of the question of trade juris- 
diction. Peaceful industrial relations have been maintained where there 
has been recognition on the part of both unions and employers that 
each union has a specific and definite jurisdiction. In our Federation, 
this jurisdiction is defined in the charter which is issued to each national 
or international union when it is accepted as an affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

This section of the law ignores this entire historical development. The 
failure of the Taft-Hartley Law to take account of the legitimate basis 
for the distribution of work assignments based on jurisdiction has created 
extremely serious problems for many unions in their efforts to protect 
their traditional jurisdictions. This provision in the law has also proved 
to be a powerful anti-union weapon for many employers. 

These are some of the specific problems which unions have had to face 
in dealing with the Taft-Hartley restrictions against protection of 


jurisdiction. 


1. Since the provision in effect removes from the union the right 
to participate in the determination of the assignment of particular 
work, it means that this function is left entirely to the employer. 
In practice, it permits the employer to determine whether particular 
work is to be performed by union members or by non-union workers. 
In other instances, it may mean that the employer makes the choice 
as to whether the members of one union or of a rival union are to 
perform the particular type of work. The employer is thus given 
practically complete freedom to do as he chooses despite the fact 
that his choice may completely upset a long history of previous 
agreements under which a particular type of work was until then 
performed by members of a particular trade union. 

2. It makes it possible for employers to represent as jurisdictional 
disputes, controversies or strikes which in reality are economic 
rather than jurisdictional. The law says that when an object of a 
particular strike is to attempt to secure assignment of particular 
work to the members of a particular union, the strike becomes illegal 
even though its main objectives may be of an entirely different char- 
acter. In actual practice this makes it possible for an employer 
to allege that a particular strike constitutes a “jurisdictional dispute” 
whenever the demands of a union, if won, would result in more 
employment for members of that union. 

3. This provision makes it difficult for unions to safeguard the 
employment opportunities of qualified members of this trade when 
new materials or processes are being introduced and to prevent their 
introduction from being used as a pretext for displacement of union 
members by non-union workers. 
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The record shows that in handling so-called “jurisdictional disputes” 
under this section, the Board has been most ineffectual. In a number 
of cases, the Board has intervened in cases where even members of the 
Board themselves, in minority opinions, indicated that no real jurisdic- 
tional questions were involved. 

The present provision is so broad that it has been interpreted to 
encompass much more than bona fide jurisdictional disputes. The Board 
has been in great doubt as to just how this provision should be treated. 
In important cases involving so-called “jurisdictional disputes,” it has 
usually split on a 3-2 basis. The Board has been in such doubt on this 
question because the law has not given the members of the Board any 
precise standards to determine whether a particular case involves a 
genuine jurisdictional question or whether it is in reality simply a 
representation case or even a case in which an employer is attempting 
to destroy a union by assigning certain work to non-union employes. 

The latter problem came before the Board in a case involving the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, A. F. of L., and Direct Transit 
Lines, Inc., a trucking firm. In this case the union requested the com- 
pany to-employ its members to perform certain services. The company 
refused to employ the union members and assigned the work to another 
group of workers. The union was charged with a violation of section 
8 (b) (4) (D) of the Taft-Hartley Act. A majority of the Board upheld 
the employer, but in a dissenting opinion, Member Murdock said that 
the Taft-Hartley ban against jurisdictional disputes was intended to 
cover only situations where rival groups of employes were vieing for a 
work assignment and not those where the only dispute was between 
an employer and a union. (92 NLRB 1915, January 30, 1951.) In other 
cases where two unions were involved, the Board has simply upheld the 
employer in his desire as to how the work should be assigned without 
any regard to the traditional practices in the industry or the jurisdictions 
of the unions involved. 

Although the Board, through decisions of its majority members, has 
not hesitated to act on these cases, the Board members have themselves 
recognized that the present provision is unworkable and subject to abuse. 


Recommendation 


In the light of these considerations, we ask that Section 8 (b) (4) (D) 
be amended so as to eliminate what really are representation cases 
rather than true jurisdictional disputes. 


INJUNCTIONS 


Sections 10 (j) and (1) 
Problem 


The Taft-Hartley Law sets forth a list of practices by employers and 
a list of practices by unions, which are called “unfair labor practices.” 
The National Labor Relations Board is charged with the duty of investi- 
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gating the charges of such practices and of stopping them by resorting 
to the courts. But under this law, the handling of charges of such 
practices against employers and unions respectively cannot be even- 
handed. 

Suppose, for example, that a union files charges against an employer. 
The NLRB begins to investigate these charges. Then the employer files 
charges against the union, accusing it of unfair labor practices under 
Section 8 (b) (4). The investigation of the union’s charges against the 
employer promptly stops until the employer’s charges against the union 
have been investigated. If the employer’s charges against the union are 
found to have merit, the Board’s General Counsel must apply to the court 
for an injunction against the union. But if the General Counsel finds 
the union’s charges against the employer to be valid, he may, but does 
not have to, seek an injunction against an employer. 

This is clear favoritism toward employers as against workers. This 
is class legislation pure and simple. This is flagrant denial to unions 
of equal justice under the law. 

The effect of this one-sided procedure is to have the union charges 
against the employer sidetracked, while the charges of the employer 
against the union are being pressed and processed to conclusion. The 
union in such a case is restrained and made subject to penalties, while 
the employer goes scot-free. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has revived the old practice of issuing prelimi- 
nary injunctions against unions on trumped-up charges or evidence im- 
possible of proof. It has placed unions in the position of being held 
guilty until proved innocent. It has exempted unions from the con- 
stitutional protection of the due process of law. 


Considerations 


The use of that injunction is provided for in Sections 10 (j) and (1) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. The law contemplates the use of two types 
of injunctions in cases other than those involving so-called “national 
emergency disputes.”” (Emergency disputes are discussed in a later sec- 
tion of this statement.) 


One type of non-emergency injunction is discretionary with the 
Board. The Board’s General Counsel may seek an injunction in the 
Federal Courts to restrain any individual charged with committing an 
unfair labor practice. The second type of injunction is the so-called 
“mandatory injunction” which applies to any case in which the Board’s 
General Counsel alleges that a union has engaged in an unfair labor 
practice forbidden by Section 8 (b) (4)—the so-called “secondary 
boycott” section. 

Both of these types of injunctions should be eliminated. Provisions 
in the Taft-Hartley Law forcing the use of such injunctions are un- 
warranted and, are, in fact, inconsistent with the fundamental principles 
of the Labor Management Relations Act itself. These injunction provi- 
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sions negate two fundamental principles underlying the law: administra- 
tion of issues arising from labor disputes by an expert body, and universal 
guarantee of due process. 

The very existence of the National Labor Relations Board is prompted 
and justified by the need for a body made up of persons with special 
experience and competence to deal with the special nature of problems 
arising in labor-management relations. The framers of the original 
Wagner Act as well as the authors of the 1947 amendments recognized 
that these questions could not be handled adequately or equitably by 
the courts. And, without implying any criticism of the courts, it must 
be admitted that, as a general rule, judges are not equipped to handle 
the very special problems that arise in the administration of labor rela- 
tions legislation. The courts should interpret the law; they should not 
administer it. This is fundamental to the constitutional principle of 
separation of powers. 

The injunction has no place in labor-management relations. This 
conclusion is supported by a long history of abuses rampant before 1932 
when the Norris-LaGuardia Act outlawed the use of the injunction in 
industrial disputes. The experience of unions with injunctions under 
the Taft-Hartley Act fully confirms this conviction. In the hands of 
unfriendly courts the injunction, particularly the so-called preliminary 
injunction, may often be granted on little or no evidence. Since the 
Taft-Hartley Act took effect, we have seen again the preliminary in- 


junction granted when the evidence was flimsy or non-existent. 


Under Taft-Hartley preliminary injunctions against unions have been 
issued at a rate of 27 to 1 as compared with injunctions against em- 
ployers. From August 22, 1947 to January 31, 1953, 58 injunctions 
have been issued under Sections 10 (j) and (1) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Of this number, 54 were against unions and only 2 against employers. 
In addition, there were two injunctions granted against both an employer 
and a union. 

Nearly all the injunctions which the Board’s General Counsel has 
sought have been of the mandatory type, applying only to unions. During 
the period August 22, 1947-January 31, 1953, the NLRB General Counsel 
has petitioned for 143 injunctions. Of this number 126 have been of 
the mandatory type. 


In injunction cases, under Section 10, the union is deprived of any 
real opportunity for a full hearing—the kind of opportunity which 
would exist in Board proceedings or in ordinary court proceedings where 
the facts of the case are fully explored and their validity tested. The 
record of the cases in which injunctions have been issued fully bears 
out this contention. Through December 31, 1952, the courts had granted 
45 temporary injunctions under Sections 10 (j) and (1) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in cases which were eventually considered by the Board. 
These injunctions had the immediate effect of forcing the labor organiza- 
tion to cease activities which the union regarded as being entirely legiti- 
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mate. After considerable delay, each of these cases eventually reached 
the Board for decision. Upon full consideration of all the facts, the 
Board rejected either in part or in full, the allegations which brought 
forth the injunctions in 22 of the 45 cases. In 10 of these 22 cases 
the Board found that there had been no violation of the Act whatsoever. 
In 12 cases the Board rejected a part of such allegations, 

Court injunctions, under Section 10, have operated in too many cases 
to break strikes which were later held to be entirely lawful even under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. By the time it is determined that the charges 
against the union are unfounded, the strike has been broken and the 
damage done. 

Here is the way the injunction provision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
effectively broke one strike of a low-paid group of workers. In the 
fall of 1947 the National Farm Labor Union called a strike against 
the Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation. On June 23, 1948, a complaint was 
issued against four local A. F. of L. unions alleging that they had engaged 
in a secondary boycott—Kern County Farm Labor Union, Teamster 
Locals 87 and 848, and Distillery Workers Local 45. In July, 1948, upon 
petition of the General Counsel of the NLRB an injunction was issued 
against these unions. Nearly a year later, the NLRB Trial Examiner 
who conducted a hearing of the case cleared the Farm Labor Union 
and one Teamsters local, and found the other two unions guilty of only 
minor violations. On December 16, 1949, the NLRB upheld the Trial 
Examiner’s report. A year and half later, on June 21, 1951, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals upheld the NLRB and on November 6, 1951—more than 
three years after the injunction had been issued—the Supreme Court 
denied certiorari in the case. 

The use of the injunction in this case proved effective in breaking 
the strike. As had happened in many other cases, by the time it was 
determined that the charges against the union were unfounded, the 
strike was broken and the organization of workers for mutual protection 
destroyed. 

Here are examples of some of the cases where, after long delay during 
which the union was subject to restraint, the Board eventually held that 
no violation of the law had existed and the issuance of the injunction 
had been unwarranted. 

Conway case (87 NLRB 937)—injunction granted January 17, 1948. 
On December 16, 1949, twenty-three months later, the Board found no 
violation. 

International Rice Milling case (84 NLRB 360)—injunction granted 
February 17, 1948. On June 20, 1949, sixteen months later, the Board 
found no violation. 

Santa Ana Lumber case (87 NLRB 937)—injunction granted June 
13, 1949. On December 16, 1949, six months later, the Board found no 
violation. 

Schultz case (87 NLRB 502)—injunction granted October 14, 1948. 
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On December 9, 1949, fourteen months later, the Board found no violation. 

Ryan case (85 NLRB 417)—injunction granted August 27, 1948. On 
July 28, 1949, eleven months later, the Board found no violation. 

In still other cases unions confronted by the expenses and problems 
involved in legal action have actuaily given up their legal fight against 
the injunction, only to find later that the Board would find no violation 
of the Act had been committed. 

Such injunctions place punishment ahead of judgment. How can a 
law be tolerated or defended which punishes before adjudging guilt? 


Recommendation 


The court injunction, granted without prior determination of the 
facts by the National Labor Relations Board, has no place in labor- 
management relations. We ask that the provisions of Sections 10 (j) 
and (1) be eliminated. A far better and more equitable remedy is avail- 
able to deal with unfair labor practices. This can be done by authorizing 
the National Labor Relations Board to expedite the hearing of any case 
where it believes particular damage is threatened to the party who has 
filed charges. If, after a Board decision, the guilty party refuses to 
desist from illegal actions, the Board may then, if necessary, apply to 
the courts for relief. This is the proper way for the Board to seek court 
enforcement of its decisions. Under this procedure the court order 
would be issued after, and not before, full examination of all the facts 
and a fair hearing. 


DAMAGE AND BREACH OF CONTRACT SUITS 
Sections 301 and 303 
The Problem 

The Taft-Hartley Act makes it possible for employers to sue unions 
for damages in unlimited amounts. Section 301 of the Act permits action 
for breach of contract in any federal district court. 

Section 303 of the law gives employers the right to sue unions for 
violations of Section 8 (b) (4) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Considerations 

Yet unions cannot sue employers for any injury they may sustain 
as the result of concerted action against them by employers. We believe 
that these provisions are among the most dangerous features of the law. 
Neither provision is warranted because there are other and more ap- 
propriate methods available for meeting the problems they are intended 
to solve. 

Assessment of money damages against either employers or unions has 
no place in industrial relations. If the law does anything, it should 
encourage the settlement of issues in dispute between labor organizations 
and management around the bargaining table. The damage suit provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act have done just the opposite: they have 
encouraged resort to the courts rather than to the bargaining table 
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for solution of labor-management difficulties. These provisions, more- 
over, have often been seized upon by employers to be used as a club 
against unions during bargaining. 

Despite all the talk about “giant’’ unions, nearly all unions have 
limited financial resources, extremely modest in relation to the member- 
ship. The possibility for anti-union employers to press suits against 
unions for huge sums of money has inhibited many unions from engaging 
in activities which have always been regarded as legitimate, proper and 
necessary union functions. Unions have had to face the fact that an 
unfriendly court or jury might decide a damage suit against a union 
when the law is open to interpretation in several different ways. To 
protect themselves against the possibility of such suits, unions have had 
to spend for legal services large sums of money that otherwise could 
have been used for necessary union activities, benefits and services. 

There is no justification for authorizing breach of contract suits in 
federal courts as provided for in Section 301. All but a few states 
permit suits directly against unions in the state courts for breaches of 
contract. What principle of justice or equity can condone singling out 
breaches of collective bargaining contracts for special treatment in 
federal courts? 

To penalize unions for alleged breach of contract is particularly un- 
fair because the question of whether or not a contract has been violated, 
is frequently a matter of dispute which in itself could have been settled 
by the parties. Yet, in the event of any such dispute, Section 301 stands 
as an open invitation to run to court, instead of resolving the issue at 
the collective bargaining table. 

Living up to contracts is one of the most solemn obligations of a 
trade union and has been unswervingly sought by the affiliates of the 
A. F. of L. There may conceivably be some cases where unions have 
actually failed to comply with a contract they have signed, but even in 
such cases, there is no reason to throw disputed questions into the 
already over-burdened federal courts. The employer has the recourse 
to the state courts when he believes that there has actually been a 
breach of contract. 

Section 303, giving employers the right to sue unions for alleged 
violations of Section 8 (b) (4) should be removed from the law. It 
provides punishment for alleged violations of sections of the law which 
are themselves extremely vague and indefinite. When the outcome of a 
damage suit depends upon interpretation of one of these vague or com- 
plex provisions of the law the element of doubt can be especially dan- 
gerous to a union. By instituting a suit against a union, an employer 
may throw into the courts detailed and complicated questions which, if 
they are a concern of the government at all, should be determined only 
by a special agency with special technical competence in this field rather 
than by a court of law. This is precisely the purpose of the NLRB. 
There is no reason why unions should be singled out to be punished 
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twice for the same action, once by the NLRB, and once by the courts. 

Unions can be heavily penalized under Section 301 for action which 
they sincerely regard as being lawful at a time when there has been no 
determination that such actions are not lawful. The penalties which 
unions face because of the uncertainties involved in the Taft-Hartley 
provisions are highlighted by the fact that under the Taft-Hartley Act 
a single question can be submitted to both the Board and the courts 
for determination and, as has been done, the same question may be inter- 
preted differently by the courts and the Board. Here is what actually 
happened in one case. The Deena Artware Company, contending that 
picketing by the United Brick and Clay Workers, A. F. of L. constituted 
an illegal secondary boycott under the Taft-Hartley Act, pressed its case 
both before the NLRB and in a suit for damages against the union. The 
NLRB decided against the company’s contention, but the jury which 
heard the damage suit awarded the company $30,000 damages against the 
union. The Circuit Court of Appeals upheld both decisions even though 
they were conflicting. (NLRB v. Deena Artware Inc., United Brick and 
Clay Workers of America et al. v Deena Artware, Inc. Both cases 
decided by U. S. Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, July 30, 1952.) 

If the provision for damage suits is eliminated, there is no possibility 
that unions will be able to commit illegal actions with impunity. Em- 
ployers would still have full access to the NLRB machinery under Sec- 
tion 8 (b) (4). Allegations of breach of contract can always be brought 
before the state courts. 


Recommendations 

We ask that Section 301, authorizing breach of contract suits in 
federal courts, as well as Section 303, authorizing damage suits by em- 
ployers against unions, be eliminated. 


NLRB PROCEDURES AND ADMINISTRATION 
1. Procedural Delays 
Problem 

Even if all the recommendations we have made for substantive 
changes in the Act are adopted, the administration of the Act will still 
fall far short of being effective unless there is a sharp reduction in the 
long delay which now separates the filing of a case from its final dis- 
position. Of what value is a provision in the the law protecting an 
individual against discharge from union activity if he is to be without 
his job for as long as fifteen months before the Board can order his 
reinstatement? Here, as in every other adjudication, justice delayed 
is justice denied. 

There is an urgent need to expedite NLRB procedures. Not only is 
it vital to speed the handling of unfair labor practice and representation 
cases within the NLRB, but it is also important to eliminate all unneces- 
sary delays in the processing of cases sent for enforcement to the Circuit 
Courts. 
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Recommendations 
We are therefore making the following recommendations for changes 
in Board procedures which we believe will expedite the handling of cases: 


(a) Where a case can be disposed of on a question of law without 
referral to the facts or where the facts are not in dispute, the legal 
issues involved should be argued on their merits. This will eliminate 
the need for a voluminous record of facts in the case which may be 
costly in terms of both time and money. This proposal is contained 
in S. 657 introduced by Senator Taft. 

(b) The authority of the Board to establish a legal pool should 
be restored. This will eliminate the present cumbersome arrangement 
requiring each Board member to have his own complete staff of legal 
assistants. It will also eliminate much of the red tape that is now 
involved in the passing of documents back and forth from the various 
levels of assistants assigned to each Board member as well as among 
such assistants. This should not preclude each Board member from 
having a small staff of legal assistants directly attached to him, in 
addition to drawing upon the general pool for legal assistance. 

There should also be a pool of legal assistants available to the 
trial examiners. At present, the trial examiners have no legal as- 
sistance whatsoever. The trial examiners’ lack of legal help is an 
important delaying factor and should be promptly remedied. 

(c) There should be a tightening up of filing and hearings post- 
ponements. Some latitude must be given to the parties, but abuse of 
this privilege often leads to undue delay. There should also be a 
wider use of stipulation techniques when agreement of the parties 
can easily be achieved. 

(d) The Board should make greater use of its authority to request 
the Courts to issue orders for enforcement of its decisions. Without 
such orders, the beneficial effect of the Board’s decisions is postponed 
until the end of all Court litigation. This is important because with 
the lapse of time, failure to enforce them may deprive the Board’s 
decisions of any remedial effect. 

(e) Pre-hearing elections should be permitted. In most cases, the 
holding of the election itself will eliminate the parties’ desire for a 
hearing. 

(f) Wherever possible, duplicate and detailed review of cases in 
both the regional and national offices of the Board should be elimi- 
nated. This can be done by permitting the Regional Directors to issue 
certifications in uncontested cases so that they do not have to be passed 
on by the Board even in a routine fashion. The parties should of 
course have the right to appeal to the Board the decision of the 
Regional Director. 

(g) Certification without an election should be permitted where 
crosschecks of union membership cards and employment rolls are suffi- 
cient to determine the employes’ desires and where the use of these 
short-cut methods is not contested by any of the parties. 





Some of the suggestions we have made do not require actual amend- 
ments. But even on these points, it would be helpful if the Congress 
were to give the Board an unmistakable Congressional mandate to do 
everything possible to speed up the administration of the Act. 


2. The General Counsel 
Problem 


A related question involves the status of the General Counsel and 
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his relation to the Board. The American Federation of Labor has 
always felt that the provision raising the General Counsel to the status 
of a Presidential appointee with independent authority was bound to 
create friction and hinder the effective enforcement of the law. This 
is a question of proper administrative organization and transcends in 
importance any issue over the particular persons who have held the 
office. No other quaisi-judicial agency in the Federal Government is 
organized with a General Counsel of similar authority and independence. 
Recommendation 

As a matter of administrative efficiency, we feel that the arrange- 
ment in effect prior to the 1947 amendments provides far greater econ- 
omy and efficiency in Board operations, and recommend that it be 
reinstated. 


3. Filing Requirements 
Problem 

One special procedural problem which labor organizations have 
had to face under the Taft-Hartley Law has involved the various re- 
quirements which they must meet before filing any petition for election 
or any unfair labor practice charge. Certain of these filing require- 
ments deal with the internal structure of the union concerned. The 
American Federation of Labor is proud of its democratic organization, 
the constitutional safeguards offered individual members, and open 
reporting of financial statements practiced by its affiliated unions. Our 
unions have no objections to making this information available to the 
government. Our affiliates have found, however, that some of these 
filing requirements are unduly detailed and burdensome. 


Recommendation 


We make the following suggestions for improving the present 
provisions with regard to filing requirements: 


(a) Section 9(f) should be amended so that information respect- 
ing the internal operation of unions other than their constitution 
and by-laws, would no longer be required, but unions would still be 
required to file a financial report. 

(b) This section should be amended so that no union would be 
penalized for failure to file unless it had first been given the op- 
portunity to correct what might have been an unintentional oversight. 


4. Non-Communist Affidavits 
Problem 

In addition to these filing requirements regarding union structure, 
the Taft-Hartley Law requires the much-publicized non-Communist 
affidavit. Employers were not made subject to similar treatment. The 
members of this committee are no doubt well aware that the American 
Federation of Labor has a long-standing history of successful resistance 
to the intrusion of Communists within our ranks. Conscious of our 
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diligence in this, legitimate trade unionists have considered the require- 
ment for a non-Communist affidavit as an insult to the trade union as 
an institution, a role which, in effect, reduces unionists to the status 
of second-class citizens. 

The affiliates of the A. F. of L. have taken vigorous action to stamp 
out any Communist influence. The majority of the national and inter- 
national unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor have 
clauses in their constitutions barring either from membership or from 
any elective post Communists or other subversive elements. There 
is not a single union affiliated with the A. F. of L. in which Communists 
or other subversives play a dominant role. 

We recognize, of course, that some unions not affiliated with either 
of the major labor federations definitely are, as a matter of fact, 
Communist-dominated We are doing our best to expose the Communist 
leadership of these unions to their members, the overwhelming majority 
of whom, of course, are not Communists. We are deeply concerned about 
this question and particularly about the fact that Communist-dominated 
unions continue to represent workers in some plants handling strategic 
defense contracts. Yet, it is our considered judgment that the non- 
Communist affidavit has failed in the past, and will continue to fail, 
to accomplish the purpose of ferreting out Communists from unions. 

We challenge the effectiveness of the non-Communist affidavit. It 
is an established fact that known Communists have deliberately signed 
it. In a number of situations, the master-minding Communists found 
non-party stooges to front for them in leading the unions. We do not 
believe that non-Communist affidavits should be a part of the labor 
relations legislation. 

Recommendation 

We recommend that the non-Communist requirement be eliminated. 
Provision should be made, instead, to strengthen the facilities of the 
Department of Justice and other appropriate executive agencies of the 
government to remove Communist agents from our strategic facilities. 
In the rest of the economy, the job of ridding unions of Communists 
can best be done by organized labor itself, once the Taft-Hartley restric- 
tions on their ability to take such action have been removed. 


NLRB ELECTIONS 
The Taft-Hartley Law introduced a number of new provisions re- 
garding election procedures. A few of these have proved satisfactory. 
Others have been shown by experience to be onerous, disruptive and in 
need of revision. In the light of experience under these provisions of 
the Act. we submit the following recommendations: 


1. The Strikers’ Right to Vote—Section 9(c) (3) 


Problem 
Under this section, workers who leave their jobs in an economic 
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strike are not permitted to vote in an NLRB election. This provision 
is manifestly unfair. It ignores the vested rights the worker acquires 
in the job he holds through his contribution of skill and effort to the 
enterprise. It provides the machinery whereby employers can deliberate- 
ly overthrow a legally certified union. All the employer has to do is to 
replace the strikers, petition the NLRB for an election, and then sit 
back while the replacements he has hired vote against the union that 
previously was legally certified as the collective bargaining representa- 
tive of his employes. This requirement of the law provides a powerful 
incentive to strike-breaking. 

In dealing with this, as well as with other provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law, Congress should bear in mind President Eisenhower’s 
statement in his speech to the American Federation of Labor Convention 
last September: 

I have talked about the Taft-Hartley law with both labor and 
industry people. I know the law might be used to break unions. 
That must be changed. America wants no law licensing union- 
busting. Neither do I. 

One suggested solution would allow both the replacements and the 
economic strikers to vote in an NLRB election. This would lead, how- 
ever, to the absurd result of more votes cast than there are jobs. 

It is clear to us that in any strike, it is the strikers, not the strike- 
breakers who have the greater stake in their jobs and the greater claim 
as employes. The law should recognize that the replacements are simply 
temporary employes who will have no status after the strike is settled 
and the dispute resolved. 


Recommendation 


The law should be amended so that economic strikers rather than 
the replacements, shall be permitted to vote in NLRB elections. 


2. Pre-Election Contracts in Building and Construction 


Problem 


In the building and construction industry collective bargaining con- 
tracts and bidding on a job are generally made even before employes 
are hired or at least before all of the various craft employes who might 
be working on a construction project are hired. 


Recommendation 


The law should be amended to permit building trades unions the 
right to enter into such agreements even though no election might 
have been held. However, in order to meet any objection from possible 
rival unions that such an amendment would operate to freeze them 
out of bargaining rights, an additional proviso is suggested under which 
rival unions would be permitted to challenge the union holding the 
contract after such an agreement was entered into. This challenge 
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would be in the form of a regular, although expedited, reepresentation 
hearing. 

3. Employers’ “Free Speech”—Section 8(c) 

Problem 

This section of the Taft-Hartley Law gives employers the widest 
possible latitude in expressing their views during a union organizing 
drive. 

We have no objection to the exercise of free speech by employers. 
They should have every right to express their views fully regarding 
any issue, including unions and unionism. We do think, however, that 
the expression of anti-union views in a frame-work of continued and 
deliberate anti-union activity, loses its privileged character. This is 
especially true of the time when a representation case is pending, when 
the workers should have the right to exercise their free choice, un- 
impaired by compulsive electioneering of the employer. The present 
provision, however, protects employers’ free speech under all cir- 
cumstances, even when the employer addresses a “captive” audience. 
The employer is free to invade the decision-making of his employes 
when they designate representatives of their choice. We do not believe 
that abuse of free speech in such coercive forms should be permitted. 

Like any other right, the right to free speech is not unlimited. It 
must be curtailed when it comes into conflict with basic human rights. 


The rights of employers to free speech must be considered in light 
of the workers’ right to self-organization without interference, restraint, 
or coercion from their employer. Under the provision as now written, 
even the demagogic appeal by an employer to racial or religious prejudice 
cannot be considered evidence of an unfair labor practice. We do not 
believe that Congress intended that employers should so abuse their 
right to free speech. 


Recommendation . 

This provision should be changed. While clearly stating the em- 
ployers’ full right to free speech, it should make certain that employers 
will not utilize this right to interfere with the rights of their employes, 
including particularly their freedom of self-organization and their 
freedom from influence and interference in and choice of their repre- 
sentatives. 

4. Plant Guards—Section 9(b) (3) 
Problem 

This section requires that to obtain NLRB certification, a union 
composed of plant guards shall be required to isolate itself completely 
from the organized labor movement in this country. Such a union is 
prohibited from affiliating with any national union or federation which 
includes among its membership any employes other than plant guards. 
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This provision effectively prevents any unions of plant guards even 
from affiliating with the American Federation of Labor. 

Plant guards should have the same rights as any other group of 
employes to affiliate with a national union or federation. 


Recommendation 
Section 9 (b) (3)* should be eliminated. 


5. Professional Workers—Sections 2 (12) and 9 (b) (1) 
Problem 

The law requires separate units of professional workers each time 
such a group requests and votes for such separate treatment. These 
provisions have given to the Board the impossible task of finding the 
dividing line between professional and sub-professional workers. There 
is as much logic in creating separate units of apprentices and journeymen 
as there is in dividing professional and sub-professional workers. 

The A. F. of L. affiliate in this field bargains in behalf of both profes- 
sional and non-professional employes. The union has found that its 
activities in behalf of both groups of workers have been hindered by 
this provision which requires an artificial separation of professional 
employes. 


Recommendation 
We ask that these provisions be eliminated. 


6. Extent of Organization Doctrine—Section 9 (c) (5) 
Problem 

This innocent-sounding provision has directly prevented self-or- 
ganization among large groups of employes. It prevents the Board, 
in determining appropriate units, from considering as “controlling” the 
degree to which employes in an establishment have previously developed 
union organization. 

Before Taft-Hartley, workers in particular departments of previously 
unorganized large business concerns could petition for an election as a 
separate bargaining unit. The effect of the Taft-Hartley change is 
to require them to wait until a majority of all employes in the establish- 
ment have decided to join the union. 


Recommendation 
This provision should be eliminated. 


7. Decertification and Deauthorization—Sections 9 (c) (1) (A) (ii) and 
9 (e) (3) 


Problem 

We have been concerned about this provision under which a union 
can be “decertified” and the union shop can be “deauthorized.” In 
particular, we are gravely disturbed about the policy recently initiated 
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by the Board under which deauthorization petitions can be filed while 
legal collective bargaining agreements are still in effect. We see no 
reason why a legal contract should not act as a bar to both a petition 
for decertification and a petition for deauthorization just as it acts as 
a bar to original petitions for certification. This new ruling can prove 
extremely disruptive to collective bargaining relations. 


Recommendation 
We ask that these provisions be eliminated. 


OTHER PROVISIONS REGARDING THE CONDUCT OF 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


There. are a number of other provisions in the Taft-Hartley Law 
which we find objectionable because they interfere with the proper 
functioning of collective bargaining. 

1. ‘'ermination Notice—Section 8 (d) 
Problem 

This section concerns the requirements of notice that must be given 
by any union or employer desiring to terminate or modify a collective 
bargaining agreement. These requirements are written so rigidly that 
the union must give notice on a precise day in advance of contract 
renewal. Even a minor departure from that date subjects unions to 
a charge of an unfair labor practice. If a worker should strike without 


giving such precise notice, he is deprived of his status as an employe. 
This penalty is harsh and unreasonable. 


Recommendation 


We ask that this section be eliminated. 


2. Health and Welfare Plans—Section 302 


This section regulates in a very detailed manner the negotiation of 
health and welfare plans. No other aspect of collective bargaining is 
subject to so detailed and complex a regulatory system. 

There might have been some justification for this detailed regula- 
tion in 1947 when these health and welfare proposals were a relatively 
new aspect of collective bargaining. In the past six years, however, 
they have become accepted practice and have been recognized by unions 
and management alike as a constructive program of real benefit to 
workers. The experience that has accumulated since 1947 clearly 
demonstrates that the detailed regulations of the Taft- ee Law 
are no longer justifiable. 

Our objections to the welfare fund restrictions are (1) that the 
criminal penalties are too severe; (2) that the scope of possible benefits 
is too narrow; (3) that it is unnecessary to provide for joint administra- 
tion or participation by a neutral in administration of funds; (4) that 
the present Act prohibits benefit payments to members only, and, 
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instead, requires payments to all employes within any particular bar- 
gaining unit; and (5) that the present Act limits benefits to the em- 
ployes of the particular employer participating in the fund excluding 
other employes such as those that might be transferred from city to city. 


Recommendation 


We ask that limitations on welfare funds as an exemption to the 
prohibition on employer payments (as contained in Section 302) be 
eliminated so that welfare funds may be freely established and main- 
tained by mutual agreement of employers and unions. 


3. “Restrictive Practices’”—Section 8 (b) (6) 
Problem 

Another area of collective bargaining which Taft-Hartley under- 
takes to regulate involves contract clauses regarding the performance 
of certain types of work. I refer to the provision aimed at so-called 
“restrictive practices,’ which our opponents like to call “feather- 
bedding.” There has been a great deal of misinformation and mis- 
understanding of this problem. I am convinced that if Congress took 
a closer look at this problem and consulted the unions concerned, it 
would agree that virtually all of the practices sometimes condemned as 
restrictive are actually rooted in the practical experience of the trade 
or occupation in question. Such provisions in the agreements with 
employers are usually no more than legitimate safeguards necessary to 


protect the health, safety, proper standards and the job opportunities 
of the workers concerned, as well as public safety. 


Recommendation 
We ask that this section be eliminated. 


EXEMPTIONS AND DEFINITIONS 


By several important changes in definitions, the Taft-Hartley Law 
has arbitrarily restricted the scope of NLRB jurisdiction and has 
interfered with the orderly development of collective bargaining. The 
wording of these definitions is important, since they determine whether 
or not particular groups of workers will be entitled to the protection 
of the law in their efforts at self-organization. 

1. Supervisors—Section 2 (3), 2 (11). and 14 (a) 
Problem 

Under the Taft-Hartley Law supervisors are specifically denied the 
protection of any part of the law. This is accomplished by excluding 
all “supervisors” from the definition of an employe. 

This blanket exemption of supervisors is unwarranted. Executives 
and supervisory employes obviously are an instrument of management. 
It cannot be denied, however, that foremen and the lower levels of 
supervisory employes are frequently subjected to the same type of 
discriminatory treatment to which other employes were subject before 
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the passage of the original Wagner Act. Certainly, supervisors at the 
foreman and straw-boss level are entitled to the basic protection of 
the nation’s labor relations legislation. Supervisory employes of this 
type in such industries as printing, and maritime have been traditionally 
active union members whose wages and working conditions are deter- 
mined through collective bargaining. 

This blanket exclusive of supervisors has raised the question: “Who 
is a ‘supervisor’ ”? The definition of “supervisor” in the law is so 
worded that it includes many individuals who ordinarily do not consider 
themselves supervisory officials and who are not considered as such by 
their fellow employes. For example, the definition includes not only 
individuals who have the authority to hire and fire but also individuals 
who have only the authority to “assign” other employes. There are 
innumerable instances in business where the assignment of work does 
not carry with it any supervisory authority. 

The combination of a blanket exemption for supervisors together 
with a broad definition of this term has led to results that Congress 
certainly did not intend. For example, many border-line supervisory 
employes sympathetic to organized labor are very reluctant to even 
testify at Board hearings regarding their job. They know that if the 
Board should declare them supervisors, their action in testifying in 
behalf of the union could easily subject them to discriminatory treatment 
and possible discharge. Since they already had been declared exempt 
from the law, they would have no legal means to win reinstatement. 


Recommendation 


We ask that the law be changed to give foremen and others in 


similar supervisory capacity the basic protection of the law. 


2. Independent Contractors—Section 2 (3) 


Problem 

In the Taft-Hartley Law, the exclusion of “any individual having 
the status of an independent contractor” from the definition of “employe”’ 
has led to the denial of legal protection to workers who need it. Thus, 
for example, in the trucking industry, workers who are members of 
the American Federation of Labor affiliate in this industry and perform 
their services for compensation on commission or contract basis, have 
in many instances been denied the protection of the law. 


Recommendation 

We ask that the term “independent contractors” be dropped from 
the definition of “employer.” 
3. Federal Reserve Bank Employes—Section 2 (2) 


Problem 


The Taft-Hartley Law added language to this section which excludes 
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from the term employer “any Federal Reserve Bank.” In effect, this 
denies the protection of the law to all employes of Federal Reserve Banks. 

There is no reason why this special exemption should be given to 
Federal Reserve Banks. These banks are privately owned by the com- 
mercial banks in a particular geographic region. They are operated for 
profit which is divided among the stockholder banks and not deposited 
with the U. S. Treasury. Their employes should be permitted the full 
protection of the law. 


Recommendation 


We ask that the term “Any Federal Reserve Bank” be dropped 
from this section. 
1. Employes of Non-profit Hospitals 
Problem 

The law excludes from its protection employes of non-profit hospitals 
by excluding such hospitals from the definition of “employer.” There 
is no justification for this exclusion. The hospital employes are a low- 
paid group of workers who particularly need legal protection of their 
right to self-organization. 


Recommendation 


The definition of “employer” should be changed so that employes 
of non-profit hospitals will be brought under the protection of the law. 


5. Agricultural Workers 
Problem 

We believe that the time has arrived for Congress to give considera- 
tion to bringing workers in large-scale corporate farming enterprises 
within the coverage of the nation’s labor relations law. In making 
this recommendation, we are not suggesting that employes of family- 
type farms be covered by the law, but only those workers employed on 
farms which, in effect, have become as much big business as any large- 
scale business corporation. Legislative language limiting coverage to 
farms employing over a certain number of workers would not be difficult 
to work out. 


Recommendation 

We urge an amendment to the law which would give workers of 
large-scale corporate farms the full protection of the labor relations law. 
6. Agency—Section 2 (13) 


Problem 


Perhaps the most important definition in the Taft-Hartley Act con- 
cerns the rather complicated legal question of “agency,” or the 
extent to which a union as an organization is liable for the action of 
its members. The Taft-Hartley Law has introduced a new definition of 
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“agency,” one that has made unions liable both in NLRB proceedings 
and in damage suits for actions they have never authorized or ratified, 
or actions that they may actually have disavowed. 

This is done by including in the section wording which directs 
the Board to give secondary importance to the question of whether the 
specific acts performed were “actually authorized or subsequently 
ratified” by the union concerned. In other words, the union can now 
be held responsible for any actions by individual members acting on 
their own individual initiative. Even if the union in question has taken 
action to repudiate completely the particular acts alleged, the union 
is still subject to prosecution. 

Recommendation 

We ask that the present Taft-Hartley definition of “agency” be 
replaced with the definition contained in Section 6 of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Law. 


POLITICAL EXPENDITURES 
Section 304 
Problem 

The prohibition against political expenditures by labor unions written 
into the Taft-Hartley Law rests upon the false assumption that labor 
unions should be given identical treatment with corporations. It is a 
dangerous fallacy to lump unions and corporations together in this 
fashion. 

A corporation is an artificial creature of the law, a business operated 
for profit whose owners generally meet only by proxy and have very 
little to say about the spending of corporate income. The union is a 
non-profit association of individuals meeting regularly whose limited 
financial funds represent contributions from members. 

Under these circumstances, it is hardly reasonable to equate the 
small political expenditures which unions can make only by the specific 
authorization of their members with the vast sums that corporations 
would have available for political expenditures if these were permitted. 


Recommendation 


We ask that this Section 34 of the law be amended to permit political 
expenditures by labor organizations. 


FEDERATION MEDIATION & CONCILIATION SERVICE 
Problem 
This agency has done an excellent job, as did its predecessor, the 
U. S. Conciliation Service. We feel that from an administrative point 
of view, the function of offering mediation services to parties involved 


in labor disputes should be embodied in a revitalized and expanded 
Department of Labor. 
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Recommendation 


We ask that this agency be returned to the Labor Department. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY DISPUTES 
Sections 206 through 210 
Problem 

The Taft-Hartley Law includes a detailed procedure aimed at settling 
those labor disputes involving so-called “national emergencies.” In 
our opinion, this procedure is cumbersome, inequitable, and ineffective. 
Considerations 

Sections 206 through 210 establish a procedure for dealing with 
national emergency disputes which, if invoked, sets in motion an 
extremely lengthy and complicated process of study, review, adjudica- 
tion, and enforcement. This provision of the law gives the President 
of the United States the discretion to invoke such a procedure, if in 
his opinion a threatened work stoppage would imperil the national health 
or safety. 

The first question is: what constitutes a work stoppage which would 
truly constitute a national emergency and when would it truly imperil 
national health or safety? In our opinion, most of the disputes placed 
into this category in the past have been improperly termed national 
emergencies. A dispute affecting a whole industry may not create an 
economic situation threatening the national welfare or imperiling na- 
tional health or safety. A dispute which may involve a facility engaged 
in production of some material, equipment or supplies under a military 
procurement contract may likewise be one in which neither national 
security nor national health or safety are imperiled or even affected. 
What is needed is a clear and precise definition of the type of situations 
in which the government might be justified in intervening because na- 
tional security or public health is actually endangered. 

The second question involves the character of governmental inter- 
vention. It must be recognized that a national emergency dispute is 
still essentially a dispute between workers and employers. Such a 
dispute must eventually be settled in the same way as all other disputes 
are settled in our democratic society, with the disputants sitting around 
the collective bargaining table and hammering out an agreement. 

Collective bargaining must be given the maximum opportunity to 
solve these disputes. In the past, the difficulties have stemmed not 
from too much collective bargaining, but from too little. The trouble 
has been that any specific government procedure, such as that outlined 
in the Taft-Hartley Law, encourages one party to the dispute to hold 
back from genuine collective bargaining because it might benefit from 
invoking the established emergency procedure. 

The third question is the extent to which the use of force in 
governmental intervention can either be justified or can in practice lead 
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to an effective settlement of differences between workers and employers. 
It is our view that the injunction has no place in the procedure for 
settling labor disputes. 


Recommendation 


We have given this problem searching and intensive study. It is 
our genuine desire in every situation in which the national interest 
and the welfare of the community are affected to devise the best 
practical ways and means for ai g at peaceful agreement. We have 
examined a multiplicity of proposals hich have been advanced from 
time to time to deal with this question. We have found that, as a 
matter of practical experience there has been and there can be no 
substitute for collective bargaining, mediation, and voluntary arbitration 
of differences. 

In virtually all situations which have been considered by anyone 
to constitute an emergency, difficulties have arisen out of special problems 
peculiar to the particular type of industry, trade or occupation. A 
single rule applied to all such situations cannot provide either a satis- 
factory or a workable solution. 

We ask that the present procedure in the law be replaced by the 
following: 

1. A statement of policy from the Cengress emphasizing the 
reliance on free collective bargaining to settle all labor disputes. 
This will serve notice on all disputants, labor and management alike, 
that Congress insists on genuine collective bargaining. 

2. Provisions for special attention and handling of disputes which 
might affect the “national health or safety” by the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. Too frequently, in recent disputes, 
the possibility of reaching a settlement through skillful mediation 
has not been sufficiently explored. 


3. In the event that mediation has not proved successful, provision 
for every effort should be made to persuade the parties to accept 
voluntary arbitration. Many affiliates of the American Federation 
of Labor whose membership is employed in vitally important sec- 
tions of American industry already have placed great reliance in 
their bargaining relations on voluntary arbitration. 

We feel confident that under these provisions American labor and 
American industry could be entrusted with the task of avoiding any 
stoppage of work which would endanger national “health and safety.” 


CONCLUSION 


We submit these proposals for changes in the Taft-Hartley Law 
for careful study and favorable consideration by this Committee. We 
have made no attempt to formulate specific 


legislative language to 
We hope that amendments may be 
framed by members of Congress to accomplish 


carry out these recommendations. 


this purpose. The 
American Federation of Labor is ready for such consultation as any 


member of this Committee or of Congress might desire. We present 
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our views and recommendations in a constructive spirit and stand ready 
to render such assistance as we can to this Committee.” 


III. Labor Standards 
Fair Labor Standards Act 


During the past year, more than 40 bills have been introduced in 
Congress to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act. Some of these bills 
would raise the minimum wage from the present level of 75 cents to 
$1.00 an hour. Other proposals are intended to vitiate the existing law 
by weakening the protections against child labor and extending the al- 
ready wide exemptions to large numbers of employees in additional oc- 
cupations and industries. 

There were no hearings on any of these bills during the first session 
of the 83rd Congress, but they may be considered when Congress re- 
convenes in January 1954, 

Administrative developments under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
are discussed in the section of this report on Wage and Hour Administra- 
tion. 


Walsh-Healey 


S. 1703 to amend the Walsh-Healey Act, as amended, is gaining 
support in the Senate and should receive favorable action next year. 
Senator Purtell, Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, has promised to schedule hearings when Congress 
reconvenes, 

The bill (S. 1703), would remove the word “locality” from the pro- 
vision authorizing the Secretary to determine prevailing minimum wages. 
It would provide that the Secretary shall determine the prevailing mini- 
mum wages (1) for persons employed on work similar to that to be 
performed under said contract, or (2) for persons employed in the 
particular industry in which work under said contract is performed, 
or in industries similar thereto. In making determination of prevailing 
minimum wages, the Secretary may determine such wages within such 
geographic area or areas as he advises to be appropriate, giving due 
consideration to locations of establishments, areas of marketing competi- 
tion, or other competitive factors. 

In other words, the bill would remove the most contentious element 
in the problem now facing the Labor Department in its administration 
of the Walsh-Healey Act by removing the term “locality” and stating 
unequivocally that the Secretary is to be guided by the facts of marketing 
competition and related economic factors. 

The Fulbright Amendment, enacted in 1952, to the Defense Production 
Act, opened up wage determinations under the Walsh-Healey Act to court 
review. The cotton textile wage determination of $1 per hour is now 
before the courts. If full effectiveness of the determination is held up 
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by court action for an indefinite period, which may be a year, two years, 
three years, or longer, it would greatly impair and substantially nullify 
the wage provision of the Walsh-Healey Act. 

The Payne Bill (S. 1703), if enacted, would eliminate this problem 
and substantially restore the past effectiveness of the Walsh-Healey Act 
in achieving its purpose. 

The American Federation of Labor is wholeheartedly in support of 
this legislation and will continue its efforts to obtain its enactment when 
Congress reconvenes., 


Federal Migratory Committee 


In the closing days of the last session, the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee unanimously reported to the Senate a bill for the 
establishment of a Federal Committee on Migratory Labor. Congress 
adjourned before final action was taken on the bill. 


This year identical bills were re-introduced in both the Senate and 
the House. The Senate bill, S. 1567, was introduced by Senators Hum- 
phrey (D., Minn.) and Ives (R., N. Y.) together with other members 
and is now in committee. In the House Representative Howell (D., 
N. J.) has introduced the same bill, H. R. 4211. 

The proposal if enacted would establish an independent committee 
on migratory labor problems. The committee would be composed of 
representatives of the Federal departments and agencies dealing with 
various phases of farm labor recruitment, transportation, hiring, hous- 
ing, health, and education and three public members, including the Chair- 
man who would serve full time. 

The need for immediate legislative action to end the exploitation of 
cheap labor on the part of unscrupulous growers and ranchers and to 
alleviate the wetback problem cannot be over emphasized. No condition 
cries out more loudly for justice than this dual problem of the migrant 
and the wetback. The continued debasement of wages and other labor 
standards for hired farm labor is a matter that deserves prompt atten- 
tion. Despite the high levels of national employment and prosperity, 
the nation’s 1,000,000 or more migratory farm workers are still working 
out only a border-line existence. 

The American Federation of Labor is extending its wholehearted 
support to this legislation in the hope that worthwhile results could be 
achieved. We believe that the establishment of a Federal Migratory 
Committee is a step in the right direction and every effort will be made 
to obtain favorable action on this proposal when Congress reconvenes. 


Importation of Mexican Farm Workers 


Authority for the importation of Mexican farm workers under the 
provisions of Public Law No. 78, 82nd Congress was extended for two 
more years. The bill (H. R. 3480) extending the law until December 31, 
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1955, passed and was approved by the President on August 8 
Public Law No. 237, 83rd Congress. 

The law authorizes the importation of Mexican farm workers to 
assure to American agriculture sufficient workers to plant, cultivate and 
harvest American crops. It provides that no workers shall be recruited 
under its provisions unless the Secretary of Labor has determined that 
“(1) sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are 
not available at the time and place needed to perform the work for which 
such workers are to be employed, (2) the employment of such workers 
will not adversely affect the wages and working conditions of domestic 
agricultural workers similarly employed, and (3) reasonable efforts 
have been made to attract domestic workers for such employment at 
wages and standard hours of work comparable to those offered to foreign 
workers.” The enforcement of this provision in the law has received 
insufficient attention from the Department of Labor which, admittedly, 
has been under very strong pressure to permit the heavy immigration of 
Mexican workers. 

The net results of this wage determination process has been to allow 
employers to hire Mexican workers at wages that we feel are below 
properly determined prevailing wage rate,” in accordance with a pro- 
cedure that does not allow any expression of views by American farm 


, 1953. 


“ 
a 


workers. 

Hearings were held by both the House and Senate on H. R. 3480 and 
companion bill S. 1207, to extend the law for three years. The House 
Agricultural Committee favorably reported H. R. 3480 on March’ 31, 
1953, and it passed the House on April 15, 1953. 

On May 12, the Senate Agricultural Committee reported out H. R. 
3480 with an amendment to limit the extension to one year. It passed 
the Senate on July 6, and the House requested a conference on July 29, 
1953. The conferees agreed to a two year extension and it was adopted 
by both Houses on July —, 1953, Public Law No. ——, 83rd Congress. 

During 1952, the first full years operation of the program as author- 
ized by Public Law No. 78, 82nd Congress, 197,000 workers were con- 
tracted for work within the United States. In addition over 600,000 
illeval Mexicans were apprehended and deported in 1952 by the U. S. 
authorities. “yore 

The testimony of the American Federation of Labor before both the 
House and Senate Agricultural Committees recognized the need for 
assuring to the American farmer an ample labor supply, at the same time 
we vigorouslv insisted the method utilized to achieve this objective must 
not become the instrument for undermining the employment opportunities 
and living standards of American’s farm workers. 


Equal Rights Amendment 


For many years organized labor has had to fight the passage of a 
so-called Equal Rights amendment, sponsored by the National Woman’s 
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party. Wittingly or unwittingly, this amendment would imperil all pro- 
tective legislation for women, including laws governing hours of work, 
working conditions, ete. 

This year a determined effort was again made in the Senate to pass 
Senate Joint Resolution 49 by Butler of Maryland carrying 23 other 
co-sponsors. When the resolution came up for action we requested Sen- 
ator Hayden to offer an amendment which would make certain that if 
the constitutional amendment was passed it would not affect women’s 
rights guaranteed by legislation. This amendment was passed 58 to 25. 
The amended resolution then passed by a vote of 73 to 11. 

In the House the main proponent is Congresswoman St. George of 
New York, author of H. J. Res. 74. Identical resolutions have been in- 
troduced by 11 other members. No hearings were scheduled by the 
House Judiciary Committee and no action was taken. If there is any 
activity in the House next session we will insist on retention of the 
Hayden amendment. 

It is probable that the sponsors of the original resolution for a con- 
stitutional amendment will lose much of their interest now that the 
Hayden amendment has been added. 


Federal Building Lease-Purchases 


Our interest in the several lease-purchase bills was limited to reaf- 
firmation of Davis-Bacon provisions without which there could have 


been doubts of the labor standards laws applying. 

The Government Services Administration presented the idea to the 
Congress in 1952 of having the Government acquiring buildings or build- 
ing sites on a 10 to 20-year purchase basis with rents gradually amortiz- 
ing the purchase price. A bill (H.R. 6839) to acquire property for post 
office use was sent to the President who vetoed it at the instance of the 
Post Office Department on the ground that the bill constituted inter- 
ference with Executive Branch functions. 

This year, bills of similar import were offered. Some were referred 
to the Committees on Government Operations, others to the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committees and still others to the Committees an Pub- 
lic Works. We explained our views to the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. In the meantime, the House reported out the 
bill (H.R. 6342) without our Davis-Bacon amendment. We succeeded 
in having this Committee recall the bill to include a committee amend- 
ment. This bill was passed by the House with the amendment. 

In the form as introduced,.H.R. 570 which dealt exclusively with 
Post Office sites and buildings, omitted the inclusion of the Davis-Bacon 
amendment. In cooperation with our Building and Construction Trades 
Department, we worked to get the provision included, and, after attend- 
ing three days of sessions before the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, we were assured by the chairman that the amendment would be 
made part of the bill. 
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Later the amendment to the Post Office bill was found to be unnec- 
essary, inasmuch as the Post Office Bill was merged with H.R. 6342 into 
a common bill. 

Nevertheless, this precaution provided a double-check needed to in- 
sure the amendment having a place somewhere in the final legislation 
rgardless of which bill was given final signature. 

S. 2457 was reported by the Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations and included the language in section 207 (c) which included 
the provisions which we were striving to place in the legislation; thus, 
regardless of what committee’s bill was to become final law, the Davis- 
Bacon basic statute would be reaffirmed in the manner required by our 
Building and Construction Trades Department. 

Later the Senate Committee on Public Works subcommittee on Build- 
ings and Grounds held hearings on S. 2041, another bill with the same 
general purposes as S. 2457 in the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

Toward the end of the session, the House-passed bill seemed headed 
for delay due to a jurisdiction dispute between the Senate Committee 
on Public Works and the Committee on Government Operations. 


Aid to Physically Handicapped 


During this session the American Federation of Labor called upon 
Congress to provide the urgently needed means for a stronger and more 
extensive program of assistance to the physically handicapped and asked 
for an early establishment of an agency for the handicapped within and 
as a part of the Department of Labor. We believe that great strides 
can be made in a short time in bringing about widespread support, not 
only on the part of labor and the employers but also on the part of the 
whole community, toward speedy rehabilitation of the handicapped and 
greatly widened employment opportunities for them by charging the De- 
partment of Labor with the responsibility for this vital national task. 

Over 20 bills have been introduced in the House on this subject, all 
of which were sponsored by the American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped. These bills would establish an independent agency, placed 
in the U. S. Department of Labor. Such agency would administer 
comprehensive over-all program to aid the physically handicapped. 

The American Federation of Labor testimony before the House Edu- 


a 


cation and Labor Committee strongly pointed out the inadequacies of 


the present state rehabilitation programs and the urgent need for a 


coordinated over-all program. The few existing programs scattered 


and uncoordinated among the several agencies of our government, pro- 
vides only a limited and superficial degree of recognition to a problem 
which looms large in modern industrial life of our country, the problem 
of the physically handicapped workers and of bridging the gap which 
separates them from self-reliant, productive, useful employment. 
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Current studies indicate that our economy sustains a loss of over 
275,000 workers annually through disablement because of disease or 
injury. These home-front casualties are staggering. A very high pro- 
portion of them are a permanent loss to the economy, because the rate 
of rehabilitation is extremely low. Much of this loss is unnecessary, as 
we soon realize when we consider that the vast majority of workers now 
deprived of means to overcome their disability or to secure employment 
opportunities could be readily brought back within the ranks of produc- 
tive wage earners. 

When we find that the average time lag between injury and referral 
to the vocational rehabilitation agencies is seven years we must agree 
that firm leadership is needed to bring rehabilitation services within 
the reach of the worker as soon after injury as possible. 

The American Federation of Labor will continue its efforts in the 
second session of the 83rd Congress to obtain the enactment of appropri- 
ate legislation for the establishment of a federal agency for the physically 
handicapped within the Department of Labor. 


National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week 


The annual Presidential Proclamation establishing National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week (October 4-10, 1953) serves to high- 
light the problem and the solution. The problem is the large number of 
handicapped workers presently unable to find employment or to obtain 
rehabilitation services prior to employment. The solution is effective 
group action. And, to be effective, this action must be year-round and 
not just during the period of and during “N. E. P. H. Week.” 

Recognizing both its responsibility to act as well as its inability to 
solve the problem alone, the federal government has called upon states, 
communities, and private groups and organizations to band together to 
increase and expand rehabilitation services and facilities and to increase 
employment opportunities for qualified handicapped workers in business, 
government, trade, industry and on the farm. 

The American Federation of Labor has cooperated fully in this 
movement and again urges all constituent national and international 
unions, state federations, central bodies and local unions, to participate 
to the fullest extent possible in this program and to establish permanent 
committees within their organizations on affairs of the handicapped in 
an effort to bring about a permanent year-round program. 


IV. Department of Labor 


Labor Department Appropriations 


For several years, step by step, enemies of organized labor have been 


undermining hard-won labor legislation by chiseling away at appropria- 
tions for the Labor Department. This year was no exception. The House 
Appropriations Committee has been so antagonistic to the Labor De- 
partment that it has become practically the stepchild of the Cabinet. The 
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Labor-HEW appropriation bill (Public Law 170) reduces employment in 
the Labor Department to the 1948 level, about 4,700 even though two new 
bureaus, employing together over 1,100 people, have been added to the 
Department since that year. 

Last year’s budget for operating expenses amounted to $33,233,000; 
the original estimate (Truman Budget) for the current fiscal year $31,- 
815,000; the revised estimate (Eisenhower Budget) $30,315,000; the 
House Committee recommended $26,124,000. The Senate Committee rec- 
ommended $27,250,000. After adoption of the conference report the De- 
partment wound up with $27,500,000. 

Particularly singled out for cuts were the Wage and Hour Admin- 
istration, the Apprenticeship Division, the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
the Office of the Soliictor and the Office of the Secretary. The attack 
on the Wage and Hour Division and the Solicitor’s office was a considered 
attempt to cripple the enforcement of the Wage and Hour Act and the 
Walsh-Healey and the Davis Bacon Acts. 

In the House we were successful in restoring $700,000 to the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and $60,000 to the Women’s Bureau. These res- 
torations were direct results of the activity of the National Legislative 
Committee. 

In the Senate, as a result of our activities we partially restored funds 
for the office of the Secretary, the Office of the Solicitor and the Bureau 
of Labor Standards. Some funds were also restored to the Bureau of 
Employment Security and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

A slight restoration was made in funds for the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision but two attempts, one by Senator Douglas and one by Senator 
Payne to restore additional funds were voted down. The inspection 
force will be drastically reduced as a result of this action. 

In the conference report which was finally passed by both Houses 
the Senate restoration of funds for the various bureaus was slashed ap- 
proximately in half. 

This action is a direct assault upon basic laws protecting the right 
of workers both organized and unorganized, and protecting both fair 
contractors and labor against chiselers. The actions of the Congress can 
have very serious effects upon the maintenance of decent working condi- 
tions. This Congress should be condemned for its callous attitude to- 
ward fair labor standards and working conditions. Every effort must 
be made to restore the Labor Department funds to a point where hard 
gained legislation can be adequately enforced. 

The time has come when labor and all its allies must rally to the de- 
fense of the Labor Department. Otherwise our enemies will have gained 
by indirection what they have not dared to do by direct frontal attack. 
The Appropriations Committee must not be permitted to repeal laws by 
refusing appropriations. 

In the President’s State of the Union message he said: 

“The Administration intends to strengthen and to improve the 
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services which the Department of Labor can render to the worker 
and to the whole national community. This Department was cre- 
ated, just 40 years ago, to serve the entire nation. It must aid, 
for example, employers and employees alike in improving train- 
ing programs that will develop skilled and competent workers. 
It must enjoy the confidence and respect of labor and industry 
in order to play a significant role in the planning of America’s 
economic future.” 


Kvidently the Congress is not honoring Administration policies. 
Labor Legislative Conference 

The Nineteenth National Conference on Labor Legislation, sponsored 
by the Department of Labor, unanimously concurred in a_ resolution 
prepared by the American Federation of Labor calling for adequate 
budgets for the United States Department of Labor in the respective 
states. 

In addition, the resolution recalled that the U. S. Department of 
Labor formerly included many more statutory administrative functions 
than it has today. Those attending the conference resolved their sup- 
port in favoring of restoring these functions to the Department in 
order to reconstitute that branch of Government in “its proper per- 
spective.” 

V. Government Employes Legislation 

Change of National Administration, the first in 20 years, brought 
considerable uncertainty to Government employes during 1953 through 
reduction in number of jobs by some 150,000. Some of the outstand- 
ingly noticeable result of change in administration included: 

1. Attempt to abolish the Lloyd-LaFollette Act. 

2. Failure to appropriate adequately for civil service retirement 

funds. 

Wholesale demotions and displacements as result of reduction in 
force due to several causes including lack of appropriation and 
determination to give the jobs of “policymakers” to others. 

There was no pay legislation activity, though a number of bills on this 
subject were thrown into the hopper. On the credit side, the repulsive 
Thomas amendment finally was repealed, though the Jensen and Whitten 
riders continued as sore spots. 

Retirement legislation was at a standstill and the bills to supply uni- 
forms to all personnel required to wear them was laid aside because of 
the objection of the Postmaster General based upon what he described as 
“too costly.” 


A concerted drive got underway to take out of naval shipyards and 


arsenals as much work as possible which could be performed in privately- 


owned,plants. In some instances, it can be expected, especially in textiles 
and uniform manufacture, that these jobs may show up somewhere else 
in low-wage areas. 

As for the Whitten rider, this rider was to apply “until termination 
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of the national emergency proclaimed by the President on December 16, 
1950.” This wording gives the rider the effect of application from fiscal 
year to fiscal year until the emergency period ends. The amendment 
stipulates that agencies are to make appointments only on temporary or 
indefinite basis “in order to prevent increases in the number of perma- 
nent personnel above the total existing on September 1, 1950.” This 
rider, has interferred with the filling of key jobs. 

The Jensen rider, carried in various appropriations bills, limits the 
filling of vacancies to 25 percent of all vacancies, with exceptions noted 
in certain agencies. 

Details on Government employee legislation follow: 

Government Salary Legislation 

Government salaries were an inactive subject in the First Session, 
with prospects that it will require a great deal of work to get such leg- 
islation through even in the Second Session. The economy forces were 
having everything almost entirely to themselves in both houses. 

A poll was taken among key members in House and Senate some 
weeks following the convening of the Congress. These included Senator 
Taft, majority leader who was asked for his views on salary legislation. 
Taft at that time said the subject had not been presented to him and 
that he had heard no discussion though he understood there was one bill 
in the Senate on the subject. At that time, there were several bills in 
the House. 

Representative St. George who had proposed an escalator pay bill in 
the preceding Congress again offered a similar bill which gained no wide- 
spread support. She later showed little interest in her own bill. The at- 
tention of the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee was taken 
up in the First Session mostly with minor miscellaneous bills, a postal 
rate bill and activities by several subcommittees assigned to study de- 
tails of postal operations, civil service, employee-management and other 
subjects. 


Toward the end of the session, the House passed a tax exemption pro- 
vision for House members to be applied on their Washington living ex- 
penses while the Senate approved plans for automatic increase in con- 


gressional salaries. This Senate plan merely requires an appropriation 
to put it into operation. A commission would determine what it deems 
is a “fair and reasonable compensation for members of the Congress and 
the Judiciary.” 

At the same time, the all-time high was reached in living costs. 
Denial of Rights to Government Employes 

The first general attack upon basic statutory rights of Government 
employees in a number of years came in the House of Representatives 
May 6th. 

In line with the wishes of Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
the House leadership included in the Committee provisions of the State- 
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Commerce-Justice appropriation act of Public Law, for fiscal year 1954, 
a move to suspend the Lloyd-LaFollette Act of August 24, 1912, and the 
appeals feature of the Veterans Preference Act of 1944, as a step toward 
tightening safeguards against subversion and poor security risks. 

The State Department and several other agencies already have ample 
laws to enable executive heads to fire persons under suspicion. Working 
with our Unions in the Government field, we combatted the Administra- 
tion’s attacks on employee rights. The rider was defeated by the nar- 
row margin of 167-181. Appropriation bills are reported from com- 
mittees only a day or so prior to their being considered on the House 
floor, thus allowing only brief preparation on the part of those who op- 
pose any provisions. 

In this instance, not only were Government employees in general ac- 
tive against the rider, but veterans organizations swung into action and 
the bill was passed without the objectionable provisions. Such actions 
has few precedents since the Appropriations Committee almost invariably 
prevails in its recommendations to the House. 

Under the House bill as reported, agency heads would have had 
absolute discretion in firing employees in all branches of Government. It 
was the most drastic rider with which Government employees have been 
confronted in many years and would have swept from the statute books 
the law which says that employees may not be “removed or suspended 
without pay” without reasons given in writing and allowance of suf- 
ficient time in which to answer all charges. Subsequent law has pro- 
vided that employees irregularly separated from their jobs must be 
paid for all time lost from the job. 

There was further attempt in the Senate in the same appropriation 
bill to wipe out these legislative guarantees against peremptory ad- 
ministrative action against employees, but on a strict party vote the 
plan again was defeated. The Senate vote was 35 for the motion, 36 
against motion to abolish the anti-gag law. 

One of the most important results of disavowing the Appropriations 
Committee rider was an action of nearly precedent-setting proportions in 
knocking off any committee rider in the House. Almost invariably, the 
Appropriations Committee has had its way in such matters. 

Later, a modified plan was voted in the MSA enabling act to permit 
Administrator Stassen to fire any employees he sees fit without assigning 
reasons, but limited to reduction in force. 

The powers demanded by the Attorney General were completely un- 
necessary because administrative officers already have ample means to 
remove arbitrarily from his job, any person without assigning reason 
and without affording opportunity for defense against charges, The pro- 
tections which non-veterans have are almost entirely theoretical. At the 
change of national administration in 1953, there were some four thou- 
sand attorney jobs in the Department of Justice, which were regarded as 
available to patronage appointees providing the incumbents could be 
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ousted. The Department, since veterans do have appeals rights against 
dismissal, felt it was desirable to remove such rights in order to give 
the Attorney General a free hand. 

Union Recognition Legislation 

Again, this year, Representatives Withrow and Rhodes reintroduced 
their bills to promote the cause of Union recognition in Government em- 
ployment. The bills are H.R. 664 and H.R. 172. Committee action has 
not been had on either, although in 1952 they advanced to the House 
Calendar. 

With installation of a personnel bureau in the Post Office Department 
and with drastic cutbacks in Government employment in particular and 
other citizens arising rapidly and repeatedly, there is an even greater 
need and desire for enactment of the Withrow and Rhodes bills. The 
measures would amend the Lloyd-LaFollette Act of August 24, 1953, to 
provide that agency managements would deal with their employees 
through their selected union representatives. It was the Lloyd-LaFollette 
Act which was put under great pressure by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion this year during a campaign to abolish its provisions. 


Federal Retirement Legislation 


Legislation in the field of Government Employee Retirement was at 
a standstill in the first session of the 83rd Congress, with the prospect 
that no action can be expected until late next year, if then. 


A number of bills were offered to improve and extend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, but action was withheld pending receipt of a report 
by the Kaplan Committee on Retirement Policy for Federal Personnel. 

This committee was appointed under the provisions of Public Law 
555, Sec. 2 (a), of July 16, 1952. The law sets forth that “the committee 
shall make a comparative study of all retirement systems for all Fed- 
eral personnel and report to the Congress not later than December 31, 
1953.” 

This law since has been amended to extend the time to six months. 

Pending a report by the Kaplan Committee no major retirement legis- 
lation can be expetced. Our unions will examine the provisions of the 
Kaplan Report in due course. 

The American Federation of Labor will assist as soon as their unions 
have formulated their legislation program in this field. 

Despite the absence of general retirement legislation, two proposals in 
specified fields gained quick approval in whole or in part. 

For the first time, the Congress voted full active salary in the form 
of annuity to the Comptroller-General of the United States, who plans 
soon to leave office after rounding out a fifteen-year term. 

The Senate gave approval to the bill to set up a separate retirement 
system for staff employees of the Congress, (H.R. 5528). 

Nelson Cruikshank, director of the American Federation of Labor 
Social Security Department, was requested to serve as a member of the 
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Kaplan Committee Advisory Group as alternate vice president. Jerome 
J. Keating, National Association of Letter Carriers, is expected to be the 
alternate. 

Included in the Independent Offices Appropriations Bill for 1951, was 
an item for thirty-one million dollars to continue the increase granted 
to retired civil service employees as a temporary measure under Public 
Law 555. At the same time the Congress omitted one hundred ninety- 
two million dollars for payment of interest into the Civil Service Re- 
tirement System. 

Repeal of Thomas Leave Rider 

One of the greatest irritants to government employees which has 
continued for months in the form of the Thomas rider as a limitation on 
sick and vacation leave, finally was repealed. 

The same time the Congress reduced to 30 days the amount of leave 
accumulation permissible after accrual in excess of 30 days had been 
reduced to the 30 day limitation. 

The 30 day rule will not apply to those serving outside the continen- 
tal limits of the United States, but instead 45 days accumulation will be 
permitted. 

The Thomas rider was one of the most unfair penalties imposed upon 
government employees for many years, requiring a forfeiture of leave 
on the “use-it-or-lose-it” basis, 

Experience under the Thomas rider and now in the light of the new 
leave act (Public Law 102) serves well to remind us that greater restric- 
tions on government employment can be expected unless we continue to 
wage an all-out aggressive campaign to the contrary. There was a 
time when government employees received 30-days’ annual and 30-days’ 
sick leave; at the time restoration of part of the leave right in 1936 the 
previous 30 days’ annual leave was reduced to 26 days under pressure 
from the Navy Department. 

The approximate seven hundred thousand dollars paid out in leave 
benefits to cabinet officers and other higher officials at the change of Ad- 
ministration in 1953 served to dramatize the attacks upon government 
employees and to get public opinion in such manner as to make it diffi- 
cut to hold some of the gains under the leave statutes at the time the 
Thomas rider was up for repeal. 

VI. Postal Legislation 
Postal Rate Legislation 

Rates for carrying the mail of all classes and for special services 
again were considered by the Congress. Two years ago, we opposed 
raising the rates on second-class matter because of the position main- 
tained by our Unions in the printing industry and because of the threat 
to numbers of jobs involved. 

This year, we offered no presentation. Our postal unions were spon- 
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soring complete across-the-board increases as a means of minimizing 
the postal deficit of more than 600 million dollars and, further, to clear 
the way for pay legislation this year or in the next session. 

H.R. 6425 by Mrs. St. George was introduced in the final days of the 
First Session to direct the Postmaster General to set postal rates at his 
own discretion subject only to a minimum restrain from the Congress. 
This bill was conceded a fair chance of passage in the House, but was 
scheduled for considerable Senate opposition. 

In the final days of the first session both House and Senate leader- 
ship decided no final action would be taken on postal rates in 1953, es- 
pecially inasmuch as the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee was engaged in a broad examination of postal activities, rate struc- 
tures, labor management relationships, and other details of this com- 
munications systems functions. 

Abolition of Postal Savings System 

For forty-three years the postal savings system administered by the 
Post Office Department has served small and large thrift depositor well. 
Originated as a plan to meet the needs of those who feared or would not 
understand the operations of commercial banking facilities. 

Postal savings became a well-established method of personal bank- 
ing not only in large communities, but in remote sections where branch 
banks had not been thought of. 

The National Administration, through the Postmaster General, this 
year, proposed that this system be abolished. One of the principal wit- 
nesses in support of abolishment was the President of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The government has netted a profit of nearly one hundred and 
eighty-six million dollars, after all expenses through operations of post- 
al savings since its inception in 1911. It has grossed a profit of as high 
as more than thirty-six million dollars in a single year (1947). 

At no time has the extra expense of administering postal savings 
has the figure ever risen as high as nine and one-half million dollars 
at the overall figures for the entire period during postal savings has 
functioned are as follows: 


Three hundred twenty-eight million five hundred thousand dollars 
—gross profit; one hundred forty-two million nine hundred thousand 
dollars—extra expenses; one hundred eighty-five million five hundred 
thousand dollars—net profit. 

Postal savings is one of the only two methods by which the Post 
Office Department nets a profit. The first is on first-class mail from 
which is derived twenty-six million dollars net yearly. 

We maintained in setting forth our position to the Congress that as 
long as there is demand for postal savings it should continue; thereby 
providing a choice to the public. 
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Further, the post offices where postal savings transactions can be per- 
formed at, often before and after commercial banking hours, make it 
convenient to those who cannot conform to commercial hours; and, the 
government is afforded a cheaper source for borrowing on a long term 
basis not duplicated by any other source. 

There were many other arguments set forth to the lawmakers. Mem- 
ber of our affiliated National Federation of Postal Clerks have a direct 
stake in what happens to the postal savings system. 


Dayton Pre-Paid Envelope Plant 


Representative Rees of Kansas and Representative Budge of Idaho 
introduced bills (H. R. 573 and H. R. 2688) to terminate the contract 
of the Post Office Department with the International Envelope Company 
of Dayton, Ohio, for producing prepaid embossed envelopes bearing re- 
turn addresses. This plant employed more than 500 men and women, 
all A. F. of L. members. For 85 years, the Government has awarded 
this work by contract. Approximately 2,000,000,000 envelopes are manu- 
factured annually. 


Because modern and specialized equipment is used, this company has 
held the contract many years. The envelopes are manufactured at an 
unusually low figure. The Government makes a profit on each order 
of which there are some half million yearly. 


Promotion of the idea to take this contract away from International 
Envelope Company came from the various state press associations around 
the country which have tried from time to time to take this business 
from the A. F. of L.-organized plant in Dayton. We made the point 
in discussing these bills before the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee that the rural printing plants which are typical of the small- 
newspaper associations is no place to find Unionism and that the result 
was sure to be that the Congress would be breaking up a Union team 
while running interference for non-Union print shops, generally speaking. 


While the House subcommittee was reported to have favored the bills 
unanimously, we succeeded to breaking up this 5-0 vote before the bills 
got to the full committee with the result that any further consideration 
was postponed indefinitely and with a good fight in prospect should the 
committee further seriously consider the recommended bills. A number 
of the committee are small town publishers. 


VII. Government Reorganization 


One of the early “must” bills proposed by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion was to re-create the commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, (Public Law No. 108). 

This is the new name for the former commission on organization of 
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the Executive Branch of the Government, which was referred to fre- 
quently as the Hoover Commission. The new commission has been es- 
tablished under provisions of Public Law 108. Seven major points are 
included as follows: 


Recommending methods and procedures for reducing expenditures. 
Elimination of duplication and overlapping of services, activities 
and functions. 

Consolidating services, activities and functions. 

Abolishing services, activities and functions, not deemed essential. 
Elimination of non-essential services and functions. 

Defining responsibilities of officials. 

Relocating agencies now responsible directly to the President, to 
Departments or other agencies, 


The new commission will have twelve members: 


1. Four appointed by the President, including two from the Execu- 
tive Branch and two from private life. 

2. Four appointed by the Vice President, two from the Senate and 
two from private life. 

3. Four appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
two from the House and two from private life. 


NaSe°e Pr 


This means one-half the membership will be appointed from outside 
government either Executive or Legislative. 

The commission will have unusual subpena powers over witnesses 
and books, records, correspondence, memorandums, etc. 

While the Hoover Commission in its original form confined its activi- 
ties to fact-finding through task forces and recommendations, upon 
which were based proposed reorganization orders, can be expected to op- 
erate in a greatly expanded field. Quoting from Public Law 108, (Sec- 
tion 9) (a), “The final report of the commission may propose such con- 
stitutional amendments, legislative enactments, and administrative ac- 
tions as in its judgment are necessary to carry out its recommenda- 
tions.” 

The new commission’s promises can be expected to go into many 
phases of American life, hitherto not envisioned by such commission. 
This time the commission will have authority to study all activities of 
the Federal government and to make recommendations relative to 
changes in Federal programs and policies. 

Coincidental with action on Public Law 108, Public Law 109 provides 
for the creation of Governmental Functions and Fiscal Resources. 

This commission would study the relationships between Federal, State 
and Local Governments and “grants-in-aid” programs. Public Law 109 
further covers all aspects of state and local fiscal relationships and tax- 
ation problems, as well as Federal aid programs. 

Admittedly the new commissions will have full authority to extend 
their inquiries and recommendations into all manner of policy ques- 
tions, among which can be labor, social security, taxation, education, 
building and construction, public safety, transportation, communication, 
shipping, postal operations, including rates and salaries, and govern- 
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ment wage scales, constitutional amendments, governmental benefits, 
competition of government with business, and many other subjects. 

The American Federation of Labor was represented on the Citizens 
Committee of the Hoover Commission. This Committee had few im- 
portant functions and no past in original determinations. The 12-mem- 
ber body in the new commission will be possessed of great powers over 
the economic life, eventually, of the Nation. 

Governmental reorganization plans, based upon recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission become the law of the land, unless disapproved 
by the Congress. Such plans automatically become law unless within 
60 days the Congress takes positive steps to veto them through adoption 
of a resolution of disapproval. 

Such plans are privileged which means they may be brought to the 
attention of either House or Senate anytime within the 60 days. 

Public Laws 108 and 109 were the result of bills which were intro- 
duced months apart though wound up on thePresidential desk the same 
day. Public Law 108, which originated as S. 106, was introduced by 
Senator Ferguson, January 7, 1953. Public Law 109, which was S. 1514, 
was introduced by Senator Taft, April 1, 1953. 

The vast scope encompassed by the new legislation become apparent 
only by degrees, as reports on the bills lent their interpretation to the 
significance of the measures, 

The President has appointed Herbert Hoover and James A. Farley 
as public representatives on the new commission and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Director Arthur Flemming and Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
as representatives from the Executive Branch. 

Other members are Joseph P. Kennedy, Sidney A. Mitchell, Solomon 
C. Hollister, Robert G. Storey, Senators Homer Ferguson and John L. 
McClellan and Representatives Clarence Brown and Chet Holifield. 

The first report will be required of the rorganization commission by 
December 1, 1954, and the final report by May 8381, 1955. 


Other Reorganization Plans 


In the first session, ten reorganization plans were submitted to the 
Congress. We endorsed Plan No, 9 in line with the expressions by the 
A. F. of L. Executive Council to reconstitute the three -member Council 
of Economic Advisers. We also endorsed Plan No. 10 to separate air- 
mail pay from airline subsidies in the hope that some seventy million 
dollars annually paid to airlines as subsidies at the expense of the Post 
Office Department, but shifted under the plan as an expense for Civil 
Aeronautics Board which reduces the ever-recurring postal deficit; how- 
ever, the House Committee on Government Operations reported adverse- 
ly on both plans. 

Further governmental revamping orders included establishment of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, an agency of gov- 
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ernment whose establishment we have sponsored several years. The 
plan reshuffling bureaus in the Department of Agriculture; the plan af- 
fecting the Office of Defense Mobilization; the plan covering the De- 
partment of Justice; and plans affecting the Export-Import Bank and 
Department of Defense were among others proposed and approved. 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 


We presented testimony in this Congress in favor of statehood for 
Alaska as in preceding years, supporting the Saylor bill, H. R. 2982. 

From the outset the prospect was that Alaskan statehood, at least 
in the House, would be pigeon-holed in the Rules Committee as long as 
the leadership could do so. Because of the aggressiveness of Representa- 
tive Saylor, the bill was reported 12-5, but was bottled up in the Rules 
Committee, thus necessitating a discharge petition requiring 218 signa- 
tures to bring the measure to the floor if floor action was to be had. 

The House passed the Hawaiian statehood bill (H. R. 3575) by a 
good majority. Opposition to Hawaiian statehood grew in the Senate 
whose Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs amended the Hawaiian 
bill to include Alaska. The Senate leadership believed the Alaskan 
portion of the bill could be separated from the Hawaiian statehood bill 
on the floor in order to consider the merits of each territory separately. 

Residents of Alaska are under an extra handicap in that big timber 
and paper and fisheries interests have made big investments in plants 
and facilities and do not want to have to meet state taxation which 
would result once Alaska assumes statehood responsibilities. Any public 
improvements still are at the expense of the Federal Government, roads, 
communications and related lines included. 

We took no action in regard to Hawaiian statehood. Disclosures of 
Communistic strength in Hawaii were used to the fullest by opponents 
of statehood for either territory. 


VIII. Defense Mobilization 


Defense Production Act 


The Defense Production Act Amendments of 1953 ( S. 1081). Passed 
Congress and approved by the President on June 30, 1953. Public Law 
No. 95. 

Early in this session, the Administration announced its program to 
terminate as soon as possible all price, wage and rent controls. Under 
the provisions of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, such 
controls expired April 30, 1953. 

In the meantime, steps were taken by the Administration to eliminate 
controls and to terminate special agencies no longer needed for this 
purpose. This immediately raised the question whether the President 
should be given standby authority to act in this field in the event of a 
sudden national emergency. 
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Standby Controls 


Shortly after Congress convened Senator Homer E. Capehart, of 
Indiana, introduced a proposal to give the President authority in the 
event of an national emergency to control prices, wages and rents for a 
ninety day temporary period. The proposal was considered by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, together with other proposals to 
renew various parts of the Defense Production Act which would other- 
wise expire on June 80 of this year. These proposais were all embodied 
in two bills, S. 753 and S. 1081. 

In the public hearings, the American Federation of Labor testified 
in behalf of standby controls and also in favor of extending various 
provisions of the Defense Production Act. The Senate Committee 
reported out by a 12 to 3 vote a bill (S. 1081) roughly along the lines 
recommended by the A. F. of L. 

On May 18, the Senate passed S. 1081 with amendments which 
seriously weakened the Committee bill. The Byrd amendment, supported 
by Senator Taft to restrict any standby-wage-price controls to war time, 
except by Congressional action was the most controversal action taken 
by the Senate on this legislation. The vote was 45 to 41 in favor of the 
amendment. It virtually barred standby controls and was a victory for 
Senator Taft. In essence the bill would require a declaration of war or a 
concurrent declaration by Congress before the President could employ a 
standby 90 day freeze on prices, wages and rents. 

Meanwhile, the House Banking and Currency Committee had not 
taken any action on this legislation. Chairman Wolcott of the Committee 
strongly indicated his opposition to any type of controls. It was clearly 
evident that standby controls would receive considerable opposition in the 
House. 

The House Committee held hearings on May 21 through June 2, and 
the bill (S.1081) was reported with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute on June 6. The Committee substitute amendment differed 
from the Senate bill in four major respects: 

(1) The provision of the Senate bill, providing for a 90 day standby 
wage, price and rent freeze was omitted. 

(2) The provisions of the Senate bill for the exercise of consumer 
and real-estate controls was deleted. 

(3) The provision relating to the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion in the Senate bill was deleted in view of the House passage of 
H. R. 5141, the Small Business Administration Act. 

(4) The provisions authorizing priority and allocation controls were 
extended for one year, instead of two years as passed by the Senate. 

On June 9, the House took up S. 1081 and adopted the Committee 
Substitute amendment, along with a floor amendment to incorporate the 
language of H. R. 5141, the Small Business Administration bill, which 
previously passed the House. Two amendments were rejected, including 
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the Spence amendment to restore Title VIII of the Senate bill relating 
to standby controls. The vote was 65 to 113 on this amendment. 

The Senate requested a conference and on June 15 a conference report 
on the bill was filed. The House agreed to the Conference report on 
June 17. It was taken up in the Senate on June 18, but action thereon 
was postponed due to strong opposition against the deletion of the Senate 
provision relating to the Small Defense Plants Administration. On June 
22, the Senate disagreed to the conference report and asked for further 
conference. The House still insisted on its amendment and it again went 
to conference. The conferees agreed on a compromise to extend the 
Small Defense Plants Administration until July 31, 1953, and the con- 
ference report was filed on June 80. The House and Senate adopted the 
conference report on June 30, the deadline for the expiration of the 
Defense Production Act, and it was immediately approved by the Presi- 
dent. Public Law 95. 

The enactment of the 1953 amendments to the Defense Production 
Act practically eliminates all controls, except priority and allocation 
controls of critical materials essential to the national defense. Such 
controls were extended until June 30, 1955. Standby authority to 
exercise temporary controls in the event of an national emergency is 
not provided for in the new law. 

Federal Civil Defense Appropriation—H. R. 6200 (Public Law No. 207) 

This year, as in 1952, we worked actively to obtain adequate appro- 
priation for operation of Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

We are fully aware of the potential danger from attack on our critical 
areas which also are our industrial region where a large plurality of our 
membership live and work. 

The House slashed the 1954 budget for FCDA from 125 million the 
amount requested to $37,770,000. This came at a critical time when the 
Korean Truce was but a few days away and, although many members of 
the Congress, who have witnessed the A-Bomb tests in recent months 
and have expressed profound conviction of the danger to Americans, the 
economy bandwagon in the House ruled on and overcame all roadblocks. 

We based our appeal to the lawmakers on the Eisenhower budget as 
being reasonable and necessary. 

The American Federation of Labor Advisory Committee on Federal 
Civil Defense includes: William F. Schnitzler, George J. Richardson, 
William C. Doherty, W. J. Flinn, and C. W. Sickles. 

Our efforts resulted in a substantial restoration by the Senate Com- 
mittee to sixty-one million dollars and the conferees’ figure of $46,525,000 
was agreed to in both House and Senate. 


Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 


Defense Manpower. Policy No. 4, in effect since February 7, 1952, 
was designed. to help channel government contracts into communities 
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with high rates of unemployment. Under this policy, developed with 
the specific approval of the National Labor-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee, firms from “surplus labor areas” are given the oppor- 
tunity to match acceptable bids on government contracts from other 
areas. The policy has proved effective in helping over 25 communities 
hard hit by unemployment obtain additional defense contracts. 

In the closing days of the session, Senator Burnet Maybank (Dem., 
S. C.) attempted to kill the operation of this policy by a specific amend- 
ment to the Defense Department Appropriation bill (H. R. 5969). His 
proposed amendment would have prohibited any future contracts made 
“for the purpose of correcting or preventing economic dislocations.” 

Without much debate, the amendment quickly passed the Senate 
62-25. At that time, the A. F. of L. directly intervened in an effort to 
save the basic program of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. Because 
the House had not passed a similar amendment, the proposal was subject 
to action by the Conference Committee. The A. F. of L. contacted 
members of the Conference Committee and pointed out the importance 
of this policy as an aid in reducing unemployment. 


“ 


These efforts proved successful because the Conference Committee 
amended the language so that the program could remain intact. The 
change in language simply prohibits any “price differential” in the 
contracts made for the purpose of “relieving economic dislocations.” 
Since no price differentials have been granted under the program, the 
effect of the change is to leave the policy in effect but to prohibit any 
future action to grant to these firms a price differential. 


Universal Military Training 


There is some prospect that the Congress next will be called upon to 
wrestle with the proposal for compulsory military training, once more. 


During the first session of the 83rd Congress the subject remained 
dormant, but in the final days the President reconstituted the National 
Security Training Commission and ordered a study of the feasibility 
of inaugurating compulsory training. 


A prior commission created to do the same job reported favorably 
and began the basis for a great upheaval in the House of Representatives. 


We took the position at that time as follows: 


In view of the present war emergency, the Executive Council 
favors limited universal military training; however, that it shall 
end with the emergency, that it shall not become part of our educa- 
tional system and that it shall in no way transgress upon or become 
part of our civilian system of service, production and distribution, or 
be used in any way to limit, restrict or interfere with the rights of 
labor individually and/or collectively. 


Because the legislation intended to put into’force the provisions of 
the Basic Law, we with-held our support although we favored universal 
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military training as a principle for the Korean War emergency on a 
limited basis. 

The legislation was defeated in 1952 and in view of the availability 
of our manpower over the National Selective Service Act, the Korean 
War effort was not impeded. 


The plan as set forth in the new Presidential order would look toward 
compulsory training even while the draft law is in operation as a means 
of supplying manpower for the armed forces. 

The new members of the re-created commission are Karl T. Compton, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology President; Julius Ochs Adler, 
New York Times, and Warren Atherton, Past Commander, American 
Legion. These are in addition to the present members who are Lieut. 
General Raymond S. McLein, retired and Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid, 
retired. 

It is suggested that we anticipate revival of this legislation and that 
we re-examine our position on the subject of UMT in the line of the 
Korean Truce, but in view of the still unsettled condition world wide. 

Although the President had been a supporter of UMT, during the 
1952 campaign, he opposed the program so long as selective service 
continues and heavy calls were being made to meet the demands for the 
Korean Campaign. 


In his speech at Decatur, Illinois, he said: 


“We have the select service—let us not have anything else pile on 
top of that until we solve this problem. Then, let us all sit down 
together, mothers, fathers, and young men. 


“Let us sit down together and decide what we must do because in 
the combined genius in American, ladies and gentlemen, there is all 
the promise for the future that we need if we will just give our 
people fair play and their decisions a right to control instead of 
listening to too many bureaucrats in Washington.” 

As the congressional session closed, Secretary of State Dulles an- 
nounced that the President had approved the use of American troops 
for labor battalions to rebuild war-ravaged Korea. He went into con- 
siderable detail to describe what he said Eisenhower had endorsed in the 
direction of Korean highway, hospital and school construction. He said 
Eisenhower was “enthusiastic” for this program and the deploying of 
American soldiers to this task. 

This forced labor idea has been the basis for our resistance to UMT. 
We have called for guarantees against such plans. We have told the 
Congress just why we have been unable to give unequivocal endorsement 
of UMT till such limitations are written into the law against the draft- 
labor plan as explained in detail by Dulles. 


Several members of the Congress took the floor to condemn the pur- 
ported Eisenhower plan. A few hours later, through a press secretary, 
the White House disclaimed connection with the Dulles statements. 
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Tullahoma Jet Test Station 


In 1952, because of a political struggle going on in Tennessee, Federal 
funds for research at Tullahoma, Tenn., at the Arnold Engineering De- 
velopment Center were stipulated to expire March 1, 1953. 


Our Unions have excellent labor relations with this Center and have 
been given ready recognition. We not only helped to fight the appro- 
priation restriction which would have deprived the Center of further 
funds ending the fiscal year of 1953, but were instrumental in getting 
the date extended to March 31, 1953. 

Early in 1953 our efforts were further extended to assist Aro, In- 
corporated, to receive further payments beyond March 31, under Public 
Law 21, thus extending the life of that portion of the appropriation 
through the fiscal year of 1953. 

Many important experiments are in progress at Tullahoma in the 
aeronautical field for the benefit of the Air Force, on the forty-one thou- 
sand acre reservation of the former cantonment site of Camp Forrest. 


IX. Protecting the Public Domain 


Certain elements lost no time upon the convening of the 83rd Con- 
gress in pushing certain bills which they had no hope of getting en- 
acted in previous Congresses. 

These included the D’Ewart (H.R. 4023) and Butler-Barrett (S. 149) 
bills to deliver to private hands grazing lands of the great western 
domain tax free and without limitation on the actions of those to whom 
these lands would be ceded. 

We explained to both House and Senate Committees our intense 
opposition to “giveaways” of mineral resources or any other assets in 
the public domain and printed out the interest of our carpenters union 
and various locals of that union in this matter. 

These bills are full of contradictions, purportedly providing for or- 
derly use, improvement and development of Federal lands; however, the 
jokers in the bill are frequent and evident, since they provided for spe- 
cial privileges to a restricted view with access to public resources. It 
was evident that the measure would have permitted wealthy stockmen 
to create a monopoly on the public range by controlling the grazing 
resources, 

Therefore, excluding the use of such lands by campers, fishermen, 
hunters, and other types of outdoor men, the same argument held true 
for the Butler-Barrett Bill. 

Opposition was so intense to these bills that neither was reported 
and scant prospect was seen for the early attention by either the House 
or the Senate. 

Opposition to these bills which had not been calculated in the plans 
of the proponents spontaneously and speedily developed with the 
A. F. of L. in the forefront and with our United Brotherhood of Car- 
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penters and Joiners of America and others working in the same direc- 
tion. 

On the other hand, we heartily endorsed the Hope Bill (H.R. 5358) 
“to protect the surface values of land within the national forest.” 

We explained to the House Agriculture Committee that H.R. 5358, 
that the timber and wood using unions in their districts had a direct in- 
terest in the purposes of H.R. 5358 and that aside from their livelihood 
from this source that they likewise use these public areas for sports 
and recreation. This bill would put limitations on the mining claim ex- 
ploitations in national forests as well as the closing of roads which are 
essential to public use of camping grounds, resort sites, ete. 

We offered no objection to the location of bona fide mining claims 
which developed wealth, but opposed the haphazard staking out of valu- 
able lands, without any system as just another of the big grabs which 
have confronted the Congress in recent months. 

Forest, Water, Soil Conservation 

In the realm of conservation of our national resources, we worked for 
enactment of H. R. 4877. Under this bill, water, soil, forest, and range 
lands so vital to our existence would be far better preserved. 

Quoting from the testimony we presented to the House Committee 
on Agriculture, we said: “It is our firm belief that the conservation of 
these lands is absolutely essential to control erosion and floods and to 
secure dependable supplies of water, which is priceless to every com- 
munity.” This was one of several bills we endorsed in the same gen- 
eral direction of preserving what Nature has provided us. 


Natural Gas Act Amendment 


Typical of the tricky parliamentary tactics employed by some mem- 
bers in this session was the attempt to rush H. R. 5976 through both 
Houses in the closing days of the session. This bill, by Hinshaw, would 
remove jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commission from certain aspects 
of interstate pipeline shipment of natural gas and could result in in- 
creases in gas rates to consumers. At a minimum it is a highly controver- 
sial bill. 


The bill passed the House August 1 and was immediately referred to 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and reported 
out the same day without a hearing. This extremely hasty procedure 
is almost unheard of. 

The bill was blocked on the last day of the session through an objection 
instigated by Senators Kefauver, Douglas and Magnuson. An effort will 
be made to obtain hearings before the Senate Committee during the 
next session. 

Hydro-Electric Power 

The Interior Department appropriation bill, Public Law 172, passed the 

House with serious cuts on all power projects, particularly the Bonne- 
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ville Power Administration funds. A carefully organized effort restored 
some funds in the Senate but these were again reduced in conference. 

The Bonneville budget for construction provides only $38,866,000 as 
constrasted with $47,200,000 recommended in the Eisenhower budget, 
$55,200,000 in the Truman budget. For Bonneville operating expenses 
the bill provides only 6 million dollars as constrasted by the $7,100,000 
in the Eisehnower budget and $7,400,000 in the Truman budget. The 
bill provides only $116,269,600 for the Bureau of Reclamation for con- 
struction and rehabilitation as constrasted to $146,000,000 in the EKisen- 
hower budget and $194,000,000 in the Truman budget. Our unions in 
the northwest area are fearful of a serious power shortage there before 
1960 as a result of these drastic cuts and the failure to authorize Ice 
Harbor dam which is dealt with separately in this report. On several 
occasions power shortages have already resulted in serious unemploy- 
ment and there is a probability that there will be no further economic 
expansion unless the next session of Congress deals more realistically 
with this problem. 

Our unions have also been concerned with a 20-year contract between 
the Bonneville power administration and certain private companies in 
the area. The effect of the proposed contract would be to place any 
further economic expansion in the hands of the private utilities. Some 
business interests, particularly the aluminum companies believe the con- 
tract is an attempt on the part of eastern interests to block further 
industrial expansion in the northwest. 

The Missouri Basin Survey Commission appointed by Truman re- 
ported to Eisenhower on February 20. So far the White House has 
not acted on the recommendations. Senators Hennings and Murray are 


preparing legislation based on the report which will be introduced in 
the next session. As soon as the bills are introduced we will consult 
with the Missouri Valley authorities and labor councils regarding future 


legislative action. 
Senator Case introduced S. 1572 which would authorize compact 
agreements between the states in the Missouri area but no hearings 


were held. 
Hell’s Canyon Dam 

The last remaining large natural dam site in the northwest is on the 
Snake River at Hell’s Canyon. The Interior Department several years 
ago recommended the construction of a very high multiple purpose dam 
on this site. 

The Idaho Power Company has filed with the Federal Power Com- 
mission application for three small dams on the Snake River. Their 
construction would make the Hell’s Canyon dam impossible. The Interior 
Department, which under the previous Administration supported the 
Hell’s Canyon dam, has now withdrawn its supports. Hearings on the 
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Idaho Power Company’s application opened before the Federal Power 
Commission on July 7. The Oregon, Idaho and Washington State Feder- 
ations of Labor have joined other interested groups in the area in 
forming the National Hell’s Canyon Association, the President of which 
is James Marr, Secretary of the Oregon State Federation of Labor. 

At their request the American Federation of Labor will give testi- 
mony at an appropriate time in the hearings favoring the construction 
of Hell’s Canyon dam. The California State Federation of Labor and 
various International unions including the Boilermakers and Teamsters 
have also endorsed the Hell’s Canyon project. ; 

The hearings to date have evoked considerable criticism in the Senate 
and House. Senators Magnuson and Morse have introduced Senate 
Res. 142 criticizing the manner in which the Federal Power Commission 
is conducting the hearings and asking for an investigation of the prac- 
tice and procedure followed by the FPC in this instance. The resolution 
points out that since the Interior Department has withdrawn its sup- 
port of Hell’s Canyon the proponents have not had sufficient time to 
prepare proper engineering data. The Federal Power Commission denied 
a petition of the National Hell’s Canyon Association for a 90 day recess 
of the hearings although previously there have been many postponments. 


Ice Harbor Dam 


In 1946 the Congress authorized building Ice Harbor Dam on the 
lower Snake River as the southernmost of a series of four multiple pur- 
pose projects. Additional power supplies are badly needed to continue 
the industrial development of the Northwest and particularly to insure 
the uninterrupted operation of the Hanford works of the Atomie Energy 
Commission. Ice Harbor Dam is essential for these purposes. It is lo- 
“ated very close to the Hanford works. 

As in.the past the House Appropriation Committee refused to include 
any appropriation for this project in the Civil Function Appropriation 
Bill, H. R. 5376. The Senate Appropriation Committee also omitted this 
item. An amendment was proposed by Senator Magnuson of Washington 
for three million dollars as an initial appropriation to begin construction. 
The amendment was defeated after a bitter floor battle in which the 
majority leader took the position that no new starts should be made 
this year. 

We made every effort to secure passage of the amendment, as our 
members in the Northwest are convinced that this dam is essential to 
We are also convinced that the 


the continued prosperity of the area. 
We believe that 


Atomic Energy program needs this additional power. 


continuing effort should be made to secure the necessary funds and we 
are confident the fight will be renewed in the next session. 
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TVA Appropriations 


The Tennessee Valley Authority fared better than other public power 
projects in its appropriations which are carried in H.R. 5690, the second 
independent offices appropriations bill. A total of $188,371,000 was ap- 
propriated. While this figure is $61,000,000 less than the original budget 
estimate no existing project was severely curtailed. 

One-half of the cut was for the projected Fulton steam plant which 
will eventually be needed. An attempt by Senator Kefauver to restore 
this money was defeated in the Senate. The remaining cut was pri- 
marily one of bookkeeping as the money for various projects which are 
already under construction will have to be appropriated next year, in 
any event. They may be somewhat slowed down as a result of Con- 
gress’ action. 

Resources development for the Tennessee Valley area was a key is- 
sue and received an appropriation of $1,250,000, a slash of only $100,000. 
Considering the temper of this Congress we were fortunate that the 
TVA fared as well as it did. 


The St. Lawrence Waterway 


Once more the proponents of the St. Lawrence Seaway attempted to 
get enactment of legislation authorizing the go-ahead to construct the 
International channel permitting importation of Canadian iron ore, and 
other products. 

Little new information was presented to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations or the House Committee on Public Works, which 
produced few arguments pro or con. 

The American Federation of Labor following the traditional position 
presented its views in opposition to the project. We included in our 
arguments a statement which declared that navigation experts hold that 
new type vessels cannot negotiate channels as shallow as 27 feet, but 
must have the full 35 feet which draft is not envisioned by the pro- 
ponents of the seaway project. 

This year the St. Lawrence seaway supporters proposed only to 
construct the facility as far as Toledo thus eliminating Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Duluth and many other sections of the country, which had 
expected to share in any benefits to be derived from the channel. The 
six steel companies which have been among the loudest promoters of 
the seaway, still would benefit by bringing in the Canadian ore to Toledo. 

It further was proposed that a state corporation capitalized at 105 
million dollars and would finance the project. However, this finance 
plan was brought forth at a time when Secretary George Humphrey of 
the Treasury Department, former President of the M. A. Hanna Com- 
pany, one of the main supporters of the seaway, was looking for financ- 
ing of some twelve billion dollars with which to operate the government 
for the remainder of the current calendar year. 
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This further added burdens to those who attempted to enact the 
seaway legislation. 

Senator Knowland, leader of the Senate, announced in mid July that 
this seaway project would be brought to the floor before the end of the 
session. Three days later he said the measure would be pigeon-holed 
for the rest of 1953. 


Disposal of Defense Rubber Plants 


Two significant Senate amendmefts to H. R. 5728 (Shafer, Michigan), 
authorizing the sale of government owned synthetic rubber plants, were 
a definite gain in protecting the people’s interests. As originally passed 
by the House the bill could have made possible the development of a 
monopoly in the rubber industry by the “big four.” The Maybank 
amendment provides that when the sales commission set up by the bill 
reports to the Congress early in 1955 the Attorney General must certify 
the proposed sale plans in no way violate the anti-trust laws or could 
lead to a monopoly. The Long amendment provides that all sales must 
be approved by Congress and that the sale of any individual plant might 
be disapproved if the Congress so desires. The original bill had pro- 
vided that the entire sales plan had to be rejected or approved as a 
whole. These amendments were the result of a vigorous minority re- 
port spearheaded by Senator Douglas of Illinois. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor supported the amendments. This bill was approved. 
(Public Law No. 205.) 


Atomic Energy 


The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy held general hearings to 
which interested organizations and individuals were invited to give 
their views on possible revisions of the Atomic Energy Act. 

In the Executive Council report to the 1952 convention they stressed 
the necessity for keeping the public interest in the atomic energy pro- 
gram paramount. The tremendous potential for peace time use of 
atomic energy cannot be exaggerated; we may well be on the threshold 
of a revolution in energy use that will be far more important than the 
introduction of steam power. 

There is strong evidence that many corporations would like to make 
the Atomic Energy program part of the “give-away” program of the 
Administration. 

There will undoubtedly be legislation to change the Atomic Energy 
Act in the next session. It is imperative that we continue to advance 
the public interest in this program. 


X. Education 
Federal Aid to Education 


There was no action of any sort, not even a hearing, on general bills for 
Federal aid to education. It is unlikely that there will be any hearings 
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in the second session of the 83rd Congress with the possible exception of 
Federal aid for school construction only. 

We were successful in continuing Public Laws 815 and 874 with cer- 
tain improvements. The House Committee on Education and Labor 
unanimously reported H.R. 6049 and H.R. 6078, which provide funds for 
school construction and for operation and maintenance of schools in areas 
wehre large Federal installations are located. These are usually known 
as Federal impact areas. 

These bills ran into a snag in the Senate where the Administration 
made a determined effort to substitute the companion Senate bills S. 1596 
and §. 1597 which would have greatly reduced the amount available for 
these purposes. After a protracted fight led by Senators Murray and 
Douglas we were successful in maintaining most of the features of the 
House bills. The bills finally passed on August 1. We regard this as a 
definite victory. 

We were also successful in restoring 22 million dollars for Federal 
impact areas which the House had stricken from the first supplementary 
appropriation bill, and in obtaining 55 million dollars for the same pur- 
pose in the final supplementary appropriation bill. 


Oil for the Lamps of Education 


Once more, the Hill Amendment was offered in the Senate, first, to 
the offshore oil resources bill (H.R. 4198) and second, to the Cordon 
Outer Continental Shelf bill (H.R. 5134). The amendment would al- 
locate Federal royalties from minerals produced in the submerged lands, 
first, to national defense and after that to support of education for the 
benefit of all the school children of the nation. 


The amendment is so drawn as merely to establish the principle of 
‘oil for education.” At such time as the world assumes a more tranquil 
state and the need for defense becomes less urgent, the benefits from 
royalties are to start flowing to our educational facilities, 


Originally, there were only 11 Senate sponsors of the Hill Amend- 
ment which has been supported on a bipartisan basis. Last year when 
the amendment was proposed, it received 36 votes. Early this year, 
when §S. 1901 was before the Senate, the amendment got 37 votes. In 
the final days of the session on a vote to reject the conference report 
which would discard the Hill Amendment, the rider got 43 votes as 
against 45 in opposition. 

The amendment having gained 34 votes in a few months can be re- 
garded as a victorious measure not only because of the close vote, but be- 
‘ause the vote forced the amendment’s enemies to produce a much better 
bill. The oil lobby was extremely active, ready and eager, working for 
much more power than finally was granted them. 

The next time the Hill Amendment comes up it is expected to show 
further strength in an election year. 
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We did a great deal of educational work in the Senate but little in 
the House due to lack of time allowable. 

Considering the tremendous pressures exerted by the President and 
his corps of assistants in the corridors of the Congress working against 
us, we must regard the progress of the Hill Amendment as nothing short 
of amazing. 

School Lunch Program 

The annual Federal appropriation for the National School Lunch 
Program has remained relatively constant since the passage of perma- 
nent legislation in 1946. This year Congress approved $83,365,000, 
the same as the 1953 appropriation and the 1954 budget estimate. It is 
ene of the few Federal programs that did not receive a reduction in 
this session of Congres. Public Law 156, 83rd Congress. 

The program has grown from one involving a few thousand schools 
and less than a half million children in 1936, to one that now reaches 
more than 57,000 schools and almost ten million children. The National 
School Lunch Act of 1946, which continued both cash and commodity 
assistance, placed the program on a grant-in-aid basis. It provided 
impetus to the further development of the school lunch programs. Funds 
from State and Local governments and from local organizations totaled 
$85 million in 1952. Income from sale of lunches (parents’ payments) 
totaled $235 million. Together, the funds from these States and local 


sources financed about three-quarters of the total cost of the program. 

The position of the American Federation of Labor in advocating free 
lunches for school children has been long and consistent. We urge the 
expansion of this program to meet more adequately the needs of our 
30 million or more school children. State Federations and City Central 
Bodies should make the administration of this program their vital 
concern. 


XI. Housing Legislation 
Housing Legislation 


Because of the importance of the issues involved to the welfare of 
workers and of the entire nation, the legislative committee during the 
past year has devoted a great deal of time and effort to housing legisla- 
tion in cooperation with the Housing Committee of the A. F. of L. 
Despite all of our efforts, the legislation enacted has resulted in serious 
setbacks to the housing program. Full details regarding this legislation 
may be found in the section of this report on housing. 


Rent Control 


The Housing and Rent Act of 1953 (H. R. 4507) was passed by 
Congress on April 25 and approved by the President April 30, 1953. 
Public Law No. 23. 
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Under the provisions of the Act, rent controls expired on July 381, 
1953, except in areas designated by the President as “critical defense 
areas.” Controls in critical defense areas were extended until April 
30, 1954. 

In enacting H. R. 4507, Congress voted to end rent controls on 4,300,- 
000 dwelling units in 1,300 communities with a population of 34,600,000. 
Under the Housing and Rent Act of 1952, all of these communities were 
required to certify, prior to September 30, 1952, either by action of the 
local governing body or by referendum that a _ substantial housing 
shortage existed requiring continuance of Federal rent control. It is 
obvious that there were not enough construction during the winter 
months in these areas to warrant the assumption that the housing 
shortage which existed on September 30 had been alleviated and that 
there was no further need for rent control. 

This action is far short of the recommendations made by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. In statements presented to both the Senate 
and House Banking and Currency Committees, the Federation urged 
that the rent control program be extended until June 30, 1954. The 
Administration called for rent control extension only until September 
30, 1953. 

As reported out of the House Banking and Currency Committee, the 
bill (I. R. 4507) provided for the expiration of rent controls on April 
30, 1953, except for a few areas in which military installations or atomic 
energy projects are located. The Senate committee voted to extend 
controls until September 30, 1953. 

When the House took up the bill for consideration on April 23, the 
Committee offered a substitute, which continued rent controls in all 
areas until July 31, 1953. The substitute bill followed the language 
of the reported bill establishing the new criteria for the determination 
of a critical area. Areas presently certified as critical areas must be 
surveyed in light of the new criteria before July 31, 1953; in the areas 
which are found to comply with the provisions of the new criteria, con- 
trols will be continued until April 30, 1954, under an agency designated 
by the President. The House passed the substitute bill on April 23, after 
rejecting four amendments, including an amendment to extend controls 
until April 30, 1954, which was the recommendation of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

On April 25, the Senate passed the House bill (H. R. 4507), without 
amendments and it was approved by the President on April 30, 1953. 
Public Law No. 238. 

XII. Social Security Legislation 


Social Security 


No major legislation was acted on in this session. The House Ways 
and Means Committee appointed a sub-committee headed by Congress- 
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man Curtis of Nebraska which would hold hearings and make a compre- 
hensive report on proposed changes in the law by February 1, 1954. 
Congressman Curtis has in the past opposed our position on Social 
Security and we are not too hopeful that the report will reflect our views. 

In the Senate Senator Lehman introduced S. 2260 which is a bill we 
have endorsed except for the section dealing with state and municipal 
employees. This bill is co-sponsored by Senators Lehman, Murray, 
Jackson, Humphrey, Kennedy, Douglas, Green, Morse, Pastore, Neely 
and Magnuson. In the House identical bills were introduced by Con- 
gressmen Holifield, Dingell, Bolling, Roosevelt, Celler, Dodd, Eberharter, 
Elliott, Howell, Rhodes (Pa.), Perkins, Buckley, Rodino, Addonizio, Met- 
calf, O’Brien (Mich.), Dollinger, Fine, Klein, Shelley, Smith (Miss.), 
Heller and Price. 

We were successful in blocking an administration move to freeze the 
social security tax. No action was taken so on January 1, 1954, the tax 
will automatically increase to 2%. 

One bill, H. R. 2062 by Byrnes of Wisconsin, which affects only the 
state and municipal employees covered by the Wisconsin retirement sys- 
tem, was reported by the House Ways and Means Committee during the 
last week of the session and passed the House. The Senate passed it 
just before adjournment. This is a bill we have backed for some time 
and we are pleased it has become law. 


Unemployment Compensation 


The Mills-Mason bills, (H. R. 3530 and H. R. 3531) were introduced 
at the instigation of the employers lobby, Unemployment Benefit Advisors 
Inc. We appeared in opposition to these bills which would seriously 
weaken federal standards for unemployment compensation and tend to 
reduce benefits. We appeared in favor of Representative Forand’s bill, 
H. R. 2221. 

The Labor Department, the Treasury Department and the Bureau 
of the Budget joined in our attack on the Mills-Mason bills. These bills 
were rewritten in Committee and appeared as the Reed bill H. R. 5173. 
In the rewriting the position of the administration and the American 
Federation of Labor was largely ignored. An attempt by Representa- 
tive Forand to amend the bill in accordance with our position was de- 
feated 93 to 292. 

An attempt was made by the employers to rush the bill through the 
Senate on the grounds it was “non-controversial.” We were successful 
in getting enough of our friends on the Finance Committee to insist on 
hearings and thus held up action this session. 


This bill will be up for hearing early in the second session of this 
Congress and we are making every effort to have it drastically modified 
or defeated. 
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Health 


S. 967, a bill to extend the Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
(Hill-Burton Act) for two years was the only health measure on which 
hearings were held. It passed both Houses unanimously and was signed 
by the President on July 27, 1953, Public Law No. 151, 83rd Congress. 

We would have preferred the Act be extended for five years, but on 
this question like so many others in this session, the Administration main- 
tained since it was creating a commission on inter-governmental relations 
to report on all legislation involving federal-state joint programs, that a 
two-year extension was sufficient. 

(For a discussion of our relations with the reorganized Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, see the report on Social Security.) 


Department of Health, Education and Welfare Appropriation Bills 


This appropriation bill, as did all others in the first session of the 
83rd Congress, showed on the whole a careless disregard for the welfare 
of the people. Deep cuts were made in the budget recommendations of 
the Administration in many parts of the budget. 

The only place in the budget where a real gain was made was in the 
appropriation for the various research institutes. We have finally suc- 
ceeded in making the Congress realize the value of research in the cause 
of disease. 

As a result of our efforts we were also able to restore some funds for 
Public Health hospitals, vocational rehabilitation, the Office of Education, 
funds for hospital construction and grants in aid for the tuberculosis 
program. Other grants in aid, such as the venereal disease program, 
were badly cut. 

Particular credit should be given to Senators Hill and Langer and 
Representative Fogarty for their successful fights on behalf of the 
people’s interests. 


XIII. Safety Legislation 
Promotion of Industrial Safety 


The Murray bill (S. 368) and the Bailey bill (H. R. 2145) were 
introduced in the same form as preceding bills to promote middle-of- 
the-road type of assistance to the state in administering safety laws. 
While hearings were held last year in the Senate, the bill was unreported 
because of conflict with the Humphrey bill which would have included 
considerable compulsion upon the states. This year, no hearings were 
held, nor was interest even shown by the two Labor Committees which 
had spent much of their time on Taft-Hartley hearings and few miscel- 
laneous bills. 

One of our major fights on Capitol Hill was to retain the budgetary 
figure for industrial safety work in the Department of Labor. The 
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cause of Industrial safety in general was not advanced by the Federal 
Government in the disclosure before the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs by Tom Lyon, nominated at the behest of Senator 
Watkins of Utah to be director, Bureau of Mines, that he does not believe 
in the mine safety act which we worked to get enacted in 1952. 

This year, the Congress chartered the National Safety Council, a 
private organization which has been supported by contributions from 
various sources, insurance companies included. Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Administration to turn over to the National Safety Council 
safety promotion functions now performed by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards and the Bureau of Employees Compensation, Department of 
Labor remains to be seen. 

The name of Senator Saltonstall appeared upon a release recently 
setting forth what was described as a deplorable safety record in the 
Federal Government civilian service. This release was freely circulated 
by promoters of the National Safety Council’s activities. President 
Eisenhower is scheduled to meet with several hundred safety-minded 
delegates from over the Nation this fall at which time some announce- 
ment of Administration intentions in the field of safety may be expected. 


“Gypsy” Truckers and Trip-Leasing 


The trip-leasing practice on the part of some truckers has resulted 
in new and greater safety hazards on the highway. The International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America have been keenly aware of the hazards created by those who 
under the trip-leasing arrangement are excluded from the prescribed safe- 
guards as laid down under the Motor Carriers Act, and regulations set 
forth by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

A great deal of hauling is done seasonally by some truckers who go 
out and look over a field of produce still in the ground, arrange with 
the farmer for spot payment for the crop, proceed to harvest it and 
haul it to market under a simple trip-lease arrangement. 

This is but an example of the manner in which trip-leasing operates. 
There are many other variations of the same deal. We joined vigorously 
in our Teamster fight to minimize the hazards created by those who are 
excluded from the full provisions of certification and opposed H. R. 3203 
by Wolverton of New Jersey, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

We pointed out that the American Federation of Labor long has 
been concerned with the improvement of safety and preservation of 
lives of members of its constituent unions and that we have made every 
effort to increase the safety factor and eliminate loss of life by these 
emplovees. 

We pointed up our views further by saying that we believe that the 
ICC, created by the Congress to perform certain administrative functions 
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should not be interfered with in its efforts and that the Congress should 
lend its full support to the ICC. 

We further call attention to the fact that persons or organizations 
believing they have grievances have appeal to the courts from rulings 
by the ICC, and that once having made final the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court should not be overturned by the Congress. 

H. R. 3203 went through the House by heavy majority despite the 
efforts of Representative Hinshaw to amend the bill in a limited form to 
permit trip-leasing for movement of agricultural products. 

Opponents of the bill maintain that the measure received its heavy 
majority because of the flood of mail which farm organizations caused 
to be sent to individual members of the House. 

When this bill reached the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, it was assigned for hearings before a subcommittee 
including Senators Bricker, Griswold, and Johnson of Colorado. Griswold 
was especially antagonistic to the cause of opponents of the bill. 

He later was credited with attempting to influence Chairman Charles 
W. Tobey to dissolve the subcommittee and draw the entire matter onto 
the laps of the full committee without permitting the subcommittee to 
make its report. 

It was at this time that Chairman Tobey died and after it had been 
learned that he probably would have turned down the Griswold motion. 
The entire situation thus was changed with the prospect that either 


Senators Capehart or Bricker would succeed to the committee chairman- 
ship. 


XIV. Consumer Protection 


Protection of Food from Contamination 


One of the most important bills from the consumer’s standpoint to 
get Congressional attention this year was H. R. 5740 amending the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic act to protect the public health and welfare 
by providing authority for factory inspections. 

The bill was designed mainly to meet the objections of the United 
States Supreme Court on inspections. We wholeheartedly endorsed and 
worked for passage of H. R. 5740 which was reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce overwhelmingly. 

At the time, H. R. 5740 was being debated on the House Floor, opposi- 
tion to passage of the bill was lead by Representative John Bell Williams 
of Mississippi, who professed to see violations of search and seizure pro- 
visions in the authority granted to food inspectors; however, the Houe 
brushed aside such arguments as set up against protection of the public 
health against adulterance, contamination, mislabeling and outright sale 
of food unfit for human consumption. 

All possible legal and constitutional technicalities were raised against 
the legislation, but to no avail. 
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It is the purpose of H. R. 5740 to permit inspections at the source on 
articles intended to enter into channels of Interstate Commerce and to 
minimize insect and rodent filth and other vermin laden food items. 

Among the instances of law violation have been so called bargain 
sales of “fancy creamery butter” found to contain a high percent of 
colored oleo margarine, decayed fish, wheat treated with poison intended 
for use only on seed grain, putrid tomatoes, misbranding of olive oil 
mixed with extendors and many others too numerous to mention. 

Products involved in this legislation cost consumers some fifty billion 
dollars annually, or more than one-fourth of the national income. These 
products are turned out by seventy-seven thousand processors and fac- 
tories and involve more than two million separate items. 

Excluding the hazard to health, which is warded off adequately with- 
out this legislation, there is a further fraud involving higher payment 
for lower quality. 

Our interest in the progress of H. R. 5740 is not new. In November, 
1950, we presented our facts to the Select Committee to Investigate 
Chemicals in Food Products, at that time. 

We urged the lawmakers to be on the lookout for harmful ingredients 
in consumer goods. 


XV. Tax Legislation 
Taxes 


At the beginning of this session, Representative Reed, Chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee announced that he intended to 
get action on legislation to reduce taxes this year. He pointed out that 
it was a campaign pledge of the Republican party and that it should be 
fulfilled. The Administration requested a delay in all tax reduction 
measures until there are prospects of a balanced budget. This caused 
a controversy between Representative Reed and the Administration, 
which continued throughout the session. 


Individual Income Tax 


The first bill (H. R. 1) introduced in this session was sponsored by 
Representative Reed. It provided an individual income tax reduction 
for the calendar year of 1953. H. R. 1 would move back by six months 
the termination date of the 10 percent individual-income-tax imposed 
under the Revenue Act of 1951 and the 10 percent reduction scheduled 
to go into effect on January 1, 1954, under the present law, would have 
become effective for half of 1953, giving individual taxpayers 5 percent 
relief this year. 

The bill was reported out of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
without hearings on February 17, 1953, and was referred to the House 
Rules Committee. In light of the Administration’s policy, the Rules 
Committee refused to take any action on the bill. 
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Meanwhile, Chairman Reed circulated a discharged petition but was 
only able to get 35 of the 218 signatures needed to force the bill out of 
committee. 


Excess Profits Tax 


The Excess Profits Tax imposed on the excess profits of corporations 
arising out of the present emergency was extended until December 31, 
1953. The bill (H. R. 5898), introduced by Representative Kean of New 
Jersey passed Congress on July 15 and was approved by the President 
on July 16, 19538. Public Law No. 125, 83rd Congress. 

The tax was scheduled to expire on June 30, 1952. This would be a 
reduction of approximately 2 billion dollars a year in revenue to the 
Government. The Administration requested a delay in all tax cuts and 
six months extension of the excess profits tax. Chairman Reed of the 
House Ways and Means Committee was opposed to any extension. 

Hearings were held by the House Ways and Means Committee on 
June 1 through the 13, but Chairman Reed refused to call a meeting of 
the Committee to consider the extension, and the law expired on June 
30, 1953. 

Despite Chairman Reed’s opposition, the Administration still insisted 
on a six months’ extension of the tax. At the request of the House 
leadership, the Rules committee by-passed the House Ways and Means 


Committee and reported out a rule on H. R. 5899, to extend the excess 
profits tax for six months’ retroactive to June 30, 1953. This unprec- 
edented action became the most highly controversial issue before the 
House. Although there were strong support for the extension of the 
tax, the growing opposition to the action taken by the Rules committee 
caused the leadership to postpone taking the bill (H. R. 5899) to the 
floor. 


In the meantime, the House Ways and Means Committee met on July 
7 to consider other legislation and on a motion by Representative Simpson 
of Pennsylvania, the committee reported out H. R. 5898, introduced by 
Representative Kean of New Jersey, to extend the tax for six months 
without amendment, retroactive to June 30, 1953. The House Rules 
Committee immediately reported out a rule on H. R. 5898 and it passed 
the House by an overwhelming majority, 325 to 77, on July 10, 1953. 
This action killed H. R. 5899 and spared the House leadership from an 
embarrassing situation. 

The Senate Finance Committee reported favorably on H. R. 5898 and 
it passed the Senate, without amendments by voice vote on July 15, 1953. 
It was approved by the President on July 16, 1953, and became Public 
Law No. 125, 83rd Congress. 

The enactment of H. R. 5898 was a victory for the Administration. 
The American Federation of Labor favored the extension of the excess 
profits tax for six months, but strongly disapproved of the high-handed 
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procedure exercised by the House Rules Committee to obtain its enact- 
ment. 


Admission Tax 


The bill (H. R. 157), to repeal the 20 percent tax on admissions to 
motion pictures passed Congress on July 24, 1953. The President pocket 
vetoed the bill. 


Tax Revision Hearings 


Beginning on June 16 and ending on August 14, 1953, the House Ways 
and Means Committee held extensive hearings on various subjects in the 
field of taxation. The scope of these hearings covered 40 topics, ranging 
from proposed liberalization of qualifications for the $600 exemption for 
dependents under individual income-tax laws to reduction of excise 
(sales) tax rates. It did not include testimony on such problems as 
individual and corporate income-tax rates, exemption levels, and the 
problems relating to the excess-profits tax. 

There are over 500 tax bills now pending before the committee, which 
will be considered along with the testimony presented at the hearings. 
The aim is to have a general tax bill for consideration of Congress next 
year. 

The American Federation of Labor’s statement to the Committee 
strongly urged the elimination of all inequities in the existing Federal 
tax laws. We will support any constructive program to simplify, to 
strengthen and to make federal tax laws more equitable. Further details 
on taxes will be found elsewhere in this report. 


Fugitive Plants and Tax-Subsidized Industry 


The 1952 Convention directed that further efforts be made to prevent 
the flight of industrial plants from states where workers are well organ- 
ized to states where little or no organization exists. 


This subject has been under study by a subcommittee of our National 
Legislative Council on migration of industry with the comprehensive 
report having been made on detailed phases. 


Several bills were introduced into the House of Representatives early 
in the present session and including H. R. 1272, H. R. 4083, and H. R. 
4127. H.R. 4083 by Representative Rhodes of Pennsylvania was opposed 
at the suggestion of the National Legislative Committee of the A. F. of L. 
and was the same bill as he previously had sponsored and included 
drastic steps for barring from Interstate Commerce goods produced by 
subsidized industries. This bill was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce where hesitancy was shown on considering 
the bill. 

The American Federation of Labor drafted bill (H. R. 4127) directed 
against the strategic tax-exempt status of certain local government 
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industrial subsidy bonds, was not given a hearing by the Ways and 
Means Committee on the grounds that this bill might have some uncon- 
stitutional aspects. Meanwhile, it developed that in spite of the opposi- 
tion from the Investment Bankers Association and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, both on record in opposition to local government 
industrial subsidy bonds, the activity in Southern states where five such 
states authorizing revenue tax-exempt industrial bonds are located. 

The State of Mississippi, for example, which had supervised the issue 
of some twelve million of these subsidy bonds by it local government 
units during 1951, had in face of supposed ban of Investment Bankers 
Association adopted in early 1952 to prevent its members handling such 
issues, managed in the latter part of 1952 to break through the ban to 
the tune of Mississippi issues alone of six million dollars. At the same 
time, it became known that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue had 
ruled tax-exempt a million three hundred thousand dollar issue of the 
City of Florence, Alabama, put out for the purpose of building a plant 
for a Massachusetts ceramics concern moving to the Alabama town, 
although these bonds could be converted to regular equity stock in the 
concern at a later date. Far from being curbed, the drive to misuse local 
government powers and privileges in this campaign to shift industrial 
location was growing wider and bolder. 

Representative Kean of New Jersey, majority member on the Ways 
and Means Committee, at the request of the American Federation of 
Labor offered H. R. 6123 to amend section 22 (b) (4) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to the exclusion from gross income of interest 
on certain obligations of governmental units). Its original draft was 
examined by investment experts who regarded it as a thoroughly work- 
able measure and, would effect the purposes intended to retard or even 
prevent the setting up of run-away “sick” industries. 

The Kean Bill offered at this time was intended primarily to get 
reaction from the principal parties at interest in order that the Ways 
and Means Committee might have the benefits; meantime, of various 
viewpoints preparatory to considering a general revenue bill in the 
second session of the 83rd Congress. 

The reaction by our affiliated unions directed to the Chairman, Reed, 
of the Ways and Means Committee or Representative Kean, would go far 
toward demonstrating to the Committee just what interest and how much 
labor has in this problem. 


The “Millionaires’ Amendment” 


President Meany circularized our affiliated bodies in opposition to the 
“Millionaires’ amendment” proposed for the United States Constitution. 


This year, 44 of the 48 legislatures were in session. Proponents of 
the amendment, which would limit federal income taxation to 25 per 
cent of income, found the going tough this year at a time when they had 
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hoped to make big gains in the legislature to get through the resolutions 
of endorsement of the amendment. 

Since the American Federation of Labor’s campaign against this 
amendment started some years ago the “millionaires” have lost consider- 
able ground with some states which previously had endorsed the proposal 
later repudiating their action. 

Reports from the State Federation of Labor show considerable ac- 
tivity by our members at the various state capitals with good success 
in battling the amendment. 

Since our 1952 convention, President Eisenhower has endorsed the 
same stand we have taken on the amendment. More recently, Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey, said this: 

“TI think it would be a wonderful thing if all taxation were limited 
to 25 percent, but in view of the tremendous demand for expenditures 
in the Government and for the safety of our Nation, the problem 
here is not just a matter of cutting Government expenses. 

“We are threatened by an atomic Pearl Harbor in America which 
might mean the destruction of a number of our cities, which might 
mean the death of a great many boys and girls, men and women.” 
The State Federations of Labor are doing an excellent job in this 

campaign. 


XVI. Immigration Legislation 
Immigration 

The McCarran-Walter Omnibus Immigration bill (H. R. 5678), offi- 
cially the Immigration and Nationality Act became Public Law 414, 
June 27, 1952, when the Senate over-rode President Truman’s veto by 
a 57 to 26 vote. The House had rejected the veto 278 to 113 vote on 
June 26. Because a two-thirds vote in both Houses is necessary to 
over-ride a veto, a switch of two votes in the Senate and eighteen in 
the House would have sustained the President’s action. 

In general, the new Immigration and Nationality Act tightened the 
requirements for citizenship and retained the quota system for immigra- 
tion under which Great Britain, Germany and Ireland are allotted over 
two-thirds of the total quota. 

Opponents of the bill charged that it discriminated against minority 
races and was not sufficiently generous in its immigration quotas. The 
measure permitted an immigration increase of 380. 

Sixteen bills are pending in the House and one in the Senate to 
repeal or amend the law. The Senate bill S. 2545, introduced by 
Humphrey and others is similar to the Humphrey-Lehman-Roosevelt bill 
which was defeated in the 82nd Congress. 


Refugee Relief Act of 1953 


Congressional activities in the immigration and nationality field was 
centered during this session on the President’s proposal to authorize 
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240,000 additional immigrants into the United States. H. R. 6481, a 
compromise bill to authorize the issuance of 214,000 special quota im- 
migrant visas passed Congress August 1, and was approved by the Presi- 
dent on August 7, Public Law No. 203, 83rd Congress. 

Under date of April 22, the President sent a message to Congress 
recommending enactment of emergency immigration legislation for the 
special admission of 240,000 immigrants for the next two years. The 
President’s message referred to refugees, including the escapees from 
behind the Iron Curtain and also cited the problem of population pres- 
sures in several friendly countries in Europe. 

In accordance with the President’s message extensive hearings were 
held by the House and Senate Judiciary Committees and in the closing 
days of this session both Houses passed different versions of a bill. 

The House version (H. R. 6481) passed on July 28, by a 221-185 roll 
call vote. It would admit 217,000 immigrants during the period ending 
December 31, 1956. The Senate version (S. 1917) was incorporated 
into the House bill (H. R. 6481) and was passed on July 29, by a 63-30 
roll call vote. The Senate bill would admit 209,000 immigrants, confined 
to refugees, escapees and expellees within three years and 120 days 
after enactment. 

The House requested a conference and a compromise was agreed to 
on the admission of 214,000 refugees, orphans and certain close relatives 
of U. S. citizens and aliens admitted for permanent residence. The 
program to expire on December 31, 1956. The conference report was 
approved by both Houses of Congress on August 1, 1953. 


The principal aspects of the Act are as follows: 


(1) A special non-quota immigration of 214,000 visas is to be author- 
ized by issuance during the next three years and five months. 
These visas shall be issued to immigrants and spouses and un- 
married children under 21 years of age, if accompanied by the 
immigrants. 

(2) No mortgaging of future quotas is provided nor does it recap- 
ture unused visas of previous years. 


These visas shall be allotted as follows: 


(a) Fifty-five thousand of German ethnic origin who were forced 
to flee from native lands behind the Iron Curtain and are now 
residents in West Germany or Western Austria. 

(b) Thirty-five thousand Italian refugees and, in addition, fifteen 
thousand Italian nationals with relatives in this country. 

(c) Thirty-five thousand escapees in Western Germany, Berlin and 
Austria. 

(d) Fifteen thousand Greek refugees and, in addition, two thousand 
Greek nationals with relatives in this country. 

(e) Fifteen thousand Dutch refugees and, in addition, two thousand 
Dutch nationals with relatives in this country. 
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Five thousand refugees now in this country on temporary visas. 

Four thousand orphans from anywhere in the world. 

Three thousand refugees from any part of Asia. 

Two thousand non-Asiatic refugees from the Far East. 

Two thousand Chinese refugees from the Chinese Nationalist 

Island of Formosa. 

Two thousand Arab refugees. 

Two thousand Polish refugees who during World War II were: 

(a) members of the armed forces of the Republic of Poland, 

(b) were honorably discharged and 

(c) reside on the date of this Act in the British Isles and have 
not acquired British citizenship. 

(m) Ten thousand escapees who are living in any of the North Atlan- 
tic ‘lreaty Organization nations except Great Britain and in- 
cluding, in addition, Sweden and Iran. 

The allocation of visas is roughly on the basis as recommended by 
the final report of the Displaced Persons Commission. Priorities in the 
consideration of visa applications shall be given to persons whose serv- 
ices or skills are needed in the United States if such need has been 
certified to by the U. S. Department of Labor, and secondly, to persons 
who are blood relatives of citizens or lawfully admitted alien residents 
of the United States. 


Under this Act adequate safeguards are provided with respect to 
character, history and eligibility of the Immigration and Nationality 


Act, which applies to the admission of these immigrants. Each im- 
migrant is required to meet the same qualifications as a regular quota 
immigrant. 

The program is to be administered by the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs of the Department of State and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Department of Justice. It does not provide 
for the establishment of a Commission as does the Displaced Persons Act. 

The act in principle is similar to the proposal introduced in the 
82nd Congress, which was supported by the American Federation of 
Labor. We believe that this legislation will make a fundamental con- 
tribution to all the important struggle of the free world against Com- 
munistic tyranny. Its enactment should give new hope and faith to 
the hundreds of thousands of refugees from communistic terror and 
enslavement. 

The American Federation of Labor testimony before the Committee 
pointed out that the solution of these problems cannot and should not 
be the responsibility of any one nation. It is an international respon- 
sibility an integral part of the world crisis which the free nations must 
meet together. It demands the cooperative efforts of all international 
countries. But a real solution can be found only if the United States 
does its part. 
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XVII. Foreign Relations and Trade Legislation 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


Legislative activities on the extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
were concerned with two principle purposes. President Eisenhower’s 
recommendation for a one-year extension of the Trade Agreement Act 
as an “interim measure” during which time a joint congressional executive 
group is to study the entire economic and trade policy of this country as 
a basis for new legislation in 1954, and H. R. 4294, known as the Simpson 
bill, which would extend the current tariff statute with new and stronger 
regulations, designed to assure greater congressional control over the 
administration of the law. 

Extensive hearings were held by the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on this legislation, but the law expired on June 12, 1953, before any 
action was taken. Finally, the Administration bill (H. R. 5495) passed 
Congress on August 1, and was approved by the President on August 7, 
1953. Public Law No. 215, 83rd Congress. 

Under the provisions of the Act the Trade Agreement program is 
extended until June 12, 1954, pending a special commission review of 
the U. S. trade and tariff policies. The Commission is to report to Con- 
gress on March 1, 1954. It also provides that in votes of the Tariff Com- 
mission as to whether investigations or hearing's shall be held resulting 
in a tie, such proceedings shall occur. 

H. R. 5495, known as the Administration bill, or the ’short’”’ Simpson 
bill, was reported out of the House Ways and Means Committee by a 
bi-partisan vote of 23 to 2. It was one of two substitutes for H. R. 4294, 
the original Simpson bill, on which hearings were held from April 27 
to May 20, 1953. H. R. 4294 would have extended the Trade Agreements 
law for another year but would have made Tariff Commission deter- 
minations mandatory upon the President and would have broadened the 
definition of injury to domestic producers. 

The second substitute or so-called “long” Simpson bill, H. R. 5496, 
incorporated these provisions of the old Simpson bill which were not in- 
cluded in the “short” bill. The Ways and Means Committee held execu- 
tive sessions thereon and agreed on a new bill, H. R. 5894, an amended 
version of the “long” Simpson bill, which retained some but not all of 
its provisions. 

H. R. 5894 was defeated in the House and recommitted back to the 
Committee by a vote of 242-161. This kills the measure for this session 
of Congress. New legislation will be introduced after the Commission 
makes its report. 

The American Federation of Labor has consistently stood for fair- 
ness of import competition. We cannot look on with indifference when 
our wage and labor standards are undermined by competition from abroad 
that derives its advantages from low wages and inferior working condi- 
tions. At the same time we recognize the need of a maximum of foreign 
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trade that can be carried on without destroying the standards that have 
been so laboriously built up through our efforts of many years. 

Fair competition leads in the long run to a maximum volume of trade 
and any tariff reductions should be guided by the principle of assuring 
fairness of competition. Where tariff rates have been reduced to a point 
below which unfair competition sets in, a workable remedy should be 
available to the workers and industries injured thereby. The injury or 
imminent threat of it should be authenticated by investigations and 
hearings. 

If administrative remedies fail to meet these needs increasing demands 
will arise for direct congressional action. We regard the administrative 
type of remedy preferable to legislative action by individual product and 
are therefore concerned that the administrative machinery operate fairly 
and expeditiously to correct errors in our trade program. 

Customs Simplification 

The so-called Customs Simplification bill (H. R. 5877) sponsored by the 
Treasury Department passed Congress and was approved by the Presi- 
dent on August 8, 1953, Public Law No. 243, 83rd Congress. 

The purpose of this bill is to improve customs operations and to 
reduce both the time and expense of administering it. It eliminates 
certain or unnecessary annoyances and inequities which plague both the 
Government and private parties engaged in the import-export business. 


In other words, it is intended to save time, money and complications in 
the administration of our custom laws. 

As reported to the last Convention, the Simplification Bill as originally 
introduced in 1951, contained a provision that would have abolished the 
American selling price as a basis of duty assessment. This provision 
was opposed by the American Federation of Labor and was omitted 
from H. R. 5877 as passed by both Houses of Congress. 


Copyright Legislation 

Congressman Cellar again this year re-introduced H. R. 397—to 
amend title 17 of the U. S. Code entitled “Copyrights,” with respect to 
the provisions relating to manufacture. The same proposal was defeated 
in the House Judiciary Committee in the 82nd Congress. 

The bill would amend the manufacturing clause of our copyright 
laws in the same manner provided in a proposed Universal Copyright 
Convention prepared by UNESCO. The UNESCO draft was submitted 
in 1952 to a diplomatic conference of official delegates representing 
the various United Nations governments. As signed by representatives 
of the United States the treaty, if ratified by the U. S. Senate, would 
completely repeal the manufacturing clause of United States copyright 
laws as it now applies to works of other than United States citizens 
and aliens residing in this country. 

Under this proposal the imported works of foreign authors, published 
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in the English language anywhere in the world, would be accorded full 
copyright protection in American markets—a monopoly of sales. It 
would give the United States no advantage it does not now have, and 
has the disadvantage of discriminating against American citizens in the 
American book market. Neither H. R. 397 nor the UNESCO prepared 
copyright treaty would prevent any country from excluding from their 
markets American-made books. 

The American Federation of Labor is strongly opposed to any copy- 
right convention between nations and any copyright legislation in this 
country that does not preserve to American printing trades workers the 
protection intended by the manufacturing clause of our copyright laws. 

The bill (H. R. 397) is pending before the House Judiciary Committee 
and every effort is being made to defeat it in committee. 


Foreign Overseas Administration 


In the revision of the Mutual Security Program and in provision 
of funds for mutual defense for the coming year, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor played a leading part in the support of legislation to 
provide for the yet unfinished task of strengthening the free world. 

Testimony was presented before the Congressional committees on 
the pending legislation vigorously supporting the mutual defense objec- 
tives contained in President Eisenhower’s recommendations to Congress. 
Economic aid needed to support the mutual defense effort was given 


special emphasis by the A. F. of L. as was the continuing need to provide 
aid to underdeveloped areas under the Point IV program. These pro- 
grams are now included in the agency newly reorganized as Foreign 
Overseas Administration. 


In the Congressional consideration of this program, we were suc- 
cessful in overcoming shortsighted opposition to the vital provisions of 
the Mutual Security Act designed to help raise the standard of living, 
encourage competition, and strengthen free labor. Although Section 
516 (a) of the 1951 law was at first repealed by the House and a move 
was made in the committee in the Senate to remove it as well, we were 
successful in securing the enactment of an amendment retaining the 
purposes the A. F. of L. considers essential to this program. This 
amendment introduced in the Senate by Senator Thye was finally ap- 
proved by both Houses with minor modifications, Senator Thye in- 
troduced this amendment in response to an appeal by Secretary-Treasurer 
Schnitzler and after consultation with the members of our Legislative 
Committee. The amendment retains the basis in the law for the con- 
tinuation of the labor program, specifically stating it to be the policy 
of the United States to “encourage the efforts of other free countries in 
the strengthening of free labor unions.” Further details on this legis- 
lation will be found elsewhere in this report. 
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Mutual Security Appropriations 


The House, in the Mutual Security Appropriations Bill, H.R. 6391, 
cut the Administration’s recommendations about one billion; the Senate 
restored about one-half a billion, the majority of which was held in con- 
ference. 

We made particular representation regarding contributions to the 
Technical Assistance Program of the United Nations and the Interna- 
tional Children’s Welfare Work Fund. In both instances, sufficient funds 
were restored—$9,500,000 for Technical Assistance and $9,814,333 for 
International Children’s Welfare Work—to cover American commit- 
ments. The restoration of funds for the U. S. Technical Assistance 
Fund is particularly important because this year for the first time the 
Soviet Government is making a contribution. Had we eliminated prac- 
tically all of our contributions, as the House had suggested, the Rus- 
sians would have had a strong propaganda weapon. 


XVIII. Territories and Possessions 
Canal Zone 
Increased Rents 


The past year was indeed a black year for the U. S. citizen em- 
ployees on the Canal Zone. The day after the last A. F. of L. Con- 
vention adjourned, the Panama Canal Company announced the rental 
for quarters would be increased. The announced increases ranged up to 
108%. The Canal Zone Central Labor Union and Metal Trades Council 
petitioned, without avail, the President of the Company for an exten- 
sion of 6 months to study the necessity of the increase. The American 
Federation of Labor was asked to intercede in the employees’ behalf. 
The Secretary of the Army, as stockholder of the company, was re- 
quested to postpone the increase until an impartial committee could 
investigate the situation. The request was granted. William C. Hush- 
ing, chairman of the Legislative Committee, was detailed to visit the 
Canal Zone, by President Meany, and assist the Central Labor Union 
and Metal Trades Council with a preparation of their case. Hearings 
were held on the Canal Zone November 17, 18, 19 and 20 and the com- 
mittee made its recommendation on December 1. The recommendation 
was considered favorable by the employees. The company accepted 4 
of the 5 recommendations, but in their application made other changes 
in the rent formula. While it resulted in a rent reduction the results 
were not completely satisfactory. Remedial action was requested from 
the Appropriation Committee of Congress. 


Civil Function Reductions 


The House Appropriations Committee took exception to the com- 
pany’s handling of the rent situation in their report. The bill, H. R. 
5376, they reported out, reduced the overseas differential from 25 ta 
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10 percent, eliminated free medical care for employees, and prevented 
the payment of civilian wages to military personnel assigned to civilian 
work in the top supervisory positions on the Zone. 

The House passed the bill four days after it was reported out. It 
was felt that there was insufficient time to make a satisfactory presenta- 
tion in the House so an all out effort by Howard Munro, Legislative 
Representative of the Canal Zone Central Labor Union and Metal 
Trades Council and all members of the National Legislative Committee, 
in the Senate resulted in the Senate reversing the House, and ordering 
an independent comprehensive study of the employees’ compensation 
and so-called fringe benefits. 

The Conference Committee accepted the Senate Amendments return- 
ing the overseas differential to 25% and extending free medical care 
for employees to January 1, 1954, but also accepted the House amend- 
ment to prevent the payment of civilian wages to military personnel. 
Truck Drivers Positions Transferred from 
U. S. Citizen Positions to Alien Positions 

The company chose Christmas week to issue 29 R. I. F.’s to the U. S. 
citizen truck drivers. The company issued a statement that the positions 
would be filled by alien employees in the future. 

The Central Labor Union and Metal Trades Council interceded for 
the truck drivers and succeeded in keeping the U. S. citizens in the posi- 
tions within the Canal Zone but lost those positions where the work 
was entirely in the Republic of Panama. However, no reductions in 
force were given as the employees in the lost positions were assigned 
to other positions. 

Curtailment of Service at Cristobal Shops 

The company announced on February 27 that the Cristobal Industrial 
Shops would be placed in a stand-by status. The initial reduction in 
force was estimated at between 200 and 300. However, with the aid 
of the Metal Trades Department and the American Federation of Labor, 
the final reduction was 130 employees, of which 75 were aliens. 

Income Tax 

Testimony was presented before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to allow the same exemption consideration for U. S. citizens on 
the Canal Zone as they would have received had they resided in the 
U. S. It is expected that favorable action will be received when the 
omnibus tax bill is acted upon next year. 


Deceased Employees Account—H. R. 3477 


This bill was introduced to allow the Canal Zone employees the same 
privileges accorded Federal employees in the United States regarding 
final pay, accumulated leave pay, and other monies due a deceased 
employee. 
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Tort Feasor Bill, H. R. 4881-S. 1810 


These bills will amend the Canal Zone Code to allow a cause for 
action to continue in cases of the death of the negligent cause. Hear- 
ings were held before the House Merchant Marine and Fishery Com- 
mittee and the bill was reported favorable and placed on the calendar. 
Police and Firemen Pay Increase—4589 

H. R. 4589 (Public Law 74) authorized an average of 12% increase in 
salaries for Canal Zone Policemen and Firemen. The law also estab- 
lished longevity pay for the first time. 

Teacher’s Pay Increase—S. 2118 
S. 2118 (Public Law —) authorized an increase of 10% on the first 


$3,000, 8% on the next $2,000 and 6% on the balance of the Canal Zone 
teachers’ salary. 
Retirement 

H. R. 5068 was introduced to allow refunds of retirement payments 
made for time spent in miiltary and naval service, such payments hav- 
ing been made prior to the enactment of the law which authorized credit 
for the time without payment. 

H. R. 5861 and S. 2038 were introduced to increase the alien cash pay- 
ments from $1.00 per month to $1.50 per month for each year of service 
and increased the allowable maximum from $25 to $45 per month. Hear- 
ings were held on both bills and they were favorably reported. §S. 2038 
was objected to by Senator Williams of Delaware. 


Section 640, Defense Appropriation Bill (Public Law No. 179) 

As reported by the House Appropriations Committee the Defense De- 
partment Appropriations Bill for fiscal year 1954 (H. R. 5969) contained 
Sec. 640 prohibiting payment of any differential or allowances to United 
States citizens working in the territory or possession where they reside. 

This prohibition added without notice to any groups affected, includ- 
ing Delegate Bartlett from Alaska and Farrington from Hawaii. When 
reported to the House floor for a general debate, we contacted Repre- 
sentative Sheppard of California on this section of the bill, with the 
request that he make inquiry of the committee leadership on its inten- 
tion or scope of applicability to the Panama Canal Zone. 

We prepared a list of questions which Representative Sheppard sub- 
mitted to Representative Ford. The replies were to the effct that it was 
not the intention to include the Canal Zone and that the Comptroller- 
General would be asked if he would support the subcommittee in this 
position. He further assured Sheppard that if the language in 640 
would include the Canal Zone that correction should be made in the Sen- 
ate in order to make the alterations while the bill was in conference. 

The Comptroller-General ruled that the Canal Zone was not included 
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by the language of 640, based on the fact that 615 (McCarran Amend- 
ment) allows the differential to the Canal Zone. Bartlett sought to 
amend the bill to exclude Alaska, Hawaii and the Canal Zone, but was 
defeated. He then attempted to include another amendment to exclude 
Alaska, but lost. 

Efforts on the Senate side were successful in eliminating the entire 
section 640 in subcommittee. Later the conference excluded civilian em- 
ployees so that prohibition now applies only to military personnel. Rep- 
resentatives of a number of our unions joined in the struggle to obtain 
victory in this instance. 


XIX. Miscellaneous Legislation 
Small Business Administration 


The Small Business Act of 1953 (H. R. 5141) passed the House on 
June 5, and the Senate on July 20, and was approved by the President 
on July 30, 1953, Public Law No. 163, 83rd Congress. 

The act, creates a permanent, independent Small Business Admin- 
istration, under the general direction and supervision of the President. 
The Administration will continue many of the functions of the Small 
Defense Plants Administration, which expired on July 31, 1953, and in 
addition is given powers and duties to encourage and assist small business 
enterprises in peacetime as well as in any future war or mobilization 
period. 

The Small Business Administration is empowered to make loans to 
small business, to enter into Government procurement contracts to be 
sublet to small business, to certify to Government procurement officers 
as to the capacity and credit of small business concerns to undertake 
a specific Government procurement contract and to provide technical and 
managerial aids to small business. In addition it is authorized to en- 
courage the letting of subcontracts to small business by Government 
prime contractors, to make recommendations to appropriate Federal 
agencies to insure that a fair and equitable share of materials go to 
small business, and to cooperate with Government procurement officials 
in order to attain the full use of the productive capacity of small business. 


The American Federation of Labor favored the enactment of this 
legislation. We recognize the need to preserve small business institu- 
tions and free, competitive enterprise. 

Statute of Limitations—H. R. 1218 

H. R. 1218, to remove the statute of limitations of claims before the 
Court of Claims on overtime pay received an adverse report by the sub- 
committee after hearings were held on the bill. 


Alien Property Disposal and Jobs 


The General Analine and Film Corporation was taken over by the 
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Alien Property Custodian as part of other holdings in trust as result of 
the outbreak of World War II. 


Our members employed by this Corporation have been severely handi- 
capped because the company has been restricted in the amounts it can 
spend for development and expansion and creation of more jobs. Sen- 
ators Ives, Lehman and others have worked to get action on S. 2171 and 
H. R. 5896 to permit sale of the Corporation in order to permit the scope 
of its operations to be broadened. 

We gave our best efforts to assist our members so affected to get such 
results as could improve their position and sought assistance of the De- 
partment of Labor because of the job situation. 

The bill had undergone delays in being considered, but began moving 
soon after our taking a hand in the legislation. 

The provisions of §. 2171 later were included in S. 2477 and the two 
bills were considered jointly. Further action can be expected in 1954. 


Japanese Civilian Prisoner-Survivors 


This year, after considerable work on the legislation, we succeeded 
in having reported from the Senate Judiciary Committee, S. 541 to extend 
detention benefits under the War Claims Act of 1948 to employees of 
contractors to the United States. 

The bill was passed by the Senate late in the first session and then 
was referred to the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

It is hoped that now having made this progress in the Senate after 
so many months that the bill can be brought to the House early in 1954. 


Under the War Claims Act of 1948 civilian internees captured in 
the South Pacific were recipients of $2 per day for each day, while they 
were interned; and, military prisoners of war were given $1 a day. 
These payments were made from impounded funds of the Japanese and 
German Governments. Persons to whom §S. 541 would apply and who 
were held as prisoners of war by the Japanese were forced to work 
during their entire internment or until death. 


Only such benefits due these prisoners under provisions of the agree- 
ment with the contractors were received by these victims. They were 
excluded from the benefits accorded civilian and military prisoner in- 
ternees. 

The great majority of these former civilian prisoners of war are 
members of various of our affiliated unions, skilled men who were hired 
for off-shore work erecting installations and other works. 

There are several other bills affecting these groups, including: S. 
1256; S. 224; S. 29; H. R. 3687; H. R. 4422; H. R. 4423. 

The greatest difficulty which has confronted these former prisoners 
who now are working through their organization known as the Workers 
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of Wake, Guam and Cavite has continued in the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

We believe that this year we have made greater progress than for 
some time in the past; and, we expect that relief payments will be in- 
creased and that eventually the Department of Labor will give recogni- 
tion to certain cases by applying its appeals machinery procedures in 
the Bureau of Employees Compensation, something which has been fought 
consistently by the Bureau for a long time. 

In sharp contrast to the haphazard treatment accorded the Congress 
toward these civilian unfortunates is the manner in which hasty last 
minute attention was given to H. R. 5741 and §S. 2315, at the behest of 
the Department of Justice in favor of American military personnel who 
performed compulsory labor for the Japanese. These bills introduced 
late in the session got prompt attention and action and were speeded 
on their way to Presidential signature authorizing some 75 million 
dollars in benefits to be paid. The Senate increased this figure from 
60 million dollars. 


Wire Tapping Legislation 


Several bills H. R. 477 (Keating), H. R. 3552 (Walters), H. R. 408 
(Celler) and H. R. 5149 (Reed, Ill.) were introduced to permit wire 
tapping and use of information obtained in certain criminal and civil 
proceedings. We testified on these bills and filed a brief stating that 
we recognized the desirability for authorizing the use of wire tapping 
by proper federal officials after obtaining a court order in cases in- 
volving the security of the United States. We recommended certain 
amendments to the pending legislation to fully safeguard labor’s rights 
and prevent the use of wire tapping as an anti-labor device. We also 
urged that severe penalties for unauthorized wire tapping be included 
in any bill submitted to the Congress. The Department of Justice insists 
it needs this legislation for effective prosecution of espionage and sedition 
cases. We have discussed the problem with the Deputy Attorney General 
and are confident that our rights will be protected in any legislation 
that will be reported. The House Committee on Judiciary took no action 
on the bills. 


New York-New Jersey Waterfront Compact 


Because of charges made in regard to racketeering on the New York- 
New Jersey Waterfront, especially directed against the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, a Senate Committee headed by Senator 
Tobey held hearings, as did a Commission in New York State, known 
as the Dewey Commission, and a compact between the two States was 
introduced in their respective legislatures designed to remedy the situa- 
tion. The compact was adopted by the New York legislature without 
a dissenting vote, while but one dissension was made in the New Jersey 
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legislature. President Meany testified before the Senate Committee 
and the Dewey Commission. 

Several bills, S. 2383, H. R. 6286, H. R. 6343 and H. R. 6321, were 
introduced requesting approval of the Congress to the compact between 
the two states. The Senate bill was acted on first. It was introduced 
one afternoon, reported out the next morning by the Committee and 
considered and passed the following day by the Senate without hearings 
or without the bill being available prior to its approval by the Committee. 

While the American Federation of Labor, through its Executive 
Council, was actively engaged in endeavoring to cure the situation on 
the waterfronts which was under fire, the pact contained several 
dangerous proposals, so a brief was prepared by the A. F. of L. attorneys 
and presented not only to the House Judiciary Committee, but to each 
individual member of the Committee by the Chairman of the National 
Legislative Committee of the A. F. of L. The bill, S. 2383, was approved 
and became Public Law 252. 

Further information in regard to the Waterfront situation will be 
found elsewhere in the Executive Council report. 

Distribution of Legislative Booklet 


In line with direction from the 1952 Convention, the National Legis- 
lative Committee prepared and distributed thousands of copies of the 
revised edition of “The Legislative Achievements of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” The 1953 edition went to State and City Central 
Bodies, International Unions, locals, members of the Congress, researches, 
students and all others who are interested in knowing of the progress 
of Labor on the national legislative front. 

This year, a more complete explanation of the operation of the Na- 
tional Legislative Committee is included in the introduction to the booklet. 
STATE LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 

The 1952 Convention authorized consideration of expansion of A. F. 
of L. activities to include a State Labor clearing house to gather and 
distribute information on state legislation. 

The National Legislative Committee has been assigned this work and 
has been assembling information on a preliminary basis through contact 
with the State Federations of Labor. Further information will be 
available which will be sent to each state or any other affiliated bodies 
desiring them. 

Information on the “millionaires amendment,” compulsory arbitra- 
tion and “right-to-work” laws already have been distributed. The out- 
come of some proposals considered this year in the respective Legisla- 
tures follow. 


Superb efforts by our state labor organizations prevented passage 
of unfavorable legislation and in many states improvements were made. 
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Anti-discrimination Laws 

Proposals in the Kansas and Alaska legislatures, which became law, 
prohibit employment discrimination because of creed, race or national 
origin. 

The law enacted in Kansas emphasizes conciliation and education 
rather than mandatory enforcement and is similar to the laws of 
Colorado, Indiana and Wisconsin. 

The Kansas law is similar to the New York law and that of seven 
other states being of the mandatory type. 


Minimum Wage Laws 

Two states and Hawaii upped the minimum wage. 

New Hampshire from fifty to sixty cents and Nevada from fifty to 
seventy-five cents, however the latter law applies only to females. 

Hawaii raised the minimum to sixty-five cents in Honolulu and to 
fifty-five cents in the other islands. 

An exemption from the law previously applied to employes of 
religious, nonprofit and charitable organizations in Massachusetts was 
removed. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

The data below indicates improvements made by states in their 
workmen’s compensation laws. Alaska and Hawaii also made improve- 
ments. Kansas and Oklahoma included certain occupational diseases, 
so all but two states now have such coverage. 

Colorado—Top weekly benefits were raised to $29.75, or 66% per cent 
of average weekly pay, whichever is lower. The previous limit has been 
$28, or 50 per cent. Coverage of occupational disease was also extended. 


Connecticut—Top benefits were raised from $36 to $40 per week, or 
from 50 to 60 per cent of an employe’s weekly wage. Occupational 
disease coverage was also extended. 


Delaware—Changed law to provide that payments shall be made from 
the first day in cases where employes are out for at least seven days. 
Burial allowances were increased from $225 to $300. 

Florida—Funeral expenses were increased from $150 to $350. Part- 
time workers, who habitually work part-time, were made eligible. 

Idaho—Provided a $3 a week across-the board increase in top weekly 
benefits and increased highest death benefits from $10,000 to $14,000. 

Illinois—Increased top weekly benefits from $25.50 to $29 and raised 
death benefits in some categories from $9,600 to $10,750. 

Indiana—Top weekly benefits were boosted from $27 to $30. 

Kansas—Highest weekly benefit was raised from $25 to $28 and the 
top death benefit was increased to $9,000. Certain specified occupational 
diseases were brought under the law. 
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Maryland—Benefits were liberalized and the membership of the State 
Industrial Accident Commission was increased from four to five. 


Massachusetts—A special commission to study workmen’s compensa- 
tion was created. 


Michigan—The length of time over which payments can be made in 
all classes was increased about 10 per cent. The burial allowance was 
increased from $400 to $500. 


Montana—A $3 a week increase in all categories brought top weekly 
benefits to $30.50. Burial payments were raised from $250 to $300 and 
the highest hospital payment was increased from $1,200 to $1,500. A 
committee was appointed to study occupational diseases. 

Nebraska—Top weekly benefits were adjusted from $26 to $28. 

Nevada—Benefits were increased an average of $25 per month. Death 
benefits were increased from $5,000 to $7,000 and the top hospital pay- 
ment was raised from $750 to $1,250. Coverage was liberalized to include 
a number of specified occupational diseases or “any other occupational 
disease.” 

New Jersey—The top benefit in all categories was raised to $30 per 
week. The death benefit was increased from $25 to $30. 

New York—The Assembly appropriated $200,000 for a study of the 
high cost of workmen’s compensation insurance in the state. 


North Dakota—Raised the top weekly allowance for temporary total 
disability, including dependency allowances to dependents, from $42 to 
$42.50. Death benefits to widows and dependent children were raised 
from $26.50 to $30 a week. 


Ohio—Benefits for permanently and totally disabled employes were 
increased so that none would draw less than $25 a week. 


Oklahoma—A new occupational disease law was passed listing specific 
occupational diseases for which coverage would be provided. 


Pennsylvania—Increased top compensation and occupational disease 
benefits from $30 to $32.50 per week. Top limit on occupational disease 
benefits was raised from $6,500 to $7,500. Partial disability compensation 
was raised from $21.25 to $23 a week and the eligibility period was 
extended from 300 to 350 weeks. 

South Carolina—Top weekly benefits were raised from $25 to $35 
but the benefit waiting period was increased from three to seven days. 

South Dakota—Benefits were increased to provide from $12 to $28 
a week. Death or total and permanent disability benefits were raised 
from $7,500 to $8,500. 

Tennessee—Increased top weekly benefits for total disability from 
$25 to $28 a week and raised death or total and permanent disability 
benefits from $7,500 to $8,500. 

Utah—A study of the state occupational disease act, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and related problems was authorized. 
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West Virginia—Benefits for total temporary disability were raised 
to range from $18 to $30 a week. They had been from $15 to $25, 


Wisconsin—Top benefits for temporary or total disability were raised 
from $42.86 to $60 a week. The top benefit for permanent partial dis- 
ability was set at $52.86. 

The following states now have “right to work” laws: 

Arizona—Ch. 81, March 20, 1947. Inoperative until approved by 
referendum. Approved by referendum 1948. (Also constitutional amend- 
ment dealing with right to work adopted at general election November 
1946.) 

Arkansas—Act. No. 101, February 2, 1947. (Also constitutional 
amendment adopted at general election November, 1944.) 

Georgia—Act. No. 140, March 27, 1947. 

Iowa—Ch. 296, April 28, 1947. 

Nebraska—Ch. 177, June 10, 1947. (Also constitutional amendment 
adopted at general election November, 1946.) 

Nevada—Ch. 95, March 14, 1951, amending a 1907 act. (The 1907 
act had been interpreted to prohibit closed shops until the State Supreme 
Court in 1949 declared that it did not.) In addition, at the general 
election, November, 1952, the voters approved an initiative measure 
applying only to rights of employment of persons not members of unions. 

North Carolina—Ch. 328, March 18, 1947. 

North Dakota—Ch. 243, March 13, 1947. Inoperative till approved 
in primary election, June, 1948. (Approved at election.) 

South Dakota—Ch. 92, March 11, 1947. (A constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted at November, 1936, general election.) 

Tennessee—Ch. 36, February 21, 1947. 

Texas—Ch. 74, April 8, 1947. 

Virginia—Ch., 2, January 21, 1947. 

In addition, a Florida constitutional amendment declaring that the 
right of persons to work shall not be denied on account of membership or 
nonmembership in a labor union, was adopted in 1944, but there has 
been no implementing legislation. Of the states listed above, the legisla- 
ture of only one state, Virginia, did not meet this year. 

The following states considered right-to-work legislation, this year, 
but, organized labor prevented their passage. In six states they were 
defeated by record votes. 

California Maryland 

Colorado Missouri 

Connecticut Oklahoma 

Idaho Oregon 
Indiana Utah 
Kansas W yoming 
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States Which Abolished Union Security 

State Reference 
Arizona 2, 35 
Florida 
Georgia > 140 (1947) 

Iowa Iowa Code C. 736 A (1950) 
Nebraska ..............Nebr. Rev. Stat. 48-219 (Cum. Suppl. 1951) 
INGUMAID @oiy.iccsrew aise mes Nev.* Comp. Laws Ann. 10473 (1929), as 
amended, Nev. Laws (1951), C. 95. 
New Hampshire ........ N. H. Rev. Laws C. 212; 21 (1942) 
North Carolina ..... 0+ N. C. Code 95-78 (1943) 
North Dakota ..........N. Dak. Rev. Code 34-0914 
South Dakota S. Dak. Laws (1949) C. 80 
Tennessee Tenn. Code Ann. 11412.8 
‘ex. Rev. Code Civ. Stat. Ann. Art. 7428-1 
(Suppl. 1952) 
Virginia 

The following listed states have no special restrictions on Union 
security: 

California Maine New Jersey Rhode Island 
Delaware Maryland New Mexico South Carolina 
Idaho Michigan New York Utah 

Illinois Minnesota Ohio Vermont 
Indiana Mississippi Oklahoma Washington 
Kentucky Missouri Oregon West Virginia 
Louisiana Montana Pennsylvania Wyoming 

Among the above-listed states, Maine decisively defeated an anti- 
Union security referendum, as also did New Mexico, both in 1948. New 
York specifically recognizes Union security agreements. Louisiana and 
Maryland laws declare Union security agreements to be against public 
policy, but there is no penalty provision. 

Among states not included in the above list, in Alabama, a 1943 law 
states that every person shall be free to join or refrain from joining a 
labor union, but the courts have declared that this section does not 
prevent a closed shop contract. (Hotel and Restaurant Employes Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders International League of America et al 
vs. Arthur Greenwood et al (30 So. 2nd 696.) 

Four other states regulate, but do not prohibit union security agree- 
ments. In Colorado, Kansas and Wisconsin, specified types of union 
security agreements are prohibited unless an election has been held and 
a certain percentage of employes have voted in favor of the agreement. 
In Kansas, an agreement is permitted if approved by a majority of the 
employes, while in Colorado at least three-fourths of the employes must 
signify approval. Under the Wisconsin law, it is necessary for two- 
thirds of the employes to approve the agreement. 


In Massachusetts, restrictions are placed on closed shop agreements 
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by provisions of the State Labor Relations Act. The law specifies that 
such contracts do not apply to an employe who is not eligible for full 
membership and voting rights in the labor union. The law also makes 
it an unfair labor practice for an employer to discharge or otherwise 
discriminate against an employe for nonmembership in a union having 
a closed shop agreement with the employer, unless the union certifies 
that the employe was denied admission to the union or deprived of mem- 
bership as a result of a bona fide occupational disqualification or of the 
administration of discipline. The Labor Relations Commission is au- 
thorized to determine whether an employe has been unlawfully suspended 
or expelled from a union or refused membership in the union. 

Among the states thus far included, some have variations of anti- 
labor laws or Constitutional provisions prohibiting various types of 
picketing or other forms of strike activities. 


Changes in State Unemployment 
Insurance Laws January-June, 1953 


As of June 30, thirty-nine of the 46 legislatures which met in 1953 
have adjourned. Some unemployment insurance legislation was enacted 
in all of these except for Missouri, South Carolina and Utah. Unem- 


ployment insurance legislation is pending in the 7 State legislatures 
which are still in session. 


Coverage 


While eight States enacted amendments to the coverage provisions, 
the enactments in only three States are significant, Florida extended 
coverage to employers of eight in eight weeks with a payroll of $12,000 
in the current or preceding calendar quarter; Connecticut provided man- 
datory coverage for State employes and elective coverage for employes 
of its political subdivisions; Washington extended coverage to employes 
of public utility districts and public power authorities. 


Weekly Benefit Amount 


As in the past two legislative sessions, the greatest emphasis was on 
adjusting the maximum weekly benefit amount to reflect the increase 
in wage levels. Eighteen States increased the maximum weekly benefit 
amount by amounts varying from $1 to $6. Alaska increased its maxi- 
mum to $35; eight States* increased to $30; Colorado and Oklahoma to 
$28; Maine to $27; Georgia, Nebraska, North Dakota and Tennessee to 
$26; South Dakota to $25; and Montana to $23. 

Seven States increased the minimum weekly benefit amount by 
amounts varying from $1 to $4. Maine increased its minimum to $9; 
five increased to $10;+ Minnesota to $11. 








* Connecticut, Maryland, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Nevada, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. ; 
+ Nebraska, Oklahoma, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
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In most of the States, the present formula for determining the weekly 
benefit amount was merely extended to the new maximum, but in three 
States the formula was changed. Alaska changed from 1/20 of high- 
quarter earnings to an annual wage formula; Montana changed from a 
uniform fraction of 1/22 to a weighted schedule of 1/26-1/28 of high- 
quarter earnings; Wyoming changed from a 1/20 fraction to a weighted 
schedule of 1/21-1/25 of high-quarter earnings. Under these amend- 
ments, the weekly benefit amount will be decreased for all claimants 
whose benefit amount was below the former maximum. In contrast 
Maine liberalized its annual wage formula by increasing the benefit 
amount by $1 at each benefit level. 


Dependents’ Allowances 

No State adopted a provision for dependents’ allowances. Alaska 
increased the maximum allowance from $18 to $35. Nevada increased 
the allowance from $3 to $5 for the second and each additional depend- 
ent; increased the maximum allowance from $12 to $20 and provided 
that the maximum augmented benefit amount may not exceed the lesser 
of $50 or 6 per cent of the individual’s high-quarter wages. 


Qualifying Requirements 


Fourteen States made some amendments to the qualifying wage re- 
quirement. Four States* increased the minimum qualifying wage only 
(three of these were the result of the increase in the minimum weekly 
benefit amount); six States} increased the qualifying requirement for 
all claimants. Alaska changed from a flat requirement of $150 to $300. 
However, under its former benefit formula an individual would have 
had to have earned $581 to be eligible for the maximum benefit amount 
of $30. Under the new formula he must have earned $2,500 to be eligible 
for $30. Rhode Island changed from a flat qualifying amount of $300 
to one of 30 times the weekly benefit amount, thus requiring approxi- 
mately the same attachment to the covered labor force for high paid as 
for low paid workers; Wyoming increased the qualifying wage require- 
ment from 25 to 26 times the weekly benefit amount, Tennessee changed 
from 25 times the minimum weekly benefit amount and 30 times for all 
above the minimum to 40 times the weekly benefit amount for benefit 
amounts from $5-$15 and 50 times for amounts from $16-$26, thus 
requiring approximately 20 and 26 weeks of work to qualify; Vermont 
retained its 30 times the weekly benefit amount qualifying requirement 
but added that 14 of the qualifying wages must have been earned in the 
3rd or 4th quarter of the base period, thus increasing the qualifying 
wage requirement by amounts varying from about 3 per cent for individ- 
uals whose weekly benefit amount is $11 to 20 per cent for those at the 
maximum ($25). Oklahoma retained the qualifying requirement of 20 
times the weekly benefit amount but added that wages must have been 


* Connecticut, Maine, Minnesota, and West Virginia. 
+ Alaska, Montana, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont and Wyoming. 
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earned in at least 2 quarters; since under the former law individuals 
could qualify on wages in only 1 quarter all claimants will have to earn 
more than formerly in order to qualify; Nebraska retained its $300 
qualifying amount but adds that the individual must have earned at 
least $150 in each of 2 quarters, in effect, increasing the qualifying 
requirement for most claimants. 

Two States liberalized the qualifying requirement. Georgia pro- 
vided that if an individual cannot qualify at his computed weekly 
benefit amount, but can qualify at the next lower benefit amount, he 
shall be paid at that amount. South Dakota added as an alternative to 
14% times high quarter wage requirement that an individual with base 
period earnings of $600 and wages in more than 1 quarter would qualify 
for benefits. 

Duration of Benefits 


Four States extended the maximum duration. Alaska and Minnesota 
from 25 to 26 weeks; Massachusetts from 23 to 26 weeks; and Wyoming 
to 20 to 26 weeks. Four States extended the minimum duration. Alaska 
from 8-12 weeks; Connecticut from 6 to 8 weeks; Minnesota from 14 to 
15 weeks and Wyoming from 6-8 weeks. Three States increased the 
duration obtainable by all claimants. West Virginia by increasing uni- 
form duration from 23 to 24 weeks; Connecticut by increasing the dura- 
tion fraction from %4 to 1% of base period wages; Wyoming by changing 
the duration fraction from %4 to a weighted schedule of 30-26 per cent 
of base period wages. In contrast, Alaska changed its fraction from 1% 
to a weighted schedule of from 382-33 per cent of base period wages. 
Maryland increased duration for claimants with dependents by placing 
dependents’ allowances outside the duration formula, 


Disqualification 

Seven* States made changes in their disqualification provisions for 
voluntarily leaving work and discharge for misconduct. These changes 
increased the severity of the statutory provisions. 

Voluntary Leaving Provisions—Arkansas changed from a flat dis- 
qualification period of 10 weeks to a variable period of from 6-10 weeks 
and restricted “good cause” to “attributable to the employer,” except in 
cases of leaving for illness, injury or disability or personal emergency if 
an effort is made to preserve job rights and except where a wife has left 
work in order to follow her husband to another city, provided she seeks 
work immediately in the new location. Massachusetts changed from a 
period of from 4-10 weeks to the duration of the unemployment and 
until the claimant has earned at least his weekly benefit amount in each 
of 4 weeks. Oklahoma restricted “good cause” to “connected with last 
work;” changed the disqualification period from 3 weeks after leaving 
to 7 weeks after claim is filed. Wyoming changed the disqualification 


* Arkansas, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, West Virginia and 
Wyoming. 
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period from 1-5 weeks to duration of the unemployment and until em- 
ployed for 1 week and repealed the mandatory reduction of benefit rights. 
Connecticut provided that the disqualification would not apply if claimant 
accepted a job while on lay-off from his regular job and left when recalled 
by regular employer, or if he leaves work which is outside his regular 
trade to return to such trade. Jowa provided that the disqualification 
doesn’t apply if individual left work to enter armed forces. West Vir- 
ginia disqualified an individual leaving to attend school and until his 
return to covered employment. Rhode Island extended the period of 
disqualification from 3 weeks to 3-5 weeks. 

Discharge for Misconduct—Arkansas substituted a variable disquali- 
fication period of 6-10 weeks for a flat period of 10 weeks, and in cases 
of gross misconduct provided for disqualification for the duration of the 
unemployment and until the claimant is employed for 10 weeks at wages 
at least equalling his weekly benefit amount. Massachusetts provided 
a disqualification for the duration of the unemployment and until the 
claimant has earned at least his weekly benefit amount in each of 4 weeks 
replacing a disqualification for from 4-10 weeks. Oklahoma changed 
the disqualification period from 4 weeks after the discharge to 7 weeks 
after the claim is filed. Rhode Island which formerly provided a period 
of from 1-10 weeks now provides from 3-10 weeks. Wyoming changed 
from a period of from 1-5 weeks to the duration of unemployment and 
until employed for 1 week and repealed the reduction in benefit rights. 

Other Disqualifications—Seven* States provided administrative dis- 
qualifications for persons filing fraudulent claims. Four} States provide 
a disqualification for unemployment due to pregnancy. Montana can- 
celed wages earned from an employer from whom individual is receiving 
a pension. Arkansas added a proviso that disqualification for receipt 
of a pension shall not apply if the worker contributed toward the pension. 
Connecticut, Oklahoma and West Virginia provided for a disqualification 
if the claimant is receiving a pension financed by a base-period employer, 
but if the pension is less than benefits for which he would have been 
eligible, the claimant gets the difference. 

Experience Rating 

Nineteen States amended their experience rating provisions, most of 
these permitting the assignment of lower tax rates than before. North 
Carolina changed its system of experience rating from an employer 
reserve account with a partial pool to a pooled fund reserve ratio system. 
Sixt States increased the number of rate schedules applicable when the 
unemployment compensation fund reached specified levels. The effective 
schedule for the next rate year in most of these States will allow lower 
tax rates. New Mexico and Wyoming decreased the number of alterna- 
tive rate schedules. Avizona and North Dakota added provisions allow- 


* Alaska, Connecticut, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Dakota, and West 
Virginia. 

+ Connecticut, Maine, Montana and Oklahoma. 

t Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Maryland, North Carolina, and North Dakota. 
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ing voluntary contributions. Nebraska, South Dakota and West Virginia 
added provisions permitting the allocation of interest on the trust fund 
to employer’s accounts. Six$ States amended or added provisions for 
the omission of benefit charges after disqualifying acts. Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, and Nebraska added a provision preserving the experience of 
employers who enter the armed forces and Minnesota extended its present 
provision. Tennessee provided a penalty rate of 3 per cent, but New 
Mexico repealed its penalty rate. Georgia provided a special computation 
date for new employers which allows them to obtain a reduced rate sooner. 
It also extended its “war risk” provision. Massachusetts provided that 
specified portions of employer’s tax would be credited to the solvency 
account when such account was at specified levels, instead of assessing 
specified additional tax on employers for the solvency account. 


§ Arizona, Arkansas, Iowa, Montana, North Dakota, and Wyoming. 
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HOUSING 


Far-reaching gains made in the course of the last two decades in the 
exercise of public responsibility toward meeting the housing needs of 
the nation have been sharply cut back in recent months. Without as 
much as one public hearing, Congress stopped the low-rent public housing 
program by denying funds necessary to carry it on. The only construc- 
tion permitted by this year’s Appropriation Bill is limited to 29,000 low- 
rent units from among those already under contract. This action brings 
to a virtual halt the vitally needed low-rent housing and slum clearance 
program initiated with A. F. of L. help in 1937. This arbitrary and 
abrupt elimination of the program that has served as the keystone to the 
nation’s housing effort not only denied to low-income families and slum 
dwellers the hope of obtaining good homes, but also destroyed the last 
vestiges of the comprehensive program of housing aids enacted by Con- 
gress in 1949. 

Realization of the national policy goal of a “decent home for every 
American family” was made even more remote by the administrative 
action raising interest rates on FHA-insured mortgage loans and on mort- 
gage loans to veterans. Good housing was thus moved further out of 
financial reach of home buyers of modest means. 

At the same time, with the premature termination of rent controls on 
July 31, 1958, over 6 million tenant families, including nearly 25 million 
persons, were left without protection against sharp rent increases. It is 
expected that substantial rent increases will quickly go into effect in 
many communities, and that in most areas even more extensive increases 
will take place after October 1, the date on which most leases come up 
for renewal. As the result, hundreds of thousands of families will no 
doubt be forced to seek other quarters or to double up, intensifying the 
housing problem. 

Even in the case of housing occupied by the families of enlisted men, 
the landlord lobby has succeeded in bringing about a raise in rents. Tens 
of thousands of families of men in the armed services, living in housing 
projects operated by the military departments, have had their rents 
boosted to the levels of rents maintained for privately owned housing 
in the same areas. The result of this action is that the higher rents will 
in many cases exceed the housing allowance provided for the purpose by 
the military services. 

While residential construction was maintained at a high level in the 
last three years, somewhat exceeding the annual rate of 1 million units 
in each year, the number of starts in 1951 and 1952 did not come up to 
the record of almost 1,400,000 units started in 1950. At the beginning of 
1958, the volume of residential construction was running somewhat ahead 
of the preceding year, but in March the trend turned downward. In the 
second quarter of this year the rate of housing starts was falling behind 
the rate maintained the year before, indicating a slowdown in residential 
building. It may be expected that by the end of the year the number of 
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non-farm dwelling units started will be over 1 million, but will fall short 
of the pace set three years ago. 

In the meantime, our population is maintaining a healthy rate of 
growth, the number of new families is increasing and new communities 
in previously undeveloped areas are growing up. It is clear that the 
current volume of residential construction is far below the nation’s 
requirements for growth and is far from sufficient to replace the dilapi- 
cated and substandard dwellings in the slums and blighted areas of today. 


Housing Need—Accumulated Physical Requirements for Non-farm 
Housing in the United States, 1954-1959 


(In millions of dwelling units) 


(1) Substandard unite, 1950... 6.6.0.6. cece Seudaleed ca BS 
( 2) Units becoming substandard, 1950-1959.............. A 
( 3) Total substandard units accumulated through 1959.... 9.3 
( 4) Less substandard units suitable for rehabilitation...... 1.4 
( 5) Total substandard units to be replaced............... 1.9 
( 6) Units destroyed by disaster and demolition........... 4 
( 7) Temporary housing units removed................... eo 
(8) Total replacement need, 1950-59........ bia nina Oe eaten 8.6 
( 9) Increase in number of non-farm families, 1950-1959.. 6.0 
(10) Undoubling of doubled-up families................... 1.3 
(11) Allowance for 4 per cent effective vacancy rate...... a 0 
(12) Total need for additional housing 1950-59........046. 8.3 
(18) Total need for replacement and addition, 1950-59...... 16.9 
(14) Less non-farm housing constructed, April, 1950-Dec., 
PRES ois oe Obs whic De RE RTS ORME R EE Re RRO 4.4 
Total net need, 1954-69 <2. cic ee i cecswcweszen 12.5 


Sources: 


Line (1) From 1950 Census of Housing 
(in thousands) 


Tete) MoM-Tarim GHAPIGRISE oc cvcciciccicccsdvevcvensecs . 2,569 
Urban not dilapidated but without private toilet and bath.. 3,394 

Assuming two-thirds of rural non-farm not dilapidated but 
without private toilet and bath are substandard.......... 1,967 
i ee. a err 7,930 


Line ( 2) Estimate of Housing and Home Finance Agency (How Big 
Is the Housing Job?, pp. 12-13) 
Line (4) A. F. of L. estimate: 


Units substandard in 1950 suitable for rehabilitation...... 1,040 
Units becoming substandard through 1959 suitable for re- 
CE. tcbednethe rose eh ddeHsncseevbe®s eae dnn erase 400 


Total substandard units suitable for rehabilitation.. 1,440 
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Line j HHFA estimate, ibid., p. 13 
Line HHFA estimate, ibid., p. 13 
Line ¢ HHFA estimate, ibid., p. 1% 
Line Assumes construction of separate units for two-thirds of 
doubled up families related to head of household in 1950, 
and all doubled up families unrelated to head of household 
in 1950 (as shown by Census release P-20, No. 33, Feb. 
12, 1951): 
Two-thirds of related families..... 
All unrelated families.......... 


> 
> 


Total number of units needed for undoubling of doubled 
up families .. 
Needed vacancies for effective 4 per cent 
1960 (HHFA estimate, ibid., p. 13) 
Less effective vacancies in 1950 (Census of Housing) 


Total number of additional units needed by 1960 to allow 
for 4 percent effective vacancy rate 
Line (14) Housing starts reported by Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
April, 1950-Dec., 1952, plus A. F. of L. estimate of 1.1 mil- 
lion starts for 1953. 


The accompanying table shows the estimate prepared by the Housing 
Committee of the A. F. of L. of the housing need of the country in the 
next six years. This extremely conservative estimate indicates that, in 
order to meet the full national need for replacement as well as new hous- 
ing, 12.5 million units would have to be built in the next six years. This 
means that in order to be truly effective, the annual volume of construc- 
tion would have to be maintained at the average annual rate of better 
than 2 million units a year. Thus we are confronted with the plain neces- 
sity to do everything possible to encourage expansion in the volume of 
residential construction. If the rate of construction does not exceed the 
present levels, the housing deficit of the nation will become greater from 
year to year. 

Much of our existing housing supply is of poor quality. Too many 
of the houses that are now being built are below minimum standards of 
adequacy for family living. Recent studies indicate that a large propor- 
tion of home buyers have found that their new homes have lacked suf- 
ficient living space and storage facilities for suitable family life. 

Very little rental housing has been built since the war and even the 
units that have become available have been too costly for most families. 
Unable to obtain rental accommodations within their means, many work- 
ers have sought to purchase houses, only to find that most of the houses 
being built for sale are far too expensive for middle income families. 

The Federal Housing Administration and Veterans Administration 
programs protect the banks and other mortgage-lending institutions 
against possible default by the borrower but neither the purchaser of the 
house nor the workers engaged in building it are afforded any protection. 

The A. F. of L. has urged that the interests of home buyers under these 
programs should be protected by requiring builders to sign a warranty 
against structural defects that may develop within the first two years 
after completion of the house. This proposal was again presented in the 
congressional hearings by the A. F. of L. and was approved by the House 
as an amendment to the 1953 Housing Act, but failed to get Senate 
approval. We have also urged the adoption of a plan which would permit 
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home purchasers to delay their regular payments for a limited period 
without losing their property if they are forced to do so by unemploy- 
ment, illness, death in the family or other emergency. We have also 
asked that all builders under the FHA and VA programs be required to 
pay their employees at least the wage prevailing in the locality. 


Public Housing 


When the Housing Act of 1949 became law, authorizing construction 
of 810,000 low-rent public housing units over a six-year period, there 
was every reason to expect that, at long last, a real beginning would 
be made in providing decent homes for low-income families. The need 
for homes within the financial reach of such families has never been 
successfully challenged and there was overwhelming evidence then, as 
there is now, that private builders were either unable or unwilling to 
provide housing for low-income families within their means. 

Despite the overwhelming evidence of the need for the low-rent public 
housing program, and in the face of the congressional mandate in the 
Housing Act of 1949, we have had to fight against an all-out drive to kill 
the program almost from the moment the 1949 Act took effect. At first, 
the opponents of the program concentrated their efforts at the local and 
state levels where they attempted to secure referendums, municipal 
ordinances or state laws which would make it impossible or extremely 
difficult for the local housing authorities to go ahead with construction of 
low-rent public housing projects. Although they had some early suc- 
cesses, they have not been able to block the public housing program in 
most cities and states. Public housing has been stopped by public refer- 
endum in 40 localities, but programs are going ahead in 1,224 communi- 
ties. During the past year, anti-public housing legislative proposals were 
introduced in 25 state legislatures. By mid-July only one state (Mon- 
tana) had enacted such legislation, indicating the widespread grass-roots 
support for the low-rent public housing program. 

Realizing that most communities want public housing and will not 
take local action to stop the program, the real estate interests have 
sought to kill the public housing program by securing enactment of 
riders to congressional appropriation bills prohibiting construction of 
public housing or at least drastically limiting the number of units that 
could be built under the program. In 1951 and again in 1952, they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining congressional enactments sharply limiting the 
number of public housing units that could be built during the year. The 
limit was set at 50,000 units for the year ending June 30, 1952, and 
35,000 units for the year ending in June, 1953. Each year, unsuccessful 
attempts were made to secure a 5,000-unit limitation. Finally, this year 
Congress set the final 20,000-unit limit in the Appropriation Bill, accom- 
panied by a declaration that no further construction is to be provided for 
in the years ahead. 

By May 31, 1953, a total of 93,465 low rent public housing units had 
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been completed under the program authorized by the 1949 Act. While 
many low-income families have thus been enabled to obtain decent hous- 
ing, it is a far cry from the 810,000 units authorized by the 1949 
legislation. 

Our task in the coming year is to make a concerted drive for the 
resumption of a full-scale program of low-rent housing for families with 
low incomes, based on the combination of Federal aid and local com- 
munity responsibility. We consider the publicly-aided low-rent housing 
plan as indispensable in any balanced attempt to meet the nation’s hous- 
ing need. 


Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment 





The setbacks which the public housing program has suffered have also 
seriously handicapped the slum clearance and urban redevelopment pro- 
gram. This program, also authorized by the Housing Act of 1949, pro- 
vides for Federal loans and grants to assist local redevelopment programs. 

Local communities have planned their redevelopment projects with 
the expectation that most of the families forced to move from their 
present dwellings by the slum clearance operations would be able to 
obtain accommodations in public housing developments. The restrictions 
on public housing, therefore, have had the effect in many areas of hold- 
ing back the slum clearance and urban redevelopment work. In some 
communities where slum clearance has gone ahead, it has been at the 
expense of the occupants of slum sites, a large proportion of them 
Negroes, who could not find adequate housing elsewhere in the com- 
munity. 

Urban redevelopment projects have varied considerably from one 
community to another. Some of them will undoubtedly contribute to 
sound urban growth and result in an increase in the number of livable 
dwellings in well-planned neighborhoods available to moderate income 
families. In other areas, low-income families have been cleared out of 
areas scheduled to be redeveloped for expensive housing which only well- 
to-do families can afford. Trade unionists should watch closely their 
local urban redevelopment programs and urge that they be directed 
primarily toward providing good homes and neighborhood environment 
for lower and middle income families. 






















End of Rent Control 










Federal rent controls ended on July 31 in all communities except a 
handful of areas in which military installations or atomic energy plants 
are located. Rent control was killed in disregard of unmistakable evi- 
dence of hardship such premature termination would bring to tenant 
families. 






Even before rent controls expired, it had been evident that their pre- 
mature termination would repeat the experience of other communities 
where rent controls were removed too soon. In St. Louis, for example, 
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in early July, rent increases averaging 83 per cent and ranging much 
higher were shown in a survey conducted by the Central Trades and 
Labor Union. As demonstrated in previously decontrolled communities, 
it was certain that low-income families would be hit hardest by the rent 
increases. 

By mid-July, only four states, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, had enacted 
legislation permitting local rent controls. In addition, New York, where 
a state-wide rent control has been in effect for several years, has retained 
these controls in weakened form. 


Increase in Interest Rates 


On May 2, 1953, increased interest rates were put into effect for 
government-guaranteed mortgages under the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and Veterans’ Administration programs. Interest rate on VA 
loans to veterans was increased to 4% per cent and the rate on FHA- 
guaranteed mortgages to an effective rate of 5 per cent. The increase 
in interest rates for residential mortgages followed an increase in inter- 
est rates on long-term government bonds. 

This increase was avowedly intended to attract the flow of mortgage 
money from lending institutions which had been severely curtailed. The 
change, however, failed to accomplish the purpose, with the lenders obvi- 
ously jockeying for even higher return on their loan investment. At the 
same time, the increase in interest rates has added to the already high 
costs of home ownership. In the long run, therefore, higher interest 
rates may mean a reduction in the market for new homes and a drag 
on the needed expansion of home building activity, with adverse effects 
on employment and the economy as a whole. 


Housing Amendments of 1953 


Last June, at the windup of the session, Administration-sponsored 
bills were introduced in both Houses of Congress, the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1953 (S. 2103 and H. R. 5667). These bills raised by $1.5 billion 
the legal ceiling on FHA mortgage insurance and provided for termina- 
tion of government aids for defense housing and community facilities 
authorized by the Housing Act of 1951. 


In testimony before the House and Senate Banking and Currency 
Committees which considered these bills, the A. F. of L. stressed the 
continued need for housing and community facilities in defense areas and 
urged that government assistance for these programs be extended for 
at least another year. In addition, we recommended that government 
loans be made available to veterans and cooperative housing groups 
unable to obtain housing loan funds at reasonable rates. We also asked 
for a provision which would encourage construction of rental housing 
and called for the requirement of a builder’s warranty to the home buyer 
against structural defects. In addition, we asked for the payment of 
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prevailing wage rates to workers employed on building housing under 
the FHA and VA programs. 

As enacted, the Housing Amendments of 1953 incorporated, at least 
in part, some of the A. F. of L.’s recommendations. They fell short, 
however, of the kind of legislation which would be necessary to encour- 
age expanded housing activity to meet the nation’s major housing needs 
and to sustain an expanding economy. The 1953 law has the following 
major provisions: (1) Increase in the authorization of FHA insurance 
by $1.5 billion; (2) Extension of government assistance for defense 
housing and community facilities for an additional year; (3) Authori- 
zation to lower down payments and lengthen the amortization period on 
government guaranteed mortgages of less than $12,000 when such action 
is deemed necessary to stimulate home building activity; and (4) Modifica- 
tion of financial terms for government insured rental and cooperative 
housing to provide some slight encouragement for construction of such 
types of housing. Provisions for making more funds available for gov- 
ernment loans to veterans, approved by the Senate, and the A. F. of L. 
proposal for builder’s warranty, approved by the House, were dropped 
in the final enactment. 


Cooperative and Middle Income Housing 


While depriving low-income families of the opportunity to obtain 
decent homes through the low-rent public housing program, Congress 
has failed to take the necessary steps to permit middle-income families 
to obtain housing they can afford. These families would need no financial 
subsidy to obtain good homes if houses were available at prices which 
did not reflect excessive speculative profits and high financial charges. 
We have had a convincing demonstration of what can be done through 
the medium of cooperative housing under the limited assistance to coop- 
erative housing authorized by the Housing Act of 1950. Although the 
financial terms available under this program are not particularly favor- 
able, the non-profit aspects of the cooperative housing projects have 
meant that they have involved for their members housing costs consid- 
erably less than comparable projects: built by speculative builders. 


A number of A. F. of L. affiliates have sponsored outstanding cooper- 
ative housing developments which are providing good living accommo- 
dations at reasonable cost for thousands of their own members and other 
middle-income families. A. F. of L. unions which have sponsored cooper- 
ative housing projects include the Electrical Workers, Meat Cutters, 
Teamsters, Ladies’ Garment Workers, and Upholsterers. The latter is 
sponsoring a non-profit retirement village for its older members, designed 
along the most up-to-date, non-institutional lines. 


Better Housing for America 


Whether we are successful in assuring a decent home to every family 
will in large part determine whether we can make it possible for all 
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families to enjoy an American standard of living. Success in achieving 
our housing goals will also play an important role in sustaining a high 
level of economic activity and full employment. 

The housing activity of the American Federation of Labor has been 
carried on during the past year by our Housing Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Vice President Harry C. Bates. Other members of the 
committee are James A. Brownlow, Robert Byron, Richard J. Gray, and 
Adolph Held, with Boris Shishkin serving as secretary of the committee. 
The committee has presented the housing policies and programs of the 
A. F. of L. to the Congress and to the administrative agencies concerned 
with housing. It has also attempted to keep our affiliates informed about 
all of the important housing developments. In its work the committee 
has had the benefit of cooperation and assistance of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department. During the past year, as for many 
previous years, the National Housing Conference, with our active assist- 
ance, has helped to stimulate broad public support in the halls of Con- 
gress and in communities throughout the nation for forward-looking 
housing programs. 

The cooperation and support which our Housing Committee has 
received from our local affiliates has greatly enhanced the effectiveness 
of our housing activities. We can further strengthen our efforts both in 
the local communities and for support of our national housing policies if 
each central labor body will establish a local Standing Committee on 
Housing. 

The housing programs for which labor has fought for many years are 
under powerful attack by forces which would not only prevent future 
housing progress, but would destroy the many gains of recent years. 
Organized labor is challenged to defend the great gains won with so 
much direct effort on its part. Labor must also recognize that new 
times and new conditions have created new needs in housing as in all 
other parts of our economy. Our Housing Committee should study and 
develop new policies and new programs boldly set to meet future needs 
for better housing and for well-planned community development. 
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REPORT OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 

During the period since the 1952 Convention, the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel has continued its usual function of processing and defending 
cases in the state and federal courts, before the National Labor Relations 
Board, and before other administrative tribunals, where the interests 
of the American Federation of Labor were involved. It has given numer- 
ous legal opinions and interpretations relating to questions,and problems 
which daily confront the Federation and its affiliated Federal Labor 
Unions and various of its State Federations and City Bodies. It has 
analyzed a great number of legislative proposals affecting organized 
labor both before the Congress and before the State Legislatures. In 
this respect it has devoted considerable of its time, particularly since 
Congress convened last January, in rendering assistance to the American 
Federation of Labor in its efforts to secure appropriate amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley Act. The limited space allotted for this report 
permits only a brief account of the more important matters handled 
during the past year by the Office of the General Counsel. 


Court Litigation in Which the 
American Federation of Labor Was a Party 

Of the four cases in which the American Federation of Labor was a 
party defendant, which were mentioned in last year’s report as not 
being finally decided, two have been brought to a favorable conclusion. 
These cases, involving claims for substantial damages, were Deena 
Products Company v. American Federation of Labor, et al., and Van 
Zandt v. American Federation of Labor, et al. Both were dismissed, 
the first after trial and the second after motion. Both of these dismis- 
sals were sustained on appeal, the Products’ case being carried to the 
United States Supreme Court. The Brown & Root case in Texas (Brown 
& Root v. American Federation of Labor, et al.), involving many national 
building trades unions and their local affiliates, is lying dormant in the 
state courts since the original sweeping and drastic restraining orders, 
issued against the unions, were substantially modified on appeal so as 
to permit strike action and picketing in all disputes over wages, hours, 
and working conditions. The Deena Artware case (Deena Artware, Inc. 
v. American Federation of Labor, et al.), in which damages in the 
amount of $450,000 had been sought but which, after two trials, ended 
in a jury verdict of $29,000 against the American Federation of Labor 
and the United Brick & Clay Workers, was appealed to the Sixth 
Circuit Court of Appeals which affirmed the judgment, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States refused to review the decision. Litigation 
is now pending before the Court of Appeals seeking to preserve as 
much of this judgment as possible for the payment of back pay awards 
to Deena Artware employes ordered by the National Labor Relations 
Board, which order has been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
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A group of 30 new cases, all similar in character and seeking huge 
damages, have been instituted in the Circuit Court of Morgan County, 
Ala., against a number of defendants including the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. These cases were commenced by individual employes as 
a result of a strike which allegedly interfered with their employment. 
On behalf of the American Federation of Labor, motions were filed 
questioning the jurisdiction of the Alabama courts. As a result of this 
action, one case, to date, (Russell v. U. A. W., et al.) has been success- 
fully terminated insofar as the American Federation of Labor is con- 
cerned. It is hoped that a similar result may be achieved in the 
remaining cases. 

Suit was recently brought in the state courts of Ohio against the 
American Federation of Labor alone (Howell v. American Federation of 
Labor) for damages in the amount of $150,000 by a non-union employe 
who alleged he was injured during the progress of a strike involving 
a local of the United Brick & Clay Workers at Blackfork, Ohio. On 
motion, the original pleadings were found defective as against the 
American Federation of Labor. An amended complaint was filed, and 
thereafter additional motions were presented challenging the sufficiency 
of this amended complaint. No determination has yet been made of 
these motions. 

The American Federation of Labor, together with a number of 
national and local building trades organizations, was made a _ party 
defendant to an injunction suit filed in the State Court of Michigan 
(John E. Rynd, et al. v. Kalamazoo Building & Construction Trades 
Council, et al.). This case was terminated by the filing of a stipulation 
in court dismissing the cause of action. 


Litigation in which the American Federation of Labor 
Interested Itself, Although not an Actual Party Thereto 


In our last report, reference was made to the case of Montgomery 
Building & Construction Trades Council v. Ledbetter Erection Company 
which involved the important question of whether employers can utilize 
state courts to obtain injunctions against alleged violations of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. In this case, which is discussed in the January, 1953, 
issue of the American Federationist, the Supreme Court of the United 
States granted a review but, upon final argument, found that it had 
no jurisdiction to consider the appeal. However, a new case (Building 
Trades Council, et al. v. Kinard Construction Company), raising the 
identical issue involved in the Ledbetter case, has arisen in the State of 


Alabama, and a petition for certiorari seeking a review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States has been filed. This petition will be acted 
upon during the October, 1953, term. 


In our last report, reference was made to a suit filed in the Court 
of Claims (Bergh v. United States) for the purpose of securing over- 
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time payments for certain classes of per diem government employes for 
Sundays and holidays worked during World War II. In an effort to 
avoid a protracted trial on uncontested facts to secure an early decision, 
a proposed stipulation of facts has been presented to the Department 
of Justice for consideration. 

The American Federation of Labor joined with numerous civic and 
interested organizations in filing a brief amicus curiae in the Thompson 
Restaurant case in the United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, involving the question of racial segregation in restaurants 
in the District of Columbia. The American Federation of Labor ex- 
pressed its opposition to such segregation. On appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the District of Columbia anti-segregation 
law was upheld. 


Four Important Decisions by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 


During the past year the Supreme Court of the United States ren- 
dered final decisions in four cases of particular importance to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. In the case of Rockaway News Supply Co. v. 
National Labor Relations Board, the American Federation of Labor filed 
a brief amicus curiae maintaining that an employer does not have the 
right, under the National Labor Relations Act, to discharge an employe 
who refuses to cross picket lines. However, the Supreme Court by- 
passed discussion of this important question and held that, under the 
specific provisions of a collective bargaining agreement covering the 
situation, the employer was entitled to make such discharge. 

The Supreme Court decided two important cases involving prohibition 
against “feather-bedding” in the Taft-Hartley Act. In the first of these 
cases (National Labor Relations Board v. American Federation of 
Musicians, Local 24, and Gamble Enterprises, Inc.) the Court found that 
a local of the American Federation of Musicians did not violate the Act 
by requesting that a theatre employ an orchestra consisting of local 
musicians in the same proportion it would utilize the services of a travel- 
ing band. The Court held that, since the actual rendering of services 
was contemplated, the provisions against “feather-bedding” were not 
violated. In a companion case in which the International Typographical 
Union was involved, the Court held that the “feather-bedding” section 
of the Taft-Hartley Act was not violated by so-called “made-work” 
practices traditionally carried on by the International Typographical 
Union for the purpose of protecting union conditions and job opportuni- 
ties for its members. 

In the case of Local No. 10, International Association of Plumbers, 
et al. v. Graham, et al., the Supreme Court of Virginia had enjoined 
picketing alleged to have been in violation of the Virginia “Right-to- 
Work” law, and the United States Supreme Court had granted review. 
At that stage of the litigation, because of apprehension that the Su- 
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preme Court might further extend its already adverse picketing doc- 
trines, the Office of the General Counsel participated in this case before 
that Court. The Supreme Court upheld the Virginia decision, but it did 
so solely on the factual ground that there was some evidence of an 
unlawful purpose, namely, the obtaining of a closed-shop agreement. 
This decision, therefore, constituted merely an affirmance of the rule 
announced several years ago by the Court in the Giboney case, with the 
encouraging statement, however, that had the record disclosed that the 
picketing was solely for the purpose of giving publicity to the fact that 
the job was non-union, without demands for a union shop or the discharge 
of non-union workers, such picketing would be protected even in the 
states having laws against union security. 


Taft-Hartley Amendments 


The activities of this office in connection with the effort of the 
American Federation of Labor to secure appropriate amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act have been considerable. They included a comprehen- 
sive examination and study of the various documented objections made 
to the Act by affiliated organizations of the American Federation of 
Labor as a result of their experiences since 1947, together with changes 
suggested by them to remove Taft-Hartley evils; discussion of such 
material and suggestions with the officers of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Executive Council and the several committees formed by 
the American Federation of Labor to consider proposed amend ients to 
the Act; aiding in the preparation of the American Federacion of 
Labor’s formal presentation to the Congressional Labor Committees; 
examination of the various proposals for amendments to Taft-Hartley 
and testimoney submitted in-.connection therewith by many witnesses 
appearing before the Congressional Labor Committees; assisting in the 
preparation of specific suggested amendments to particular parts of the 
Act; assisting various national and International Unions in the presenta- 
tion of their testimony before the House and Seante Labor Committees 
in respect to problems under Taft-Hartley particularly affecting such 
unions; and finally, analyzing in detail and commenting upon approxi- 
mately 58 separate bills to amend Taft-Hartley introduced in Congress 
up to the present time. 


Analysis of Legislation 





In addition to analyzing the flood of bills amending the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the Office of the General Counsel has been called upon to study 
and comment upon anti-labor bills then pending in the States of Oregon, 
Wyoming, California, Arizona, Kansas and New York, and a bill intro- 
duced in New Mexico to call a convention to amend the Federal Con- 
stitution as it pertains to taxation. A proposed federal bill of particular 
interest, which purports to protect the security of the United States 
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by authorizing the exclusion or removal of certain individuals from 
national defense work, was analyzed at length. Recently, a lengthy 
federal bill, approving a legislative compact between the States of 
New York and New Jersey regulating employment and hiring conditions 
on the New York waterfront, was introduced, requiring analysis and 
statement of position. A complete analysis was made of the 1952 amend- 
ments to the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, which made the 
administration of the Act subject to provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act and made wage determinations of the Secretary of Labor 
subject to court review. Analysis was made of a bill providing for ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the United States over submerged lands of the 
Outer Continental Shelf and authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease such lands for development of its mineral resources. Other 
miscellaneous federal bills of less importance were also studied and 
commented upon. 


Assistance to Federal Labor Unions 


Legal assistance was provided to Federal Labor Unions throughout 
the country in cases both before the courts and before the Nationa! 
Labor Relations Board. This included representation at numerous Labor 
Board hearings in various cities, as well as representation before the 
Board in Washington. Several cases involved lawsuits brought to re- 
cover or protect the funds of Federal Labor Unions where secession 01 
dissolution was threatened. The Office of the General Counsel partici- 
pated in a lengthy hearing before the Insular Labor Relations Board in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, on behalf of Federal Labor Union 24886. Ina 
number of Labor Board cases the Office of the General Counsel, although 
not participating in the hearing, prepared and filed briefs on behalf of 
the Federal Labor Union involved. 


Miscellaneous 


The office of the General Counsel continued its daily function of ren- 
dering advice and giving opinions to officials and representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor and various of its affiliates concerning 
diverse legal problems which constantly are arising under the state and 
federal labor laws, in respect to various problems of internal operation 
involving construction and interpretation of union constitutions and 
by-laws, and respecting the validity, meaning and effect of provisions of 
collective-bargaining agreements. As occasion required, representatives 
of the office of the General Counsel have engaged in conferences with 
various Officials of the Department of Labor, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the Department of Justice, and other boards and agencies 
administering laws affecting the interests of labor. 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 
I. The International Situation 


The gravity of the international crisis continues. The tension is 
unabated. 

The precarious truce in Korea only re-established the situation 
which gave rise to the war. The frustration and doubt among the 
Korean people are, therefore, understandable. The heavy sigh of relief 
heaved at the casualties coming to a halt does not eliminate the burning 
tasks still facing the United Nations—the economic rehabilitation and 
national unification of an independent truly democratic Korea. 

The threat of Soviet aggression and worldwide Communist sub- 
version stubbornly persists, despite all the wishful thinking about Mos- 
cow’s “new look” and “new moods,” since the death of Stalin. 

Encouraging as the revolt in East Germany and the mounting labor 
unrest in the satellites have been, numerous as are the economic diffi- 
culties besetting the Soviet empire, and important as the internecine 
strife within the Kremlin ruling clique may be, it would be dangerous 
self-deception to conclude that these events constitute an early or even 
slow disintegration of Soviet despotism. 

At the very moment when they are beginning to show strength, the 
free nations are reducing their arms budgets and faltering in their 
efforts to attain collective security. Western statesmanship, falling 
behind the march of events, seems to have forgotten that the decisive 
reasons for Russia not attacking free Europe is the rising strength of 
NATO. With fear no longer cementing the democratic alliance, with 
the Kremlin utilizing its new line to divide the free nations, some of the 
statesmen do not hesitate even to evade the responsibilities of NATO 
membership. Devoid of all sense of urgency, politicians, endowed with 
greater ambitions than accomplishments, have been toying with the 
fate of democracy and the very national security of countries indispensa- 
ble to the maintenance of world peace. 

Nothing has happened on either side of the Iron Curtain to remove 
the basic reasons for the gravity of the world crisis. Moscow’s readjust- 
ment of tactics makes its aggression more subtle and sinister. Russian 
bayonets and tanks continue to keep in power totalitarian quisling 
regimes in China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Balkans and Eastern 
Germany. Communists continue their civil war in Burma, Malaya and 
Indo-China. Communist fifth columnists are seriously undermining the 
Republic of Indonesia. History has seldom seen a more rapid disintegra- 
tion than that now being fostered by the Moscow-Peiping Axis in south- 
east Asia. 

The Soviet Union continues to be the only power seeking world 
conquest and domination. Unlike the old-line imperialist powers, the 


Soviet Empire cannot be satisfied by a concession here or there or by 
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any mere addition to its territory. Soviet imperialism is unbending 
in its determination to conquer the world, remold society, and transform 
the human race in line with the Leninist-Stalinist conception of a new 
so-called social order. Post-Stalin Russia continues to pursue this 
program, even at the risk of bringing on another global conflagration. 

There is no reason for the free world to relax its vigilance or reduce 
its armaments. 


II. Position Of The Free World 


With the help of the American people, the free nations of Europe 
and Asia have been able to achieve great progress in economic recon- 
struction and industrial development. Practically every one of the na- 
tions thus aided has attained economic levels higher than those of 
1938. None the less, the standard of living continues to be too low for 
many millions of people. Though the physical threat of famine as 
such has been largely overcome, there remains the acute problem of 
spiritual frustration. The degeneration of the democratic revolution in 
Russia, years of Communist, Fascist, and Nazi obliteration of human 
rights, and two devastating world wars have left in their wake a 
serious lack of self-confidence. This mood has had a strong impact on 
national policy. 

The military defeat of the Nazi-Nipponese Axis left an enormous 
power vacuum in Europe and Asia. The victorious democracies sought 
to fill this vacuum through establishing the United Nations and creating 
a new situation in which military power would not be the final arbiter 
of relations between nations. This great hope was dashed on the rocks 
of Soviet imperialist aggrandizement and Communist subversion. 
Though a charter member of the United Nations, Soviet Russia rapidly 
expanded its already gigantic military machine. The Kremlin geared 
this monstrous juggernaut to relentless aggression. It hastened to over- 
run and occupy a number of free nations in Europe and Asia. Moscow 
snuffed out their independence, set up puppet regimes and satellites, 
and established a new form of colonialism—most savage in its oppression 
and utterly inhuman in its exploitation, enslavement, and degradation 
of the individual. In preparing the ground for this military conquest 
and in facilitating this enslavement, the worldwide fifth column, the 
various Communist parties aided by the so-called World Federation of 
Trade Unions, (W.F.T.U.), played an indispensable role, especially in 
countries like China and Czecho-Slovakia. 

This wanton aggression was accompanied by new Russian tactics. 
Prior to World War II, the Soviet government generally adhered to all 
diplomatic forms and temperate conduct in its international relations. 
It was then left to the Comintern—stealthily financed and covertly 
ruled by the actual leaders of the Russian government—to engage in 
abuse, slander and subversion of the very governments with which the 
Kremlin was at peace and had normal economic and diplomatic relations. 
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But, after World War II, Moscow abolished this division of labor. It 
no longer relied almost solely on its auxiliaries, like the Coninform and 
W.F.T.U., for slander and subversion campaigns against friendly as 
well as unfriendly nations. Now, the Soviet government itself, as a 
government, openly undertook to vilify and subvert the governments with 
which it had normal diplomatic relations—yes, even the very govern- 
ments whose economic and military aid saved Russia from conquest and 
enslavement by the Nazis. This was the strategy of the cold war. 
Despite recent signs of slight abatement of this policy in the realm 
of diplomacy, the Soviet government is essentially continuing this 
strategy today—particularly against the United States whom the 
Kremlin considers the main and final obstacle to the success of its 
drive for world domination. 

It is to the great credit of Ernest Bevin that he, as British Foreign 
Minister, was among the very first to sense the Soviet threat to world 
peace and freedom and to stress the urgency of resisting and defeating 
it. Then, paced by the United States, the democracies decided to thwart 
Soviet imperialism in order to preserve their own national independence, 
human freedom, and world peace. The Truman Doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan, Point Four, the establishment of NATO, the quest for collective 
security and greater economic integration in western Europe through 
such measures as the European Defense Community and the Schuman 
Plan, U.N. resistance to aggression in Korea, and the M.S.A. constituted 
the defensive answer of the democracies. 

The free nations were now beginning to learn that the only way 
to prevent attack is to convince the would be attacker in advance that 
aggression even against the smallest and weakest would call forth crush- 
ing counter-blows by superior forces. But the Soviet dictatorship still 
enjoyed the great advantage of having rearmed heavily while the 
democracies were disarming speedily. Given this situation, the only 
force capable of preventing or resisting Russian aggression was an 
America able and willing to aid the U.N., and to help weaker nations 
assaulted by Communist aggressors. 

In bearing by far the heaviest burdens and casualties of the U.N. 
resistance to Soviet-directed and supported aggression in Korea, the 
United States has kept alive the faith in the idea of collective security. 
America has given at least some hope to the peoples of Asia that Com- 
munist quislings and their armed bandits who have, with the aid of 
Russia, seized power, will not be given a free hand to conquer and 
enslave other peoples. The Moscow-Peiping Axis has suffered a sig- 
nificant defeat—political even more than military—in the war it launched 
on June 25, 1950 to conquer all Korea for Communism. The Moscow- 
Peiping Axis has been thwarted in its effort to have the Korean peninsula 
serve as an additional base from which to launch a war for over-running 
Japan and enslaving its people. In this light, the war in Korea has 
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not been fought in vain. Its contribution to the cause of lasting peace 
and security for weaker nations was necessarily limited. 


To the extent that the democratic nations have become stronger, 
they have checked the eagerness of Soviet imperialism for new ventures 
in military aggression. But this increased strength is not yet adequate 
in morale, military prowess, political cohesion or economic integration 
to assure the free world that Moscow will not wage war or that a 
decisive defeat of the Kremlin is certain in the event the Russian 
dietators do plunge mankind into another world catastrophe. 

However, even this limited progress made by the free nations in 
thwarting further Soviet aggression has already given rise to a false 
sense of security among them. There is no basis for the feeling that 
the U.S.S.R. no longer has any intentions to wage aggressive war, 
directly or by proxy, at a date suitable to its own plans and blueprints 
for world conquest. 

This is no time to loosen the bonds of democratic alliance. This 
is no time for aiding or trading with the Communist aggressors, with 
the Moscow-Peiping Axis. This is no time to forget that the democracies 
must be the defenders not only of peace but also and at the same time, 
of freedom. This is no time for clinging to the discredited and self- 
defeating policies of colonialism and turning into neutrals or enemies the 
millions of people in Africa and Asia. These people should be our 
allies in the fight against Soviet aggression and Communist enslave- 
ment precisely because they are yearning for national freedom, a better 
life, and human liberty. 

Likewise, this is not the time for convulsive, piecemeal strategy. 
Such allied policy, or rather lack of a cohesive and co-ordinated policy, 
has gravely hampered the forces of democracy in Italy. In its great 
desire to court Tito, London has taken steps which have hurt the 
influence and support of the Italian democratic parties devoted to the 
Atlantic Alliance. In its great anxiety to make sure that Tito does 
not return to his erstwhile masters in Moscow, Washington has rushed 
to invite a Belgrade military mission without first considering the 
harmful effect such an invitation might have on the formation of a 
new democratic cabinet after the last very close elections in Italy. 
London, Washington and Paris have, in their failure to make good on 
their April 1948 declaration pledging the return of the Trieste area to 
the Italian people, shown greater concern to appease and coddle Tito 
than to strengthen Italy as a first-line democratic power in the pivotal 
Mediterranean area. 

This is the time, above all else, for preparing to prevent, and if 
need be to win, World War III. This is the time to defend and preserve 
world peace and freedom. 

Wishful thinking can lead only to suicidal shrinking from respon- 
sibility. The establishment of allied air or other bases in any NATO 
country has, as its first aim, the defense of the country where they 
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are set up. Through such defense, the entire Atlantic Alliance is 
strengthened. Soviet propagandists and concealed agents have spread 
the ridiculous notion that the establishment of such bases is a special 
favor to the United States. Such Soviet propaganda aims to prevent 
the development of a sound relationship based on reciprocal responsibili- 
ties and mutual obligations—so urgently needed among the allies. Only 
the warlords in the Kremlin can gain from any policy which considers 
the NATO as a transient’s hotel where anyone can come in or check 
out when he pleases. 

Democratic allied policy has also suffered from too much considera- 
tion for form and insufficient regard for substance. Europe needs 
security, peace, prosperity and freedom. These objectives cannot be 
achieved without European unity. These objectives are necessitated 
not only by the danger of Soviet aggression but especially by the need 
to enable Europe to play the great role it is entitled to play at this 
critical juncture of world history. The means of advancing this goal is 
secondary; it is the goal itself which is primary. There is no magic 
formula to which the western democracies must rigidly adhere in order 
to attain this goal. If the European Defense Community, (E.D.C.), is 
unfeasible, inadequate, or unjust in the eyes of any of its participants, 
it should be discarded. A new organization form can be found or the 
NATO may be employed for attaining the desired objective. 

Above all, there must be a common desire to have each ally become 
as strong as possible a member of the alliance. Without such a common 
approach, Germany might fear a greatly strengthened France which 
the free world so urgently needs. Paris might even find itself in the 
impossible position of wanting a German army strong enough to halt 
Russian aggression yet weak enough to be an easy target for assault 
by others. This is the paralyzing psychology of living in the past and 
thinking or refighting the wars of yesterday, instead of building in 
the present for a better and peaceful future. The policy of refusing 
to do anything about the present and active Soviet danger, while con- 
juring up and getting frightened over a theoretically possible German 
menace or French or Italian expansion in the future, is fatal to the 
cause of peace and freedom. 

Let it not be said that the freedom-loving people can rise to great 
heights only on the very eve or in the actual moment of terrible trial. 
Let no nation lull itself into complacency and apathy. Let no nation 
become a prisoner of the fatal illusion that, come what may, the United 
States will not and cannot let it fall. Such illusions can never lead 
any liberty-loving nation to recapture its courageous spirit and bold 
venture, to revitalize its own freedom, and to become safe and secure 
against aggression. 

Either we all collectively amass enough strength to prevent and 
defeat Soviet aggression or we should individually and jointly disarm, 
save time, money and energy, and let the Communist totalitarians take 
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us over and enslave us. Half rearmament is worse than no rearmament. 
Half rearmament only creates a dangerous feeling of false security. 
The least the free world can do is to arm adequately for a period of 
armed peace. 


III. In The Totalitarian World 


If frustration and fear plague some of the democracies, ruthless 
regimentation and a spirit of resignation are still the dominant features 
of the totalitarian Communist empire. 

Even before the death of Stalin, serious economic difficulties were 
developing in the Soviet Empire. The strain of the furious pace of 
piling up armaments, the approaching saturation point in plundering 
and exploiting the satellites, the burdensome cost of financing the grow- 
ing Communist Chinese military machine and the war in Korea were 
becoming utterly unbearable for the people—especially in the satellite 
countries. 

The excessive Communist concentration on capital investment and 
the development of heavy industry—the main purpose of which was 
aggressive military action—has caused a serious stagnation, even a 
dangerous deterioration, of the living standards. This is the soil in 
which sprouted the seeds of revolt in Eastern Germany and the rising 
labor unrest in Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, and other enslaved states. 
Here is the real reason why Moscow and its puppets and partners are 
so anxious to trade with and receive from the democracies the machinery 
and commodities which would help them overcome, or at least ease, the 
economic difficulties caused by their terrific pace of rearmament. To 
the Communist totalitarian world, in its present economic position, such 
trade on a large scale would be just the aid it urgently needs for pro- 
ceeding with its vast arms program while providing perhaps some more 
consumers’ goods to the people. 

The death of Stalin created a huge vacuum in the Soviet dictator- 
ship. The surviving coterie of Stalin’s would-be successors immediately 
plunged into bitter struggles over which one of them was to succeed 
their “infallible,” “genius,” leader. That this conflict has shaken 
the dictatorship to its foundation was dramatized by the elimination of 
Beria. After ruling the powerful political police (MVD), for fourteen 
years, Beria was branded by his own inner circle as a “traitor,” “enemy 
agent,” and “restorer of capitalism.” The deepgoing crisis in the Soviet 
leadership is further confirmed by the growing influence of the actual 
top Red Army commanders in the political realignments now maturing. 
On the occasion of the fall of Beria, the active, non-political, Red Army 
marshals came forward, for the first time, as a distinct force, affecting 
the redistribution of power among the would-be successors of Stalin. 
How potentially significant this development is, can be seen from the 
fact that, in order to reduce the influence and popularity of the Red 
Army after its great military triumphs over Hitler, Stalin had, from 
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1945 to the time of his death, liquidated no less than 233 distinguished 
Soviet military leaders. More and more it is becoming clear that the 
competing forces in post-Stalin Russia can live neither with nor without 
each other. 

The very intensity of this clique struggle makes it most urgent for the 
Communist dictatorship to have a period of allayed tension abroad. The 
Kremlin ruling clique needs a “breathing spell” in which it could more 
easily consolidate its despotism at home. Here is rooted the latest tactical 
turn in Soviet foreign policy. Therefore, after the death of Stalin, and 
fully in accord with the line laid down by him for the Nineteenth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R., Moscow intensified and 
expanded his so-called peaceline. 

The post-Stalin regime at first also found it necessary to lessen ten- 
sions, uncertainty, and fears at home in order to win popular confidence 
and trust. Hence, the declaration of a limited amnesty, the release of 
the framed-up doctors, and certain limited measures for creating the 
impression that normalcy and democratization would prevail in the satel- 
lite lands. The entire new tactical turn was dramatized by the Moscow- 
Peiping Axis move towards negotiating a truce in Korea. These events 
led many people outside the Iron Curtain to conclude falsely that a pro- 
found revolution towards democracy at home and a sweeping movement 
toward peace abroad had begun in the Soviet Empire. 

The fall of Beria forcefully demonstrated how false were the hopes 
and dangerous were the illusions engendered by this tactical turn. Beria 
was not developing into a great “influence for the liberalization and 
democratization of life behind the Iron Curtain’, as some have main- 
tained. It was only to advance his own popularity and to further his own 
clique interests in the quest for.absolute power and succession to Stalin, 
that Beria made a number of moves to rally to his support the party ma- 
chine in various non-Russian section of the Soviet empire—especially in 
the Ukraine, Georgia, the Baltic lands, and even Eastern Germany. . It 
was his drive for total power—and not his opposition to anti-Semitism— 
that led Beria to take the lead in exposing the anti-Semitic frame-up of 
the Jewish doctors. 





Yet, the very fact that a leader, who was second in command one day 
could on the very next day, be discarded as a “foreign hireling”’ and 
“agent of international imperialism”, is irrefutable proof that the Stalin- 
ist method of totalitarian tyranny, the despotic Stalinist regime, con- 
tinues basically unsoftened and unchanged. The worst features inherent 
in the Stalin regime persist in the present Kremlin ruling clique. The 
purge campaign against Beria and his followers has been turned into a 
drive against the policy of reforms which Beria had championed for rea- 
sons and interests of his own. The newest cry for vigilance is no differ- 
ent from the old one which led to the doctors’ frame-up in January 1953. 
The very way in which Beria was branded and cast out provides cruel 
confirmation that there is really no basically new mood or new look in 
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Moscow. Unfortunately, there are no substantial signs of any new men 
coming to the fore or new movements developing in the U.S.S.R. suf- 
ficiently strong and courageous enough to break with Stalinist despotism 
at home and the international Communist conspiracy as an instrument 
of Soviet subversion and aggression abroad. 


The Kremlin remains dedicated to the promotion of economic insecur- 
ity, destructive political conflicts and social chaos within each non-Soviet- 
ized country. Its present so-called peaceful foreign policy represents an 
important tactical shift in order to sow the seeds of strife, to foster and 
further divisions in the camp of democracy, and to undermine and para- 
lyze all measures taken by the free world for preserving peace and human 
liberty. The scattered, not unkind, gestures, recently made by the Krem- 
lin, are not due to a sudden fit of humaneness or belated love of peace 
by the oligarchy which Stalin himself created, nursed, and nurtured. 

What Moscow needs, and is resorting to, is a more subtle and even 
more sinister form of aggression. Today, Moscow expects to get more 
by trade than by terror. Through its newest change of tactics, the Krem- 
lin hopes to hasten the achievement of its unchanged and unchangeable 


ultimate goal—Soviet world domination and totalitarian Communist en- 
slavement. 





IV. Negotiating With Moscow 


The liberty-loving peoples, the millions under the yoke of Communist 
tyranny and other dictatorships, yearn for peace. Free world labor prizes 
universal peace most highly. In the interest of peace, the democracies 
should be prepared to take soundings even in the deepest and most treach- 
erous waters. The democracies have never shut the door to peace through 
negotiation. Even to the smallest extent that the present Soviet policy 
may lessen international tension, the democracies should meet Russia’s 
new tactics with new tactics of their own. Readiness to negotiate need 
not mean appeasement. Only if the policies of the democracies are free 
from appeasement, can they promote and protect world peace. The hu- 
miliation of appeasement leads only to the horrors of war. All the con- 
cessions given to the Kremlin since 1945 have not served the inter- 
ests of peace or the cause of freedom. They have made Moscow less 
peaceful and more warlike. These concessions have only encouraged and 
aided the Soviet imperialists in their aggrandizement and expansion. It 
is the freedom and security of the democracies which have been endan- 
gered by Soviet aggression and Communist subversion. On the other 
hand, Russia has, for years, had no freedom to lose. Since the defeat of 
the Nazi-Nipponese Axis, no one has threatened the security of Russia. 

Though the democracies do not need to give any more proof of their 
strong determination for world peace, they should utilize every chance 
for advancing peace through negotiation. But there is no reason to be 
stampeded into negotiations on the theory that there has been a change 
of heart and mind in Moscow—merely because Stalin is now mumified 
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and there is a new Kremlin head, in a physical sense. The western powers 
can answer the not unfriendly Soviet gestures with peaceful advances 
which do not constitute even the slightest retreat from democratic ideals 
or the smallest desertion of the interests of the democracies. The end of 
the cold war can never be hastened and the beginning of a new very hot 
war can never be prevented by conducting negotiations on a scuttle and 
run basis. 

To counteract any belief that Moscow was conducting its “peace” 
campaign because of weakness, to reassure and solidify his own strife- 
ridden dictatorship and to improve his bargaining position in any negotia- 
tions with the democracies, Malenkov intimated before the Supreme 
Soviet that Russia has the Hydrogen Bomb. Whether this is just an- 
other preposterous Communist claim or not, it does show the determina- 
tion of the post-Stalin regime to be fully prepared to wage aggressive 
warfare with all possible means. This Malenkov declaration only em- 
phasizes the urgency of adequate U.N. control and inspection of all 
weapons of mass destruction. 

There is no proof whatsoever that the Kremlin is prepared to make 
any concessions beyond gestures, or to give up any of the positions it 
has grabbed, in order to remove the suspicions and eliminate the sources 
of its friction with the free peoples. 

Whatever Russian peace feelers may have been detected in Commu- 
nist party and press declarations, must be reviewed in the light of 
Beria’s fall. If these “peace-feelers” were genuine, then the fall of Beria 
is indeed a very ill omen. Beria has been charged with being an “agent of 
international imperialism”. On the other hand, if the peace-feelers be- 
fore Beria’s fall—there have been no new ones since—were false, then 
how how can the democracies rely on the Kremlin regime which threw 
out Beria? This regime has gone along with all these false feelers. 

What value is there for world peace in getting personally acquainted 
—or even coming to an agreement with any top leader of Russia—if, on 
the next day, he may be thrown out, jailed and liquidated as a “foreign 
hireling’? Some of the highest leaders of the Communist world have 
been framed-up and liquidated for lesser “crimes” than making not un- 
friendly gestures towards Britain’s Prime Minister or a French Foreign 
Minister. 

It is not necessary to exaggerate the value of top level personal con- 
ferences, not surrounded by “hordes of experts and officials drawn up in 
vast cumbrous array.” Such conferences are not a new idea. They were 


employed fully at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. The free world is still 
paying very dearly for the fruits of these top level conferences. Three or 
four men, no matter how great they may be, or what charm of manner 
they may have, cannot be expected to settle the profound differences 
which divide the democratic from the totalitarian world. Besides, in the 
Bolshevik way of life there is no value to personal contact or confidence, 
as we know it in the free world. 
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In his address to the House of Commons on May 11, 1953, Churchill 
declared: “I do not believe that the most serious problem of combining 
the security of Russia with the freedom and security of Western Europe 
is insoluble.” There is no basis in fact for posing the problem in this 
fashion. Since the defeat of the Nazi-Nipponese Axis, the Kremlin 
had no reason whatsoever to be concerned over the security of the 
U.S.S.R. It could no longer even tell the world that its domain was 
menaced by little Finland! Every active foreign policy move that Russia 
has made since 1945 has been dictated by a desire for aggrandizement 
and not by a policy of lack of security. Churchill’s posing of a non- 
existent problem of Russian security has, of course, been seized upon 
by Moscow for lending a moral tone to its aggression and for making new 
demands on the defensive-minded democratic nations. 


What the Bolshevik theory of co-existence and defense means to the 
present Stalin-trained rulers in the Kremlin is thus clearly stated by 
the “infallible” master himself: 

“The revolution tries to make every, or almost every, step of its 
offensive appear as an act of defense ... It masks its offensive in 
the cloak of defense in order to draw into its orbit undecided, hesi- 


tating clements, but at bottom it retains its offensive character.” 
(Stalin-Collected Works, Volume V, Page 342, published 1947). 


How appropriate! How timely! 

Nobody is menacing Russia’s security. It is Russia which has de- 
stroyed the independence of many nations. It is Communist Russia 
which has been menacing the security and freedom of the other nations. 
The real issue before mankind is: Can Russia stop its subversive oper- 
ations against the national freedom and democracy of other peoples? 
Can the Kremlin drop its plans for external aggression and world 
domination? Is post-Stalin Russia ready to give up, through negotia- 
tions, any of the positions and unfair advantages it has seized, since the 
defeat of the Berlin-Tokyo Axis? Can such measures for lasting peace be 
attained through negotiations—top level or otherwise? 

The democracies can never expect to end the cold war or usher in an 
era of enduring peace if they assume or take for granted as settled all 
the arrangements and advantages secured by Soviet Russia through 
military aggression or Communist subversion or a combination of the 
two—in China, the Balkans, Central Europe and the Baltics. If the 
democracies were to accept the Churchill dogma that Russia, like them- 
selves, faces a problem of security, then Moscow can rightfully ask for 
still more concessions from the free world which has already made too 
many concessions in the last eight years. 

This Churchillian formula leads to another dangerously false conclu- 
sion:—It is not only aggressive Soviet imperialism but also the nations 
which have already been its victims—and those the Kremlin still seeks to 
victimize—that are to be blamed for the acute danger of war and the 
grave world crisis. 
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Though an accord with Moscow on all issues is out of question, an 
accord on even a single issue should be welcomed. In the event of such 
accords, the free nations must not disarm or let down their guard. Agree- 
ments with the Kremlin are at best only good intentions on paper. 
Strength is required to enforce them. It is most regrettable that, since 
talk of negotiations with Moscow has been in the air, the western powers 
have already made heavy reductions in their arms budgets. At the same 
time, Russia has been stepping up its aggressive military preparations— 
especially in the polar areas—aimed at a sudden and treacherous assault 
on the United States. 

Moreover, it has been the practice of totalitarian aggressors powers 
to resort to negotiating agreements as a convenient cover for inflicting 
most disagreeable surprises on free nations. The strategy of Moscow 
negotiating in 1939 with Britain and France, while it was preparing the 
conclusion of the Molotov-Ribbentrop or Stalin-Hitler Pact, should not be 
forgotten by our statesmen. Nor should the experience with Pearl Har- 
bor—while Japanese envoys were negotiating peace in Washington—now 
be forgotten by America and its democratic allies. 

The very eagerness with which Moscow has been seeking to exploit 
and expand differences among the democracies shows that the Kremlin is 
not looking seriously for genuine peace but is maneuvering to divide the 
democracies so as to make them easier targets of Soviet aggrandizement. 
There is mounting evidence that the Kremlin is now seeking an accommo- 
dation with the western democracies on the following basis: separating 
Britain from America, neutralizing and isolating Germany by getting 
an agreement which would rob her of full freedom in her foreign policy 
and maintain the hateful Oder-Neisse boundary line, and destroying 
NATO and every other program for collective security. The present Rus- 
sian “peace” offensive is not a mere trap. It is a sweeping strategic plan. 

The aim of the Kremlin and the game of its apologists are clearly ex- 
posed when they insist that if the free world maintains the NATO and 
projects like the Schuman Plan, the U.S.S.R. is put into the position 
of having to accept western conditions prior to negotiations. These apol- 
ogists would, therefore, have the democracies put into cold storage or 
even completely discard all such policies—as a precondition for top level 
conferences with Moscow. Serving the interests of the Kremlin and 
echoing PRAVDA, these “neutralists” oppose conferences, like the one 
projected for Bermuda, to clarify and unify the position of the democra- 
cies before they enter upon negotiations with Russia. In the same spirit, 
they maneuver and connive to put Sir Winston Churchill in the role of 
a mediator between East and West instead of an eloquent and effec- 
tive spokesman for world democracy. 

Twice the democracies have entered world wars to end all wars. Let 
them not enter now upon a so-called peace which will make impossible 
an enduring and genuine peace. In the world, without Stalin as with 
Stalin, peace without freedom is the peace of the concentration camp and 
prison house. 
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For a period of time prior to President Eisenhower’s historic address 
of April 16, 1953, the general attitude of the democracies was to “wait 
and see” and then to deal on a piecemeal basis with each move as initi- 
ated by Moscow. The situation has since been improved, as evidenced by 
the July 1953 decisions of the Washington conference of the foreign min- 
isters emphasizing the determination of America, Britain and France to 
maintain and expand western military and political co-ordination. The 
cause of peace has been further strengthened by the tripartite invitation 
to Moscow to negotiate an agreement for a unified completely independent 
free Germany. Is is now up to the Kremlin to show its cards and give a 
clearcut answer to the proposal of the democracies for controlled and in- 
spected global disarmament and for utilizing for reconstruction and in- 
dustrial development the vast funds now used for arming. 

In this spirit, let the democracies do everything to facilitate genuine 
agreements. Let the democracies pursue a firm but not a rigid policy 
for peace and freedom. The first prerequisite for the success of such 
a policy is that the democracies should be united and strong enough to 
deter and defeat all aggression against the free world. Otherwise, the 
Kremlin will not find it necessary even to negotiate. 

Today, there is no better way of heeding the intense desires of 
the common people of all colors, creeds and continents. for peace, 
freedom, and social progress. Today, the peace, security and well- 
being of mankind can be best promoted and protected by the devotion 
of the free nations to human liberty and social justice and by their 
will, determination, and capacity to prevent aggression and paralyze 
all aggressors. 


V. Revolt Behind The Iron Curtain 


Soviet purges have always made scapegoats of some individual 
leaders and blamed them for the mistakes and weaknesses inherent 
in the Communist policy adopted by the leadership as a whole. From 
the indictment of Beria it is clear that recent months have seen 
a serious worsening of economic difficulties, mounting mass discontent 
and active unrest especially in the satellite lands. 

Already, heroic labor resistance has forced the Czecho-Slovak 
puppets to rescind their savage law against absenteeism in the fac- 
tories. In other satellites, the quisling regimes, including even the 
one in Communist China, have been compelled to combine momentary 
concessions with new repressions in order to check the rising tide 
of revolt. 


This crisis of Communism was not instigated by the radio experts 


‘ 


or inspired by the wizards of “psychological warfare” in the democ- 
racies. This crisis is deeply rooted in the very nature of Communist 
totalitarianism itself. Wrong production and investment policies, 
frantic war preparations, workers forced to work harder and harder 
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while being able to buy less and eat less because of perilous inflation, 
and growing peasant discontent are too inflammable and explosive a 
combination to be hidden for long even by the ruthless ringmasters 
in the Kremlin. The totalitarian monolith is. now revealing some of 
its inherent serious weaknesses and exposing the hollow fraud that 
has been tirelessly advertised by the gigantic Communist propaganda 
machine as “total unity of the people.” 

President George Meany has appropriately and accurately char- 
acterized the recent revolt behind the Iron Curtain: 

“One of the most inspiring and significant events in human 
history has just transpired behind the lron Curtain. 

“In their rebellion against this tyrnanny and inhuman exploi- 
tation, the German workers are writing a glorious page in the 
history of human freedom. These workers have done much to 
restore the good name of the German people; to wipe out the 
shame of Nazism and to put an end to the partition of their 
country and bring about a united democratic Germany through 
the method of free elections and other processes of democracy, 
to determine for themselves their own destiny. 

“These events have exposed and exploded the Soviet myth 
of a workers’ paradise under a so-called people’s democracy. Here 
was a revolt by the workers against a regime which has arro- 
gantly posed as a government of, by and for the working people. 
The mask has been ripped off the sham which Moscow so brazenly 
labels people’s democracy. What better proof can we have of 


the utter fraud of Communism as a cause and a movement helpful 
? 


to the workers? The theory of totalitarian Communism as 

applied in practice in industrialized East Germany and Czecho- 

slovakia and in the other satellite countries has been exposed as 

a form of slavery, so horrible and so inhuman that workers have 

dared to rebel and face the Russian steel and,armour with nothing 

but their bare fists.” 

It was no accident that the first open mass resistance to Com- 
munist despotism and economic injustice was manifested among the 
industrial workers in the westernmost satellites (Czecho-Slovakia, 
Berlin, and Eastern Germany). These workers have not forgotten 
their trade union and labor political experience in the days of democ- 
racy. That is why, in Pilsen and Ostrava, in Berlin, Halle and Leipzig, 
these workers were in the front line of the revolt against the so-called 
proletarian dictatorship. 

Sensing the weakness of the Communist regime, the confusion 
and insecurity of the hierarchy of the so-called Socialist Unity Party 
(S.E.D.), as evidenced in the concessions it was forced to make on 
June 9th, the East German workers took the initiative. They struck 
to demonstrate against oppression and for freedom. They proved 
once again that the workers are the best defenders of democracy. 

The uprising began as a work stoppage for economic demands. 
But in a totalitarian regime economic exploitation and political oppres- 
sion are inseparable. Consequently, the strike soon assumed a political 
character. “Freedom!” was the cry most often heard. 
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It is an encouraging symptom that so many young workers par- 
ticipated in the revolt. The Communists had boasted—just as the 
Nazis had done before—that they had won over the German youth 
This myth was exploded during the June days. 

The events of June 16-18 have exposed the falseness and decadence 
of the East German Communist regime. Not only the masses, but 
even many of its own followers, have turned against it. In many 
cases, even S.E.D. members participated in the strikes, and the police 
proved to be unreliable. Afraid of the wrath of the people, the 
Communist big wigs hid behind Soviet tanks end guns. Indeed it 
was only through the intervention of the Soviet cccupation authorities 
that the puppet regime of Ulbricht and Grotewhol was saved. 

Under orders of the Kremlin, the uprising of the German workers 
was broken by brute force. The action revealed to the world that the 
answers of totalitarian Communism to the just economic and politica! 
demands of unarmed workers are bullets, martial law, firing squads, 
and mass arrests. 

At the same time, it has also been demonstrated that Soviet 
totalitarianism is not invincible. In spite of Communist terror and 
the presence of the Red Army with its huge tanks, the German worker 
dared to challenge the Kremlin-imposed puppet regime. This will 
have far-reaching effects upon the other satellite countries and even 
upon Soviet soldiers in Germany and the Russian people as a whole. 
It will give them hope and courage and may inspire them to follow 
the example of the German workers. In this sense, the uprising in 
East Germany was a most devastating blow against Soviet dictatorship 
and will undoubtedly hasten its downfall. 

It is not enough for the free world to voice its admiration of the 
heroic fighters of East Berlin and Eastern Germany. If their sacrifices 
are to be in vain, if they are to be able to continue their valiant 
fight against totalitarian tyranny, we must support them—materially 
and morally. The hour calls for the largest measure of international 
labor solidarity. And we must unequivocally and forcefully declare 
that their slogans—free elections, reunification of Germany in freedom, 
release of all political prisoners, and of terror and repression 
also our demands. 





are 


VI. Three Vital Problems—Three Urgent Tasks 
1, Germany: 


In Europe, the most urgent task of the free nations is to help 
attain a united democratic Germany which shall be independent in its 
foreign as well as domestic policy. Only a united democratic Germany 
san take her rightful place and play her appropriate role in cooperating 
with other free peoples for the gradual economic integration of 
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Europe, the promotion of collective security and peace. By providing 
vigorous leadership for achieving this end, our government will enlist 
the undivided loyalty and rally the full strength of the German people 
in behalf of world peace and freedom, 

Through freedom to national unity! That is the cardinal lesson of 
the historic uprising in the eastern zone. Free elections, freely pre- 
pared, are the first requirement for the unification of Germany as 
a national state. The democratic political organizations, the free 
press, and the free trade unions which have been suppressed should 
be restored. The democratic spokesmen, journalists and free trade 
union leaders who have been arrested, deported, kidnapped, or forced 
to flee should be permitted to return home in full freedom. All barriers 
between the zones should be removed. The German people must again 
have the right to free movement across all zonal lines. The No Man’s 
Land, set up on the Soviet side of the zonal border, must be abolished. 
Only then can the democratic processes be restored, free elections held, 
and a democratically-elected government speaking authoritatively for 
the German people be established. 

If the allied powers were to accept, in their negotiations, any 
arrangement limiting the democratic process, they would be repeating 
the fatal blunder of accepting another Lublin formula. That would 
turn Germany into another Poland—a vassal of the Soviet rulers. 

In the negotiations over Germany, Moscow will be put to the test. 
It will have an opportunity to demonstrate to the world the sincerity 
and genuineness of its much-vaunted “peace” offensive. If the Kremlin 
will insist on imposing restrictions on German sovereignty in the 
domestic or foreign field, it will be clear that Moscow is seeking 
advantages for aggression and not arrangements for peace. 

Peace must be made with the German people and not for them 
through some big power deal. Any solution of the German problem 
at the expense of the German people would be unjust and unsound. 
If the Eastern Zone of Germany is liberated and German national 
unity is re-established, the issue of the Oder-Neisse Line will become 
acute. To accept the Oder-Neisse Line means to accept as just and 
final Moscow’s right to all the territory it over-ran, occupied, and 
annexed since 1945. If Russia persists in demanding, as a condition 
for the unification of Germany, the maintenance and support of the 
hateful Oder-Neisse Line, the continuation of its aggressive intentions 
will be clear. 

In the rectification of the eastern border of Germany, due consid- 
eration should be given to the national interests of the Polish people. 
The restoration of German territory by Poland should be accom- 
panied by the restoration of Polish territory to Poland by Russia. 
But if the democracies are to ask the Kremlin and its satellites to 
respect the integrity of German territory, they must also do so 
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themselves. The three democratic powers cannot, as they should, 
ask Russia to return the Koenigsberg area to Germany, as long as 
any democratic nation has designs on the Saar and seeks to detach 
it from Germany. By pursuing policies which smack of the Moscow 
flavor, no western power can ever hope to foster a genuine reapproche- 
ment between France and Germany—a reapprochement which is abso- 
lutely indispensable to the peace of the world. 

In this spirit, our government and its allies would be well advised 
to lose no time in breaking with all practices which constitute inter- 
vention in the domestic affairs of the German people. Such practices 
are especially obnoxious when they in effect serve the interests of 
the Ruhr magnates and other profiteering industrialists who helped 
Hitler and his warlords come to power. These groups are ever ready 
to make a deal with Moscow and always hostile to the legitimate 
aspirations of the democratic free labor movement. It is the free 
trade union movement which is the bulwark of a healthy democratic 
Germany living in peace with its neighbors. The democratic labor 
movement is the best hope and most vital force for the upbuilding 
of Germany as a peaceful democracy and unwavering foe of all 
totalitarian tyranny and aggression. The historic revolt in the Soviet 
Zone has again confirmed and demonstrated that it is the freedom- 
loving forces of German labor in whom the democracies should place 
their greatest trust. To pursue any other course towards the most 
reliable democratic elements among the German people, would make 
impossible their integration as equals giving their best service in the 
crusade for peace, liberty, and human welfare. 

The negotiations with Moscow over Germany will be fraught with 
difficulties and dangers. Germany is too virile a force to be neutralized 
—that is paralyzed—especially at this crucial moment in _ history. 
There can be no German vacuum for long without a destructive 
explosion. In short, the very possibility of organizing an effective 
system of collective security in Europe depends on the democracies 
not coming to any unjust arrangement with Moscow in the negotia- 
tions. The world has already paid a terrible price for the Iron 
Curtain being on the Elbe. The democracies must be on their best 
guard and exercise their greatest vigilance lest there be created a 
situation in which the Iron Curtain will be moved to the Rhine. 


2. Communist China: 


With the truce in Korea, allied policy towards Communist China 
has taken on a new urgency and fresh importance. Years of colonial 
policies and a thoroughly false evaluation by the democracies of the 
Chinese Communist Party (as an essentially agrarian reform move- 
ment and potential force for democratization) have been important 
contributory factors making for the upsurge of Communist totali- 
tarianism in China. Though these costly errors, the fatal blunders 
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of the Chiang Kai-Shek regime itself, and the appalling poverty of 
the people have certainly facilitated the Communist rise to power, 
they were not the decisive factors which brought about the Mao 
Tse-tung victory. The Communists could never have seized power in 
China without Russian military support and direction. Nor could the 
Mao Tse-tung regime continue to hold on to this usurped power 
without the economic, political, and military backing of Moscow. 

Yet, it would be wrong to consider Communist China merely as 
a Soviet puppet like Bulgaria or Roumania. The very size of China 
and the distinctly military features characterizing the origin and devel- 
opment of Chinese Communism exclude such a simple satellite relation- 
ship with Russia. Communist China being much stronger than any 
European satellite, is necessarily treated differently by Moscow. 
Precisely for this reason is Communist China not less but more 
dangerous to the free world than any of the European satellites. 

In Asia, Communist Chinese imperialism is at least as dangerous 
as Russian expansion. Alongside of a consolidated Communist Chinese 
military colossus, the free nations of Asia (Burma, Thailand)—India 
not excluded—would be in the gravest jeopardy. Their national free- 
dom and democratic institutions would be just as seriously endangered 
by a powerful, militarized totalitarian China as were the national 
independence and liberties of the free peoples (Czecho-Slovakia, Bel- 
gium, Holland) on the continent of Europe by Nazi German military 
prowess. To the extent that the Asiatic peoples themselves do not 
realize and do not prepare to thwart this grave menace, they are 
sealing their own doom. The cause of world peace and human liberty 
is likewise fatally hurt when some western democracies fail to compre- 
hend the enormity of this danger. This tragic failure was evidenced 
by their trade with Peiping even during the Korean war. It is revealed 
in their present indecent haste to enter into extensive economic 
relations with the Mao Tse-tung dictatorship. 

The Peiping regime has the same ideology, the identical objec- 
tives, and the same totalitarian tyranny—occasionally even more repre- 
hensible—that the Moscow dictators have. The role of Communist 
China in Korea, Tibet, and Indo-China is no different from the role 
of Russia in the Baltic and Balkan lands and in eastern Europe. 
Because of its present economic backwardness, Communist China is 
today dependent upon Soviet support for carrying out its plans for 
industrialization and the building up of a huge modern military 
machine, Surely, no democratic power would have itself replace Russia 
in rendering such economic, technical, and military assistance to the 
rising aggressive imperialism of Communist China. For these reasons, 
no European or Asian democracy should seek to substitute for Russia in 
the task of building up another Communist colossus which would play 
in Asia the role that the Soviet Union has been playing in Europe. 

It is one thing to give some help to tiny Tito who broke with 
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Moscow and is ready to resist Russian aggression; it is quite another 
thing to help the giant aggressor Communist China which is in 
closest partgership with Moscow for the conquest of Asia and the 
Communist domination of the world. In this connection, it must be 
recalled that Tito did not break with Moscow because the democracies 
bribed or bought him. He was toughest towards the free world when 
it was kindest towards the people of Yugoslavia and saved them from 
starvation. Tito broke with the Kremlin as a result of the contra- 
dictions in Moscow’s relations with Yugoslavia and not because of any 
western favors or aid to him. The democracies should not base their 
policies on the assumption that the Kremlin must repeat in its 
future relations with Peiping the mistakes it made in its past handling 
of Belgrade. Moscow learns from experience. Russia has already acted 
to avoid its own repetition of such errors. It has already also taken 
important steps to preclude a serious rupture of Sino-Soviet relations 
through the influence of Chinese Communist dissidents. 

The democratic world would be its own grave-digger if it were 
to make any political, economic or military move to help the regime 
of Communist Chinese usurpers stabilize and consolidate itself. After 
nearly three years of war and destructive purges and “brain-washing,” 
Communist China is in serious economic difficulties. It has had to 
resort to cutbacks in production of essential industrial items. Because 
of a shortage of materials and skilled labor, its Conference of Ministers 
has been forced to reduce by 30% the expansion of industry planned 
for this year. Peiping no longer dares to boast of successfully carrying 
out its much-heralded five-year plan. Even with the loot stolen from 
its satellites, Moscow is unable to rescue Communist China from the 
dire straits into which it has been led by the Kremlin. No democratic 
powers should rush to fill in where Russia cannot but fail. Freedom 
and peace will not be served by the democracies providing the Com- 
munist Chinese dictatorship with the technical know-how, engineering 
skill, and machinery it so urgently needs for its survival and further 
totalitarian aggression. 

Recognition of the Mao Tse-tung regime by any democratic govern- 
ment or the admission of Peiping into the U.N. should, likewise, 
be rejected by every peaceful and liberty-loving nation. Granted that, 
in the present condition of civilization, such recognition cannot be 
limited to states with high moral standards. By the same token, such 
recognition and admission must not necessarily be awarded to anti- 
moral states merely because they had callously, flagrantly, and with 
some degree of success, flouted the decisions of the U.N. and waged 
war against the United Nations. 

The question of the recognition and admission of Communist China 
should be faced in the light of the new world situation at hand and not 
in relation to political conditions and diplomatic practices which pre- 
vailed in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The new, very impor- 
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tant, factor in the world situation is the following:—astride Asia and 
Europe, there is a giant military power dedicated to the destruction of 
the non-Communist governments with which it has diplomatic and osten- 
sibly friendly relations. At the very moment that Russia had full diplo- 
matic relations with Nationalist China, Moscow was providing arms and 
military direction to its Communist quislings for overthrowing and 
replacing the government with which it had just signed a special treaty 
of friendship. 

Nothing has happened in the last two decades to warrant a change 
in or break with the sound doctrine laid down by Henry L. Stimson 
(1982) that recognition should be denied to any government forcibly 
imposed on any people with the aid of a foreign power. Nor is there 
any proof at hand that Mao Tse-tung is administering in China a 
government “with the assent of the people thereof” as postulated by 
Cordell Hull (1936). For several years, the Mao Tse-tung dictator- 
ship has had absolute and despotic control of every avenue of life and 
institution on the Chinese mainland. It has physically exterminated all 
political opposition and suppressed the free trade union movement on 
the mainland. Yet, it has not dared to call even a sham election of the 
phony plebiscite type used in Roumania and first tried in totalitarian 
Russia. This foreign-imposed regime does not dare to put even the 
slightest trust in the Chinese people. 

For the free nations to recognize such a foreign-imposed regime and 
admit it to the U.N. would be tantamount to encouraging Moscow and 
its international fifth column to do in other countries what they have 
done in China. This is no way to encourage democracy, promote sta- 
bility, and secure world peace. 

The admission of Mao Tse-tung to the U.N. is not merely “a 
procedural act” or a matter which is “largely one of simple mathema- 
tics.” If Communist China, which was condemned by the U.N. as an 
aggressor, had been decisively defeated in Korea, it would today have 
no advocates for its admission to the United Nations. The fact that the 
Chinese Communist aggressor could not be completely beaten on the 
battlefield is not a reason for his being welcomed into the United 
Nations. Successful or partly successful military aggression is no 
qualification for U.N. membership. The admission of democratic Italy 
has been considered by the free nations and even its own allies as a 
matter for veto. This fact certainly does not warrant that the admission 
of Mao Tse-tung should be considered merely “a procedural act.” To 
do so would be to permit the Peiping regime to force its way into the 
U.N. by merely threatening to resume the shooting war. For Mao Tse- 
tung this would be getting into the U.N. at an even cheaper price than 
outright shooting his way in. The latter method has been repeatedly 
rejected by the democratic powers as despicable and unthinkable. 
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3. Korea: 

Wars very seldom do good. However, sometimes a war does prevent 
something worse happening, for instance a whole series of conquests, 
enslavements, and a still bigger and more destructive war. In this 
light, it is not difficult to visualize what would have happened had the 
U.N. not resisted Sino-Soviet Communist aggression in Korea. The 
peaceful and freedom-loving nations had to make an unpleasant but 
necessary and wise choice. Especially the people of Asia who are inde- 
pendent and enjoy the benefits of democracy in varying degrees owe 
their freedom to the U.N. resistance to aggression in Korea. 

In seeking to bring hostilities to a close, our country, which bore 
the heaviest burdens of the conflict, displayed commendable patience 
and persistence in the interest of peace. The widespread dissatisfaction 
with the truce terms is understandable. But, once our government had 
accepted India’s proposal for dealing with the thorny issue of the 
repatriation of war prisoners, there was little else that could be done. 
Either a truce had to be signed or we had to fight the war to a finish 
and face the prospects of its developing into World War III. 

Today, the central question is the coming peace conference on Korea. 
In the negotiations, the U.N. must not lose sight of the enemy’s original 
objective revealed by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
China on June 6, 1950 and by the Presidium of the North Korean gov- 
ernment on June 22, 1950. These declarations emphasized the determina- 
tion of Moscow’s partners and puppets to resort to war in order to 
force all of Korea into the Soviet orbit as a “unified” satellite. Moscow 
and Peiping have failed to achieve this objective by force of arms. 
But they have not given up this objective. Nor have they renounced 
war as an instrument for its attainment. 

The coming peace conference will provide a real opportunity to 
test and measure the sincerity of the loudly trumpeted changes for 
peace in Soviet policy. The basic objective of the U.N. and our country 
has always been a fully independent united democratic Korea attained 
through the process of free elections. This objective must remain as the 
U.N. guiding line in the negotiations. Throughout Korea there should 
be held a democratically conducted election for a national government 
to speak authoritatively in behalf of the whole country in its foreign 
as well as domestic policy. 

The prospects for the success of the conference would be greatly 
enhanced if its agenda and discussions were confined to the Korean 
question. The U.N. should not accept or take the responsibility for 
any other arrangement or agreement. If the U.N. were to accept respon- 
sibility for any form of partition of Korea or to indorse any plan which 
denies the Korean people their right to full national independence and 
unification, it would surrender its moral and political position through- 
out the entire world. 
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Adhering to this position and refusing to sign any treaty in viola- 
tion thereof, does not mean that the U.N. and our government will or 
must wage war to achieve this objective. It is the Communists and not 
the democracies which took the initiative in resorting to war in Korea. 
Only the military strength of the U.N. has forced the Communists to 
drop, at least for the moment, their attempt to conquer all of Korea 
by force of arms. It is not the democracies, it is not the U.N., that 
should assume the responsibility for the war being resumed in Korea. 
At the same time, the U.N. must maintain sufficient strength—first of 
all through building up the armed might of the Republic of Korea- 
to keep the Communists convinced that military aggression in Korea 
will not pay them. 

Our government should neither seek nor accept sole responsibility 
for the peace conference policy. Particularly the Asian and Latin Ameri- 
can countries (Turkey, Philippines, Colombia, Thailand) whose troops 
have fought so heroically on the Korean battlefields are entitled to a 
full voice and authority in determining policy and decisions. It goes 
without saying that in the peace conference (unlike in the truce negotia- 
tions) the Republic of Korea must have first-line authority and respon- 
sibility. Nations like Japan, that are vitally concerned with the fate 
and future of Korea, are also entitled to an adequate voice and repre- 
sentation in the conference. 

Until such time as there is established a united independent demo- 
cractic Korea, the U.N. should continue to assume responsibility for 
the National security of the Republic of Korea and should do its 
all to aid in speeding its reconstruction. We ave confident that our 
country will, in the future, as in the past, do more than its share 
in supporting the heroic people of the Republic of Korea in their 
laudable aspirations for national independence, unity and democracy. 


VII. The Struggle For National Freedom 


In Asia, Africa, and Europe millions of people are yearning for 
national freedom. The revolt of the German workers behind the Iron 
Curtain, the inspiring fight made by the Republic of Korea, the 
courageous struggles of the embattled Tunisians, Moroccans, and Indo- 
Chinese to win national freedom, the emergence of Egypt as a Republic 
determined to be treated as a fully free and equal member of the 
U.N., and the firm insistence of Iran on its full mastery of its natural 
resources are all phases of this great struggle for national liberty. 


By their very nature, totalitarian powers—whether they be Nazi, 
Fascist, or Falangist or Communist—cannot answer this call for 
national freedom. They can only stifle it. Slave states can only impose 
slavery. They can never bring freedom to any people. This holds 
just as true for Communist Russia and totalitarian China, as it held 
for Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. The virulent demagogy employed 
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by the Communists in their posing as champions of national inde- 
pendence only emphasizes the dishonesty and hypocrisy of their policy. 

By the very nature of their governments and way of life, the 
democracies are best suited to aid the peoples seeking national inde- 
pendence. In these freedom-loving peoples the democracies have highly 
valuable potential allies. Unfortunately, some of the democracies have 
not realized this. They have slowed down or even dropped the policy 
of breaking with colonialism they adopted after World War II. They 
have returned to the policies of decadent colonialism. They have yet 
to realize that unless the free peoples rally to their side the many 
millions of Asia and Africa craving national liberation, the Communist 
demagogues will win them over or neutralize them. Such a Communist 
success would be a catastrophe for the cause of peace and human 
decency. 

If world peace and freedom are to be preserved, the democracies 
will have to break with every vestige of colonialism in Tunisia, 
Morocco, Indo-China, Egypt and everywhere else. We realize that this 
great goal cannot be achieved at one stroke. But a definite, earnest, 
beginning must be made and the progress towards national freedom 
must be energetically assisted and accelerated. There is no other 
way of preventing the Communists from continuing their fanatical 
exploitation and dangerous distortion of the mighty currents of national 
freedom now stirring the colonial peoples. 

The democracies have the idealism and the vision to bolster and 
build the forces of freedom in the economically underdeveloped, as 
well as in the more industrially advanced, countries. Given the realiza- 
tion that the days of colonial domination and exploitation are and 
should be over, the democratic powers can find the ways of galvanizing 
the millions of Asians and Africans, as well as the enslaved Euro- 
peans, into a feeling of identifying themselves actively with the 
struggle for peace and freedom. 

Here is the key to the strengthening of some of the democratic 
powers in their world role. Here is the key to their no longer dissi- 
pating their precious blood and human and material resources. Here 
is the key to the great peoples of Britain and France winning new 
friends and partners in North Africa, in Indo-China, in Egypt and 
Iran. Here is the key to safeguarding for freedom and peace the 
great treasure-house of natural wealth in southeast Asia. Given 
national independence, fresh millions of Africans and Asians will have 
something to fight for as an organic part of the community of free 
and independent peoples. 

The moment for such a new turn of policy by the democracies 
is especially appropriate today. In recent months there has been a 
growing realization among the colonial peoples that Communism, the 
Soviet Union, and its Chinese partner in brigandage, are enemies of 
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human liberty, national independence and world peace. Communist 
Chinese aggression in Korea, the invasion of the Kingdom of Laos, 
the subversive conspiratorial activities of the Communists in India, 
Indonesia, Burma, and Malaya and the role of Russia in snuffing out 
the national independence of a number of peoples in Asia and Europe 
have brought many millions in the non-self-governing areas of the 
world to the realization that Communist totalitarianism is itself a 
most vicious form of imperialism. 

The awakening of the colonial peoples to the realization that 
the new, the Communist, imperialism is their deadly enemy is a 
development of great historic significance. In this awakening the 
Neo-Destour Party of Tunisia and the Istiqlal Party of Morocco have 
been in the forefront. In the declaration presented by their represen- 
tatives to the United Nations on May 9, 1953, they declared in part: 

“| . We likewise condemn the new style colonialism—the 
Communist imperialism of the U.S.S.R. and its puppets and part- 
ners in Europe and Asia. This new and rising totalitarian imper- 
ialism is oppressive and degrading. While hypocritically posing 
as a friend of the colonial peoples, Communist imperialism does 
not seek to eliminate but only to exploit the evils of colonialism 
in order to further its own drive for world domination. 

“Colonialism is the most dangerous agent of and virulent force 
for the Communist fifth column of Russia in all countries aspiring 
to national freedom and independence. French colonialism has 
provided the Communist imperialists with the excuse for their 
unprovoked aggression against the Kingdom of Laos. This attack 
has aggravated the world crisis. This invasion is no cure for the 
evils of faltering French colonialism. This invasion is a grave 
threat to the aspirations of the people of Laos for genuine national 
independence and to the national sovereignty of Thailand, Burma 
and the other peoples of Asia liberated from the yoke of nine- 
teenth century imperialism in recent years. 

“We, therefore, strongly urge India, Pakistan, Burma and 
Indonesia—whose people have won their national independence 
since World War I[—to intervene in this crisis in order to assure 
the independence of Indo-China. We urge these peoples to demand 
an immediate halt to this Communist aggression and to French 
colonial domination of Indo-China. .. . 

“ . 

“We, therefore, strongly urge the gdévernment of France to 
lose no time in taking positive steps to insure the full national 
independence of Viet Nam, Laos, Cambodia—all Indo-China—as 

eer é : 

well as Tunisia and Morocco. Thereby, these liberated peoples 

would be inspired and enabled to fight wholeheartedly against the 

Communist aggressors—the most deadly enemy of all democracy, 

national freedom, and peace. .. .” 


Because our country has the greatest responsibiilty in the struggle 
for the maintenance of world peace and the promotion of democracy, 
it should act much more vigorously in leading the democracies to 
support actively the aspirations of the colonial peoples to national 
independence. Energetic American initiative along these lines can be 
decisive in enabling these liberty-loving peoples to take their rightful 
place in defending the cause of freedom and peace. 
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VIII. America And World Leadership 


In the totalitarian world, the problem of leadership is as simple 
as it is brutal. Through the sheer weight of its arms, capacity for 
terror, control of natural resources, through its fifth column even 
among its own so-called people’s democracies, the U.S.S.R. exercises 
undisputed hegemoney behind the Iron Curtain. 

In the free world, the problem of leadership is entirely different. 
Here leadership rests not on imposition and regimentation but on 
agreement and co-operation. In the democratic camp, there can be 
no vassals or satellites, no pawns or puppets. Nor can there be 
second-class citizens for any length of time in the community of free 
peoples. Moreover, in each free country, the government must be 
responsive to public opinion and cannot, as is done by the Kremlin 
and Peiping, merely speak in the name of their people and shoot 
anyone who dares speak up for himself. 

Historic developments have reached a point in which the United 
States has become the leading power in the community of democratic 
nations. This position entails a number of responsibilities and obli- 
gations which our country has never sought but does not shirk. Today, 
the problem of world leadership is not the same as it was in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Then, world leadership and world 
domination were practically identical. Then, world domination meant 
the strongest taking from the weakest peoples. And when the strongest 
stopped taking, it quite naturally won him popularity. Today, world 
leadership entails giving rather than taking, helping others instead 
of helping oneself at the expense of others. And when the leading 
democratic power even shows signs of stopping to give, it is equally 
natural for him to win unpopularity. 

Moreover, in the previous century, the world was not plagued, 
as it is today, with a powerful totalitarian military state dedicated to 
the destruction of all governments not subservient to it and to the 
conquest of the globe in order to dominate and remould it into a 
totalitarian Communist system. The conflicts between big powers in 
the past century were over territory, economic interests, and spheres 
of influence. Today, such competition between big powers is of sec- 
ondary importance. The decisive international factor today is not a 
collision between two powers or two blocs of powers over some partic- 
ular territorial line of demarcation but between two conflicting ways 
of life—democracy with all its imperfections and totalitarian dictator- 
ship. with its all-embracing program of world transformation—world- 
wide dynamic retrogression and reaction masquerading as_ social 
revolution. 

In view of this new world situation, even the best practices and 
experience of world leadership in the preceding centuries, while important 
to know and learn from, cannot guide world policy and leadership today. 
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To copy the methods of old would be futile, if not fatal. It is fortunate 
for mankind that America lacks experience in colonial rule and con- 
trol, in the imperialist techniques of old, in the domination of people in 
economically underdeveloped countries. America has to develop an en- 
tirely new code of relationships, new methods of leadership, if the inter- 
national community of democratic peoples is to survive and advance and 
if the world is to free itself finally from the evils of poverty, tyranny, 
and war. This is a process which takes time and which cannot be free 
from trials and errors by the United States and the free peoples asso- 
ciated with it in the great common cause. 


It is against this background that the American people must consider 
their new historic role and responsibilities. We are a world power not 
only in the sense of power—economic, military, political—but especially 
in the sense that our domestic, no less than foreign, policies have an 
impact on the lives of many millions of every race, religion, nationality 
and tongue. America is a world power above all in that it is the strong- 
est obstacle to totalitarian aggression, world conquest and enslavement. 
We are also more and more becoming the main—but not the sole—hope 
for the preservation and advancement of human freedom, social justice, 
and peace. 


It is on the road of America’s maturing to successful as well as 
dynamic, to inspiring as well as intelligent, to firm but not rigid, world 
leadership that there has developed, especially in recent months, a cer- 


tain antipathy to America’s role of primacy in the democratic camp. This 
antipathy found fertile soil in several generations of misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation of American ideals, interests, culture and achieve- 
ments. Of course, the Kremlin’s worldwide network of assassins of truth 
and gangsters of the pen have fanatically and tirelessly exploited and 
expanded all these prejudices and ignorances. 


Envy, wounded pride, national frustration, a stubborn desire to live 
in the past, and the acceptance of Soviet Russia as an historically pro- 
gressive state, are likewise important factors explaining this phenome- 
non of anti-Americanism. Contradictory as it may appear, the very suc- 
cess of some American policies, like the Marshall Plan and military aid, 
have led many to express their resulting increased independence in crit- 
ical, derogatory, and even hostile reactions to America’s role of world 
primacy. All of this is inseparable from and an almost inevitable phase 
of the process of America’s maturing fully into world leadership at a 
most critical juncture of history. In reality, these unpalatable, and some- 
times unpardonable, phenomena reflect the critical stage in the crisis of 
leadership gripping the camp of world democracy. 


But it would be wrong, in seeking to explain and eliminate this an- 
tipathy, if we were to fail to stress that some errors in American policy 
have greatly contributed and even accentuated this development. The 
occasional wavering role and equivocal position of America on the colon- 
ial question has certainly not won us friends in the colonies. It has won 
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us new enemies in the metropolitan country. Association with and aid to 
Franco, or bailing out Peron at his moment of greatest difficulty, has 
not strengthened our reputation for firm adherence to democratic princi- 
ples. Now and then—but all too often—our government has taken steps 
which are equivalent to intervening in the internal affairs of friendly 
countries. Such intervention has been especially harmful to America’s 
good name when it aimed to aid reactionary and anti-labor forces. No 
doubt our government can move with much greater energy in taking cer- 
tain positive steps to facilitate trade with the United States and thus 
eliminate grievances against our country as well as reduce the need of 
outright grants in certain instances. 

Even in our generous aid to other nations we. have made certain 
errors. Seeking to avoid the accusation of attaching strings to such as- 
sistance, we failed to arrange for such help being given on a reciprocal 
basis, on a basis of common responsibilities and mutual obligations, Soon 
the evils of dole-mindedness and the reactions to philantrophy out- 
weighed its benefits. 


It is significant to note that the height of post-war American pres- 
tige and influence came with the smashing defeat inflicted on the North 
Korean puppets. The beginning of the downturn came with the defeat 
suffered by American arms after the Chinese Communist hordes poured 
over the Yalu. The fears of people in Europe that the election of a 
Republican Administration for the first time in two decades would cause 
a profound change in American foreign policy have also played their 
part. Unsound and unfair methods employed in the fight against Com- 
munist subversion of American institutions were judged by their noise 
and inflated into a caricature of a fascist menace in America. Today, no 
responsible American can afford to act in as carefree—let alone as care- 
less—a manner as did some of his forebears. This is the price, this 
is the responsibility of world leadership. 


The present antipathy to American influence can be overcome by 
consistently progressive domestic and foreign policies and by firm but not 
rigid leadership. By tradition and policy, our country is in wholehearted 
sympathy with all peoples seeking full national freedom. Our hearts and 
souls have always been with the forces fighting against absolutism of 
every sort and for democratic institutions. Our country has set the pace 
in developing and utilizing modern industrial techniques for conquer- 
ing hunger, poverty, illness, and illiteracy. Time and again we 
demonstrated sympathetic understanding and readiness to help meet the 
urgent social and economic needs of underdeveloped countries. 


America has come out of two world wars, in which an enormous 
amount of our natural and human resources have been used up, with- 
out seeking a cent of reparations or an inch of territory from those guilty 
of starting the conflagration. Quite the contrary. We have helped foe and 


friend alike to rebuild, become strong, and want to live in freedom and 
peace. 
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Our country has been unsparing in its effort to help peoples who 
want to remain free and live in peace. But we can help people to retain 
their freedom only when they themselves want to be free. Our aid can 
be of value only to those who prize their freedom, and who have the will 
and the determination to fight for their freedom. We cannot fight for 
others; we can only fight with others in a common cause—the cause of 
freedom and peace. This is the greatest reward our nation can ever hope 
to gain out of bearing the many and varied responsibilities of world 
leadership. 

In a spiritual, no less than material, sense, America is qualified to 
provide the democracies with the leadership humanity so urgently needs 
for promoting freedom and prosperity and for building a warless world. 


IX. A. F. of L. And American Foreign Policy 


Since the last convention, the American Federation of Labor con- 
tinued to expand its efforts to help our nation develop and pursue an 
effective democratic foreign policy. The Executive Council, and the 
International Labor Relations and Free Trade Union Committees working 
under its direction, also spared no energy to promote among our member- 
ship and labor in general a vigorous interest in and understanding of our 
country’s new international role and responsibilities. 

In the course of the year, the A. F. of L. has not merely responded 
to but, in some instances, was ahead of the significant world events 
which have been unfolding themselves. As in the past, the A. F. of L. 
has not hesitated to take a position which it believed to be right— 
regardless of the extent of support such a position might attract at 
the outset. Thus, in the matter of forced repatriation of war prisoners 
in Korea, the A. F. of L. was for a while almost alone in opposing “solu- 
tions” presented to the U.N. which opened the door for costly concessions 
to the Communists. We cite the following from the declaration “Against 
All Forced Repatriation In Korea’ issued by Vice-President Matthew 
Woll, Chairman of the Free Trade Union Committee on November 14, 
1952: 

“These proposals (India, Mexico, Peru) open a backdoor to 
forced repatriation at a later date. These proposals should, there- 
fore, be rejected categorically and promptly. 

“Enlightened and humane public opinion throughout the world 
should sternly condemn all proposals for postponed and indirect 
forced repatriation which is just as reprehensible and devoid of 
humanitarian consideration as is direct, immediate forced repatria- 
THOR. ss 


“Immediate or postponed forced repatriation of war prisoners 
could serve only the aggressive despots of the Moscow-Peiping Axis. 
We fervently appeal to our government and to all other free govern- 
ments in the U.N. to remain steadfast and firm in their opposition 
to every formula for, or form of, postponed as well as immediate 
forced repatrition of war prisoners in Korea.” 
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Had our voice been heeded and had the Indian resolution on the 
repatriation of prisoners then been vetoed by the United States delega- 
tion to the U.N., we would not be compelled to make certain concessions 
to the Communists in the subsequent truce negotiations. 

The A. F. of L. has been particularly active in trying to have our 
government pursue towards the colonial peoples a policy fully in line 
with the traditions and ideals of the American people. Towards this 
end, we have given fullest support to the free trade unionists and 
democratic national independence forces of Tunisia and Morocco in their 
endeavors to secure the restoration of democratic rights in their home- 
lands and to further their cause of national freedom. In this connection, 
our unstinting cooperation has helped to promote among the democratic 
national movements an understanding of the urgency of their fighting 
not only against the old style colonialism but also against the utterly 
inhuman new form of imperialism—Communist imperialism. 

Our initiative and pioneering role in the struggle against slave 
labor has won the commendation of the United Nations whose Ad Hoe 
Committee on Forced Labor declared, in its exhaustive and valuable 
report, issued on June 24, 1953, that—‘The American Federation of 
Labor had in fact been responsible for placing the item (Survey of 
Forced Labor and Measures for its Abolition) on the agenda of the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council.” 

Through its Free Trade Union Committee, the A. F. of L. was 
enabled to present to the American people and the entire free world 
the first comprehensive and trustworthy information about Communist 
atrocities in Mao Tse-tung’s China—especially in regard to the brutal 
mistreatment of American and other U.N. prisoners of war. 

After Stalin died and the Kremlin adopted its “new” tactical course 
of foreign policy, the A. F. of L., through various declarations and 
through a series of articles in the International Free Trade Union News, 
contributed toward a correct evaluation of the latest developments behind 
the Iron Curtain. We provided vital first-hand material and interpreta- 
tions of the struggle inside the Russian Communist Party, the maturing 
economic difficulties behind the Iron Curtain, and the heroic revolt of 
the workers in Berlin, the Eastern Zone of Germany, and Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

We have utilized every possible opportunity to dissuade our govern- 
ment from continuing its utterly false and dangerous policy of trafficking 
with and giving aid to the Franco dictatorship in Spain. This policy of 
our government is not at all vital to our national security or the col- 
lective security of Europe. To date, its only result has been to hurt 
American prestige among the working people and democratic forces 
everywhere. 


In the same spirit, we have conducted our opposition to the United 
States government making any effort to provide the despicable Peron 
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dictatorship and the military dictatorships of other Latin American 
countries with material aid or moral support. 

Since the last convention, the A. F. of L. has been particularly 
energetic in fighting against every concealed and open move toward 
appeasement of totalitarian aggression and Communist subversion. We 
have mercilessly exposed and consistently rejected appeasement of 
Communist China, the Kremlin despots, and those who have, (either 
at home or abroad) tolerated or advocated cooperation with or support 
of such appeasers. 

Instead, we have worked tirelessly for greater understanding and 
unity of the free peoples and for our country doing everything in its 
power to strengthen and unite the democratic world for the protection 
and promotion of the basic ideals of human freedom and social progress 
common to all mankind. 


X. A. F. of L. And World Labor 


The year that has elapsed since the last convention has been one 
of intense and varied support tendered by the A. F. of L. to help 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (I.C.F.T.U.), 
become a more effective force not only in the ranks of the working 
people but in every avenue of struggle for human rights and peace. 

The last twelve months have also seen encouraging progress in 
eliminating some of the differences which had hitherto appeared in 
the ranks of the I.C.F.T.U. 

For the first time in the history of free world labor, the Executive 
Committee of the international free trade union movement met in the 
United States. Upon the initiative of the A. F. of L. and upon the 
joint invitation of the United Mine Workers, C.J.0., and A. F. of L., 
the Executive Committee of the I.C.F.T.U. met in New York City 
during the first week of December, 1952. 

President George Meany and A.F. of L. European Representative 
Irving Brown participated actively in the various meetings of the 
1.C.F.T.U. Executive Committee and Emergency Committee held during 
the year. On numerous occasions our European representative partici- 
pated in I.C.F.T.U. missions and discharged the duties its Executive 
Committee assigned to him in various countries. 

In Germany, A. F. of L. Representative Henry Rutz and in Italy 
Free Trade Union Committee representative Harry Goldberg co-oper- 
ated with and aided the respective affiliates in various ways. In Turkey, 
Free Trade Union Committee representative Henry Kirsch has worked 
closely with the rising free trade union movement in aiding its consol- 
idation and the preparation of its affiliation with the I.C.F.T.U. In 
Japan, Free Trade Union Committee representative Richard Deverall 
has assisted the bona fide free trade union forces loyal to the I.C.F.T.U. 
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and has actively opposed the machinations and disruptive activities 
of the open and camouflaged Communist and W.F.T.U. agents who 
have dangerously infiltrated the free trade unions. 

In some of the stronger sections of the I.C.F.T.U. there is developing 
a constructive critical attitude towards threadbare dogmas and old 
cliches which have blocked greater progress by organized labor. The 
influence of the A. F. of L. has been for an objective re-examination 
of old formulae and for a dynamic rather than dogmatic approach to 
the economic and social tasks, no less than to the basic human and 
moral issues of the crisis in which mankind finds itself today. 

It is in this spirit that the A. F. of L. has been alert to the 
great need of the I.C.F.T.U. utilizing the opportunities which it 
has for serving the cause of free labor and human freedom—for 
instance, by aiding the democratic and free trade union forces in 
the colonial world to attain their aspirations to democracy and national 
freedom and an appropriate role in the camp of world peace. 


Every move to bring into the I.C.F.T.U., through one door or 
another, the so-called trade unions of Yugoslavia has been thwarted 
to date. Some of the trade secretariats and even some of the 
I.C.F.T.U. affiliates have, of late, shown signs of being ready to 
accept these Tito “Unions” as bona fide. The A. F. of L. has done 
everything in its power to counteract such false notions and _ to 


have the I.C.F.T.U. reject every attempt to bring into its fold any 
organization which is not a bona fide free trade union—which is 
dominated by employers or any state, whether that state be Com- 
munist, Peronist, Falangist, or a military dictatorship which tramples 
on democratic rights. 

At the Third World Congress of the I.C.F.T.U., held in Stockholm 
on July 4-11, 1958, our delegation consisted of President George 
Meany, Vice Presidents Harry F. Bates, William C. Doherty, and 
James C. Petrillo. Elmer Walker, Executive Vice President of the 
International Association of Machinists, William McSorley, President 
of the International Union of Wood, Wire Lathers, George P. Delaney, 
Irving Brown and Henry Rutz. Jay Lovestone, Executive Secretary of 
the Free Trade Union Committee, served as secretary of the delegation. 

At this Congress, President Meany presented a declaration on 
the Economie and Social Tasks facing world labor in the present inter- 
national situation. This was a comprehensive and practical program 
of action for the free trade unions in each country bettering their 
living conditions and promoting their rights, and for the I.C.F.T.U.— 
as the collective body of the world free trade union movement— 
aiding its weaker affiliates, especially the rising free trade union 
movements in the underdeveloped countries. This statement of policy 
and action was a thoroughgoing positive program for meeting and 
defeating the Communist challenge and its subversive threat to free 
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labor and democracy. Its policy and proposals were incorporated in 
various resolutions subsequently adopted by the Congress. 

Our delegation played an especially active part in arousing the 
international labor movement to the urgency of the new and vital 
tasks confronting it in view of the historically significant and inspir- 
ing revolt behind the Iron Curtain, the struggle of the free trade 
unionists and democratic forces in the colonial countries for national 
independence and the continued grave Communist threat to human 
rights and world peace. 

At the Stockholm Congress, the A. F. of L. delegation worked 
in full harmony with the delegations of the C.1.0., and the United 
Mine Workers. This united American delegation, in cooperation with 
the British Trades Union Congress, constituted the decisive force for 
the Congress adopting a number of amendments to the Constitution 
of the I.C.F.T.U. These amendments will help broaden the leadership 
of the I.C.F.T.U. and aid it in the furtherance of a more collective 
leadership as well as the prevention of any trend toward “big power 
politics” and domination in the organization. 

Omer Becu, of Belgium, General Secretary of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation, was elected as the new president of 
the I.C.F.T.U. J. H. Oldenbroek was re-elected as its General Secretary. 

President George Meany was elected a member of the Executive 
Board; Vice President Matthew Woll was elected first substitute; 
A. F. of L. European Representative Irving Brown was elected second 
substitute, 

A most encouraging feature of the Stockholm sessions was the 
marked progress noted in the active and constructive participation by 
delegations from Asia and Africa. 


XI. Free Trade Union Committee 


The Free Trade Union Committee has been carrying out the program 
laid down for it by the Seventy-First Convention of the A. F. of L. There 
is to be noted a welcome increase in the interest of the A. F. of L. 
membership in the foreign policy of our nation, in international affairs 
and in the world labor movement and its problems. This growing in- 
terest has been revealed in a rising demand for the various publications 
and literature issued by the F.T.U.C. In our country, this interest has 
not been restricted to labor. Universities, libraries, government depart- 
ments, the press and students have evidenced a continuous and expanding 
interest in F.T.U.C: publications. The pamphlets “American Labor and 
the World Crisis”, and “American Labor Looks At The World”, Vol- 
ume VI, have met with especially good response. Spanish editions of 
“Who Is The Imperialist” and “Slave Labor In The Soviet World’ have 
been received very favorably and distributed by the scores of thousands 
throughout Latin America. 
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The English, French, German and Italian editions of International 
Free Trade Union News (1.F.T.U.N.), have also increased their overseas 
circulation. The foreign press has been reprinting articles from the 
I.F.T.U.N., with increasing frequency. 


The Free Trade Union Committee has been receiving a growing num- 
ber of inquiries from labor organizations in various countries for in- 
formation regarding American labor, our democratic institutions and 
practices, the conditions of the Negroes, American foreign policy, eco- 
nomic trends and industrial technique. Through the columns of the 
I.F.T.U.N. and direct correspondence, the F.T.U.C. has endeavored to 
provide such authoritative up-to-date information. We have helped elimi- 
nate some of the ignorance, prejudice, and slander which have hurt the 
prestige of American labor and the American people. We have been pro- 
moting a better knowledge and understanding of our labor movement, 
our country, our problems and progress. 


In the furtherance of democratic free trade unionism and in the in- 
terest of defeating every brand of totalitarianism, the Free Trade Union 
Committee has worked in closest co-operation with the democratic forces 
of the smaller nations represented in the U.N. 

Active assistance has been rendered to the democratic labor and na- 
tional freedom movements of Tunisia and Morocco. Chairman Mat- 
thew Woll of the Free Trade Union Committee had called upon the 
French government to permit Farhat Hached, head of the Tunisian 
Federation of Labor, (U.G.T.T.), to leave Tunisia in order to attend the 
I.C.F.T.U. Executive Committee meeting in New York last December. 
This request was unfortunately rejected. The brutal assassination of our 
esteemed colleague followed. However, we note with satisfaction that the 
French government did respond favorably to the subsequent F.T.U.C. re- 
quest that it permit the U.G.T.T. to send a delegation to the Stockholm 
Congress of the I.C.F.T.U. The delegation participated actively in the 
deliberations and decisions of the Congress. 


During the year, small and struggling free trade unions in various 
parts of the Caribbean and in Africa have been aided by the F.T.U.C. 
in their efforts to consolidate and go forward. 


The trade unionists courageously keeping aloft the banner of free 


trade unionism and democracy in underground Communist China have 
received hearty co-operation from the F.T.U.C. 


In Japan, Richard Deverall has worked energetically to co-operate 
with all bona-fide free trade unionists and to aid their democratic aspira- 
tions. Through the monthly Japanese publication of the F.T.U.C.— 
RODO PACIFICO—and the Japanese edition of the pamphlet “Slave 
Labor In The Soviet World” many trade unionists in Japan have come 
to learn the truth about our country and its labor movement and about 
the real nature of the Soviet dictatorship. 


In Italy, Harry Goldberg has been of real help to the bona fide free 
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trade unions who have called on him for his services on numerous occa- 
sions. 

The free trade union movement of Turkey is still in its early 
days. It is only now laying the foundations for its functioning and 
growth as a national free trade union federation ready to take its 
rightful place in the ranks of world free labor, as an affiliate of 
the I.C.F.T.U. In this situation, F.T.U.C. representative Henry Kirsch 
has, upon request of the Turkish trade unions, been advising and 
assisting them to build their movement on a sorind and firm basis 
so that it can serve the interests of the werkers and become the 
bulwark of democracy among the Turkish people. 

In India, Mohan Das has been functioning as a correspondent 
of the I.F.T.U.N. He has ably interpreted the American people and 
labor movement to the workers of India and has served to help 
develop better understanding and closer co-operation between the free 
trade unions of both countries. 

Visiting trade union delegations from other lands have been aided 
in their efforts to learn about American labor and our country as a 
whole. 

The Labor League for Human Rights of the Free Trade Union 
Committee has continued to render assistance to needy trade unionists 
abroad. 


Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers (O. R. I. T.) 


The American Federation of Labor has continued its fruitful collabo- 
ration with the Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers 
(O.R.I.T.), the Western Hemisphere branch of the I.C.F.T.U. At its sec- 
ond convention held in December, 1952, in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, the 
A. F. of L. was represented by a delegation composed of Vice President 
William C. Doherty, International Representative George P. Delaney and 
Latin American Representative Serafino Romualdi. This convention de- 
cided to move the O.R.I.T. headquarters to Mexico City and elected new 
officers in the persons of Luis Alberto Colotuzzo of Uruguay, as presi- 
dent, and Luis Alberto Monge of Costa Rica, as secretary. President 
George Meany was reelected to the O.R.I.T. Executive Board and 
Brother Romualdi was confirmed. in his post of O.R.I.T. Assistant 
Secretary. 

In spite of mounting difficulties caused by the precarious political 
situation and the critical economic conditions in many Latin American 
countires, O.R.I.T. has, during the last year, made substantial progress. 
This is evidenced by the affiliation of the Confederation of Copper Mine 
Workers of Chile, the National Maritime Union of the same country, 
the National Workers Union of Jamaica, the United Workers’ Union 
of San Vicente, and the Confederation of Mexican Workers (C.T.M.) 
which is the leading trade union organization in that country. In addi- 
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tion, O.R.I.T. has established friendly relations with the confederations 
of labor in Paraguay and Bolivia and with a number of trade unions in 
Nicaragua and El Salvador. Offices with full time personnel were set 
up by O.R.LT. jointly with the I.C.F.T.U. in Rio de Janeiro and 
Barbados, the latter serving the Caribbean area. 


O.R.I.T. has continued its fight against the repressive policies of the 
dictatorships governing Argentina, Venezuela and the Dominican Re- 
public, joining with the I.C.F.T.U. in protesting the jailing of labor 
leaders and exposing the continued denials of trade union rights. The 
situation has again taken a turn for the worse in Peru, where union 
meetings have been banned and democratic labor leaders arrested or 
exiled, but a change for the better has been registered in Colombia where 
the new government of General Pinilla Rojas has cabled to the O.R.I.T. 
secretary assurances that trade union freedom will be reestablished 
and protected. 


In the field of workers’ education the O.R.I.T. has successfully 
completed the third term of its Trade Union School, which was in- 
augurated last year in cooperation with the Labor Relations Institute 
of the University of Puerto Rico, and subsequently received the support 
of the Technical Cooperation Administration (Point IV) in the form 
of scholarships granted to seven students of the second term and nine 
students of the third term. Both groups remained four months at the 
University of Puerto Rico, later coming to the United States for a two 
months’ period of field study, during which they received the fullest 
cooperation from a number of A. F. of L. affiliated organizations. Other 
O.R.I.T. educational and propaganda work is carried on through the 
distribution of literature and the publication of monthly bulletins, both 
in English and in Spanish, and through the bi-weekly shortwave pro- 
gram from Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Latin America 


During the past year the American Federation of Labor has con- 
tinued its fight in support of democracy and the rights of bona fide 
free trade unionism in Latin America. In furtherance of this activity 
there were distributed 150,000 copies of two highly effective Spanish- 
language pamphlets issued by the A. F. of L. Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee, namely “Who Is the Imperialist?” and “Slave Labor in the 
Soviet World,” as well as thousands of other pamphlets issued in 
Spanish by the American Federation of Labor. In addition, we have 
sent regularly packages of educational material in English to the unions 
in the British and Dutch West Indies, the Guianas and British Honduras. 
Our Latin American Representative, Serafino Romualdi, made two visits 
to the Caribbean Area, establising new contacts and furthering the 
cause of free trade unionism through press interviews, lectures and 
public meetings. Dr. Robert J. Alexander made a tour of Central and 
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South America, during the months of June and July on behalf of the 
A. F. ot L. Free Trade Union Committee. 

Our 7ist annual convention held in New York City defined the attain- 
ment of greater social justice and democracy as the ‘“‘two most urgent needs 
of the people of Latin America,” and urged our country to “direct its aid 
to our neighboring republics principally toward projects for improving 
the economic and social conditions of the great mass of people.” Toward 
dramatizing United States support of this goal, the Convention advised 
our government “to declare its whole-hearted sympathy with and pledge 
its full support to the aspirations of the democratic labor forces in 
Bolivia and all other Latin American republics to utilize the great 
natural wealth of their homelands for the greater benefit of the people 
as a whole, rather than any domestic or foreign group of profiteers.” 

This statement of ours received wide publicity in the Latin Ameri- 
can press and evoked favorable editorial comments in a number of 
newspapers as well as letters and telegrams of approval from labor 
and political leaders. It was also reaffirmed as basic American Federa- 
tion of Labor policy in an interview which President George Meany 
and Representative Serafino Romualdi had last March with Mr. John M. 
Cabot, the new Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 

Acting on a request from the General Confederation of Factory 
Workers of Bolivia—later supported by the Miners’ Union and the Cen- 
tral Labor Organization of that country—on May 7, 1953, President 
George Meany sent to the State Department a letter urging the early 
resumption by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation of tin purchases 
from Bolivia, and pointing out that if an agreement were not soon 
reached, “totalitarian forces within Bolivia might gain the upper 
hand and plunge that country into a state of chaos that will adversely 
affect the Pan American system and even threaten the peace of the 
Western Hemisphere.” The letter was answered with assurances that 
the problem was being examined in a spirit of “friendly cooperation 
and with the same sympathetic comprehension of the economic difficul- 
ties of the Bolivian people.” Concrete proposals for a long term tin 
purchase contract were later submitted to the Government of Bolivia 
with good prospects for reaching a mutually satisfactory agreement 
in the very near future. 

The American Federation of Labor took part in the World Congress 
of Sugar and Plantation Workers held during the month of March in 
Havana, Cuba, under the auspices of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions and the Cuban Federation of Sugar Workers. 
Our representatives were H. L. Mitchell, president of the National 
Agricultural Workers’ Union; R. E. James, president of the Interna- 
tional Council of Sugar Workers and Allied Industries Unions; and 
organizer Armando Rivero of Puerto Rico. 

Pursuant to a resolution approved at our last convention, the 
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Executive Council has initiated steps for holding a conference with 
representatives of the Mexican Confederation of Workers (C.T.M.) 
and other unions with the view of adopting a common policy and plan 
of action for coping with the increasingly serious problem created by 
the unchecked flow of Mexican farm workers into the United States. 

Preliminary arrangements for this conference, which will be held 
before the end of the year, were worked out last month in Mexico 
City by a committee representing the A. F. of L., the Inter-American 
Regional Organization of Workers, (O.R.I.T.) and the C.T.M. 

We have continued our assistance to trade unions in Latin America 
by supplying them with literature, technical information, research find- 
ings and specific data to help them in negotiating collective agreements 
and in establishing trade union welfare projects. We have also assisted, 
through the good offices of the Metal Trades and Building and Con- 
struction Departments, the unions of workers and employes at the U. S. 
Naval Base at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, in their labor relationship with 
the U. S. Navy Department and private American building contracting 
firms. 

Active cooperation was given by the American Federation of Labor 
to visiting Latin American trade unionists from Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Colombia, Brazil and other countries, who came to the United States 
on Point IV grants or similar scholarships for the purpose of studying 
the structure and practices of our labor movement. 


The activities and the objectives of the American Federation of 
Labor in Latin America were illustrated by our Representative Serafino 
Romualdi in lectures delivered before student bodies at a number of 
Universities and Colleges as well as at Labor Educational Courses 
conducted under the auspices of affiliated unions, State Federations, 
ete. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The following report, in chronological order, on the activities of the 
International Labor Organization, covers the period from August 1, 
1952, through July 31, 1953. 

Harry O’Connell, International Chemical Workers Union, AFL, and 
Joseph Joy, vice president, United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of 
America, CIO, represented the Workers from the United States to the 
Third Session of the Chemical Industries Committee, which met in 
Geneva, September 9-20, 1952. The Committee approved a resolu- 
tion on general problems of working hours which contained a series of 
recommended practices for the guidance of those concerned with the 
preparation of laws and regulations, the rendering of arbitration awards 
and the negotiation of collective agreements. Another resolution set 
forth a series of principles to govern vocational training in the industry. 
The Committee also unanimously adopted the recommendation of a group 
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of experts on the classification and labeling of dangerous substances. 

The Fourth Session of the Petroleum Committee met at Scheveningen, 
Netherlands, October 14-25, 1952, and approved recommendations on 
the determination of wages and development of social services in the 
petroleum industry. The Committee asked the International Labor Office 
to prepare studies on 1) the working conditions of labor employed by 
contractors working under contract to petroleum companies on certain 
large or long-term jobs, with a view to including this question on the 
agenda of a future session of the Committee; 2) the question of indus- 
trial relations in the petroleum industry; and 3) the extent of hours 
of work in the industry. Representing the workers from the United 
States were James A. Garrett, International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 351, AFL, and Lloyd A. Haskins, International Repre- 
sentative, Oil Workers International Union, CIO. 

The 120th Governing Body, which convened in Geneva on No- 
vember 19, 1952, decided that the 1953 session of the International 
Labor Conference would be asked to consider an amendment to the ILO 
constitution, whereby membership of the Governing Body would be in- 
creased from thirty-two to forty—20 government members (ten of which 
will represent the ten states of chief industrial importance) 10 worker 
members and 10 employer members. The session approved the ILO 
operations in the field of technical assistance and current ILO activities 
regarding manpower problems. Approval was given on an invitation 
from the Japanese Government to hold the next ILO Asian Regional 
Conference (September, 1953) in Tokyo. The Governing Body agreed 
to measures designed to streamline the operational activities of the man- 
power field offices of the ILO at Bangalore, Sao Paulo and Istanbul. It 
was agreed the Eighth International Conference of Labor Statisticians 
would meet in Geneva early in 1954; that a meeting of experts to study 
systems of payment by results in the construction trades should be held in 
July of 1953; and that a tripartite regional conference on hours of work 
on board ship and manning on the short sea-routes of Northwest Europe 
would be called in 1953. It was noted that the Governing Body was in 
touch with the Governments with a view to opening a field office on 
the African continent. 

In December of 1953 the ILO, in an effort to use more and more 
of its resources on studies and activities designed to increase productivity 
for the purpose of raising both production and living standards through- 
out the world, convened a meeting of experts to consider methods of 
increasing productivity in manufacturing. The experts recommended 
that the ILO’s work should include three main objectives, 1) to promote 
a wider understanding of the subject; 2) to insure that increased pro- 
ductivity led rapidly to improvements in economic and social welfare; 
and 3) to provide technical assistance and advice on raising productivity. 
Mr. Rudolph Faupl, International Representative of the International 
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Association of Machinists, represented the workers from the United 
States. 

Work in the field of occupational health and safety was featured by 
a meeting of experts on the Prevention and Suppression of Dust in 
Mining, Quarrying and Tunneling, which met in Geneva in December 
of 1952 and from which emerged recommendations aimed at reducing 
the toll of death and injury caused by dust in mining, tunneling and 
quarrying. Paul K. Reed, Special International Representative for the 
United Mine Workers of America, was the worker expert from the 
United States. 

The Fourth Session of the Textiles Committee met in Geneva from 
February 12-14, 1953. The U. S. Workers were represented by Louis 
Stulberg, vice president of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
AFL. The agenda included two main topics: 1) guaranteed wages in 
the textile industrv, and 2) conditions of employment of women in 
textiles. In regard to guaranteed wages, the Committee adopted a 
resolution which declared that it “recognized that structural, cyclical, 
seasonal and other changes in manufacturing activity may endanger 
the stability of income of workers in the textile industrv, and that any 
reasonable and practicable step should be taken to reduce this risk of 
instability.” The recommendations relating to women’s emplovment in 
industrv were embodied in a memorandum which stated that it was 
desirable to provide bv legislation. collective agreements and other ap- 
provriate means, a series of measures to safeguard the health of women 
workers. The memorandum also dealt with vocational training and 
opportunities for promotion. 

At the 121st session of the Governing Bodv. held in Geneva in March 
of 1953. the outstanding report in terms of interest to the trade unions, 
was a report by the Governing Body Committee on Freedom of Associa- 
tion. The renort dealt with 26 allegations. The Committee found that 
17 could be dismissed. However. in 8 cases. recommendations were 
made with a view to insuring protection of trade union rights. In the 
ease of Czechoslovakia, it was decided that allegations did warrant 
further examination, and that the Government of Czechoslovakia should 
be reavested to give its consent hefore the end of Mav. 1953. to the 
referral of the case to the Fact-Findine and Conciliation Commission. 
Tn regard to this whole procedure of dealing with complaints. the workers 
group of the Governing Bodv exnressed dissatisfaction since it was 
apnarent that the procedure failed to provide a means of either diminish- 
ing or eliminating the extent to which violation of trade union rights 
were being exercised. As a result, the Governing Body decided that the 
Committee on Freedom of Association should review the entire proce- 
dure and report back to the Governing Rodv. Tn addition to the above, 
a report of a special sub-committee on Industrial Committees, which 
was set up to undertake a general review of the activities of the ILO 
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Industrial Committees, was brought to the attention of the Governing 
Body, but a discussion of the report was postponed until a later session. 
Activities of the ILO in its different fields of operation were discussed, 
including the ILO’s program of technical assistance in under-developed 
countries. The Governing Body approved the amended budget for the 
ILO for the year 1954, with a net expenditure of $6,311,368. 

H. L. Mitchell, president of the National Agricultural Workers Union, 
AFL, represented the workers from the United States at the Second 
Session of the Committee on Work on Plantations. This session met in 
Havana, Cuba, March 16-28, 1953. The Committee adopted a series 
of recommendations designed to insure an improvement of the health 
and social services available to plantation workers. The Committee 
instructed the ILO to prepare a report on the incidence of sick- 
ness among plantation workers and its relationship to productivity; 
recommended that steps be taken by public authorities to encourage the 
evaluation and classification of the jobs performed on plantations; pro- 
posed that wage-fixing bodies review the requirements for minimum 
subsistence in relation to price movements when they determine wages; 
and urged that Governments request the ILO’s technical assistance in 
the development of low-cost housing schemes for workers. 

The 122nd Session of the Governing Body met in Geneva several 
days prior to the 1953 International Labor Conference, and completed 
its session at the conclusion of the Conference. The Governing Body 
had before it a report of its Committee on Freedom of Association, 
which included complaints against the Czechoslovak Government, regard- 
ing violation of trade union rights. The Governing Body endorsed the 
report of the Committee. The report dealt with complaints against 
the Czechoslovak Government submitted to the ILO by the ICFTU and 
by the worker members of the ILO’s Governing Body. The complaints 
alleged that various measures taken by the Czechoslovak Government 
constituted a violation of trade union rights. At its meeting in March, 
1953, the Governing Body decided to request the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to consent to the case being referred to the ILO’s Fact-Finding 
and Conciliation Commission on Freedom of Association. This request 
was conveyed to the Government of Czechoslovakia in a letter on March 
9, 1958, but no reply was received. In June, 1953, the Czechoslovak 
Government informed the ILO that it did not consider the Fact-Finding 
Commission as competent and qualified to act independently. In answer 
to this charge, the ILO Committee on Freedom of Association issued a 
supplementary report which recalled that the establishment of the 
Commission has been decided upon by the ILO’s Governing Body and 
by the United Nations Economic and Social! Council, and that this 
decision had been approved by the ILO’s General Conference in 1950, 
and under these circumstances. the Committee would maintain the con- 
clusions set forth in its report. 
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Another decision concerned the UN/ILO Ad Hoe Commission’s 
report on Forced Labor. (This Committee was established by the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations and by Mr. Morse in 1951 in accord- 
ance with decisions taken by the Economic and Social Council and 
by the ILO Governing Body.) The Governing Body unanimously 
supported a suggestion that an appeal be addressed to governments 
which maintain or might maintain systems of forced labor for po- 
litical purposes, “to re-examine their laws and administrative prac- 
tices in the light of present conditions and the increasing desire 
of the peoples of the world to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights and in the dignity and worth of the human person.” The 
Governing Body’s views were conveyed to the Economic and Social 
Council at its June, 1953, session, and the Governing Body will resume 
discussion of the question at a later session. The Economie and Social 
Council deferred action of this subject until its 1954 session. 

The Governing Body approved a statement of ILO views on full 
employment policy to be submitted to the Economic and Social Council. 
The Governing Body also examined the proposed programs of concerted 
practical action in the social field which has been drawn up by the 
United Nations in consultation with the specialized agencies concerned. 
Mr. A. M. Malik, Minister of Labor, Health and Works (Pakistan), was 
elected chairman of the Governing Body for the forthcoming year. 

Fifty-eight of the 66 member states of the ILO were represented 
at the International Labor Conference, which held its annual session 
(Thirty-sixth) in Geneva in June of 1953. <A total of 624 delegates, 
advisers and observers were present. The Conference elected United 
States Senator Irving McNeil Ives as its chairman. 

A discussion on the organization and working of Labor Departments 
was undertaken, which resulted in a valuable exchange of opinion and 
experience between countries in which Labor Departments are at differ- 
ent stages of organization. 

The main question before the Conference was that of a paid vacation 
of two weeks each year for those employed in industry and commerce. 
A questionnaire circulated by the ILO indicated that a majority of 40 
governments were in favor of this issue. The Conference agreed on the 
principle that the annual paid holiday should be two weeks each year, 
which, along with a series of other conclusions, would provide the basis 
for a proposed recommendation on the subject to be considered by the 
1954 International Labor Conference. 


The Conference approved a formal recommendation fixing the mini- 
mum age at 16 for underground work in coal mines. 

The Conference also approved a formal recommendation regarding 
protection of health of workers in places of employment which provides 
for a series of “technical measures” to control health risks at the 
workplace, legislation to provide for medical examination for occupations 
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involving special health risks; legislation to provide for notification of 
cases of occupational diseases; and first aid for accidents, occupational 
diseases or indisposition to be available at places of employment. 

Machinery exists for supervising internationally the national action 
to give effect to the decisions of the Conference. The 1953 Conference 
examined and adopted the Committee’s report on the manner in which 
ILO member countries are taking action on conventions and recom- 
mendations adopted at previous Conference sessions. 

The keynote of the Director-General’s report was that stable peace 
in the world was directly linked to a global increase in productivity. 
The Conference actively engaged in a discussion of this report. 

Other decisions of the Conference included adoption of a budget of 
$6,311,170 for 1954 and amending the constitution to increase member- 
ship on the Governing Body from 32 to 40 (20 government, 10 worker 
and 10 employer members). 

George P. Delaney, the Workers’ delegate from the United States, 
was accompanied by the following advisers: Alexander J. Cleland, first 
vice president, Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union 
of America; John J. Duffy, vice president, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers; Lee W. Minton, president, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada; Michael Ross, director, 
Department of International Affairs, CIO; Harry Sayre, president, 
United Paperworkers of America; Elwood Swisher, president, United 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America; and A. D. Lewis, executive 
officer, United Mine Workers of America. 

In addition to the above conferences and meetings, a large number 
of other ILO bodies met during the year to frame proposals aimed at 
the improvement of various aspects of social conditions. These included 
the Latin-American Manpower Technical Conference, the Asian Advisory 
Committee, a technical meeting on the protection of young workers in 
Asian countries, and a committee of experts on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations. 

The International Labor Office, the Organization’s secretariat, also 
published numerous studies and periodicals during the year which pro- 
vide a means of following the more important social and economic prob- 
lems in the international field in the different countries. 


A. F. OF L. ACTIVITIES IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


The decision to appoint a special representative of the American 
Feredation of Labor for Germany and Austria was ratified at the October, 
1946, convention, held in Chicago. 

Although the Allies voided Hitler’s annexation of Austria after 
the end of the last war, it soon became evident that both Austria and 
Germany would be subjected to the same treatment by the four military 
occupation powers. This treatment consisted in dividing both countries 
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into four zones of occupation with the capitals of both countries, Berlin 
and Vienna, becoming islands in the middle of the respective Russian 
Zones. 

The American Federation of Labor drew its conclusions from this 
division of these two strategic countries and decided to set up a separate 
office to assist both German and Austrian trade unionists in their efforts 
to get the four powers to recognize the legitimate aims of workers to 
organize into unions of their own choosing. This office was established 
in the German trade union building in Stuttgart in December, 1946, was 
moved to Frankfurt in 1948, and has been located in Dusseldorf for the 
past 18 months. 

At the end of the war, state-wide unions along industrial lines sprang 
up in all sections of Germany. The World Federation of Trade Unions, 
however, insisted that the three Western powers dissolve these unions as 
“they had not been organized from the bottom up by the membership.” 
Instead the W.F.T.U. requested that no German unions be permitted 
to be organized above the “plant level.’”” The Allies conceded to these 
wishes and the unions were ordered dissolved. 

The American Federation of Labor protested this order. We knew 
that the only reason why W.F.T.U. Secretary-General Saillant and the 
real bosses of the W.F.T.U.—Communists all—wanted the new German 
unions chopped down to plant level was that the German Communists 
had been outmaneuvered by the Socialists and Christian Democrats in 
taking over labor’s leadership. The plans of Saillant and company 
called for a German mass movement controlled by Communists, such 
as developed in France and Italy after the war. 

Due to the A. F. of L.’s continued protests, the restrictions placed 
on German unions were gradually reduced. First state-wide industrial 
unions, then zonal-wide unions and finally zonal-wide federations were 
permitted to be formed. In the summer of 1949 the three Western Zone 
high commissioners agreed to the merger of the three zonal federations. 
A delegate congress was called in Munich in October of that year, and 
the German Trade Union Federation was born. 

During all these years, the A. F. of L. lent invaluable assistance to 
the German and Austrian workers in their struggle to build a labor 
movement. 

CARE packages were sent to feed the new union functionaries. They 
were worse off than their brothers in the plants as the latter usually 
got a supplementary meal at the cantines. The functionaries for the 
most part were dependent on the 1,000 to 1,500 calories a day which 
was the ration at the time. In 1947 our CARE program was reaching 
1,000 democratic union leaders with a package every second month. 

Another serious problem which faced the newly-formed organizations 
was the lack of office space. The pre-Hitler union buildings were either 
bombed-out, or if they were inhabitable, were usually requisitioned by 
the Army for occupational purposes. The American Federation of Labor 
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worked diligently and effectively in getting the Army to return the 
usable buildings to their trade union owners. The last such property, 
the Labor and Cooperative Bank in Munich, was finally relinquished by 
the Army in the spring of this year. 

A new movement, to be successful, needs information media for the 
education of its members. Here we were faced with almost unsurmount- 
able difficulties. The paper shortage in Europe made it necessary for 
the Military Government to ration this commodity. Consequently, the 
unions in the U. S. zone were permitted to publish three general 4-page 
weeklies, one each for Bavaria, Hesse, and Wuerttemberg-Baden, but 
were limited to one copy per each 15 members; and this in the face of 
the trainloads of Communist literature smuggled in from the east daily. 
The American Federation of Labor protested this ruling with the argu- 
ment that it was more essential for the democratization of Germany 
to enlighten the country’s workers as to the problems of the day, than 
to license a score of sensational illustrated weeklies. The ruling was 
eased and more paper was made available. In addition the American 
Federation of Labor had sent over from the States a monthly supply of 
thin paper, especially suitable for pamphlets to be distributed in the 
Russian Zone. 

A most important role in the fight against attempted Communist 
indoctrination of the Western German worker was played by our Free 
Trade Union Committee’s publication program. The German edition 
of the monthly International Free Trade Union News has been dis- 
tributed in Germany and Austria since the Autumn of 1946. It reaches 
15,000 trade union leaders. Its articles have often been reprinted in 
the labor and political party press and on several occasions its articles 
have been reprinted by the Germans in pamphlet form. Among the 
numerous special publications gotten out by the A. F. of L.’s Free 
Trade Union Committee, two were in unusual popular demand: “The 
Slave Labor Camp Map of Russia,” and “Who Is the Imperialist ” 
The former can be found posted in offices, meeting halls, etc., all over 
Western Germany, while requests for the latter from youth organiza- 
tions, church groups, trade union bodies, political parties, refugee Ger- 
mans, and other interested people totalled far more than the original 
printing of 700,000 copies. The Duesseldorf A. F. of L. Bureau is 
still receiving calls for these publications weekly. Special editions of 
some of these pamphlets were printed for the Russian Zones. 

The Allied decisions on dismantling Germany’s heavy industries were 
originally designed to eliminate Germany’s future war potential and to 
make of Germany an agricultural state. 

This was to Russia’s advantage for two main reasons: 1) The Pots- 
dam Agreement permitted Russia to dismantle its zone’s industries at 
will, while it further provided for Russia receiving 25 per cent, as 
reparation, of all industries dismantled in the Western zones; 2) Russia 
did not trust its Western Germany Communist Party to gain the neces- 
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sary influence to deliver that part of Europe into the Soviet sphere. 
Consequently, Russia tried to avoid a revived and industrialized Ger- 
many with its Ruhr from bolstering the chances of the Western Euro- 
pean nations to resist the Soviet plans of occupying all of Europe. 


The American Federation of Labor was among the first of interna- 
tional organizations to recognize the falacy and the dangers contained 
in this dismantling policy. In 1946 it protested to the U. S. Military 
Governor against the dismantling of the two leading ball-bearing firms 
in Germany, the Kugellager Fabriken, and the Kugelfischer George 
Schaefer Co., both located in Bavaria. Had these firms been forced to 
complete the dismantling orders, many German industries, including the 
rolling-stock of the German railways, would have been seriously impaired. 

As late as 1950 German labor leaders appealed to the A. F. of L. 
for intervention with British authorities to stop the total destruction 
of the steel mills at Wattenstedt-Salzgitter. In this case as well as 
in several others the A. F. of L.’s protests helped in stopping this demoli- 
tion procedure. 

The correctness of our position has been only too forcefully proven 
in that Marshall Plan monies are now being used to rebuild some of 
these dismantled plants. 

On January 29, 1953, Vice President Matthew Woll was honored by 
the Federated Republic of Germany with the award of The Grand 
Order of Merit. This award was given Brother Woll in recognition of 
his services in furthering the policies and programs of aid to the German 
workers and German people in the trying days of reconstruction imme- 
diately following the last World War. The award also recognized the 
many contributions of the American Federation of Labor and its affiliates, 
both directly and through the Labor’s League for Human Rights to the 
reconstruction of Germany in rehabilitation as well as relief provided 
to the German people in time of their greatest need. The award was 
presented to Brother Woll by Dr. Hans Krekeler, Charge d’Affaires of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, with Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler 
representing the Federation at the ceremony. 

Numerous presentations of complaints have been made by the 
A. F. of L. to the U. S. Army during the past several years. We are 
happy to report that both in Germany and Austria the U. S. Army 
has recently issued directives which will bring Army employment prac- 
tices in line with the protective labor laws existing in both of these 
occupied countries. 

There are numerous other instances where the A. F. of L. Bureau 
assisted in: furthering democratic relationships. When the German 
Metal Workers’ Union (with 1,600,000 members, the largest single union 
in the world) was listed by a U. S. agency as a subversive organization 
(believe it or not!) it resulted in some 150 of its members being rejected 
as possible emigrants to America. The A. F. of L. took vigorous steps 
to have this infamous decision rescinded. The A. F. of L. was successful 
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in getting U. S. State Department clearance for all of the Metal Work- 
ers’ Union members involved, and has forced a correction in the State 
Department directive as far as German metal workers are concerned. 

Other instances of our aid included: Briefing German labor ex- 
changees before their trips to the states and advising the American 
unions concerned of these visits; explaining the development and aims 
of the U. S. labor movement before various union schools, “Amerika 
Haeuser,” and union conventions; assisting in setting up labor libraries; 
and offering the services of our Bureau to the German and Austrian 
trade union movements for a host of other union-related matters. 

In the spring and summer of 1945 the first Allied Military Govern- 
ment approvals were given to the Germans and Austrians for the forma- 
tion of democratic labor organizations. Eight years later we can record 
the existence of two of the most powerful and influential trade union 
bodies on the European continent: The German Trade Union Federation, 
and the Austrian Trade Union Federation. In neither country are the 
organized workers split along religious or political lines; in neither 
country do the Communists plan even a minor role. In the last works 
council elections for all industries in the three Western Sectors of 
Berlin the Communist candidates received less than one per cent of the 
votes! Of course, the elections took place after the bloody suppression 
by the Soviet Army of the spontaneous demand of Eastern zone work- 
ers for food and freedom, 

Nevertheless, the German—and Austrian—workers can be depended 
upon to effectively fight Communist infiltration in union ranks not only 
in Berlin and Vienna but in their Western zones as well. 

Regardless of the past, Germany, and Europe, and the Western 
Allies should be thankful that the workers of the German Federal 
Republic are organized in a strong democratic federation. This federa- 
tion may some day be the deciding factor in the success or failure of 
Communist Russia’s drive to the West. 


Trade Union Advisory Committee 


During the past year, the full committee of the Trade Union Advisory 
Committee of the Department of Labor was not called to session. 

However, the sub-committee, composed of a representative from the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and the Railway Executives Association, met frequently to discuss prob- 
lems in connection with the United States Technical Assistance Program, 
the Labor Attache Program, and various aspects of the Exchange- 
Trainee Program. 


MUTUAL SECURITY AND POINT FOUR 
I. Mutual Security 


From the beginning of the Marshall Plan, the American Federation 
of Labor has given its full support to the program of rebuilding the 
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war-torn countries and, in later years, toward the task of welding 
together a community of interest among democratic nations of the 
world to defened their freedom. The past year has been characterized 
by hesitation and delay in pressing toward the established goal of mutual 
security and economic reconstruction. To a certain degree, this was 
unavoidable, as our allies were waiting to see whether a change of 
administration in Washington would bring about a change in the future 
policy objectives in the United States. It was reassuring to us and 
to our allies to note that President Eisenhower called upon Congress 
to affirm our purpose to carry on the mutual security effort. 

We have reached a crucial point in the task of welding together a 
community of free nations to resist Communist aggression. The aims 
of the Kremlin to drive a wedge between the United States and Great 
Britain, to split off France and other associated nations, and to break 
the bond of unity among them continues undeterred by the death of 
Stalin. However, the change in the Kremlin rule has brought about 
internal conflict and weakening in the political controls indispensable 
to dictatorship which offer us at this juncture a unique opportunity. 
Meeting this challenge calls for no half-hearted leadership or “economy 
sized” assistance programs. It calls for positive, aggressive assumption 
of the full responsibility of world leadership on the part of the United 
States, extended in a friendly and cooperative manner to all the free 
nations of the world. 

It is for this reason that the American Federation of Labor has given 
its full support to the President’s request for $5,250,000,000 for defense 
and defense-support assistance, and for $550,000,000 for technical and 
economic aid and assistance to economic development, and has opposed 
all efforts to reduce this minimum amount. 

When urging the Congress to meet the President’s request in full, 
we have further proposed that funds be made available for two-year, 
rather than one-year, programs. Defense build-up sufficiently effective 
to deter aggression calls for a sustained effort over an extended period 
of time. Experience has shown that programing for only one year 
ahead is an expensive and in some ways wasteful procedure. 


Labor Programs of MSA 


During the last 12 months, the labor program of the Mutual Security 
Agency has continued under the authorizations of the 1952 Act. 


1. Prodiictivity. 

A major emphasis of this program over the past year has been the 
development of the country agreements calling for shared-out produc- 
tivity programs. Free trade union participation in these programs has 
been actively sought in each case, and obtained in most instances. Special 
labor programs, notably in the case of Turkey and France, have been 
included in these agreements. The European Production Agency, estab- 
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lished under the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, also 
provides for close labor consultation through the Trade Union Advisory 
Committee of ERP. 

Under the Technical Assistance program, over 380 European trade 
union leaders and specialists on 43 labor teams have come over to see 
first-hand American trade union operations. In addition, several hun- 
dred unionists came over on mixed productivity teams to observe the 
workings of a dynamic, expanding economy and the vital tole of free 
trade unions in it. The impact of these visits of European trade unionists 
on deriving technical know-how, as well as an understanding of the 
United States and our objectives, has been encouraging. 

Some 500 younger worker-trainees have been learning about the 
American economy and role of labor on the job and in evening classes 
under the Work-Study Training Program. These workers are in America 
for a period of a year and learn by actually participating in our economic 
life. 

These two programs have been under the direct supervision of prac- 
tical trade union men assigned to the Mutual Security Agency, and the 
effective direction they have given to this program deserves the highest 
commendation. 


2. Offshore Procurement. 


In connection with the Offshore Procurement program, the MSA 
Labor Adviser has been advising the U. S. Procurement Officers on 
placing of contracts in a manner designed to weaken the Communist- 
led unions and strengthen the free trade unions. This program has 
been most effective in Italy and merits like emphasis in other countries. 
3. Migration. 

Considerable interest has been fostered in the need to find additional 
outlets for Europe’s surplus population. This surplus, ranging some- 
where between 31% to 5 million people, is concentrated largely in Western 
Germany, and to a lesser extent in Italy, Austria, Greece and The 
Netherlands. In the case of Germany, the surplus is due to an influx 
of over 10 million refugees from the satellite countries and Eastern 
Germany. Today the refugees constitute ™4 of West Germany’s total 
population. Recently the refugee problem has been highlighted by the 
influx of men, women and children pouring into Berlin from the East 
Zone of Germany. In March of this year, close to 50,000 new refugees 
came streaming into West Berlin. In the first six months, the total 
had reached the 200,000 mark. 


In Italy, population pressures have resulted in 2 million unemployed 
and another 2 million under-employed. Contrary to popular opinion, this 
surplus is not the result of a currently high birth rate. In fact, Italy’s 


birth rate today is well below that of the United States and even lower 
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than that of France. Italy’s over-population is due, rather, to the stem- 
ming of emigration during the Mussolini regime, the return of 450,000 
from the former Italian colonies, and the general scarcity of natural 
resources necessary to provide sufficient employment for the available 
manpower within Italy. 

Although the major solution to Europe’s over-population problem 
lies in more intensive economic development within Europe, migration 
can provide immediate relief and a better utilization of manpower in 
the short run. 

Within NATO, the problem of increasing migration outlets has been 
under consideration at a high political level. It is in this connection 
that the present legislation to admit 240,000 Europeans in the next 
two years into the United States has special significance. Not only does 
this legislation constitute an important humanitarian contribution on 
the part of the United States toward the refugees and surplus popula- 
tions of Western Europe, but at the same time makes it possible for 
the United States to assume a role of leadership, encouraging other 
countries to make similar efforts to increase their intake of foreign 
workers. 

Especially encouraging is the fact that exceptional effort on the part 
of the Western World to increase migration outlets can greatly lessen 
the economic and political tensions which have been created by Europe’s 
over-population. The problem is soluble and this last year has con- 
stituted a significant milestone in drawing closer to that solution. 


4. Labor Program in the Far East. 

The Labor Office, in cooperation with the technical missions and MSA 
Missions in the Far East, has instituted and carried out labor programs 
in the Philippines, Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, and—prior to their 
transfer to TCA—Indonesia and Burma. Labor programs were devel- 
oped to fit the cultural, social and economic patterns of each country, 
but all had as a primary objective the strengthening and development of 
free anti-Communist trade unions, plus technical assistance to the par- 
ticipating countries in such field as labor legislation, manpower, low- 
cost housing, and labor education. 

There is a Labor Adviser recruited from the trade union movement 
located in each of these missions in the Far East. 


5. Labor Information. 


In recognition of the importance of promoting better understanding 
of United States policies and objectives among free labor groups in 
Europe and the Far East, special information programs have been 
developed for this group. These have utilized all information media— 
radio, press, graphic displays and motion pictures. As a corollary of 
the program to inform labor in other lands of the objectives of the 
MSA program, there has been a service for domestic labor information 
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channels, keeping them advised of results abroad. Information programs 
are extraordinarily difficult to operate without defeating the very pur- 
poses for which they are established. It is our observation that the 
European phase of this program destroyed much of its potential use- 
fulness by its methods of operation. 


Administration of Labor Programs in MSA 


In compliance with the action of the 71st Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Labor Advisers to MSA, in consultation with 
the Committees on International Labor Relations in both the AFL and 
CIO, developed a plan for the reorganization of the labor offices in 
Washington, the regional office in Paris, and the MSA Missions. This 
plan was completed and agreed to by both labor organizations in October, 
1952. It was not adopted and put into effect, however, by the outgoing 
Administration. 

Soon after the appointment of Mr. Harold E. Stassen as Director 
for Mutual Security in the new Administration, these plans were pre- 
sented to him for his consideration. In transmitting these proposals, 
Director Stassen was informed that, while they had the support of 
American labor, the representatives of the two organizations were pre- 
pared to discuss with him any modifications of the plan which he felt 
were desirable to enable labor to make its maximum contribution to 
the Mutual Security program within any new general reorganization 
which he might establish. 

These recommendations were presented to the Director in February, 
and since that time he has not seen fit either to adopt the plan presented 
to him by organized labor or to develop an alternative plan. In the 
meantime, both Labor Advisers have resigned, so that for the first 
time the Labor Office in MSA is without the direction of officers ap- 
pointed on the nomination of organized labor. 

The American Federation of Labor desires to cooperate in every 
way possible in the important program of building the mutual defense 
of the free nations of the world. We are convinced that no secure or 
lasting defense can be built within the democratic nations without the 
full and enthusiastic participation of the free trade union movements 
within those nations, and it is our conviction, born out of experience, 
that men having experience within the trade union movement are best 
equipped to secure this understanding and cooperation from among 
their fellow trade unionists within the other free nations. We will stand 
ready to provide experienced personnel for effective trade union par- 
ticipation, but cooperation cannot be forced by one party. 


II. Point Four 


Two-thirds of the people of the world live in underdeveloped and 
poverty-stricken areas, under appalling conditions of life and labor. 
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The people and nations of these areas are crucial in the struggle for 
freedom and against the inroads of Communism. Victory or defeat in 
this struggle may well depend upon the willingness and ability of the 
free world to take and hold the initiative in helping to rescue these areas 
from poverty and misery. 

This can only be accomplished through the modernization of agri- 
culture, the development of efficient industry, and the improvement of 
educational, health and housing facilities. Though many of these back- 
ward nations have rich natural resources, they lack the capital and 
technical knowledge required for their full and efficient development. 
Substantial assistance from the outside is therefore essential, and only 
the more advanced nations can provide it. 

As the political and economic leader of the free world, the United 
States must accept the greatest share of this burden of responsibility. 
The Point Four program of technical assistance was developed in answer 
to this challenge. 

With a field staff of about 1,400 Americans, the Point Four program 
is in operation today in 35 countries, including 19 Latin American 
Republics, 4 countries of Africa, 6 of the Near East, and 6 of South 
and Southeast Asia. Over 800 nationals of these countries are in the 
United States for advanced technical training under the program. Many 
thousands of their countrymen are receiving training in their own coun- 
tries under the guidance of American technicians. 

The Technical Cooperation Administration, which administers the 
program, operated on a budget of $155.6 million for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1953. The total contribution of the 35 cooperating countries 
in services, supplies, and local currency far exceeds that of the United 
States. 

Most of the work of TCA is in the fields of agriculture, health and 
education, though work is also underway in related fields of industry 
and labor, housing, mineral and water development, transportation, com- 
munications and public administration. Close working relationships are 
maintained with the United Nations program of Technical Assistance 
and other agencies doing similar work in the field. TCA contributes 60 
per cent of the United Nations technical assistance budget. 

The American Federation of Labor, having been among the first to 
demand that the free world offer the backward nations a constructive 
alternative to Communism has consistently and strongly supported the 
Point Four program, and the United Nations Technical Assistance pro- 
gram. The monumental task which economic development presents can- 
not be accomplished without the help of the free trade union movement. 
Nor can its objectives, of elevating living standards and strengthening 
freedom and democracy, be gained without the encouragement of the 
development of strong free trade unions in the nations we seek to aid. 
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We have insisted, therefore, that trade union training, workers’ educa- 
tion, and the promotion of fair labor standards and full worker par- 
ticipation must be accepted as an essential feature of technical assistance 
programs. 

Capital funds must be made available in greater volume for the 
purposes of the development program. Private foreign investment, ac- 
companied by strict political and social safeguards against the abuse 
of power by outside interests, must of course be stimulated and encour-- 
aged. But private capital alone cannot do the job, for there are many 
necessary projects which are inappropriate for private investment and 
which private capital would not undertake. For these purposes. an 
International Development Fund, financed by the economically-advanced 
countries, is needed as a source of capital. 

In the final analysis, however, the success or failure of economic 
development will depend upon the readiness of the nations involved 
to help themselves, by doing their utmost to increase their own capital 
funds through progressive tax and other policies, and to take the steps 
necessary to make the most of their own resources and opportunities 
in conjunction with outside aid. 

We deplore the inadequacy of the funds made available to date for 
aid to underdeveloped countries. Both TCA and the United States con- 
tribution to the multi-lateral United Nations Technical Assistance pro- 
gram should be greatly expanded. 

The UN Technical Assistance program has been meeting serious 
financial difficulties in recent months. Not only have the financial re- 
sources of the program not reached the expected size, which was said 
by U. S. representatives to be about $100 million a year when the pro- 
gram was begun three years ago, but it has never gone beyond $21 
million a year. Yet the U. S. contribution very narrowly escaped a 
further drastic reduction—which would have wrecked the program if 
allowed to stand—in the last session of Congress. Only the most vigor- 
ous protests, by the American Federation of Labor and other interested 
groups, succeeded in preventing such a ruinous cut. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 

1. Defense Needs 

Korean truce has not diminished the need for a strong defense 
program to prevent Communist aggression. The Kremlin’s new masters 
come from the old guard of world conspirators. The new mask of 
appeasement hides the familiar face of the conqueror and enslaver. The 
Kremlin’s moves and incantations are designed to lull America and her 
allies into a sense of false security. Our people who yearn for peace 
must not yield to this temptation. The nation’s defense effort must be 
carried on. 


In order to carry on a comprehensive military and economic pre- 
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paredness program, our people must continue to support heavy expendi- 
tures needed for the national defense. We know full well that the burden 
of taxation imposed by defense is heavy, and that it is especially burden- 
some to the wage-earners and other low-income families. But we also 
know that this burden cannot be eased until peace and national security 
have been assured. 

During the past year, the government’s expenditures on national 
security programs (including the military services, foreign relations, 
atomic energy, merchant marine, civilian defense, and promotion of 
defense production) have continued to increase but at a reduced rate. 
For the 3-month period April to June, 1953, these expenditures were 
at an annual rate of over $53 billion—about $3 billion above the previous 
year, 

Expenditures by the military departments accounted for by far the 
major part of this amount. In the year ending June 30, 1953, the 
Defense Department spent over $43 billion. 

The budget originally proposed by President Truman for the year 
ending in June, 1954, called for new appropriations of $41.2 billion. 
The new Administration cut this recommendation by $5.3 billion. The 
controversy over this cut has centered around the money available to 
the Air Force, hardest hit by the reductions. Most seriously questioned 
was the Administration’s decision to reduce the goal for Air Force 
strength far below the 143 wings originally contemplated, but the 
Administration view prevailed. In the end, Congress cut the 1954 
Department of Defense budget $1 billion even below the revised figure 
of the Administration budget. 

Under these severe limitations, it is more important than ever to 
assure that full value is received for every dollar of defense expenditures. 
There is an evident need for marked improvement in procurement prac- 
tices. The American people are entitled to an efficient and economical 
administration of their military defense program. 

2. Defense Administration 

The new Administration has made several changes in the govern- 
ment organization for national defense. Two reorganization plans have 
been recommended by the President and approved by Congress, one 
realigning the Defense Department, and the other modifying the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 

A. Defense Department 


The revamping of the Defense Department was blueprinted in 
Reorganization Plan No. 6, which became effective June 30 after strong 
opposition in the House had been overcome. The new reorganization 
has provided for greater centralization of authority. The powerful 
Munitions Board has been abolished and its functions consolidated with 
those of other supply units under the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Supply and Logistics. The number of Assistant Secretaries of De- 
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fense has been raised from three to nine, consolidating under them the 
numerous functions previously dispersed. 

One of the most far-reaching and most controversial changes involved 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, greatly enlarging the responsibility of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs but relieving the Joint Chiefs of a heavy 
administrative load. Previously the Chairman presided over meetings 
of Joint Chiefs and reported to the Defense Secretary and the Presi- 
dent on current policy issues. Under the new plan, the influence of 
the Chairman over the shaping of military policy has been enhanced. 
He also was made responsible for the 210 officers of the Joint Staff, 
making studies and reporting to the Joint Chiefs. 

This proposal has been severely criticized as a move in the direction 
of a single military service and a single general staff. 

Labor is concerned lest the new reorganization serve to weaken the 
principle of civilian direction of the Defense establishment. We will 
continue to insist that civilian control over the military establishment 
must be paramount. 

B. Office of Defense Mobilization 

Reorganization of the Office of Defense Mobilization was accom- 
plished by Reorganization Plan No. 3. The plan was submitted to 
Congress on April 3 and became law without opposition on June 14. 
Under this reorganization, the ODM becomes a permanent agency co- 
ordinating the nation’s non-military defense activities. The National 
Security Resources Board is abolished and its function of planning for 
mobilization has been transferred to the new agency. The new Director 
of Defense Mobilization is Arthur S. Flemming, formerly co-chairman 
of the National Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee. 

The ODM is now responsible both for coordinating the current defense 
program and for preparing the necessary plans to be available in the 
event of full mobilization. Six divisions within the new agency are 
contemplated, each dealing respectively with materials production, eco- 
nomic stabilization, manpower, financial policy, and civil defense. 

Provision has been made to include at the top level of the ODM 
men drawn from the ranks of organized labor. Joseph D. Keenan has 
been appointed as Assistant Director and arrangements are underway 
to appoint trade union men as Assistant Directors in each of the di- 
visions. 

The more important problems facing the new agency include: 

a. Allocation of materials. Most of the allocation and priority reg- 
ulations have been lifted and the comprehensive Controlled Materials 
Plan has been abandoned in favor of a less restrictive defense materials 
allocation system. Problems will continue to arise regarding stock- 
piling and equitable distribution of materials in critically short supply. 

b. Plans for economic stabilization. All wage controls were ended 
on February 6, 1953. The lifting of price controls occurred in several 
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stages shortly thereafter, with all price controls removed by March 17. 
By Congressional action, rent controls, except for a few critical defense 
areas, ended on July 31. 

The ODM now has the responsibility for developing an effective 
stabilization program to combat any renewal of inflationary pressures. 
The country must be prepared with effective economic measures in the 
event that it is once again faced with an inflationary crisis brought on 
by an emergency. Such measures would include stabilization of prices, 
wages and rents and, if necessary, distribution of scarce goods through 
consumer rationing. 

ce. Building a Mobilization Base. The ODM has to develop the most 
effective program for maintaining the nation’s economy in a state of 
maximum readiness for a possible national emergency. Steps have to 
be taken to provide a mobilization base of productive equipment, machine 
tools, and manpower that will be readily available to increase the 
nation’s mobilization effort in the event of enemy attack. 

One of the chief problems in this field concerns the availability of 
equipment which may again be required for the manufacture of specific 
military items. Arrangements have to be made for keeping buildings, 
machinery, and machine tools on a stand-by basis so they can be quickly 
pressed into use in the event of another emergency. 

The Korean truce provides the opportunity for a thorough review 
of our mobilization program. All mobilization agencies should give this 
task their first attention, under the direction and with coordination by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

We have no way of knowing whether or when a sudden change in 
events might require this country to mobilize its full resources. Twice 
in recent history, on December 7, 1941, and June 25, 1950, the country 
was confronted with a military emergency, requiring prompt action, 
for which it was not prepared. Another emergency may suddenly come 
upon us and, this time, involve an attack on our mainland and on our 
cities. If this should happen, there will not be time to proceed at a 
leisurely pace toward full mobilization. Now is the time to develop 
realistic plans, grounded in the practical experience of labor and man- 
agement, that will make this country truly prepared for any emergency 
that might arise. 


3. Manpower 


No serious labor shortages have developed during the past year 
to hinder the defense program. As the major policies guiding the 
government’s manpower program became well defined, policy emphasis 
has shifted from ‘consideration of current problems to the development 
of a program that might be needed in the event of full mobilization. 

The adaptability and mobility of the nation’s labor force has never 
been more evident than during the past year. Even with employment 
reaching record-breaking levels, there has been no serious difficulty in 
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meeting the manpower requirements of the defense program. Coopra- 
tion of unions has been instrumental in making sure that defense sched- 
ules could be met without delays due to manpower shortages. 

Statistics showing manpower requirements emphasize the need for 
an active, vigorous apprenticeship system to develop sufficient numbers 
of highly skilled workers. Certain highly specialized technical and 
scientific skills also continue in high demand, 

With the general rise in employment, there has been a decline in 
the number of areas throughout the country with heavy unemployment. 
There are now 34 such localities (of which 18 are smaller areas) com- 
pared to a total of 50 last year at the same time. 

Organized labor’s interest and activities in the manpower field have 
continued to center around the National Labor-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee. Representing the American Federation of Labor on 
the Committee during the past year have been President George Meany, 
with Boris Shishkin as alternate; George Q. Lynch, President, Pattern 
Makers League of North America, with Peter Henle as alternate; and 
A. J. Hayes, President, International Association of Machinists, with 
Eric Peterson and W. G. Flinn as alternates. Until recently, the co- 
chairmen of the Committee were Arthur S. Flemming, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, and Robert C. Goodwin, Executive Director, Defense Man- 
power Administration, Department of Labor. In June, 1953, Mr. Flem- 
ming was appointed Director of the ODM and his place as co-chairman 
taken by Thomas Reid, Assistant Director of ODM for Manpower. 

The chief effort of the Committee during the past year was to 
develop a manpower program for the event of full mobilization. This 
project was initiated by the Committee after it had analyzed the govern- 
ment’s National Manpower Mobilization Policy, originally issued in 
January, 1951. The Committee reviewed this document thoroughly at 
several meetings in the fall of 1952 and proposed a new and consider- 
ably changed policy for full mobilization. The most important changes 
are: 

1. The new policy omits reference to specific manpower controls and 
is more emphatic in stressing the need for a voluntary program for 
handling manpower problems, even in event of full mobilization. 
The new policy includes a more specific anti-discrimination pro- 
vision. 

The new policy gives the country-wide network of labor-manage- 


ment committees a more important role in determining manpower 
policies. 


Although the government Interagency Committee has also endorsed 
these changes, they have not yet been adopted by the President. 

In the consideration of this policy, it became clear that certain of- 
ficials, particularly in the military departments, will continue to press 
for the use of compulsory manpower controls in the event of full mobili- 
zation. The Committee, concerned by this attitude, decided to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of the voluntary approach by developing a comprehen- 
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sive manpower program for full mobilization. This was the first time 
that any agency, private or government, had undertaken this task. A 
subcommittee from labor and management has been actively working 
on this problem since October, 1952, and has reached unanimous agree- 
ment on almost every issue. A. E. Lyon, with W. G. Flinn as alternate, 
represented the A. F. of L. on this subcommittee. The subcommittee 
report has been given tentative approval by the full committee which has 
asked that the report be given wide circulation among labor, manage- 
ment, and government officials. 

The National Committee has also dealt with the following major 
problems: 


1. Military Manpower Policies. The lack of integration between 
civilian and miiltary manpower policies has been a matter of 
serious concern to the Committee. In particular, the Committee 
has felt that the policies regarding the call-up of reserves should 
be more closely related to civilian manpower needs. The Com- 
mittee has suggested that a commission of representative citizens 
be appointed to make recommendations on these questions. 
Selective Service. The Committee’s suggestions have been in- 
strumental in bringing about changes in Selective Service policy. 
The recent change in the deferment status of fathers is in line 
with the Committee recommendations. 

Industrial Safety. The Committee has developed a special policy 
statement making positive suggestions to help reduce the acci- 
dent rate in industry. 

Discrimination in Employment. Management members of the 
Committee have blocked every effort by the labor members to rec- 
ommend a policy of non-discrimination in employment against 
members of minority groups. 

Regional and Area Committees. These Committees have continued 
to function during the year although at the present time almost 
all of them have been placed on a stand-by basis. They will be 
consulted, however, regarding the proposed program for full 
mobilization. 


Although there have been times when the management members of 
the Committee have blocked constructive Committee activity, the work 
of the National Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee has 
proved to be of real value in helping to develop a more effective manpower 
program based on voluntary principles. We look for continuation of this 
worthwhile activity in the coming year. 


4. Civil Defense 


Organized labor has a particular concern and a special responsibility 
in the nation’s civil defense program. Factories, warehouses, power 
plants, shipyards, railroads and other points of industrial activity where 
workers are concentrated, are targets. Most industrial workers and 
their families live within the range of such targets, especially vulnerable 
to enemy attack. 


At the same time within the membership of our affiliates, are fire- 
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fighters, health, sanitation and other municipal workers, transportation 
workers, building and construction workers, and a host of others with 
special skills most needed in the event of enemy attack. Through their 
organization our unions can make a vital contribution to civil defense 
and can greatly enhance the voluntary effort of devising adequate civil 
defense in our communities. It is up to organized labor to assert its 
leadership locally as well as nationally in developing citizen responsibility 
and preparedness against possible attack. 

While during the past year substantial progress has been made in 
the national civil defense program, far too often many Americans are 
still inadequately informed about civil defense matters or apathetic to- 
ward them. Civil defense organization in cities and towns across the 
nation is extremely uneven. The national civil defense effort has been 
greatly handicapped by extremely inadequate allocation of funds by 
Congress and by the lack of response to the importance of this work. In 
the absence of open hostilities directly involving the United States, it is 
indeed difficult to maintain an attitude of alertness among our citizens. 
Yet as long as the threat of Communist aggression is present, we must 
assure a state of complete preparedness against attack upon our land. 

The possibility of enemy atomic bombs dropping on our cities is a 
real one. Not long ago General Vandenberg stated that, in the present 
state of our air defense at home, we would be lucky if we could inter- 
cept 20 to 30 per cent of an enemy air attack. The Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration calculates that an initial air-borne attack of about 
400 enemy bombers will carry sufficient atomic and conventional bombs 
to strike all major industrial areas in the country. With existing facili- 
ties, it must be assumed that civil defense atithorities will be able to give 
the public an advance warning time of only 15 minutes. A total of 191 
most important potential target areas have been identified by the Civil 
Defense Agency, of which 67 containing highest concentration of in- 
dustry and population have been designated as “critical target areas.” 


It is in these industrial centers that the major civil defense effort must 
be made. 


Some indication of progress during the past year is evident from the 
fact that nearly 2,000 civil defense exercises were conducted by cities and 
states in 1952. Involved in these exercises were 42 million citizens in- 
cluding 2 million civil defense workers. Progress was also made in de- 
veloping an effective air raid warning system, devising a special system 
for emergency radio broadcasting, recruiting and training sufficient civil 
defense workers, and acquiring stocks of emergency supplies and equip- 
ment, 


During the past year, the American Federation of Labor was _ in- 
strumental in the organization of a Labor Advisory Committee to the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. Representatives of the A. F. of L. 
on this Committee are: 
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William F. Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of 
Labor; William C. Doherty, President, National Association of Letter 
Carriers; George J. Richardson, Secretary-Treasurer, International As- 
sociation of Fire Fighters; C. W. Sickles, Secretary-Treasurer, Inter- 
national Association of Heat and Asbestos Workers; W. G. Flinn, Grand 
Lodge Representative, International Association of Machinists. 

This Committee has witnessed a special demonstration at The Fed- 
eral Civilian Defense Staff College and Rescue School, Olney, Maryland. 
A labor liaison office with Mr. William Price as labor specialist has 
been established in the FCDA. Organization of this Committee and 
labor office makes it possible for labor to present its point of view in the 
development of civil defense plans and to enhance labor’s responsiveness 
throughout the nation to the development of an effective civil defense 
program. 

Civil defense preparations should be on the agenda of all internation- 
al unions, state federations of labor, city central labor unions, and local 
unions. All union groups should take an active interest in the civil 
defense preparations in their immediate area. Organized labor must 
work shoulder to shoulder with all others in the community in taking 
needed measures for the defense of our cities, our people, our lives, and 
our institutions. We pledge alert support of the American Federation 
of Labor to this vital effort. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Production of atomic energy on a large industrial scale in the 
United States is rapidly coming of age. Large new installations are 
gradually reaching production stage and additional production facilities 
are under construction. 

The riven atom has placed in the hands of man undreamed of powers 
of human creation and of human destruction. It was the good fortune 
of the American people that it fell to them to develop atomic energy 
from nuclear fission. It is equally fortunate that the task of atomic 
energy development is under the trusteeship of American government. 
No one can any longer doubt that the use of the vast powers derived 
from the atom will largely determine the future of our civilization and 
of mankind. Decisions involving the use of these powers must there- 
fore rest upon the highest considerations of morality. The government 
responsible for these decisions is the government of a democracy and 
must reach them in accordance with principles laid down with under- 
standing and sober consent of the governed. 


The potential use of atomic energy for creative and productive pur- 
poses is truly enormous. The time is rapidly approaching when public 
policy will have to come to grips with issues involved in the use of this 
new source of productive power. We reiterate the view of the 1952 
Convention on this question. Atomic energy itself and technology 
arising out of nuclear fission must remain in the public domain. To the 
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extent that national security and public interest are kept inviolate, 
there should be full and free access to private investment and enterprise 
for civilian use of atomic energy. Private enterprise in production or 
services made possible by atomic energy must be competitive. There 
is no room for private monopoly in any part or phase of atomic energy 
industry. Materials, equipment, scientific technology or engineering 
skills of this industry must not become the exclusive preserve of any 
private corporation. 

We call for an explicit declaration of Congressional intent that 
when production of atomic power is realized, it be produced and dis- 
tributed so as to serve the national welfare and be made available to 
consumers at the lowest possible rate consistent with sound business 
principle. 

As recognized in the original McMahon Act, the introduction of atomic 
energy for use as a source of productive power may lead to substantial 
economic dislocations. In order to assure orderly introduction of this 
new source of power, without impeding technological progress, it is im- 
portant that the necessary controls, including government licensing 
arrangements, be maintained to govern the industrial application and 
private use of atomic energy. Such licensing and other controls over 
use of atomic power should not be put into effect before a full report 
has been made to Congress by the Atomic Energy Commission of the 


social and economic consequences of such use and a full public review 
of its implications. 


On the initiative of the late Senator McMahon, labor was given 
participation on a public panel appointed to advise the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy. This panel became inactive 
after Senator McMahon’s death. Labor represents the major portion 
of the public. We believe that the public interest will be served by the 
establishment of a public advisory group, with labor participation, to 
consult with the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. Because of the 
special nature of broad public responsibility involved in the administra- 
tion of the atomic energy program, we particularly emphasize the 
recommendation of the 1952 Convention that men, drawn from the 
ranks of labor, be chosen to serve on the Atomic Energy Commission 
and in appropriate posts within its organization. 

Labor has played an important part in making possible the swift 
construction and development as well as efficient operation of our atomic 
energy installations. Operation of the atomic energy facilities has been 
notably free from work stoppages. Inasmuch as the record of labor- 
management relations in some atomic energy plants has been far from 
satisfactory, this record has reflected the public spirit and restraint 
on the part of the unions concerned and of their membership. We fully 
recognize the continuing need for rigid security controls in the military 
phases of atomic energy. It would be unfortunate, however, if secrecy 
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and security controls were so administered as to enable private employ- 
ers to use them to defeat collective bargaining and to restrict legitimate 
labor activities. 

We recommend the establishment of a Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee to the Atomic Energy. Commission to help the Commission 
formulate and apply procedures which would assure the maintenance 
of peaceful, as well as equitable labor-management relations in the 
industry. 

ECONOMIC SITUATION 

In the first half of 1953, the American economy reached record levels. 
Production, income and employment touched new highs. At mid-year, 
when Korean truce finally became a reality, there were already signs 
of hesitation and uncertainty about the future outlook. Forces gener- 
ated by the intensive defense mobilization effort of the preceding three 
years, with which the high levels of production and employment had 
been shored up, began to slacken. Although consumer prices still were 
edging upward, there was no doubt that inflation had run its course. 
Looming larger in the minds of workers, farmers and businessmen 
alike was the question: What of the future? 

Both props and restraints with which government had surrounded 
economic activity during the three years of defense of the Korean Re- 
public were removed. Despite the urgent need to carry on the task of 
defense, it was becoming increasingly clear that future economic expan- 
sion and progress would have to depend more heavily on private policies 
and decisions. This meant that civilian production and private invest- 
ment policy, geared to an expanding civilian market, will from now 
on dominate the economic scene. It meant, above all, that in the days 
ahead the role of collective bargaining in sustaining buying power will 
greatly increase in importance. 

The central economic problem confronting America today is to match 
the growing productive power of its industry with the further rise in 
the standard of living of its people. 


Where We Stand Today 


In the 21 years since we scraped the bottom of the great depression 
in 1932, our country has made strides without precedent in economic 
history. Greatest of all have been the advances made since 1939. Four- 
teen years ago, on the eve of World War II, total employment averaged 
less than 46 million. In June, 1953, it was over 63 million. In 1939, 
there were 9.5 million unemployed workers. In June, 1953, unemploy- 
ment was down to 1.6 million. While in the 14-year period population 
increased 22 per cent, the number of employed workers rose 38 per cent. 

Far-reaching gains have also been made in the 14-year period in 
the country’s standard of living. The increase in money wages has 
been large but, of course, a large part of it has been offset by rising 
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Chart 1 
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Since 1939, gross weekly pay of factory workers has risen 202 
per cent, but a big chunk of this increase has been eaten away 
by higher prices and heavier taxes. In June, 1953, the wage 
income after taxes of a worker with three dependents could buy 
47 per cent more than in 1939. 


prices and income taxes. Wages of factory workers averaging 63 
cents an hour in 1939 were $1.77 in June, 1953. Gross weekly earnings, 
which averaged $23.86 in 1939, were $72.04 in June, 1953. 

To put them in true perspective, these wage changes must be meas- 
ured in real terms, that is, after allowance for the inflationary price 
rise. In 1939, spendable weekly earnings, or earnings after taxes, of 
the average factory worker with three dependents were $23.62. In June, 
1953, measured in 1939 dollars, they amounted to $34.67. In other 
words, the actual buying power of the weekly wage earned by the aver- 
age factory worker with three dependents rose by $11.05, or 47 per cent. 
(See chart.) 

Although less spectacular than the gain in money wages, this 47 
per cent increase in the factory worker’s real spendable earnings repre- 
sented an impressive improvement in his standard of living. 

Yet, large groups of wage-earners did not share fully in this im- 
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provement and have scored much smaller gains. For example, in June, 
1953, gross weekly earnings of laundry workers were only 56 per cent 
of the average for manufacturing. In general retail merchandizing, 
weekly pay averaged only 53 per cent, or just over one-half of the pay 
earned in manufacturing. Other large groups of wage and salary 
earners, including most white-collar workers and trained professional 
workers such as teachers, librarians, and hospital nurses, lagged far 
behind in their income gains and were reduced to a relatively lower 
living standard. 

According to the BLS estimate, brought up to date by the Bureau 
of National Affairs, in June, 1953, the average city worker supporting a 
wife and two children, needed an income of $82.21 a week to provide 
his family with a “modest but adequate” living standard. At that time, 
the average worker in manufacturing earned $72.04, or $10.17 less than 
this standard of adequacy. In other words, the factory worker with 


Chart 2 
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Weekly earnings of most workers still fall short of income 
needed to provide even a modest standard of living. The average 
factory worker needs to get $10 more to support a wife and two 
children adequately. In some low-paying industries, wages need 
to be more than doubled to support a modest but adequate living 
standard. 
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three dependents was 12.4 per cent below the standard necessary for 
adequate living. To take an example from a low-paying industry such 
as laundries, an average worker with a family of the same size, earning 
$40.16 a week, was more than 50 per cent below the level of income needed 
even for modest living. 


Thus, even when the economy was operating in high gear in the 
summer of 1953, the need for further large advances in the standard 
of living and in buying power to support a sustained rise in economic 
activity was clearly evident. 

Of most concern to labor was the widening disparity between the 
wage income and productivity spurred onward by the rapid advances 
of modern technology. As we emphasized in the special report issued 
by the Executive Council last February, between 1949 and 1952, pro- 
ductivity of the whole private economy of the country increased 13.2 
per cent, while real factory wages rose only 7 per cent. We pointed out 
that, if wage increases do not keep pace with the advance in produc- 
tivity, the demand for industrial products arising from workers’ buying 
power will not be adequate to maintain high production and employ- 
ment. 


An ill-founded attempt was made by the N.A.M. and a few other 
exponents of extreme conservatism, to counter this view with their 
contention that there is a greater gain to the economy if productivity 


gains are passed on in lower prices. What the A. F. of L. study did, 
however, was not to advance a contentious argument, but to present 
the fundamental and well-established facts. We showed that it was the 
ability of our wages to keep pace with the rising manhour productivity 
which has made it possible to translate productivity gains into a higher 
standard of living. 


This conclusion was fully borne out by an exhaustive study of “Em- 
ployment and Wages in the U. S.,” published by the Twentieth Century 
Fund in the summer of 1953. After a searching analysis of past experi- 
ence, this study lays down as the desirable objective of economic policy 
“a situation in which average wage levels keep pace with average 
changes in productivity.” Agreeing with us, the study points out that 
“the source of real improvement in compensation for each group, and 
for all groups together, must be increased productivity in the future, 
as it has been in the past.’”’ The group of leading economists responsi- 
ble for this study fully corroborates the A. F. of L. thesis by stating 
that “our magnificent economic advances” in recent years have been 
accomplished by distributing productivity almost entirely in higher 
wages. 

In examining the present economic situation, we are concerned not 
only with this basic disparity between buying power of consumers and 
the country’s growing capacity to produce, but also with the lack of 
balance in the economic expansion among different industries. A major 
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factor likely to jeopardize sustained prosperity was the decline in farm 
income. While in the first half of 1953, income to all individuals rose 
7 per cent above the first half of the previous year, farm income took 
a sharp drop. In the first half of 1953, the level of farm income was 
11 per cent less than in the first six months of 1952. This represented a 
steady decline, with the June, 1953, rate falling 17 per cent below that 
of June, 1952. 

The prosperity of labor and agriculture are interdependent. Our 
farms provide a major market for tools and consumer goods produced 
by workers. At the same time, farmers are dependent on the pros- 
perity of the workers for their ability to buy the major share of farm 
production. Of particular concern to us is the fact that the decline in 
farm prices was not accompanied by a proportionate decline in retail 
prices at the food counters. There was evidence that food distributors 
and processors were making larger profits at the expense of both the 
farmer and the worker. 

Trends in the construction industry likewise provided cause for 
some concern. Especially serious were the signs that residential con- 
struction is no longer keeping pace with the expansion of the rest of 
the economy. It was plain that higher interest rates and the resulting 
higher costs of home ownership, combined with shortsighted housing 
policies of the government, are likely to contribute to the curtailment 
of housing activity, which already showed some signs of decline in the 
second quarter of 1953. 

In the review of the economic situation in 1953, notable also was 
the evidence of substantial shifts in the structure of industrial produc- 
tion. Intense competition of oil and natural gas, backed by the recently 
developed network of gas pipelines reaching across the land, has accel- 
erated the steadily shrinking production of anthracite coal. Oil and 
gas are also invading the markets once supplied exclusively by bitumi- 
nous coal. The great increases in the volume of production of heavy 
industry under the stress of defense needs have revealed a sharp increase 
in our country’s reliance on the supply of raw materials from overseas. 
This has provided us with new problems, both in product competitior 
and in the future maintenance of a balanced foreign trade. 

While much of new technology helped generate demand for addi- 
tional production, as in the spectacular example of television, the avail- 
ability of synthetic materials, plastics, and new alloys, meant product 
competition at the expense of older established industries. It was this 
development that contributed to the decline in textile production in 
recent years, and its failure to stage more than a moderate recovery 
in 1953. 


Thus we note some elements of considerable unbalance among the 
economic forces at work in mid-1953. At mid-year there also began to 
emerge the first effects of policies striving to favor the financial and 
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the corporate interests in relation to the human needs and the broad 
public interest of the whole community. Banks, insurance companies, 
and other financial institutions stood to make large gains from the 
policies designed to raise interest, making credit more costly and money 
harder to get. Corporations kept clamoring for tax relief, although, 
since Korea, corporate profits after taxes stayed close to the record 
level set in 1950. In the first half of 1953, profits after taxes of 416 
early reporting companies in 27 industries included in the Wall Street 
Journal survey, showed an increase of 24 per cent over the first half 
of the previous year. If this rate of corporate income is maintained 
through the rest of the year, corporate income after taxes should break 
even the high 1950 record. 

All these developments dominating the American economic scene in 
the summer of 1953 were characteristic of a dynamic economy essen- 
tially strong and resourceful. Even its most serious and persistent 
ailments were of a kind that could be readily cured once the rate of 
healthy expansion was sustained in the years to come. They were ail- 
ments, however, which would turn into a rapidly spreading disease once 
the forward march of progress was halted and a serious recession set in. 


The Road Ahead 


What, then, of the future? A number of factors combined to make 
the outlook for continuing record levels of employment and production 
more uncertain. Briefly, they were: 


1. Defense spending by the government has reached a peak. During 
April-June 1953, government expenditures on national security 
were at an annual rate of $53.2 million. In the absence of unfavor- 
able developments, we may expect some cuts in the coming year. 

2. As we have pointed out, real wages have failed to keep pace with 
advances in productivity. If this trend is allowed to persist, it 
“an only mean eventual reductions in output and increased unem- 
ployment. 

3. A drop in the level of farm income has already affected industries 
producing for the farm market. Unless this trend is reversed, 
farmers will substantially curtail their expenditures. 

4. The expansion in consumer credit is approaching a limit. Produc- 
tion of automobiles, household appliances, and furniture, has 
remained at a high level largely because installment credit has 
been readily available to buyers of moderate means. Since all 
government restraints on the use of consumer credit were lifted 
in May, 1952, total consumer credit has risen 20 percent and 
automobile installment credit about 50 percent. Although this 

increased volume of credit is not excessive when measured against 

the country’s total income, further expansion of credit at this rate 
in the future is unlikely. Some contraction in the sales of auto- 
mobiles and other consumer durable goods is therefore probable, 
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The effect of the “hard money” policy of the Administration has 
been to raise interest rates not only on government bonds but 
throughout the economy, including mortgages, farm loans, con- 
sumer credit, and normal business borrowing. These increased 
interest costs may well deter important consumer purchases as 
well as business financing which might otherwise take place. 
The “economy” drive, in addition to justifiable reductions, has 
curtailed a number of government programs which, although 
small in cost themselves, have sustained a wide range of desirable 
economic activities, many of them in strategic areas of the economy. 
Whether it be the heavy slash in appropriations just dealt to TVA 
or the scrapping of public aid to low-rent housing, the effect will 
be to stop activity which in the past sustained balanced growth. 
With the prospect next year of a large budget deficit resulting 
from defense obligations, further retrenchment in government 
expenditures is likely. 
There has been a failure to reinforce the programs designed to 
provide the necessary measure of economic security to the people 
and to bring these programs up to date. The existing patchwork 
of unemployment compensation laws is completely insufficient to 
provide the measure of security needed by workers in the event of 
widespread unemployment. Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
provides standards far below the need of our senior citizens and 


their dependents for economic support in retirement they have 
earned. With greatly increased longevity, the income of our retired 
citizens plays a greatly increased part in maintaining economic 
stability of the whole country. 


Most of these difficulties can be overcome and negative trends reversed. 
But it will take much greater measure of private initiative and leadership 
than in the past, backed by wise government policies, to avert the prospect 
of a serious recession in not too distant future. 

Earlier in the year, the Executive Council came forward with a 
recommendation, submitted by President Meany to the President of the 
United States, that timely steps be taken to re-examine the economic 
outlook and to prepare for positive action which would help avert an 
economic decline. We asked that the Council of Economic Advisers be 
strengthened and that a special Commission be constituted to prepare 
recommendations to the President and Congress at the end of the year 
with regard to policies and measures to sustain high levels of employment 
and production in the future. By subsequent action, President Eisenhower 
secured Congressional approval for the organization of the Council of 
Economic Advisers but no positive steps have yet been taken to involve 
representative groups in affirmative policy planning for the future. 

Too often labor and industry are regarded as things apart. Labor is 
an inseparable part of industry. The fact is that in America labor is at 
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the heart of the enterprise system. It is up to the voluntary institutions 
within that system to provide the drive to keep our free society dynamic 
and our economy expanding. Labor should share fully in the leadership 
needed to achieve this end. 

It is up to our government to supplement, and, where necessary, to 
regulate the free flow of economic life rather than to dominate it. Gov- 
ernment can and should help define the goals of economic policy of the 
nation and set them in broad terms of the general welfare of all 
Americans, It is up to our government, too, to provide the needed checks 
and balances against narrow, selfish interests and against excessive con- 
centration of economic power. By doing so it will help make sure that 
the advances we make are through steady, not halting, progress. 

One thing Americans cannot afford and will not accept is the policy of 
drifting. Doubtful and uncertain future is for the timid, not the bold. 
We have among us a great and richly endowed land. We command the 
most advanced technology known to man. We have the skilled labor and 
resourceful management to keep the production of goods and services in 
full flow. We have the freedom of choice and action denied to many other 
peoples. We have, above all, the bold vision of a better, richer, more 
meaningful and more satisfying way of life, opportunity to share in which 
would be denied to none. 

It is toward the realization of this goal that we should set our 
sights. They must be set high, but must be trained on specific, attainable, 
objectives. To reach these clearly defined objectives should be the driving 
purpose of private and public policies and programs of our free society, 
backed by informed, understanding opinions of the people that make it up. 

The first, the most vital and most urgent neéd is to avert a disruptive 
depression and sustain stable and balanced growth of our country’s 
entire economy. Our strength is in our institutions, They must be safe- 
guarded against the shattering blow of another depression. 


WAGE DEVELOPMENTS 


On the wage bargaining front, the past year has seen the elimina- 
tion of government controls and a return to free collective bargaining. 

The experience of our unions under wage stabilization limitations 
was by no means satisfactory. Although wage controls allowed for 
some forms of adjustments and wage increases ‘were secured when 
controls were in effect, most unions were severely hampered in wage 
bargaining efforts by wage stabilization limits. A great many workers 
suffered from denials by the Wage Stabilization Board of increases 
negotiated by their unions. In all, more than 3,200 petitions from 
A. F. of L. unions were denied in part or entirely. Unions were plagued 
as well with the red tape of petition and approval procedures, complex 
calculations of “allowable” increases, and often with months of delay 
hefore agreed-upon increases could he put into pay envelopes. 
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Virtual elimination of labor’s voice in controls administration dur- 
ing the last three months of the program was a further cause for dis- 
satisfaction. When the management members walked off the Wage 
Board in December, 1952, a new “all-public” body was established to 
administer controls. Although the new board reluctantly announced 
its willingness to secure the advice of labor representatives, it was 
evident from the board’s actions that it was not giving much regard 
to the substance of labor’s counsel. This experience, though brief, con- 
firmed our belief that a wage control program without labor participa- 
tion on an equal basis becomes arbitrary and can be neither realistic 
nor equitable. 

Since the removal of government restraints in February, 1953, free 
wage negotiations have brought gains in almost all instances. The rare 
exceptions have been in the few markedly depressed areas, most notably 
the textile industry. 

The increases realized through free negotiations have ranged in 
amount from modest gains in the neighborhood of 5 cents an hour to 
substantial ones of 15 cents or more. An analytical review of several 
thousand wage bargains negotiated in the first half of 1953 indicates 
that, of all increases, over 40 per cent have amounted to 10 cents an 
hour or more, while about two-thirds have yielded 7 cents or more per 
hour. 

From June, 1952, to June, 1953, the rise in gross average hourly 
earnings in all manufacturing industries averaged 12 cents, increasing 
from $1.65 to $1.77. Similar or larger increases have taken place in 
such industries as construction, transportation, and public utilities, while 
a smaller rise was registered in service industries and retail trade. 

It is noteworthy too that, in addition to recent increases, many of 
our affiliates have regained with full retroactivity raises which had been 
denied by the government during the controls period. 

The overwhelming majority of negotiations have resulted also in 
continuing improvements in health and welfare plans, vacations and 
premium pay practices, and in other supplementary contract improve- 
ments. Some unions have also won reduction in their normal workweek 
without reduction in pay. Notable progress on this score has been 
registered particularly in the distributive and service industries where 
long hours have been an especially heavy burden. 

These union wage advances have been achieved despite an_in- 
creasingly cautious attitude on the part of many employers. Yet they 


have been attained peacefully, and work stoppages have been relatively 
few. 


The wage gains made in the past year are especially significant be- 
cause they have been accomplished in a period when the cost of living 
has been relatively stable, even though since February of this year, the 
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cost of living index crept up to rise above the all-time 1952 peak. These 
gains were taking place in the midst of economic activity going at full 
tilt, with unemployment at a record low, production at, or near, capac- 
ity and profits at high levels. They emphasized the role of free collec- 
tive bargaining in a dynamic economy, enabling workers to keep pace 
with economic expansion and thus helping to keep balance between 
buying power and production. 

Several other notable characteristics are evident in the results of 
wage negotiations since the return to free bargaining. There has been 
a wide variation in wage settlements from industry to industry and 
from company to company within the same industry. This was a 
departure from the relatively rigid pattern especially evident in the 
latter days of wage stabilization when formulas and precedents served 
to set wage changes into fairly uniform molds and negotiated increases 
tended merely to parallel rises in the cost of living. 

Escalator clauses providing for automatic wage adjustments to 
match changes in the cost of living grew in favor during the wage 
stabilization period, but their increase in popularity has since appar- 
ently halted, and in some instances they are being abandoned. 

With respect to duration of wage agreements, an earlier trend to 
longer terms has also slackened. The overwhelming number still are 
for one year, with a few permitting wage renegotiations within shorter 
periods. The wage contracts which extend for more than a year provide 
usually for some type of automatic increases during their term, either 
in specific amounts to be paid on designated dates, or on the basis of 
changes in the cost of living. 

Progress made by our unions in wage negotiations since the end of 
wage stabilization has been good. On the whole, it has been made under 
favorable conditions. In the year ahead, our affiliates must be prepared 
to reinforce these advances and to press forward with further improve- 
ments in the workers’ standards. They must also be ready to deal 
wisely and effectively with any possible change in the country’s eco- 
nomic pace. 

TAXATION 
Taxation and the Federal Budget 

Federal tax collections for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
reached an all-time high of $69.6 billion. Since expenditures were ap- 
proximately $79 billion, the deficit for the year was $9.4 billion. 

Congress has found that it eould make only limited cuts in the budget 
submitted by the President for the next fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. 
It is therefore certain that the deficit for the coming year will be sub- 
stantial, particularly since a number of tax reductions are scheduled to 
go into effect December 31, 1953, and early in 1954. 

These reductions will mean significant losses in revenue. Thus, elim- 
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ination of the excess profits tax, which has been specifically approved by 
Congress to become effective December 31, 1953, will mean a $2 billion 
yearly loss in taxes. Reduction in the personal income tax voted by the 
82nd Congress will also go into effect at the end of 1953. This will re- 
sult in a $3 billion annual loss. 

Congress has postponed until next year any action on the 5-point re- 
duction in the corporation income tax rate and reductions in certain ex- 
cise taxes due April 1, 1954. These reductions would involve annual de- 
clines of $2 billion in corporation taxes and a $1 billion cut in excise tax 
receipts. It is estimated that these tax reductions at present income 
levels will mean a total decline of $3 billion in tax receipts for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and an $8 billion loss for the full year ending 
June 30, 1955. 

We fully recognize that at present Federal taxes are high and that 
they place a heavy burden, especially on wage earners. At the same 
time we are opposed to premature tax reductions which would contribute 
to further budget deficits in 1954 and in subsequent years. Chronic de- 
ficits in a period of prosperity and high employment are unhealthy and 
unsound. No tax reductions should be allowed to go into effect until 
the nation’s ability to meet defense and foreign aid needs has been as- 
sured. Nor should reductions be made when it is known that the re- 
sulting revenue loss will further unbalance the Federal budget. When 
governmental needs permit such reductions, however, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor believes their nature and scope should be determined 
by considerations of equity related to the broad economic policy re- 
quirements of the nation. 


Tax Revision Studies 

A number of important tax studies are undérway at the present 
time which are bound to affect the nation’s tax policy. Both Congress 
and the Treasury are making a review of the nation’s current tax leg- 
islation. The Administration expects to have for presentation to Con- 
gress comprehensive recommendations for changes in tax legislation by 
the time Congress reconvenes in January. The Treasury Department 
has afforded to the representatives of the A. F. of L. Tax Committee an 
opportunity for periodic consultation regarding this study. The first 
such meetings have already been held. 

The House Ways and Means Committee is also making a complete 
review of tax legislation. During July and August the Committee sched- 
uled hearings on forty topics involving possible tax revision concerning 
which testimony was invited. The majority of topics dealt with sub- 
jects concerning which special interest groups have been agitating for 
years to create new, or extend already existing, tax saving schemes. 
Some of these proposals are well known and would involve the loss of ad- 
ditional billions of dollars in tax revenue if adopted. The American 
Federation of Labor filed a statement in opposition to those contrary to 
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the public interest and in support of a number of proposals designed to 
strengthen existing tax laws. 

In addition to these two studies, President Eisenhower announced 
early in 1953 that he planned to establish a Presidential Commission 
composed of members of Congress and outstanding citizens to study and 
make recommendations directed at improving Federal-State-Local tax 
and fiscal relations. The American Federation of Labor has for a num- 
ber of years past urged that such a study be undertaken. A bill em- 
bodying the President’s recommendations was passed by Congress and 
became law on July 10. It provides for a Commission of 25 members, 
15 to be appointed by the President and 5 each by the Vice President and 
Speaker of the House. The American Federation of Labor has urged 
the President to include representatives of organized labor among the 
15 members whom he will appoint. 

An Equitable Federal Tax Policy 

Haphazard across-the-board tax reductions, made without reference 
to the areas which would be most benefited, will merely serve to ac- 
centuate imbalances in the economy. The American Federation of La- 
bor in statements issued at various times from 1945 to 1950 has pointed 
out that tax reduction measures adopted by Congress at that time were 
not soundly conceived and were inequitable in their impact. General re- 
ductions in rates combined with special relief for certain groups of tax- 
payers in the upper income levels have combined to shift a dispro- 
portionate share of the Federal tax burden on taxpayers in the income 
group below $4,000. Retention of the excise taxes at above the World 
War II emergency rates, together with high personal income tax rates 
and low personal exemptions have resulted in cuts in the basic living 
standards of millions of Americans. 

In 1939 or 1940 a worker employed steadily at the 40c hourly mini- 
mum could earn $834. This income was not subject to Federal income 
tax under exemptions prevailing in those years. In 1952, by contrast, a 
worker at the 75c hourly minimum, earning $1,560 yearly, paid $179 in 
Federal income taxes, and had a balance of $1,380 worth $732 in terms 
of 1939 dollars. The worker at the 75c minimum in 1953 would need an 
average increase of at least $240 yearly in income to bring his purchas- 
ing power up to its 1939 level, after payment of Federal income tax. 
While similar declines in real income may be cited by taxpayers at other 
income levels, the taxpayers in the low income groups have had their liv- 
ing standards reduced unnecessarily. 


Striking evidence of the general recognition that present personal 
exemptions and income tax rates bear too heavily on low income tax- 
payers is found in the exceptionally large number of bills introduced in 
the recently adjourned session of Congress directed at providing tax 
relief to low income taxpayers. A very large proportion of several hun- 
dred bills introduced in both House and Senate propose higher personal 
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exemptions for adults, increased exemptions for dependent children, the 
aged, the sick, and students. Another large group of bills proposes in- 
creased exemption for those on pensions, for work clothes, for trans- 
portation to and from work, for expenses of child care for working 
mothers and for a variety of other purposes. 

While the American Federation of Labor has been in sympathy with 
the objectives of a number of these bills, it was not able to endorse them 
because they either represented piece-meal approaches to broad general 
problems or because they would have opened up new loopholes for tax 
savings of millions of dollars to certain favored groups of taxpayers. 
Whatever merit these bills may have individually, they combine to 
reinforce the A. F. of L. contention that higher personal exemptions and 
substantially lower rates on the first $2,000 of taxable income are long 
overdue, 

The Federal Treasury is losing at least $5.5 billion yearly through 
the enlargement of old and creation of new tax loopholes sanctioned at 
previous sessions of Congress. In 1951 many members of Congress 
refused to support President Truman’s request that these loopholes 
favoring certain privileged groups be closed. A large number of these 
Congressmen are now demanding that government expenditures be cut 
and that taxes be substantially reduced. It is significant, however, that 
none of these Congressmen appear to recognize that certain groups of 
taxpayers already enjoy tax advantages which should be taken into 
account in any proposed tax revisions. 

Under present tax laws the bulk of savings through tax avoidance 
accrues to taxpayers with incomes above $5,000. The split income pro- 
vision, failure to withhold taxes on dividend income at source, over- 
liberal depletions allowances, estate and gift tax provisions, tax-free 
securities, family partnership abuses, preferred treatment accorded 
capital gains income, etc., all combine to make the personal income tax 
much less progressive than it should be. 

This reinforces the belief of the American Federation of Labor that 
when further tax revisions are made by Congress, first consideration 
should be given to eliminating all preferential tax treatment accruing 
to any group of taxpayers to the disadvantage of taxpayers generally. 
Following such necessary revision if the budgetary situation permits tax 
reductions, the American Federation of Labor favors giving first prior- 
ity to substantial cuts in excise taxes and in personal income taxes paid 


by those with gross income below $4,000 yearly. The American Federa- 


tion of Labor opposes any across-the-board percentage cuts in the per- 
sonal income tax, preferring rather that reductions be concentrated at 
this time largely in the income groups which have been most adversely 
affected by postwar tax policy. Tax policy directed at raising the pur- 
chasing power of these low income taxpayers would be both equitable 
and economically sound. 
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National Sales Tax 

The most serious tax issue the country will face in the coming year 
is almost certain to be a demand for a national sales tax. The increas- 
ing budget deficit and the tax reductions scheduled for the coming 
months have led the new Administration to search for new ways to 
raise additional revenue. 

‘There are already indications that in this search for new revenue 
tax policymakers are seriously considering the introduction of a national 
sales tax, long and vociferously advocated by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. The American Federation of Labor will vigorously 
fight this proposal. 

Any tax of this type, even if it is disguised as a manufacturer’s ex- 
cise tax and even if certain consumer purchases, such as food and medi- 
cine are exempt, is in effect a sales tax which falls far more heavily on 
lower income families than on the well-to-do. The American people are 
firmly committed to a tax policy based clearly on the principle of ability 
to pay. The sales tax completely negates this principle. 

There is no need to resort to a national sales tax to meet the revenue 
needs of our government. The proposals advanced by the American 
Federation of Labor for closing inequitable tax loopholes will go a long 
way toward increasing the needed tax revenue. A complete and equit- 
able tax program can and should be developed in accordance with the 
democratic principle of progressive taxation based upon ability to pay. 


State and Local Taxes 


Efforts continue to impose over-all limits on income tax, to adopt 
arbitrary budget limits, to impose tax limitations within states, and to 
increase dependence on regressive tax measures at local and state levels. 
These conflicting proposals and undesirable conditions demand careful 
analysis, recommendation and constructive action. 

State and local governments continue to throw a disproportionate 
share of the tax burden on low income taxpayers. Many large cities are 
in serious financial difficulties because of limitations on their taxing 
power or inequitable state aid distribution systems. 

Local and state governments continue to enter new areas for rais- 
ing tax revenue by adopting every conceivable variety of tax—payroll 
taxes, head taxes, and a broad range of nuisance and sales taxes on con- 
sumers—frequently with little regard to economic consequences. State 
tax revenue for several years past has fallen short by close to a billion 
dollars yearly of meeting requirements for revenue. The Federal Gov- 
ernment with its vastly greater taxing power clearly has the responibility 
for assuming leadership in rationalizing the relationship between local, 
state and Federal revenue systems. Reduction in Federal taxes will 
serve little purpose if states and local governments continue to increase 
deficits and are unable to provide those educational, health, institutional 
and other public services so vital to their effective functioning. 
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U. S. Faces Challenge on Tax Policy 

In the past, as during World War I and World War II, when Fed- 
eral tax revenues reached all time highs, government tax revenues helped 
stimulate the economy by making possible the needed expenditures and 
sustaining high levels of economic activity. 

Unfortunately, ill-advised poorly planned tax reductions following 
both World War I and World War II stimulated inflationary forces 
and contributed to the concentration of wealth and economic power by 
favoring certain taxpayers who were least in need of tax relief, 

These experiences underscore the need for recognizing that when the 
present level of high government expenditure slackens, Congress should 
avoid making indiscriminate tax reductions. To the extent that reduc- 
tions are called for, they should be made with due regard to the over-all 
needs of the economy. However, and equally important, to the extent 
that the Federal taxing power can be used to support the needed serv- 
ices of state and local governments, it should be so employed just as it 
should be used to develop needed Federal services contributing to the na- 
tional welfare. State and local governmental services are closest to the 
daily lives of the people. Yet it is precisely in the field of state and local 
taxation that we find needless overlapping, senseless duplication and 
wasteful competition. 

Fiscal problems of metropolitan areas are becoming more pressing, 
and many of our poorer states carry much heavier tax burdens propor- 
tionate to their wealth than the wealthier states. This situation con- 
stitutes a challenge to Congress and the Federal administration. It 
calls for the highest degree of statesmanship through action that will 
give major assurance that the taxing power will be used equitably and 
bring maximum economic benefit to all our people. 


A. F. of L. Tax Committee Action 

During the year the Taxagrams—short articles on current tax is- 
sues—were continued as a weekly feature of the A. F. of L. News Re- 
porter. A bulletin on State and Local Taxes in 1953 was also sent to 
affiliates early in the year. 

Inquiries from individual members, international unions, state fed- 
eration officers, and central labor unions on various tax problems and 
specific bills were given the attention of the Committee. Statements on 
various tax bills were prepared for presentation to congressional com- 
mittees. 

Central labor unions and state federations of labor are urged to con- 
tinue efforts to support sound tax programs within their communities 
and states and to help their membership to keep informed regarding tax 
issues at all levels of government. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


We are gratified to report that for the first time in twenty years 
the Department of Labor is headed by a Secretary of Labor chosen 
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from the ranks of organized labor—Martin P. Durkin, who was Presi- 
dent of the United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry. His nomination by President 
Eisenhower and unanimous confirmation by the Senate of the United 
States have brought to the Department not only a trade unionist’s 
understanding of wage earners, but also a realistic conception of the 
role of Government in the daily lives of men and women who work 
for a living. The experience he acquired as Director of Labor for the 
State of Illinois and as President of the United Association further 
qualifies him for this important executive position in the Federal 
Government. 

We report with equal satisfaction the appointment by President 
Eisenhower of Lloyd A. Mashburn as the Undersecretary of Labor. 
Brother Mashburn is another trade unionist who has distinguished 
himself not only by his contribution to his International Union—the 
Lathers—but also by his career as the Commissioner of Labor for the 
State of California. He too brings to his new position a broad grasp 
of the basic problems of labor and a record of executive achievements. 

In addition, the President has turned to the trade union movement 
for an Assistant Secretary of Labor. He has appointed Brother Harri- 
son C. Hobart—Assistant Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers—for this important post. We are certain that 
the same qualities which led his fellow trade unionists to elect Brother 
Hobart to high office will now be fully utilized in discharging the new 
duties he has accepted in this public office. 

Still another top position in the Department of Labor has been 
filled by a man thoroughly acquainted with the principles of trade 
unionism. He is Spencer Miller, Jr.. who for many years headed the 
Workers’ Education Bureau, established with the support and leader- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor. Mr. Miller has been de- 
signated as Assistant Secretary of Labor for International Labor Affairs. 
This position will enable him to call upon his background of broad 
experience in international labor affairs. 

President Eisenhower completed his appointment to the Department 
of Labor by selecting Mr. Rocco C. Siciliano as an Assistant Secretary 
of Labor. Mr. Siciliano has extensive experience in labor affairs ac- 
quired from a management viewpoint. He is an attorney by training 
who has distinguished himself in the field of practical day to day labor 
relations involving trade union members. 

During these early months, a considerable time has been devoted 
to reorganizing the structure of the Department so that each Assistant 
Secretary will have an active part to play in the management of the 
Department. Each Assistant Secretary will be given supervision over 
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specific bureaus and divisions. In turn, each Assistant Secretary will 
report to the Undersecretary and the Secretary. This assignment of 
concrete responsibilities is a new departure which should result in a 
more efficient operation of the Department of Labor and, therefore, 
yield more beneficial results to the wage earners of America. 

Under this plan, Assistant Secretary Siciliano is given supervision 
over employment and manpower problems, placing under his review 
the Bureau of Employment Security, Veterans’ Employment Service, 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, and the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship. Assistant Secretary Hobart has been placed in charge 
of standards and statistics. Reporting to him are Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bureau of Labor Standards, Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Division, Women’s Bureau, Bureau of Employment Compensa- 
tion, and Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board. Assistant Secretary 
Spencer Miller, Jr., is placed in charge of international labor affairs. 
Assistant Secretary James E. Dodson is charged with the supervision of 
departmental budget and management. The remaining offices of the 
Department, the Office of the Solicitor, Office of Information, and Office 
of Personnel Administration, report directly to the Secretary and 
Under Secretary of Labor. 


The work of the entire Department is intended to be made more 
effective through the more closely knit relationship of the Department’s 


Bureaus having related activities. It will be kept under constant review 
by the Secretary’s Policy Committee, consisting of Secretary Durkin, 
Under Secretary Mashburn, and the four Assistant Secretaries. 

The task of strengthening the Department of Labor has_ been 
hampered, however, by the denial by Congress of the full amount of 
funds necessary to carry on its activities on a full scale. Appropriations 
allowed for the Department’s administrative expenses in 1954 amounted 
to only $27,550,000. This is more than 14 percent below the amount 
of administrative funds available to the Department in 1953. This 
severe cut forced a substantial reduction in force in the already under- 
staffed bureaus and a cutback in several programs of particular im- 
portance to labor. 


The House had voted for an even larger cut of 18.8 percent. How- 
ever, the Senate was persuaded, following strong representations by 
the American Federation of Labor, to restore some funds necessary for 
vital functions, with the result that the final cut was compromised at 
14.4 percent rather than the deeper slash proposed by the House. 

We should reinforce our efforts in the coming year to strengthen 
the Department of Labor and expand its services to labor and to the 
country as a whole and give every support to the Secretary of Labor 
and his associates in this task of making the Department a strong and 
effective arm of the Federal Government. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


In the United States, security against income loss for working people 
embraces a number of important public programs. The most inclusive of 
these is that provided under the Social Security Act of 1935 as Amended. 
There are separate programs for employes of the Federal Government 
and of the railroads, which the American Federation of Labor favors 
continuing. This Report will deal with operations conducted under the 
Social Security Act. A more detailed account of Congressional action 
with regard to various measures is contained in the section reporting on 
Legislative activity. 


I. Old Age Security. 


From the beginning of the program there have been two methods of 
meeting the problem of the loss of earned income due to old age. The 
first of these is through the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance system. 
Under this system about 3.6 million persons over age 65 are currently 
receiving benefits. The average benefit for a single retired worker is 
about $50 per month, but it is to be noted that the average for those 
who are for the first time coming on the rolls is about $65 per month. 
The average benefit for a retired couple is $81.50, and for the couples 
now coming on the rolls under the new formula it is just about $100 
per month. 

The entire Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance system is currently 
bringing in about $4 billion annually, with an additional $400 million 
from interest on the trust fund. Benefit payments are running about 
2.6 billion annually. These benefits are all paid without regard to need 
and as a right based on previous contributions. 

The protection afforded under the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
system is now being supplemented to an important degree by the develop- 
ment of private retirement plans, most of them under terms of collective 
bargaining agreements. There has been a tremendous growth in these 
plans since 1940. In that year, there were about 1,900 such plans, cover- 
ing 3.7 million workers. There are now some 15,000, covering more than 
10 million workers. Because of the relative newness of many of the 
private plans, only about 500,000 retired workers are now drawing private 
pensions. 

The pamphlet, “Pension Plans Under Collective Bargaining,” which 
was prepared in response to the action of the Convention of 1950, has 
been widely distributed among our unions and has served as a useful 
guide to our affiliated organizations developing private pension plans as 
part of their collective bargaining agreements. During 1953, this 
pamphlet was revised and brought up-to-date. 

Recognizing that not all persons were covered or adequately covered 
under the insurance program, there has been conducted concurrently 
through a system of grants-in-aid to the states a program of Public 
Assistance. Under this program, there are about 2.6 million people over 
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age 65 currently receiving monthly grants in the average amount of 
$48.85. The amount of those receiving these relief grants since 1950 
has shown a gradual decline, and with the improved coverage of the 
1950 Amendments to the Social Security Act, together with the improve- 
ment in the benefits payable under the insurance program provided in 
the 1950 and 1952 Amendments, it is to be expected that the insurance 
program will assume a larger and larger proportion of the load. Even 
under the present program, it is estimated that, by 1975, 80 per cent of 
the retired aged people will receive insurance benefits. 


II. Family Security. 


Protection for the dependents of a worker who dies before retirement 
age is also conducted under two broad programs: (1) an insurance pro- 
gram, and (2) Public Assistance to those in need. 

In addition to retired workers who are drawing monthly benefits, 
there are about 483,000 dependent widows and widowers; 240,000 young 
mothers with children; nearly a million children; and 22,000 aged parents 
now drawing monthly benefits under the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance program. 

There are 572,000 families, including 1,500,000 children, receiving 
assistance through the Federal-State program of Public Assistance. 
Likewise, under this program there are 98,000 blind, 170,000 totally and 
permanently disabled currently receiving assistance. 


It is to be noted that this program of Public Assistance is the largest 
program conducted jointly between the Federal and state governments 
in terms of the amounts involved. During the fiscal year 1951-52, the 
$1,177,688,000 granted by the Federal Government to the States for this 
purpose amounted to more than half the total granted to the states by 
the Federal Government for all purposes. When added to the more than 
$183 million granted to the states for the administration of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, and a similar amount for health services, the total amount 
of grants from the Federal Government to the states for all social security 
purposes amounts to about two-thirds of all the funds granted. 


III. American Federation of Labor Program for 
Improving Social Security 


Asa step in developing an adequate social security program adopted 
by the American Federation of Labor in 1953, President Meany reor- 
ganized the Committee on Social Security. Second Vice President Mat- 
thew Woll, who had served as Chairman of this Committee, resigned 
due to the many other demands on his time and energy. President Meany 
reluctantly accepted his resignation but persuaded him to remain as a 
member of the Committee. In his place as Chairman he appointed Sec- 
retary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler. President Meany will also con- 
tinue to serve ex officio. In addition, the following members were ap- 
pointed or reappointed: James A. Brownlow, Gordon Chapman, William 
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H. Cooper, George Q. Lynch, J. Scott Milne and Lee W. Minton. Nelson 
H. Cruikshank was appointed Executive Secretary of the Committee. 

Based on a thorough review of the resolutions referred to the Com- 
mittee on Social Security by the 71st Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and in light of current needs, this Committee has recom- 
mended a broad and comprehensive program for the improvement of the 
Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance program, including the broadening 
of the wage base, the inclusion of protection for the totally and perma- 
nently disabled, the raising of benefits in line with current costs of 
living, and extension of coverage to groups now without protection. This 
program, calling for legislative enactments, has been carried out in close 
cooperation with the Legislative Committee. 

Early in July, Senator Lehman of New York, together with Senators 
Murray, Jackson, Humphrey, Kennedy, Douglas, Green, Morse, Pastore, 
Neely and Magnuson, introduced into the Senate a bill which incorporates 
most of the AFL program for improving social security. Identical bills 
were introduced in the House by Congressmen Holifield, Dingell, Bolling, 
Roosevelt, Celler, Dodd, Eberharter, Elliott, Howell, Rhodes (Pa.) 
Perkins, Buckley, Rodino, Addonizio, Metcalf and O’Brien (Mich.) 

The major features of this bill are: 


(1) Extension of coverage to more than 8 million additional em- 
ployed persons, including farm operators, professional groups, farm 
and domestic wage earners and certain groups of public employes. 

(2) Increase in benefit amounts by the following methods: (a) 
broadening the wage base from $3,600 to $6,000 per year; (b) in- 
creasing the minimum monthly primary benefit from $25 to $35; 
(c) paying a higher proportion of past earnings; (d) recognizing 
long service in the form of an increase of benefits by % per cent 
for each year contributed; (e) providing an increase in benefits for 
those who work beyond the retirement age of 65; (f) using the 10 
high consecutive years of earnings record for the computation of 
benefits. 

(3) Providing that those presently drawing benefits under the 
provisions of the present Act would be able to have the benefit of 
the liberalizations by means of conversion table. 

(4) Liberalizing the retirement test; 

(5) Providing protection for the totally disabled; 

(6) Providing insurance benefits to compensate for wage loss 
due to temporary or total disability up to 26 weeks in a year; 

(7) Providing insurance benefits for totally disabled and for 
rehabilitation services financed out of the trust fund; 

(8) Insuring sound financing of system and maintenance of the 
integrity of the OASI trust fund by a schedule of contribution-rate 
increases for both employers and employes. 


There is only one respect in which this measure does not meet the 
full program of the American Federation of Labor, and that is in respect 
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to extension of coverage to employes of state and local governments who 
are presently under a retirement plan. In accordance with Convention 
action, the American Federation of Labor supports the removal of the 
present restriction for the extension of OASI to employes of state and 
local governments under an existing pension plan, except in the case of 
policemen and firemen. Our program calls for the extension of coverage 
to all other groups of such workers when a substantial majority of any 
group indicates by a secret ballot that its members desire its protection. 
The terms of the agreement between the Federal Government and the 
state and local authorities should be such as to encourage the continuance 
of existing private plans as supplementary to the basic OASI protection. 
There are presently two bills before the Congress which meet the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor objectives in this respect: S. 250 introduced 
by Senator Sparkman of Alabama, and H. R. 6846 introduced by Con- 
gressman Kean of New Jersey. The latter was introduced as an im- 
plementation of the special report of the consultants to the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. However, that introduced by Senator 
Cooper of Kentucky (S. 1738) and an earlier measure by Congressman 
Kean (H. R. 3608), providing broad extensions of coverage, come very 
near meeting American Federation of Labor standards and contain 
provisions meriting our support. 

Since all measures designed to amend the Social Security Act must 
be considered first in the House, all of these bills have been referred to 
the Ways and Means Committee. There appears to be little chance of 
their receiving favorable action by this Committee. 


IV. Administration Program for Social Security. 


Social security was not an issue in the 1952 Presidential campaign. 
Both major parties were committed to a broadening and improving of 
the program. 

In his State of the Union Message to the Congress on February 2, 
1953, President Eisenhower specifically called for the extension of the 
provisions of the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance law to the millions 
of citizens who had been left out of the social security system. Again, 
on February 10, he included “extension of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance to cover groups now excluded” on his 11-point legislative program. 
This was reaffirmed in his letter transmitting Reorganization Plan Num- 
ber 1 on March 12, 1953. 

Presumably in furtherance of the President’s request, the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency (before the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare) called together a group of con- 
sultants to advise her on ways of extending the social security program. 
Of this group of six advisors, four were members of the Social Security 
Committee of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, which had just announced 
a program designed to destroy the basic elements of the present program. 

Under pressure, the Administrator broadened this group of advisers 
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to include two representatives from labor, one from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and one from the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
At the same time, representatives of two national farm groups were 
added, and others representing banking, financial and private insurance 
interests. 

Despite the heavy weighing of this group of consultants toward the 
ultra-conservative point of view, a report was agreed upon which was 
unanimous in all but one or two relatively minor respects and transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare on 
June 5. 

This report is confined to the techniques of extending the coverage of 
the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance system to groups now without 
protection, and directly related matters. No consideration was given to 
extending coverage to railroad workers or to employes of the Federal 
Government. Recommendations were made for extending the protection 
of the present system to about 10 million additional workers in ten cate- 
gories. 

Significantly, in transmitting the report, this group of advisors unani- 
mously agreed on three basic objectives of the social security program: 
(1) inclusion of all workers, employed and self-employed; (2) payment 
of benefits related to prior earnings and as a matter of right, without a 
needs test; and (3) financing on a contributory basis. 

After nearly two months delay, this report was released by the 
Secretary on August 1. Immediately thereafter, a bill incorporating 
the provisions of the recommendations was introduced by the Chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, Congressman Daniel Reed of 
New York. However, Congressman Reed introduced the bill “by request,” 
and in an accompanying statement made it clear that he was not sup- 
porting the provisions of the measure. 

Congressman Robert Kean of New Jersey introduced an identical 
bill, H. R. 6846. In his accompanying statement, he indicated that he 
was in enthusiastic support of the measure and would urge action on 
it early in the next session. This bill, with respect to the matter of 
extension of coverage, meets completely the requirements and standards 
approved by the American Federation of Labor and merits its full sup- 
port. It has, however, been referred to the Ways and Means Committee, 
where it has been turned over to the Curtis Subcommittee on Social 
Security. It has little chance of ever seeing the light of day, despite 
the fact that it was based on recommendations of those representing 
broad segments of the American people and the fact that it has the 
support of the Administration. Apparently it has the support of the 
Administration but not the support of the majority party of the Congress. 


V. Threats to the Social Security Program. 


1. Soon after the convening of the 83rd Congress, the chairman of 
Ways and Means Committee appointed a subcommittee to study social 
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security. On May 21, an appropriation of $100,000 was granted this 
committee to conduct this study, with provision that it report to the full 
committee in six months. 


The chairman of the special subcommittee is Congressman Carl Curtis, 
Republican, of Nebraska. The outcome of this study can be pretty well 
foretold by Mr. Curtis’ record and the character of the staff he has 
selected to conduct the study. He was one of the 12 members of the 
entire Congress who voted against the liberalizing amendments of 1950. 
He also opposed the amendments of 1952, improving the benefits. Like- 
wise, in 1948, he voted for the Gearhart Amendment, which took away 
the protection of the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance system from up- 
wards of a half million workers. Even after his appointment to the 
position of chairman of this subcommittee, he has continued in public 
utterances and in articles to express his personal opposition to the prin- 
ciple of social insurance. Specifically, he has opposed payment of benefits 
as a matter of right; he has opposed the payment of benefits related to 
wage loss; and opposed any long-range financing plan to provide assurance 
that future benefits will be paid. By criticizing the fact that insured per- 
sons who are well-to-do, as well as persons without resource, receive the 
benefits provided by the law, he has seemed to be in favor of some sort of 
means test, and he has, on numerous occasions, contended that Old-Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance system is not insurance, although it is so desig- 
nated in the law itself. 


The chairman has appointed as the chief of the staff to conduct the 
study a person whose past associations and writings in this field reveal 
him to be not only incompetent, but one who has consistently supported a 
universal relief program in preference to the social insurance program. 
Other staff members are drawn either from Chamber of Commerce affil- 
iates or from those closely identified with the Chamber of Commerce 


program. 

While, as noted above, President Eisenhower has before and since his 
election consistently urged an extension of the present social insurance 
system, the majority party must be held responsible for the character of 
the subcommittee to which all bills proposing improvements in the system 
have been assigned, as well as for the character of the study which is now 
underway with so bleak a prospect for any constructive recommendations. 

2. The second line of attack on the soundness of our social insurance 
system is that conducted against the long-run solvency of the trust fund. 
This finds expression in the President’s radio and TV tax message to the 
people on May 19, and his message to Congress the day following, when 
he proposed that the increase in the social security contribution rate from 
11% per cent to 2 per cent scheduled under the present Act for next 
January 1, be postponed. 

The American Federation of Labor has always supported sound financ- 
ing for social security on a contributory basis. We opposed the various 
“freeze”? amendments during 1940, which prevented the increase in rates 
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scheduled under the old Act. Under the increases scheduled in the 1950 
Act, the amounts to be paid out in benefits under the present coverage and 
benefit provisions will exceed the yearly income from contributions be- 
ginning about the year 1980. If the trust fund is permitted to build up as 
contemplated in the present Act, the annual interest payments will about 
make up the difference between current income from contributions and 
disbursements for benefits in future years. If the trust fund is not per- 
mitted to build up, payroll taxes in future years will have to be much 
higher than those now contemplated. This would mean that young people 
now beginning their life’s work would, in the future, have to pay exces- 
sively high rates to support the benefits of those now working and required 
to pay very low rates. If the adoption of the President’s proposal to 
“postpone” the scheduled increase were to set a precedent as it did in the 
1940’s and the present 1% per cent rate be continued indefinitely, the 
present $18 billion reserve fund would be entirely exhausted in about 1968. 
This would leave to the mercy of annual appropriations from Congress 
all retired workers depending on social insurance for the basis of their 
security. There always being the possibility of a future Congress like the 
80th or the 83rd, would mean simply that older people would be without 
any security whatever. 

3. The Chamber of Commerce Proposal. Soon after the election of 
1952, the United States Chamber of Commerce developed a so-called social 
security program which it now reports has been adopted on the basis of a 
referendum of its local branches. Stripped of its fancy titles and promises 
to provide “universal coverage” and to “end discrimination among the 
aged,” in its essence the plan is simply to shift, the burden of public 
assistance payments from the general revenues of the government, sup- 
ported in large measure by income taxes and property taxes, to the social 
security payroll tax. This they propose to do by granting “minimum” 
monthly payments to all persons age 65 and over, regardless of whether 
in the past they have contributed to the social security fund. Depending 
on the amounts of the monthly payments (which the Chamber has been 
careful not to specify), this would either hold the trust fund at somewhere 
near present levels, or deplete it entirely. This bit of burglary is dig- 
nified by the Chamber of Commerce by calling it ‘“‘pay-as-we-go” financing. 
The true character of the program is best revealed in one of the Chamber’s 
bulletins describing its purposes as follows: “To channel immediately the 
long-range OASI system’s funds into providing a floor of protection for all 
today’s aged, thus reducing pressure for public assistance, veterans’ bene- 
fits, further increased benefit levels, and expansion to disability, medical 
care, etc.” 


One of the major tasks before us is to acquaint our membership and 
the workers of America generally to the threat contained in this program. 
By every means available to the labor press, the radio and every public 
forum available to us, we shall expose the evil designs of those who have 
through the years consistently opposed the social security program and 
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who are now intensifying their attacks, feeling that the make-up of the 
present Congress offers them the opportunity they have awaited for nearly 
20 years. 


Unemployment Compensation 


During the course of the past year, unemployment has continued at 
record low levels, fluctuating between 1.9 and 1.3 million. While this 
condition is gratifying, it offers mo grounds for complacency. Unfortu- 
nately, there is evidence that a false sense of security has led to wide- 
spread neglect, on the part of the public, of the importance of maintaining 
and improving the strength and integrity of the unemployment compensa- 
tion system as one of the vital underpinnings of our economy. 

A more detailed analysis of changes in State Unemployment Com- 
pensation laws will be found in the section dealing with State Legislation. 

The enemies of the system have taken full advantage of this neglect. 
They have operated so effectively within the individual states in recent 
years that the system is now honeycombed with serious weaknesses, in- 
adequacies and unjustified restrictions. These weaknesses constitute a 
grave threat to the performance of the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram in softening the impact of future economic reverses. 

Furthermore, these low over-all unemployment figures obscure the 
fact that many localities still suffer from chronic unemployment, owing 
to the migration and decline of local industries, and other causes. At 
the last report, 34 labor market areas, of which 16 were major industrial 
centers, were in the labor surplus category. 

In most of the states, low unemployment experience has led to the 
accumulation of sizeable reserves in unemployment insurance funds. 
Despite the availability of ample funds, however, benefits have not kept 
pace with living costs and wage rates and the emphasis in state legisla- 
tures continues to be directed not toward liberalization but toward new 
restrictions unduly limiting the number of workers who can qualify for 
benefits. Under “experience-rating” provisions of State laws, employers 
have derived the lion’s share of the benefit of favorable unemployment 
experience, through reductions in their payroll taxes. 

In addition to cost reductions derived from the low level of unem- 
ployment, experience-rating has been responsible for additional windfall 
gifts to employers through the operation of harsh and unrealistic 
eligibility and disqualification provisions, which serve to deny benefits to 
many workers who become unemployed through no fault or choice of their 
own. As a result of employer pressure stemming from this “‘experience- 
rating’ incentive, each meager improvement in benefit levels has been 
accompanied, in most of the States, by new devices designed to lower the 
employers’ taxes and deny benefits to the deserving unemployed. 

experience-rating serves also to aggravate the competitive disad- 
vantage of States suffering from chronic or recurrent unemployment 
conditions, and to retard their recovery by making it difficult to attract 
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new plants and industries, because of the resultant higher payroll tax 
rates necessary to maintain the solvency of their unemployment insurance 
funds. Experience-rating, the overweening influence of employers over 
State administrators and legislators, and employer windfalls derived from 
competitive undercutting among the States combine to furnish the eco- 
nomic incentive behind the campaign currently being waged by big busi- 
ness and its “States’ Rights” allies to eliminate the Federal Government 
from the picture and to turn the entire émployment security program over 
to the States. 

The 0.3 per cent payroll tax collected by the Federal Government for 
the administration of the employment security program has consistently 
yielded a surplus in excess of the amounts appropriated to the States and 
to the Labor Department for administration. This surplus presently 
amounts to about $60 million annually. The American Federation of 
Labor has supported legislation, introduced in previous years and re- 
introduced this year as H. R. 2261 by Congressman Forand, to earmark 
Federal unemployment tax collections and to set aside the annual surplus 
as a reinsurance fund, to be used as a source of grants to States whose 
unemployment insurance funds face the risk of insolvency. 

Reactionary employer groups, on the other hand—through their hired 
lobbyist, working closely with the Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies promoted companion bills introduced by Congress- 
man Mills (H. R. 3530) and Congressman Mason (H. R. 3531). These 
bills provided for the use of a portion of the surplus collections from 
the Federal unemployment tax to establish a small loan fund, as a 
source of repayable advances to States with depleted reserve funds. 
The remainder would be distributed, out of hand, to the States, to be 
used for unspecified and discretionary administrative purposes by the 
State administrators, outside of the budgetary review and appropria- 
tion process, and in addition to the amounts regularly appropriated 
to the States by Congress for the “proper and efficient’? administra- 
tion of the system. Distribution would be on a basis of taxable pay- 
rolls, so that the largest amounts would go to the largest States, without 
any relation to or showing of actual need. 

This would constitute a long step in the direction of the ultimate 
objective of the big business—‘“States’ Rights” team—the elimination of 
the Labor Department and the Federal Government from the unemploy- 
ment compensation picture, and the defeat of any effective minimum 
standards enforced at present or contemplated in the future. By 
making available to State administrators an independent, discretionary 
and self-replenishing source of funds to support their offices, the Mills- 
Mason bills would place these officials in a position of special privilege and 
immunity, responsible only to themselves and to the large employer inter- 
ests allied with them in support of this raid on the public till. The vital 
interests of workers in the program would inevitably suffer, and the in- 
fluence of employers would be further enhanced. 
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The Ways and Means Committee, which had sidetracked other more 
vital social security legislation, gave these bills priority, with hearings be- 
fore the full committee. Setting forth the Administration position, the 
Department of Labor and the Treasury Department testified in opposition 
to the Mills-Mason proposals. Despite this Administration opposition, the 
committee reported out a revised and rewritten version as the Reed Bill 
(H. R. 5173). The substance of the Mills-Mason bills was retained in this 
so-called “compromise” bill, and the changes were insufficient, in extent 
or direction, to overcome the basic objections of either the Administration 
or the American Federation of Labor. 

The Reed Bill calls for the establishment of a $200 million reserve fund 
out of the surplus collections from the Federal unemployment tax, to be 
used for repayable loans—not grants—to States whose funds are depleted. 
After this fund has been accumulated, the surplus receipts would be dis- 
tributed to the States each year, in the proportion that their taxable pay- 
rolls bear to the payrolls of all States. Amounts so distributed would be 
available for use either for the payment of benefits, or for additional 
administrative expenses upon appropriation by State legislatures. 

Despite the Administration position, and strong representations by 
the American Federation of Labor, the “States’ Rights” label on the Reed 
bill and the influence of the employer-State administrator lobby enabled 
it to pass the House by a large margin (See section on Legislative 
Activities). 

The nature of its operations in connection with this legislation once 
again revealed, clearly and unmistakeably, the character of the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Agencies. The conduct of its 
representatives in using Federal funds—in some cases, at least, without 
the knowledge of or clearance with their State governors—for travel to 
and from Washington, for the purpose of engaging in outright lobbying 
activities under the coaching, guidance and direction of a notorious paid 
agent of big business interests constitutes a national scandal. The 
working alliance that exists between the Interstate Conference and 
reactionary employer interests opposed to the basic purposes of the 
employment security system should discredit that organization in the 
eyes of anyone interested in advancing the efficient and impartial 
administration of the program. 

The American Federation of Labor has advised State Federations that, 
while cooperation should be extended in every possible way to State ad- 
ministrators acting in their individual capacities and within their proper 
sphere of authority in the promotion of the efficient operation of the 
program, the so-called Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies is in active alliance with the enemies of the unemployment 
compensation program and is unworthy of public trust. 


Health 


The final report of the President’s Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation was released in December, 1952. The five volumes of the Com- 
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mission’s report contain a wealth of material on the medical needs and 
resources of America, revealing the many serious gaps, shortages and 
deficiencies that exist under the present system of organizing and provid- 
ing medical services. The work of the Commission constitutes a major 
contribution to public enlightenment on the nature of the serious problems 
confronting the nation in the field of health and medical care. 

The Commission recommended the following measures, among others, 
to help overcome present deficiencies and to bring better medical care 
within the economic reach of all the people: 

(1) Federal aid to medical and allied education to meet the 


shortages of medical personnel and the serious financial plight of the 
professional schools. 


(2) Continuation and expansion of the Hill-Burton hospital con- 
struction program, including the construction of health centers. 


(3) Expansion of Federal aid to medical research. 
(4) Creation of a Department of Health and Security. 


(5) Federal grants-in-aid to the States to promote the develop- 
ment of State programs designed to assist “the development and 
distribution of personal health services for all persons.” 


The last proposal was advanced as an alternative to National Health 
Insurance. Three members of the Commission, including President 
Albert J. Hayes of the International Association of Machinists, dissented 
from this recommendation on grounds that it was not adequate to solve 
the financial problems that National Health Insurance was designed to 
meet. They stated that, if the objectives set forth throughout the Com- 
mission’s Report were to be carried out in practice, then “the participation 
of every State must be assured by Federal Statute, or the Federal Gov- 
ernment must make such health services available in those States which 
for any reason do not participate.” If this could not be done for any 
reason, then these objectives should be accomplished “through a National 
Health Insurance Act supported by joint employer-employe contributions 
and tax revenues.” 

Shortly after taking office, President Eisenhower submitted to Con- 
gress a reorganization plan, elevating the Federal Security Agency to 
cabinet status, as the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The 
plan called for the creation of a new post of Special Assistant to the 
Secretary, to be filled by appointment from: “among persons who are 
recognized leaders in the medical field with wide non-governmental ex- 
perience,” and to advise the Secretary on all legislative and administra- 
tive matters concerning medicine. 

From facts brought out in hearings and elsewhere, it was apparent 
that this post was created with the intention of paying off political debts 
to the American Medical Association stemming from the AMA’s high 
pressure campaign against “socialized medicine” and its tactics in urging 
doctor-members to persuade their patients to vote for the Republican 
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candidate in the last election. The job description was designed to 
assure that the person appointed to this post would be acceptable to 
the American Medical Association and would serve, in effect, as a “czar 
of medicine” in the new Administration. 


Following Congressional approval of the reorganization plan, Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby became the first Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. However, it appears that Secretary Hobby discovered it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to cooperate with the American Medical 
Association. After considering a number of doctors of the typical AMA 
school suggested for the post of Special Assistant, the appointment was 
finally given to Dr. Chester Scott Keefer, Physician-in-Chief of the 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospital in Boston. The millions of citizens 
having a vital interest in the objective administration of the varied health 
activities of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, will find 
reassurance in the fact that Dr. Keefer is highly regarded in his profes- 
sion and is not an AMA political doctor. 

The conservative character of the 83rd Congress, coupled with the 
political influence of the reactionary American Medical Association, vir- 
tually rules out any hope of securing the enactment of important progres- 
sive legislation in the field of health, for the time being. The most 
significant health measure before Congress, in the light of the current 
situation, is a bill introduced in the Senate by Senators Ives and Flanders 
(S. 1153) and in the House by Congressman Hale (H. R. 3582), Javits 


(H. R. 3586), and Scott (H. R. 4128). These bills more closely approxi- 
mate the main recommendations of the President’s Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation than any yet advanced. 


They call for: (a) a nation-wide scheme of insurance as a means of 
financing medical services, favoring comprehensive consumer-sponsored 
service plans; and (b) a grant-in-aid scheme for increasing medical per- 
sonnel and facilities. The bill includes aid to medical and nursing educa- 
tion, liberalization of the hospital construction act, grants to extend local 
public health units, special aids to shortage areas, and grants and loans 
to aid group medical practice. 

The American Federation of Labor had hopes that hearings would be 
held on these proposals, so that the vital importance of the subject matter 
could at least be kept before Congress and the public at large. Such hear- 
ings were, in fact, tentatively planned, but were abandoned when the 
Administration left its health-minded followers in Congress hanging in 
mid-air, without support and unable to follow through with any clear 
sense of direction. 

The most serious blow to the health of the nation was delivered in 
the form of drastic cuts in appropriations for grants to the States for 
services in the area of the most crucial health needs of the people. 
The following table compares the amounts of these grants for the Fiscal 
Year 1954 compared with those voted for the Fiscal Year 1953. 
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Decrease 


Per 
Purpose 1954 1953 Amount’ Cent 













Venereal Disease Con- 
trol 
oe Boa ceeekes $ 3,525,000 $ 3,525,000 100.0 
POOR oo desis key 3,500,000 4,525,000 1,025,000 22.7 
Tuberculosis Control... 4,275,000 5,300,000 1,025,000 19.3 
General Health........ 10,225,000 13,000,000 2,775,000 21.3 
Mental Health......... 2,325,000 3,100,000 775,000 25.0 
Heart Disease Control... 1,125,000 1,500,000 875,000 25.0 
Cancer Control........ 2,250,000 3,050,000 800,000 26.2 


Alaska — Disease and 
Sanitation Investiga- 
tion and Control..... 540,000 540,000 











Total Excluding 
Hospital Con- 
struction. .....<. 24,240,000 34,540,000 10,300,000 29.8 







Hospital Construction 
Obligational Cash.. $ 65,000,000 $ 75,000,000 $10,000,000 13.3 
Liquidating cash for 
Prior Obligations 19,700,000! 59,700,000 2 





























Total All Grants... $108,940,000 $169,240,000 $20,300,000 18.5 








The bleak outlook for progressive health legislation today makes it all 
the more essential that labor make the best and most efficient use of the 
resources available to it in helping to meet the pressing health needs of 
its members. Unfortunately, most existing union health and welfare 
plans reflect and suffer from the deficiencies of existing private agencies 
and methods of providing insurance against the cost of medical care, which 
result in limited coverage, inferior care, and the diversion of an unneces- 
sarily large portion of available funds into non-benefit expenditures. 

It is encouraging to note the recent growth in awareness of these 
deficiencies on the part of affiliated unions and the increasing concern 
for the development of ways and means of making more effective use 
of health and welfare moneys to improve the quantity and quality of pre- 
paid medical care available to their members. In this connection, there is 
a growing interest in the promotion of direct medical service programs, 
serving trade union members in local communities through union or co- 
operative health centers, emphasizing preventive care, early diagnosis, and 
out-patient treatment through group practices. The success of those 
programs which have been established, such as the AFL Medical Center 
set up by a number of local unions in the Philadelphia area, has encour- 
aged unions in other cities where no adequate comprehensive service plan 
exists to explore the possibilities of moving in this direction. 

During the past year, the Committee for the Nation’s Health continued 
to render useful service to the American Federation of Labor and affiliated 


1 Sufficient to cover all outstanding obligations. 
2 Not comparable. 
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unions, both in connection with health legislation and in educational and 
resource services in the development and administration of negotiated 
health and welfare plans. The American Federation of Labor and a num- 
ber of its affiliates have made substantial contributions toward the support 
of the committee. Inasmuch as its services are of direct benefit to all 
affiliated unions, however, it is hoped that in the future national and inter- 
national unions will undertake to assume a greater share of this financial 
burden. At the request of the Executive Council, letters have been sent 
to each National and International President, advising as to the import- 
ance of the committee’s gvork and requesting their support in financing its 
operations. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 

Form the date of its founding, the American Federation of Labor 
has been deeply devoted to the American heritage of equality, freedom 
and justice under law. Our Federation has staunchly defended from 
the outset the right of every American to equal economic opportunity 
and his unfettered right to exercise freedom of speech, of conscience 
and of assembly. Indeed the growth of trade unionism in this country 


has been due in no small measure to our steadfast adherence to these 
principles on which our Republic was founded. 
Discrimination in Employment 

In recent years our Federation has intensified its efforts to assure 
equal economic opportunity to every worker. We have sought to elim- 
inate discrimination in employment based on race, creed, color or national 
origin and have called for the enactment of fair employment practice 
legislation. Despite the widespread popular support of legislation which 
would safeguard the worker’s right to equal economic opportunity, every 
effort to obtain enactment of a federal fair employment practice statute 
has been blocked by the deliberate dilatory tactics and outright fili- 
bustering of the Dixiecrat forces, supported by other reactionaries _n 
the Senate. These tactics have successfully prevented enactment of 
legislation which would afford to Negroes and other minority groups 
the opportunity to improve their economic and social status. 


The main obstacle blocking the enactment of fair employment prac- 
tice legislation has been the Senate Rule 22. This rule makes it virtually 
impossible to stop a well-organized filibuster by requiring an affirmative 
vote by two-thirds of the entire Senate to limit and close debate. We 
have sought the amendment of Senate Rule 22 to permit the majority 
of Senators present and voting to limit and close debate. Such a change 


would make impossible irresponsible procedures which make mockery of 
the democratic process in the highest legislative body in the land. It would 
permit the enactment of fair employment practices and other civil rights 
legislation. 
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With the great expansion of government purchases in the present 
defense program, the Federal government has taken administrative 
action to require firms awarded federal contracts to adopt and practice 
non-discrimination in their employment policies. On December 3, 1951, 
President Truman established the Committee on Government Contract 
Compliance, headed by Dwight Palmer. The A. F. of L. was represented 
on the Committee by George Meany until June, 1952, and after that 
by Boris Shishkin. This committee was given the responsibility of de- 
veloping procedures for securing compliance by Government contractors 
and subcontractors with provisions in their cqntracts forbidding dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, color or national origin. The com- 
mittee put into effect regulations requiring such compliance and, on 
January 16, 1953, made its report. Its major recommendations were: 


(1) Establishment of a specific agency of the Government to re- 
ceive and investigate complaints of violations of the non-discrimination 
provision in Government contracts. Such an agency would, in addition, 
be responsible for preliminary efforts by conciliation, mediation and per- 
suasion, to effect compliance by contractors and it would also recommend 
necessary action to the contracting agencies. 

(2) Establishment by each agency of the Government of adminis- 
trative procedures to insure compliance with non-discrimination require- 
ments in Government contracts. 

(3) Revision and strengthening of the non-discrimination clause in 
Government contracts, including a requirement to post notices to inform 
employees of their rights. 


While the life of the first committee expired with the issuance of 
its report, it is understood that President Eisenhower is contemplating 
the appointment of a new committee to deal with Government contract 
compliance. 

In addition to Federal administrative action to effectuate non-dis- 
criminatory employment practices, state and local fair employment prac- 
tee laws are in effect in twelve states, the Territory of Alaska and in 
25 municipalities. Most of these laws contain enforcement provisions. 
Experience has shown, however, that, once enforcement powers are in 
the law, they seldom have to be utilized. Main reliance has been placed 
on persuasion and assistance to harmonious integration. 


Progress has been made in the past year in a number of com- 
munities by voluntary effort as well as through action by local legislative 
bodies, administrative agencies and the courts in ending discrimination 
in housing, education, recreation, and in restaurants, hotels and theaters. 
Of special note was the Supreme Court decision forbidding discrimina- 
tion in restaurants in the District of Columbia. In many communities, 
our affiliates have vigorously cooperated with civic, religious and anti- 
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discrimination groups to secure the fullest measure of democratic rights 
and privileges for all persons. 


The Freedoms We Defend 


The right to dissent, to object, and to protest, the right to speak 
freely, to worship in accordance with one’s wish and conscience, and 
to have freedom of assembly, are among the fundamental rights of man 
that have gone into the making of the American way of life since the 
day of Independence. Insistence on these rights and freedoms through 
the years has shaped our institutions, our government and our laws. 
On their exercise and devotion to them the American labor movement 
was built. 


These rights and freedoms are denied those forced to live under the 
Communist rule or other totalitarian dictatorship. In their unrestrained 
exercise under our flag lies this country’s strength. It is easier for us 
to cherish these gifts of freedom in the days of calm and ease than it 
is to preserve them in the days of storm and stress in which we now live. 


Today our country, our institutions and our very lives have been 
threatened by the insidious and pervasive world conspiracy of Com- 
munism, Infiltration, subversion, falsehood, and provocation are among 
the common methods of Communist penetration. The Ameriean Feder- 
ation of Labor has been alive to the menace of Communism from the 
day Communists seized power in Russia. It is largely due to our alert 
and far-sighted policies that our movement has remained free from 
Communist capture and infiltration. Our outspoken and unremitting 
warnings have helped the American people to recognize the Communist 
menace for what it is. 

Clearly, Communism is a conspiracy subversive to our way of life 
and our institutions. A free society, such as ours, must devise new 
methods to protect itself against such a conspiratorial threat. We 
must find ways and means to deal with it far more effective than we 
have used in the past. But our means of doing so must be carefully 
designed and soberly used. Orderly, competent and judicious procedures 
must replace the too often capricious and haphazard rovings of the 
spotlights of competing Congressional investigations. Internal security 
of the United States must not become a weapon serving partisan political 
ends. Appropriate investigative agencies in the Executive branch of 
our Federal government must be strengthened. Exposure and the deter- 
mination of guilt must be made both speedy and conclusive, but only 
with full observance of the due process of law. 


We cannot tolerate the wrecking of lives of innocent citizens by 
the mere casting of a suspicion or allegation. Nor can we relinquish 
the tenets which safeguard the dignity of the individual in a free society, 
such as the sanctity of a man’s home and his person against search, 
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seizure or arrest without a warrant; or the presumption of innocence 
until guilt is proven. 

Above all else, we must safeguard the freedom of the mind. Free 
access to information, free inquiry, free press, free argument and debate 
are the source of all progress. Democracy is not so weak, our faith in 
it is not so faltering, and our fight for it is not so dubious that we should 
seek refuge in censorship and the suppression of ideas. Books must not 
burn in America as long as America stays free. 

We stress these essentials of our freedom, because without them free- 
dom is meaningless. It is the real meaning of man’s freedom, made up 
of the specific rights of citizenship in a free society, that divides the 
world in the present conflict. This is the meaning of freedom Americans 
have defended and are prepared to defend with their lives. 

Our Federation is dedicated not only to defend this freedom, but 
also to enlarge and enrich its meaning and to bring it within reach of 
all who are denied it today. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

The American Federation of Labor must assume leadership in help- 
ing give social purpose and direction to American education, above the 
elementary school level. 

The elementary school, quite generally, does help the child meet his 
immediate personal needs and to become adjusted in the world unfolding 
before him. But the schooling offered above the elementary level is 
frequently little more than “courses offered for credit.” Academic 
standards have not been maintained. Training in skills has not been 
synchronized with practical industrial and social needs. 

In many places compulsory education has deteriorated into com- 
pulsory school attendance. Labor was the first to call for compulsory 
school attendance laws. We need even better ones. But we also need 
school curricula which will assure us that the pupil’s time in school is 
profitably spent. 

We believe that education must help everyone attain his fullest devel- 
opment. And it should help equip each person to serve his community, 
for the common good. We must, therefore, concern ourselves with how 
we can aid the schools to achieve our objectives. We must win support 
of lay groups in the community in the drive for better education for 
the nation’s youth. 

In saying this, we do not hold that a layman should determine 
professional procedure in education any more than he should do so in 
medicine, or engineering, or building construction. But the layman 
can and should evaluate the factors he can readily observe, and he should 
surely evaluate the results. 

We do not presume for example, to make a critical evaluation of 
any particular mental test or aptitude test. But we are well aware of 
analyses which have been made of such tests. These analyses show 
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that, in many tests, the word-sense is overemphasized, and manual 
dexterity is played down; that social experience and environment are 
likely to be reflected in the answers to many tests far more than native 
potentialities; that the child whose home affords him many opportunities 
to come in contact with “something new and different,” is more at ease 
in meeting the “something new” in an intelligence test than is the 
nervous child of limited experience—and so on. Yet, the I.Q. rating 
given from group tests may become a handicap with which a truly 
superior child may have to go through life, in addition to the burdens 
which his limited economic means may place on him. We believe that 
we, as laymen, with the helpful counsel of experts in this field, should 
evaluate mental and aptitude tests and their application. 

The curriculum of our schools and colleges, as it is related to on- 
the-job training, also merits our critical attention. Schools must teach 
the truth in a manner best suited to the ages of the pupil being taught. 
At no time must we tolerate any form of thought control or of a biased, 
slanted presentation of the facts. The teacher and the material used 
must remain free from all pressures. 

The curriculum must be coordinated yet diversified, to meet the needs 
of pupils of various interests and varying skills. Textbooks must be 
selected by professionally qualified personnel. However, while laymen 
should not determine either the content of textbooks, nor their selection, 
the layman should call to the attention of the proper authorities the 
absence of good material, and the presence of what he may deem to be 
poor or inadequate material. 

Any attempt to control or dictate textbook or curriculum content, 
by legislative means, must be vigorously opposed. Executive or legis- 
lative authority at the national level over textbook content, curriculum 
content or over teacher qualifications is especially objectionable, for such 
action would violate the integrity of knowledge, as well as the spirit 
and the letter of our Constitution. The administration of education, 
under our law, is a state function. 

The state has the right and the duty to establish personal and 
professional qualifications for its teachers. We believe that these quali- 
fications should include a prohibition against the employment of Com- 
munists as teachers. A Communist is subject to party control; a good 
teacher must be free. 

The changing needs of the community must be met by a dynamic 
school system which will help preserve moral and social values, and 
help adjust the means through which we may more happily and more 
abundantly enjoy life. The education of youth and of adults is of 
far reaching and profound concern to all who would preserve our civili- 
zation. 


The Teacher’s Rights 


Teachers, like all other workers, have the right to adequate wages, 
old age security and good working conditions. 
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State and local labor organizations will continue to fight for ade- 
quate salaries for teachers. We call particular attention to an alarming 
trend in school employees’ salary schedules. The teacher who has the 
principal responsibility in the educational process, is being given rela- 
tively less and less consideration in pay schedules. The salary differ- 
ential between school officials who do not deal with pupils at all, and 
teachers, is being widened. This is particularly disturbing as it is 
accompanied by the establishment of an ever increasing number of 
non-teaching supervisory positions. The teacher in the average city 
school system today has from a half to a full dozen officers over him 
who are paid from 15 per cent to 500 per cent more than the teacher 
gets. We do not believe that the administration of a school plant is 
of so much greater value than the teaching of the children. Good 
teaching and good administration are both important, but the relative 
value of teaching should be fully recognized and the teachers’ pay, 
accordingly, raised. 


At the national level we believe that teachers who so desire must 
be given the right to secure coverage under federal social security to 
supplement their meager state and local pensions. All possible help 
should be given to the teachers in obtaining in full measure their just 
rights to security. 


In addition to the support which teachers need for greater economic 
security, we must continue to fight for the recognition of their personal 
and civil rights. Probably no group of workers has their personal 
affairs more hemmed in than do the teachers. They are told how to 
occupy their free time, which organizations to join and which not to 
join, which civic duties they may accept and which they must decline. 

Teachers throughout the country continue to be forced to join the 
company union, and are deprived of the right to join a free trade union. 
Our state federations and central labor unions must help teachers regain 
and hold their rights. 


School Finance and School Shortages 


Alarming deficiencies of our schools reveal the increasingly urgent 
need for greater financial support for them. There is a minimum need 
for 116,000 new elementary teachers: 46,000 to take care of the increased 
enrollment and 70,000 to replace teachers leaving the profession. In 
addition, thousands more are needed to replace teachers employed on 
so-called “temporary certificates.” 

The public generally does not fully realize the physical hazards to 
which we subject our nation’s children. One child in every three is 
housed in a building which is not acceptable because it is a fire hazard. 
Here are the facts: 44 per cent of all elementary school buildings now 
in use, housing 27 per cent of all elementary pupils, are unfit and 
unsatisfactory for classroom use; 85 per cent of the schools are lacking 
in adequate medical facilities; over 18 per cent of our schools have no 
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sewage disposal facilities; over 50 per cent of the schools in our country 
have only cold water available, and 3 per cent have no water at all on 
the school grounds; over 17 per cent of the schools have only outdoor 
privies, and 3 per cent have no toilet facilities; over 14 per cent of 
the schools have no fixed washing facilities. 

Actually, the picture is even worse. These unsafe buildings are 
overcrowded. There is a shortage of 350,000 classrooms and related 
facilities. Schools in many parts of the country are run on a two shift 
or three shift basis. 

Money is needed to finance our nation’s schools. While some states 
ind local communities can raise greater revenues, many more cannot. 
They do not have the taxable resources. 

Oil for Education 

The most logical source from which the needed funds can come is 
from the exploitation of off-shore oil and mineral deposits, held by the 
Supreme Court to be the property of the United States. 

The American Federation of Labor, acting on the resolution sub- 
mitted by the American Federation of Teachers to the 1951 Convention, 
led the nation in this fight. Since then, thousands of citizens have 
joined us in this fight to make the income from these natural, national 
resources available to meet the needs of our nation’s schools. We urge 
that, despite reversals and sectional opposition, we press on the effort 


to enlist broad nation-wide support for this proposal. 


International Educational Programs 

The programs of UNESCO which interest us are the Workers’ 
Education Programs, noted elsewhere in this report; the significant 
work of the educational missions to countries having less developed 
educational systems; and the establishing of the first public library in 
India. These programs are educationally and socially sound and should 
help in the development of appreciation for democratic ideals and 
practices. 

Apart from any just criticism, there have been ill-informed, as 
well as malicious, attacks on personnel and on materials involved in 
these programs. We believe that while a careful and critical evaluation 
of both personnel and material is essential to the purpose and life 
of the program, the method used in making such an evaluation should 
in itself be sound. 

Education is the key’ to the human mind. It must not fall into the 
hands of those who would use the much needed educational aids to 
subvert loyalties and distort facts. Personnel connected with UNESCO 
projects must be selected with utmost care. We urge most careful 
clearance for all persons in any way connected with UNESCO work 
in our government and also for all those serving on the UNESCO Com- 
mission and on any panel or committee established by UNESCO. 
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The International Exchange Program 

We support the purposes of the International Exchange Program. 
However, we regret that too often the program has been of far greater 
value to college professors and college students than to any other group. 
We believe the program could make an even greater contribution if 
more exchanges were available to trade unionists, to farmers, to adult 
men and women in all walks of life. Since those in non-academic work 
cannot readily take extended leave from their jobs, the program should 
make far more ample provision for short term exchanges. 

We further believe that orientation for the exchangee can be effected 
through a well-planned program for him before he leaves his country. 

We believe that the Board of Foreign Scholarships should be reor- 
ganized so that it is more broadly representative of the cultural experi- 
ences of our country. Business, labor, agriculture, and consumers 
should be represented on the board which determines the exchanges. 
The Mundt Bill (S. 1802) provides for both this essential change in 
the make-up of the Board of Foreign Scholarships, and in the length of 
term for exchange purposes. 



























Training Trade Unionists for International Service 

Secretary of Labor Martin Durkin, while serving on the Committee 
of Education of the American Federation of Labor, proposed a program 
to help equip men and women from our movement who may be called 
on for short or long term service for the free trade union movement 
in foreign countries. We concur in the Committee’s agreement with 
the principle of this proposal and urge that further consideration be 
given to it, so that it may be more fully planned, and, upon approval, 
carried out at an early date. 


Survey of Relation of Central Bodies and State Federations 
to Publie Schools 


The Committee on Education has sent to every central body and 
state federation a questionnaire to determine the status of labor in 
relation to the educational program of the cities and states of our 
nation. Factual data, which it is expected the survey will reveal, will 
be of great value to us in planning our programs. A related survey and 
study undertaken by the Subcommittee on Vocational Education and 
Training will give us nation-wide data, we believe, of great significance. 





Labor—Industry—Education Days 

Numerous requests have been received by the American Federation 
of Labor regarding its position on the use of the public schools by 
industry or labor to present their special point of view. Because of 
its importance and because it involved basic principles, the matter 
was given thorough study by the Committee on Education, which unani- 
mously adopted a statement of policy on the use of our schools by 
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private groups. We wholeheartedly concur in this statement which 
states, in part: 

1. “The American Federation of Labor opposes the use of the 

propoganda of any special private group in or through our schools. 
We believe that in presenting any controversial question to classes 
or to teachers in our public schools all sides of such a question 
should be fully and objectively presented. . . 

“The American Federation of Labor opposes the use of the 
nation’s schools in the interest of any private group. Rather 
do we insist on the presentation of subject matter in the schools 
in such a manner as to give the full, true picture, adequately, 
with due regard to the age of the child... . 

“Neither a Chamber of Commerce, an association of manufac- 
turers, bankers, lawyers or doctors, a trade union, nor any other 
private special interest should be allowed to ‘take over’ a school 
system, or any part of it, to present its special point of view. 

“Hence, we oppose any so-called ‘educational’ program con- 
ducted in school time or requiring the participation or attendance 
of teachers or pupils, which is sponsored by industry or labor 
or any special private group. The people of a community work- 
ing through the duly constituted educational authorities must 
share in the responsibility of helping form school policies. The 
implementation of these policies and the conduct of any public 
school program must be left to professionally qualified school 
personnel. 

“Special ‘days’ or any unilateral attempt to control curriculum 
by any lay group or interests should be vigorously opposed by 
all affiliates of the American Federation of Labor.” 

Reports on Current Educational Developments 

In this report we refrain from reiterating the firmly established 
policies of the American Federation of Labor on such issues as Federal 
Aid for Education, Attacks on Our Schools, Opposition to Censorship, 
and Equalization of Educational Opportunities. 

Experience during the past year only reinforced the soundness of 
A. F. of L. policies and the need to pursue them with all possible vigor. 
We will continue to look to our Committee on Education for guidance 
in dealing with new developments and in mobilizing vigorous support 
behind our programs in the field of education. 


Vocational Education and Training 


Vocational education, let us frankly admit, is widely regarded as 
suitable for the “educationally and socially inferior pupil,” only. In 
too many communities the vocational school is the institution to which 
are sent pupils of low I.Q., and pupils who are social behavior problems. 

This situation, to which we have often called attention, is harmful 
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to the community, to the pupils taking this work, and perhaps most 
of all, to pupils who, because of this prevailing attitude, do not take 
practical training. 

We are concerned about the effect that these unreasonable, unsound, 
attitudes have on the child whose parents work in practical jobs—jobs 
their schools look upon as suited for the inferior person. 

While undoubtedly many of the courses given under the federal- 
state vocational training programs are of value, especially in agricul- 
ture and home economics, there is need in many communities for a better 
coordination of the training given in the school with the industry for 
which the training is given, and with the unions in these fields. 

It seems both wasteful and unwise for the schools to conduct a 
so-called vocational program, unless functional ties are made with the 
unions and with management. Actually, no educational authority in 
this country could justify a program which ignores its professed objec- 
tives, its social purposes, and sound educational theory. 

Labor, which is largely responsible for the vocational program in 
our country, must reestablish its leadership in this field, and help 
reshape this program in many communities, so that it may better serve 
the community and the people being trained. 

In fact, the best vocational training given in the United States 
today is not given in the schools, it is given on the job. Our unions 
have from their beginning, recognized their responsibility for supplying 
well-trained journeymen for the maintenance and development of Amer- 
ican industry. 

We are pleased to report that the Standing Committee on Educa- 
tion, through its Subcommittee on Vocational Training and Apprentice- 
ship, is launching a nation-wide survey to determine the degree and 
form of recognition given the Apprenticeship Training Program by 
school systems throughout the country. 

Under the guidance of our Committee on Education we should care- 
fully reexamine the objectives and the methods of our high school 
programs, and develop a positive approach to help our schools develop 
sound, practical training on the job, coordinated with essential academic 
work—a program of inestimable value in assisting youth to effect his 
adjustment in our complex industrial society. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 


Journeymen craftsmen in the United States are among the most highly 
skilled workers in the world. Nevertheless they are still in need of train- 
ing. Although this point has been stressed in our earlier reports, it needs 
to be repeated again and yet again. More training is needed, not only to 
enlarge the scope of skills possessed by the average craftsman, but also 
to refine and perfect the skills of those already considered competent. 
The national economy needs it. The reputation of organized labor depends 
on it. 
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Traditionally we have accepted and recognized apprenticeship as the 
most effective way of developing skills in our less experienced workers. 
To insure the best, we have everywhere urged participation by our locals, 
in cooperation with management, in setting up the terms and condi- 
tions of employment and training of apprentices. Currently, there are be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 joint apprenticeship committees in the United 
States, on which one or another American Federation of Labor affiliate 
union is actively participating. Some 90,000 establishments are covered 
by these committees. These totals, though large, are still not large 
enough. There should be many more joint apprenticeship committees and 
a much larger coverage of establishments. 


But the setting-up of apprenticeship programs is not enough. Joint 
committees can see that the proper training is given, but they cannot 
give the training itself. Training is given by journeymen. We should, 
therefore, seriously consider the possibilities of developing more and 
better technical materials for the use of apprentices while learning on 
the job, and teaching aids for the journeymen who teach them, not only 
in school, but also and especially on the job. We cannot rest content 
with the institution of the best programs of training we can develop. 
We have to see that the training actually given is the best available, and 
also constantly improving. 

Our national program of apprenticeship seeks to enlarge the scope of 
the workers’ skills. We need, in addition, a national program for the 
further improvement of those skills when the apprentice has become a 
journeyman. We should urge our members to acquire training in the 
more advanced stages of their trades, bringing them up-to-date on more 
recent developments and thus increasing their opportunities for employ- 
ment. 

In view of the national policy on deferment and training in the Armed 
Services, it is recommended that, so far as possible, apprentices in the 
skilled trades should be encouraged to complete their training before 
entering the Service. This proposal implies that the government should 
be urged to adopt a more liberal policy as regards the deferment of 
apprentices. It also implies that apprentices should begin their training 
at a younger age than that prevalent today. 

Because of our earlier Selective Service policy, the average age of 
beginning apprentices today is 23 years. Most of these young men are 
veterans. If deferments were more liberally granted, military service 
would be postponed until training was completed, and younger men would 
enter into apprenticeships. In this way that vast group of boys just out 
of.school could be given the opportunity to learn a trade, and would be 
established in a trade before entering the Armed Forces. 

Now that large numbers of veterans are returning from Korea, an 
increasing number of them are taking advantage of the Korean G. I. Bill 
to learn one of the skilled trades. The American Federation of Labor 
has welcomed these returning veterans and hundreds of them are now 
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employed as apprentices. As was the case immediately after World War 
II, however, some unscrupulous individuals have attempted to exploit 
the Korean G. I. Bill. Veterans are sometimes persuaded to waste their 
veteran’s entitlement by enrolling in short term training programs, which 
will not enable them to qualify for employment in the skilled trades. 


An important safeguard against this type of exploitation is to see to 
it that the appropriate agencies within the State Labor Departments are 
designated as the approval agency for apprenticeship and other on-the- 
job training under the Korean G. I. Bill. Unfortunately in some states, 
agencies outside the Department of Labor have been given approval func- 
tions. The American Federation of Labor has protested such action to 
appropriate State and Federal Officials and in several instances approval 
functions have been transferred to the State Department of Labor. In 
addition, James A. Brownlow, President of the Metal Trades Department, 
has been appointed as a member of the Advisory Committee to the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs. 

The American Federation of Labor continues to give wholehearted 
support to the national program of the Bureau of Apprenticeship. It is, 
however, deeply concerned that the excellent work which this agency is 
doing in cooperation with labor and management to improve the welfare 
and job opportunities of young people is being jeopardized by lack of 
sufficient funds. The contribution of the Bureau of Apprenticeship is of 
very special significance to the welfare of our country. It is both con- 
structive and economical. The cost is relatively small, far less, for 
example, than would be lost to industry and labor in an average industry- 
wide work stoppage. As against this cost, balance the constructive con- 
tributions. 


Apprenticeship creates craftsmen. It makes for more substantial 
citizenship. It helps to strengthen the industrial economy of the country. 
It improves relations between management and labor, and helps to insure 
industrial peace. It establishes the integrity of the individual craftsman, 
and invests his function with dignity and worth. The national appren- 
ticeship program not only deserves our support, it should be given every 
opportunity for augmented service. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU 


Educational Program for A. F. of L. Members 


The great increase of interest among our affiliates in education for 
and about organized labor during the past year is most encouraging. 
While the number of classes, educational conferences and institutes, has 
grown considerably, three significant trends have been noted. First is 
the greater emphasis now being placed upon leadership training. Second 
is the remarkable growth in the use of audio-visual techniques: films, 
filmstrips, radio, and television. Third is the increased concern about 
what the youth of our country is being taught in our public schools 
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about the American labor movement and its contribution to the develop- 
ment of democracy. 

The educational program of the American Federation of Labor as 
conducted under the auspices of its department of education—the Work- 
ers’ Education Bureau—covers a wide variety of activities. The Bureau 
continues to serve as a clearing house of information and an advisory 
and stimulating agency in the field of labor education. It plans and 
advises on nation-wide and state-wide programs, local classes and 
study groups, lecture courses, forums; advises on setting up and conduct- 
ing scholarship award programs; develops public relations programs; 
assists in securing the inclusion of objective courses on organized labor 
in the public school curriculum and in promoting cooperation between 
the public libraries and organized labor. It also furnishes speakers for 
both union and public meetings and aids in setting up radio and television 
programs. The Bureau maintains a film library through which it dis- 
tributes films and filmstrips of interest to labor groups. 

In addition, it cooperates with university labor education programs 
and assists in setting up labor advisory committees to aid the universities 
in planning such programs so that the best interests of labor are served. 
The Bureau furnishes information, advice, and materials to colleges and 
universities, public school administrators and teachers, government agen- 
cies, libraries, and other community organizations. 

In January the Bureau’s offices were transferred to the second floor 
of the building which the A.F.L. owns at 1525 H Street, N. W. This 
space provides larger quarters for the W.E.B.’s expanding program. 

A summary of the main activities during the past year follows: 


1. Labor Institutes, Schools, and Conferences 


The Bureau held its Spring Conference of A.F.L. Education Directors 
in Washington on April 23 and 24, 1953. The subjects discussed included 
the program of the Inter-University Labor Education Committee, social 
insurance and current educational legislation, a review and appraisal of 
labor summer schools conducted at universities, coordination of informa- 
tional activities, labor cooperation with the public schools, a projected 
film cooperative, and an American Federation of Teachers project for 
cooperation with labor scholarship programs. 

Illustrating the trend toward leadership training was the highly suc- 
cessful experiment carried on by the 14 Southern State Federations of 
Labor in Lakeland, Fla.,;October 12 to 17, 1952. Here the first Southern 
A.F.L. Labor School was conducted by a board of control composed of 
the presidents and secretaries of the state federations concerned, with 
the very active cooperation of J. L. Rhodes, southern director of organi- 
zation, and John D. Connors, director of the W.E.B. Daily classes and 
discussions were held on problems of establishing educational programs 
in state federations and city central bodies, history of the labor move- 
ment, functions of state federations and city central bodies, economic 
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and social problems of the South. In the evenings prominent speakers 
discussed the A.F.L. and international affairs, the operation of labor 
laws and their effects on union organization, labor and political action, 
and religion and labor. The student-delegates, numbering more than 
100, were officers and committeemen from city central bodies and at the 
close of the school returned to their communities to institute or re-ener- 
gize their educational programs. So widespread has been the enthusiasm 
aroused that the Board of Control, now a permently constituted body, 
is planning for the second Southern A.F.L. Labor School to be held 
October 4 to 9 at the University of Oklahoma. 

Considerably more than 100 other labor institutes, conferences, and 
summer schools have been held during the past year, conducted either 
by A.F.L. unions or by other organizations with the cooperation of A.F.L. 
groups. It is possible to mention here but two or three of these activi- 
ties; a complete list will be included in “Labor and Education in 1953.” 

The International Chemical Workers Union has been conducting a 
fine series of summer schools during the past few years for officers and 
leading members. During the summer of 1953 schools were held in four 
different sections of the country, while an advanced session was con- 
ducted for members who had attended previously. The union discour- 
ages attendance by members more than twice, in order to prevent their 
becoming “perpetual students.”’ The Machinists conduct leadership train- 
ing schools during the year, while the two A.F.L. unions in the paper 
industry continue their fine program of shop steward training. The 
I.L.G.W.U. has opened the fourth year of its Training Institute, where 
union members or persons recommended by unions undertake a year of 
study and practical experience to train them for leadership in the labor 
movement. 


Labor education carried on by state federations of labor is on the 
upswing also, following the example set by the Kentucky State Federa- 
tion of Labor several years ago. One new but already outstanding pro- 
gram is that of the Iowa State Federation of Labor. With the impetus 
given by the week-long Labor Short Course conducted in the summer of 
1952 by the State Federation with the cooperation of Iowa State Uni- 
versity, education committees have been set up in many of the city 
central bodies in the state. These committees, with the cooperation 
of the State Federation, have conducted week-end labor institutes which 
have done much to increase the interest of local A.F.L. unions in educa- 
tional activity. 


2. Film Library and Audio-Visual Activities 


There has been a marked increase in the number of unions showing 
labor films and filmsstrips from the W.E.B. Film Library in their educa- 
tional programs, at regular membership meetings, and before community 
groups. Most popular, in terms of number of bookings, were the films 
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“With These Hands,” “Local 100,” “A Watch for Joe,” and “Pursuit 
of Happiness.” 

In response to increasing interest in the use of films, the Bureau 
added 11 news films to its library during the past year and now has a 
total of 36 titles. New films added during the past year include: 
“The UAW-AFL Story,” “The Future of Labor Unions,” “Pressure 
Groups,” “Looking Ahead,” “High Wall,’ “The Other Paris,” ‘World 
Affairs Are Your Affairs,” “Valley of the Tennessee,” “A Union Goes to 
School,” “Social Security,” and “Point Four.” 

Outstanding among A.F.L.-affiliated unions’ film productions during 
the past year have been “The UAW-AFL Story” and a new release by 
the International Association of Machinists entitled “My Dad, B.G.” 
The I.A.M. also has in production a new film on the right and wrong 
way to run a meeting. The California Machinists Non-Partisan Political 
League produced a-series of television shows on issues in the 1952 elec- 
tion and kinescopes of several of these, dealing with national health 
insurance, social security, and Point Four are in the W.E.B. library. 
Another kinescope is “The Future of Labor Unions,’ which features 
Mark Starr, education director of the I.L.G.W.U., answering questions 
put to him by Columbia and Barnard College students. 

The Massachusetts State Federation of Labor has produced a film 
on its 1952 summer institute. “A Union Goes to School,” depicting an 
I.C.F.T.U. summer institute, has recently been released by the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions and added to the W.E.B. 
film library. 

In order to assist the I.C.F.T.U. in organizing free labor unions in 
the Far East, the Bureau has cooperated in the production of four color 
filmstrips, with scripts, for use in this area. Strips cover such topics 
as organizing a trade union, keeping your trade union free, grievance 
procedure, etc. Richard L.G. Deverall, A.F.L. Asian representative, is 
securing for use in this country a print of “Fighting Wind and Snow,” 
a film produced by the National Railway Workers Union of Japan. 

The Bureau continues to serve as a purchasing agent for A.F.L. 
affiliated unions wishing to secure projectors, screens, tape recorders, 
and other audi-visual equipment at reduced rates. The Bureau also 
notes new developments in the audio-visual equipment field on the film 
page of the monthly News Letter. 

On the film page of the News Letter also appear reviews of new 
films and filmstrips on :topics of interest to labor groups and items 
on new catalogues or other helpful material which has been developed 
in the audio-visual field. 

The staff of the Bureau works closely with the State Department, 
the Mutual Security Agency, and other government agencies interested 
in labor films. The Bureau is a member of the Educational Film Library 
Association, the Film Council of America, and its local affiliate, the 
Washington Film Council. 
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The Director of the Bureau represents the A.F.L. on the Advisory 
Committee of the National Citizens’ Committee for Educational Tele- 
vision. 


3. Scholarships Courses on Labor in Schools and Related Programs 


More and more A.F.L. organizations are sponsoring college scholar- 
ship contests which involve study of the American labor movement and 
industrial relations by students in the secondary schools of the country. 
The Bureau is increasingly called upon for advice and suggestions on 
how to set up such programs and what questions should be included 
in the competitive examination used as the basis for selection. These 
contests serve not only as a good public relations technique in working 
with teachers, students, and their families, but often as the first step 
in the introduction of courses on labor into the social studies curriculum 
of the public schools. 

The Oregon State Federation of Labor, which pioneered in basing a 
scholarship award upon competitive examination, this year made its 
sixth annual award of four $500 scholarships. Some nine other state 
federations are now conducting contests along similar lines. The exami- 
nations, prepared by a joint committee of labor and educational people, 
do not differ greatly in the various states. In Massachuetts, for example, 
the examination consists of three parts: 1. Multiple choice questions; 
2. True-false questions; and 3. A short essay on one of six or seven 
suggested labor topics. 

When national and international unions or locals establish college 
scholarship awards they are usually offered to young members or to 
children of older members and are based mainly on scholastic records. 
The Seafarers International Union has this year set up such a pro- 
gram, offering four 4-year scholarships at $1,500 a year, for study in 
any accredited educational institution in the U. S. Should the student 
decide to study law, medicine, etc., the award would be increased to 
cover graduate professional study. 

Large local unions, like Local 3 of the I.B.E.W. and Local 32-B of 
the B.S.E.I.U., both in New York, have been conducting scholarship 
contests for several years. Local 3, I.B.E.W., awards a $1,200 scholar- 
ship each year for study at the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell University and also cooperates in 
awards to two 5-year scholarships each year, valued at $4,200, given by 
the Joint Board of the Electrical Industry of New York, representing 
both employers and Local 3. 

A variation on these scholarship programs has just been instituted 
by Local 17 of the Technical Engineers in Portland, Oreg. Disturbed 
because of the acute shortage of trained men in this field, Local 17 
offered two complete vocational scholarships of $855 and ten half-scholar- 
ships of $427.50 to top contestants in its “Talent Search,” for the study 
at the Oregon Polytechnic Institute in Portland. 
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A list of the scholarship programs conducted by A.F.L. organiza- 
tions will appear in “Labor and Education in 1953.” 

The long-range result of these scholarship contests should be the 
regular study in our public schools of the contribution of organized 
labor to American life. To ascertain where courses on organized labor 
are already a part of the social studies curriculum, the Bureau sent 
out a questionnaire in February to all state federations and city central 
bodies. While the findings revealed that there is much room for progress, 
the Bureau discovered great interest among A.F.L. groups in the various 
cities in working toward the needed improvements. 


4. Cooperation with University Labor Education Programs 


The Bureau is occupied increasingly with activities having to do with 
labor education programs in the universities. During the past year this 
cooperation has been concerned chiefly with the Inter-University Labor 
Education Committee, which was established to introduce the study 
of world affairs, community participation, and economic understanding 
into educational programs for union officers and members which are 
already in operation, and to assist labor leaders in starting and carrying 
on additional educational programs within their own organizations. 

The Board of Directors of the I.U.L.E.C. is composed of 16 members: 
four representatives of the American Federation of Labor, four from 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, with one representative from 
each of the eight participating universities: Cornell University, Penn- 
sylvania State College, Roosevelt College, Rutgers—the State University 
of New Jersey, the University of California at Los Angeles, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the University of Illinois, and the University of 
Wisconsin. The present executive secretary of the I.U.L.E.C. is Joseph 
Mire, on leave of absence from his post as economist and education 
director of the American Federation of State, County & Municipal 
Employes. 

The program, which will continue through June, 1954, is financed 
through an annual grant of $192,000 from the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation. 

In the late spring and early summer the A.F.L. representatives and 
the executive secretary of the I.U.L.E.C. met with the A.F.L. members 
of the labor advisory committees of the participating universities to 


discuss the current status of the various programs and to develop 
closer supervision over them. 


5. International Educational Activities 


As the international activities of the A.F.L. have increased, so 
have its international educational activities. The Workers’ Education 
Bureau cooperates with the educational work of the I.C.F.T.U. and 
the International Federation of Workers’ Educational Associations. 
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For the second year UNESCO sponsored an International Seminar 
on Workers’ Education at the Chateau de La Breviere at Compeigne, 
France. The A.F.L. representative at the five-week session in the 
summer of 1953 was Thomas R. Byrne, educational and research direc- 
tor of the Glass Bottle Blowers Association. 

The director of the W.E.B. is now the A.F.L. representative on the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. 

Assistance to the programs of international exchange of workers 
and information of the Mutual Security Agency, the U. S. Department 
of State and Labor, and other governmental agencies consumes an 
increasing amount of time. This assistance consists of lecturing to 
various visiting teams of workers from other countries on the educa- 
tional program of the Federation and replying to requests from all over 
the world for printed materials and information. The Bureau’s mate- 
rials are sent regularly to many officers of unions and to workers’ educa- 
tion centers in other countries, as well as to labor attaches, labor infor- 
mation officers, U.S.I.S. libraries, and M.S.A. officials abroad. 

Through its director’s membership on selection committees, the 
W.E.B. cooperates with Ruskin College and Coleg Harlech scholarships 
and Fulbright fellowships, all of which offer opportunities for Ameri- 
can workers to study workers’ education in the United Kingdom. 


6. Publications 


In October, 1952, the Bureau published complete revisions of its 
bibliography, Labor’s Library, and its catalogue, Films for Labor. In 
the case of the former the books included were increased by about one- 
half. 

During the year two new printings of the Shop Steward’s Manual 
and one of How to Run a Union Meeting were made necessary by the 
increased demand for these manuals. 

The Bureau also edited and published the annual supplement Labor 
and Education in 1952, which contains a record of all action on educa- 
tion taken at the Seventy-first Convention of the A.F.L. This booklet, 
issued jointly with the American Federation of Teachers, is sent to 
teachers’ college libraries and public libraries, in addition to A.F.L. 
organizations. 

The News Letter has been published each month. This periodical 
surveys current workers’ education programs carried on by. A.F.L. 
organizations and universities and also reviews and annotates new films, 
books, and pamphlets. 

The Executive Council is grateful to the officers of national and 
international unions, state federations of labor, city central bodies, and 
local unions for the active cooperation given to the Workers Education 
Bureau in stimulating greater interest in and developing a realistic 
labor education program for all members of the American Federation 
of Labor and in helping to make true the statement of our first Presi- 
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dent, Samuel Gompers: “Whatever progress the American labor move- 
ment makes rests on an educational basis.” 


COOPERATIVES 


For many years members of the American Federation of Labor have 
played a leading role in the organization and operation of consumer 
cooperatives. Union members have organized and joined cooperatives 
because they felt that through consumer-owned non-profit cooperative 
enterprises they could obtain the most value for the increased wages 
they have won through union organization. 

Just as workers have found that by organizing into unions they can 
best advance their interests as wage earners, many union members have 
found that they can make the most progress as consumers by joining 
cooperatives and credit unions. 

In recent years our affiliates have increased their sponsorship and 
membership activity in consumer cooperation. A number of our unions 
have been active in outstanding cooperative enterprises including super- 
market grocery stores, gasoline service stations, medical centers and 
eye care clinics. In addition, as reported more fully in the section of 
this report on housing, A. F. of L. unions have recently established a 
number of outstanding cooperative housing projects. 

With the rapid expansion of health and welfare plans achieved through 
collective bargaining in recent years, there has been a growing interest 
in union-sponsored health centers serving the health needs of workers 
and their families on a cooperative basis. In addition, in some areas, 
unions have entered into contracts providing for coverage of their mem- 
bers in cooperative group health plans already existing in the community. 

During the past year, A. F. of L. affiliates in the St. Louis area 
cooperated in the organization of a union funeral cooperative to reduce 
burial costs for trade union members in the area. In communities 
throughout the country including such cities as Indianapolis, Minneapolis, 
Seattle and the Washington, D. C., area, A. F. of L. affiliates and mem- 
bers have participated actively in coal, dairy, and grocery cooperatives 
as well as suburban cooperative shopping centers. 

Trade unions must continue to maintain leadership in furthering the 
expansion of the cooperative movement, its broadest possible support 
through active participation by union members, their families and friends. 
We should also offer aid and guidance to our affiliates to enable our 
members to share more fully in the work of the cooperative movement 
and in its benefits. 


Credit Unions 


Credit unions are one form of cooperatives in which unions have 
become particularly interested. By organizing credit unions, unions have 
accomplished the two-fold objective of helping their members to save 
and invest their money at a good return and of giving them an oppor- 
tunity to borrow funds when necessary at reasonable interest rates. 
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Finding difficulty in obtaining low-cost credit from regular commer- 
cial agencies and anxious to protect fellow-workers from unscrupulous 
small-loan operators and outright loan sharks, trade union members are 
organizing and operating an increasing number of their own credit unions. 
Pooling their savings, they use their combined funds to provide members 
with low-cost loans without red tape or embarrassment. 


Local A. F. of L. affiliates are now operating 437 credit unions. In 
addition, many other credit unions, although chartered to serve employes 
in a company, plant, or office, have been initiated or supported by the 
A. F. of L. Our Federation should continue to encourage this desirable 
and beneficial form of self-help and to provide practical information 
to our affiliates about it. 

It is particularly important to provide proper safeguards to assure 
full safety and integrity of the funds entrusted to the credit unions by 
their members. All credit unions must be chartered by Federal or State 
governments. Our affiliates interested in credit union organization should 
seek advice with regard to procedure, available from our headquarters. 


LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION 
Political Situation 


Immediately after the 1952 elections, Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation made a detailed survey of voting patterns all over the country. 
The survey showed that in city after city the precincts with the most 
union members as residents produced the heaviest vote for Adlai Steven- 
son and for LLPE-endorsed candidates. 


The effectiveness of our political education program was also apparent 
in the failure of Congressional elections to follow the Eisenhower sweep. 
While President Eisenhower’s 6,600,000 majority was the biggest since 
President Roosevelt’s majority in 1936, he failed to bring in a.strong 
Republican Congressional majority. The Republicans captured only a 
one vote margin in the Senate with 48 Republicans, 47 Democrats and 
one Independent. In the House the Republicans squeezed by with only 
three more seats than the 218 needed for a majority with 221 Republicans, 
213 Democrats and one Independent. 


Judging the Congressmen elected, by their attitudes toward organized 
labor rather than their party labels, AFL union members can pride them- 
selves on having done a good job in defending their friends on election 
day. We held our own in the Senate. There were 38 friends of labor in 
the Senate after the 1950 election, and that is exactly the number of 
friends we had after the 1952 election. In the House, labor lost only 18 
friends. More than 160 proven friends of labor were elected. We are 
much better off than back in 1947 when only 25 out of the 96 Senators 
and 83 out of the 435 Representatives dared vote against Taft-Hartley. 


Fortunately, the failure of anti-labor forces to win a strong majority 
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in this Congress has served to deter them from conducting an all-out cam- 
paign against the AFL’s legislative program. 

Actually, during the last few months labor has had less to be alarmed 
about from Congress than from the Executive branch of our Government. 
While President Eisenhower has made some outstanding appointments 
such as that of Martin Durkin as Secretary of Labor, he has also in 
many instances appointed officials and Cabinet officers who are opposed 
to the laws they are charged with enforcing. The only way that the 
Executive branch can know the wishes of the people and the only way 
that a Congress responsive to the people can be elected in 1954, is by 
publicly stating our position and informing our members fully and 
completely on political and legislative events so that they may vote 
intelligently in 1954. 

In order to carry out the League’s political education responsibilities 
the following actions have been taken since the last election: 


. 


Fund Raising 


Sixteen out of the 33 Senate Seats up for election in 1954 will be in 
one-party states where the decision is made in the primary elections. For 
that reason the Administrative Committee of Labor’s League for Political 
Education at its mid-winter meeting approved plans for conducting a 
campaign during 1953 to raise voluntary contributions of one dollar per 
member. Past experience has shown that raising money only in campaign 


years has resulted in insufficient funds being available for the primary 
elections. Money in October is of no use to a primary election held the 
previous May. 


This fund raising campaign which is being conducted through the 
various International Unions has met with a more enthusiastic response 
than had been anticipated in a non-election year. Unions representing 
more than 4,000,000 members in 14,936 locals distributed membership 
cards and instructions during May and June. Several other unions repre- 
senting more than a million members were making preparations to dis- 
tribute membership cards during the fall. 

The program this year called for contributions of one dollar per mem- 
ber with one half of all collections automatically returned to the respec- 
tive states. The other half would be retained nationally as a reserve 
fund to be used in the most critical elections during 1954. 


Organization 
During the first six months of this year, the League’s Director, James 
L. McDevitt, and the members of his staff have visited 30 of the 48 states, 
addressing Conventions and rallies and consulting with the local League 
officers and political leaders, in order to perfect our political education 
work and our election machinery well in advance of the 1954 election. 
Because of the defection of the women’s vote during this last election 
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the Administrative Committee approved plans for appointing a full-time 
Director of a Women’s Division to be set up within the League. 

In order to render better service to the State and local Leagues and 
to coordinate the national program, the Administrative Committee ap- 
proved plans for the appointment of four Regional Directors paid and 
directed by the National LLPE. 


Education and Research 


The monthly LLPE Report by the Director has been sent out regularly 
for use in the International union publications. The AFL News-Reporter 
has continued to keep AFL subscribers acquainted with the weekly events 
on the national political scene. Frank Edwards has been of immense 
help in presenting the political facts to his ever increasing radio audience. 


The League has disseminated two new special leaflets explaining the 
background and purposes for which the League was formed. Special 
articles have been prepared for various labor publications. The League 
had its own booth as usual at the Union Industries Show in Minneapolis. 


In addition, starting in July the League commenced a new program 
of sending out POLITICAL MEMOS to AFL and LLPE affiliates. These 
are in the form of fact sheets on important legislative or political matters. 
This program was launched in response to demands for background mate- 
rial for use in speeches and local educational releases. 


Conclusion 


A victory for the reactionary forces in the Congressional elections of 
1954 would probably be recognized as a clear mandate to dismantle much 
of the beneficial social and labor legislation passed during the last two 
decades and to further restrict union activities. 

The prospects of electing a clear liberal majority to both houses of 
Congress are not good. In the House where every seat is up for election, 
a strong sweep one way or the other is always possible. But only a 
third of the Senate is up for election every two years. In 1954 the 
third of the Senate elected in 1948 will be up. 1948 was a good elec- 
tion year from labor’s standpoint. That means that we will be doing well 
just to hold our own and reelect the same number of friends this time. 
In short, it is possible that after 1954 the House will be pro-labor and the 
Senate still anti-labor. 

In the light of these political facts of life it is essential that we look 
upon the program of Labor’s League for Political Education as a long 
term struggle. We cannot expect to win every election. Often to hold 
our own is a victory. 

However, the beneficial social and labor laws passed during this cen- 
tury have been brought about only because of unceasing political pressure 
by union men and women. For the full protection of our membership, 
political education is a traditional and necessary trade union responsi- 
bility. 
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BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


In accordance with the provisions of Section 9 of the General Rules 
Governing Departments of the A. F. of L., please be advised that the 
Building and Construction Trades Department has, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953, fully conformed to the laws, procedures and 
actions of the American Federation of Labor as they affect this Depart- 
ment. 

With your kind permission, we shall depart from the established 
custom of reporting in detail upon all the activities of the Department 
during the past year. This is not to say that the Department has not 
been active in promoting employment in the building and construction 
industry; in coordinating organizational drives of our affiliated unions; 
in promoting better wages and working conditions for building and con- 
struction craftsmen; in promoting, encouraging and publicizing appren- 
ticeship training; in extending every effort for enactment by Congress 
of Housing Legislation which will accomplish our goal of a decent home 
for every living American family; in publicizing the Department’s ac- 
tivities and matters of general interest through the Department’s month- 
ly Bulletin; and in seeking amendments to Taft-Hartley beneficial to all 
building and construction trades unions. 

Indeed, the Department has been very active in all of these activities 
and many more. 

Our purpose in this departure from established custom is to bring 
to your attention and to the attention of the AFL Executive Council a 
matter which we consider transcends all other in importance. 

We aim to present here a factual analysis of what we consider a 
very serious state of affairs concerning “Jurisdictional Conflicts” be- 
tween A. F. of L. unions. 

While we have no sure-fire solution for these tremendous jurisdic- 
tional problems which vitally affect all A. F. of L. affiliated unions, we 
feel that if we properly present the facts in the light of our experiences 
in the building trades, perhaps some well-thought out constructive steps 
will be taken toward bringing about a satisfactory solution. 

Let us make it clear at the outset that “Jurisdictional Disputes” are 
not limited to building and construction trades unions. On the contrary 
“Jurisdictional Disputes” affect every single A. F. of L. affiliated union. 

We in the Building and Construction Trades Department have been 
concerned with jurisdictional disputes since the Department’s formation 
in 1907. Indeed, as we read the A. F. of L. Convention Proceedings, the 
Building and Construction Trades Department was created for this very 
purpose. Over the years, we have tried many plans with varying 
degrees of success and failure. Our current “Joint Board” plan is 
working with what we consider very limited success. We use the term 
“limited success” because the “Joint Board” renders what we term “Job 
Decisions.” That is, a decision is rendered after the dispute arises and 
is applicable only to that particular job. In other words, it attempts to 
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correct a bad situation after it happens. It is our contention that 
machinery should be set up to “prevent” or at least to keep to an absolute 
minimum such disputes. There is no sound reason for permitting the 
recurrence of the same dispute on different jobs in the same city or 
indeed in any other city. 

As we see it, and we have given more thought to this problem than 
perhaps any other living A. F. of L. officials, we in the Building and 
Construction Trades cannot continue to divorce our jurisdictional prob- 
lems from those now occurring between building trades unions and 
other A. F. of L. affiliated unions and those conflicts between A. F. of L. 
affiliated non-building trades unions. 


This problem of jurisdiction as we all well know, is not something 
new. However, we believe we can show that due to certain provisions 
of the Wagner Act of 1935 and the Taft-Hartley amendments of 1947, 
coupled with the economic situation we have enjoyed for the past 15 
years, we have now reached a point that behooves us to stop and give 
some very serious thought to the jurisdictional problems we now face 
and what lies ahead. 


Samuel Gompers’ Warning in 1902 


Samuel Gompers, back in 1902, just 51 years ago, at the A. F. of L. 
Convention, had this to say about jurisdictional disputes: 

“Beyond doubt the greatest problem, the danger which above all 
others most threatens not only the success, but the very existence of 
the American Federation of Labor, is the question of jurisdiction. 
No combination of labor’s enemies need cause us the apprehension 
which this fratricidal strife does in the claims made by the unions 
for the extension of their trade jurisdiction. There is scarcely an 
affiliated organization which is not engaged in a dispute with another 
organization (and in some cases with several organizations) upon 
the question of trade jurisdiction.” 


Magnitude of Jurisdictional Problems 


It is somewhat difficult to grasp the full implication and the extent of 
our present day jurisdictional problems. Our first thought was to set 
forth a list of specific examples of A. F. of L. affiliated unions engaged in 
bitter jurisdictional conflicts. Discretion and common sense compel us 
to conclude that to do so would merely subject us all to public criticism 
and ridicule and would add little to what we already know. 

We would suggest, however, that to get the full impact of just how 
far we have gone in this hodge podge crazy quilt quest for jurisdiction, 
a careful examination be made of the National Labor Relations Board 
records for the past few years, paying particular attention to those 
cases where one A. F. of L. union is fighting another A. F, of L. union to 
obtain jurisdiction and bargaining rights over the same group of em- 
ployes. Also, note carefully the number of unfair labor practice cases 
brought by one A. F. of L. union against another A. F. of L. union, 
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including those cases brought by individual members and employers at 
the instigation of another A. F. of L. union. 

Such an examination of the NLRB records, coupled with our own 
case histories, should convince one and all that the time has come when 
we must set about formulating, sound policy and procedure to put a stop 
to our jurisdictional conflicts. 

Why Jurisdictional Conflicts? 

There are many reasons which could be set forth in detail as the 
cause of our jurisdictional problems. Let us consider the two major 
categories. 

First, in the building trades most of our conflicts are due to techno- 
logical changes, new materials, new methods of construction, different 
interpretations of old decisions and agreements of record, etc. For very 
obvious reasons this type of jurisdictional dispute will continue, although 
we are convinced they could and should be reduced at least 80 per cent. 

The other type of jurisdictional conflict involves which AFL union 
will have jurisdiction over what group of employes and incidentally, 
the work performed by such employes. Herein lies the root of our 
trouble. 

In Samuel Gompers’ time, when a question of jurisdiction arose 
between two International Unions, our A. F. of L. Executive Council 
would review the charters of both Internationals to ascertain which had 
jurisdiction. Today, such a procedure, we feel, would prove fruitless, 
because the American Federation of Labor-granted charter rights too 
often are in conflict with the jurisdictional claims set forth in Interna- 
tional Constitutions. 

Furthermore, and of much greater consequence, are the provisions 
contained in the Wagner Act of 1935 and its Taft-Hartley amendments 
of 1947. We refer particularly to those provisions of Section 9 of these 
Acts which set forth the procedure for filing for a NLRB representation 
election and the obtaining of NLRB certification of a union for bargain- 
ing purposes. 

There is no denying that these provisions were responsible to a great 
degree in the unionization of industrial plants and were a boon to 
organized labor as a whole. However, upon close analysis it will be 
found that these sections of the Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act 
actually encourage all unions to go out and get jurisdiction over any and 
all groups of employes. 

Our very good friend, Edward J. Hillock, General Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry, rang the bell on this very impor- 
tant point in an editorial contained in the June issue of the Plumbers 
monthly Journal. 

Brother Hillock’s words pretty well reflect the attitude of a good 
many of our A. F. of L. unions. Here’s the pertinent portion of his 
timely editorial: 
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‘“* * * | These elements are provisions which are incorporated 
into the law as ‘protection’ for the workers, but in reality they are 
working out as hardships for trade unions. Thus if a union goes 
into a labor situation and seeks to organize, regardless of the craft 
or type of work involved, and gets a majority of the workers and 
wins an election, no one else can come in. 

“For example, if a union which has a strong union in an area 
in which there may be mixed workers including various crafts takes 
a notion to do some all-inclusive organizing, it can, under the law 
go in and attempt to get for itself any persons who may be inclined 
to sign up with it regardless of the craft or jurisdiction situation. 
Should the raiding union win, it occupies a protected position as 
representative of the workers. 

“Such a situation operates—or can operate—to destroy the craft 
lines which have long been recognized. The problem of jurisdiction 
can become largely theoretical if a union bears down and seeks to 
take in anyone it may feel inclined to organize. The law thus places 
a premium on the big and the ruthless at the expense of the smaller 
unions or locals which may not be able to muster comparable strength 
to resist the inroads of the big fellow. 

“It is hoped that we can get some relief from this type of legal 
situation, but the hope is just that—a hope with little promise of 
realization. The implication of this state of affairs is simple: we 
should go out and do as thorough a job as humanly possible to 
organize our jurisdiction. In the old techniques of defense opera- 
tions, we will find that a strong offense is the best defense. Our 
jurisdiction is being attacked and will be attacked in many parts of 
the country. We have only one recourse: organization, organization, 
organization. 


“If we fail to realize the seriousness of the situation, we will 
live to regret our failure to put forth our utmost effort toward 
organizing.” (emphasis added) 

These are not empty hollow words. One need only to look about and 
ascertain the situation in which organized labor now finds itself. 

For example, today we have a miners’ union with bargaining rights 
over all employers in a shirt-waist making concern. We have longshore- 
men representing employes in a candy-making concern. We have steel- 
workers representing bricklayers. We have machinists representing elec- 
tricians. We have chemical workers representing textile workers and 
textile workers representing jewelry workers. There are thousands of 
comparable instances. The important thing to bear in mind is that 
charter rights and International Constitutions mean nothing once a union 
obtains NLRB certification. 

We have now reached the point where many Internationals feel com- 
pelled to go out and organize and obtain NLRB certification regardless of 
charter rights and their own constitutional jurisdictional provisions. 

Boiled down, it’s a race to see who gets there first and obtains NLRB 
certification. Such a situation, in our opinion, amounts to outright sur- 
render to a Governmental Board of the basic and inherent authority and 
power vested in the American Federation of Labor. No longer does our 
A. F. of L. Executive Council decide with authority which International 
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has jurisdiction according to its AFL-granted charter—indeed not, these 
decisions now rest with a politically-appointed Governmental Board. 


What Lies Ahead 


As we foresee it, the present hodge podge crazy quilt jurisdictional 
pattern is bound to erupt in the not-too-distant future, into open warfare 
between the International families now living in the House of Labor. 


It won’t take much of a flame to ignite the fire—the spark of an 
economic depression could start it. Once started, we fear it would spread 
like the great brush fires common to the open dry country of the South- 
west and be just as difficult to put out. 


Already signs are apparent as to what we can expect. There are in 
our files pictures of one A. F. of L. industrial International Union per- 
forming all work in the construction of a large building. This case is 
illustrative of many similar ones where one International Union has 
usurped the jurisdiction of several other Internationals. 

It is not at all uncommon for industrial unions to have inserted in 
their contracts provisions preventing plant employers from contracting 
out all major alteration and repair work and new construction. The 
purpose of such provisions is to obtain jurisdiction for industrial unions 
such as automobile, chemical, aluminum and others over building and 
construction workers. 

We cannot stress too strongly the importance of this particular point 
because in it will be found the basis and justification for my contention 
that jurisdictional disputes between building trades unions can no longer 
be divorced from the over-all AFL jurisdictional conflict problem. 

Permit us to quote pertinent portions of a letter dated as recently 
as July 7, 1953, from one of our local building trades councils. This 
letter is by no means an isolated instance—on the contrary, it is illustra- 
tive of the chaotic situation which now exists throughout the entire 
nation. 

This letter tells the story in plain workingman’s language of how one 
A. F. of L. industrial union armed with NLRB certification is usurping 
the time-tested jurisdiction of several other A. F. of L. craft unions 
affiliated with this Department: 


July 7, 1953 
“Mr. Richard J. Gray, President 
Building and Construction Trades Department 
500-504 A. F. of L. Building 
Washington, D. C. 


“Dear Sir and Brother: 


“T am referring to my telegram dated July 6 and your reply. As 
I stated, the —-—————- Company have a phosphate plant located near 
—___—_——., which has been in operation for some three or four years. 
The entire plant has been constructed by organized labor using our 
construction people. And also we have done quite a bit of alteration 
and repair work. 

“The ——————- (AFL Industrial Union) have won an election 
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and have the bargaining rights for maintenance. Now, they are 
going to entirely rebuild or reconstruct the first oven that has been in 
operation for several years, completely relining it with fire brick, com- 
pletely rewire it and repipe it. Also there will be considerable iron 
work involved. We feel that inasmuch as the plant does not have at 
this time competent craftsmen to do this work but will have to hire at 
least some skilled mechanics, and as such should come under the 
Building and Construction Trades jurisdiction. And not under their 
n'aintenance crews. The wage scale now for maintenance at the 
-——- plant is $2.05 per hour compared to Building Tradesmen 
receiving from $2.55 to $3.00 per hour, hence the reason for the Com- 
pany wanting to use their people. 

“We feel sure that with some help and advice from your office we 
will stand a better chance of convincing the ———— Company that 
this work can be done better and cheaper in the long run with our 
members. Anything that you may have available in information or 
advice will be greatly appreciated. 

“Thanking you for your cooperation in the past, and with best 
wishes, I remain, 


“Fraternally yours, 
“ 


“Secretary and Business Agent 
“_ — Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council” 

Such situations, if permitted to continue throughout the country, 
are sooner or later bound to erupt into open warfare. 

The big question is, can we reverse the present trend toward in- 
evitable open warfare in the House of Labor? We think we can solve 
our jurisdictional problems but it will take time, effort, money and plenty 
of hard work. 


Recommendations 

While we have given considerable time and study to the recommenda- 
tions and suggestions set forth below, let us make it clear we take no pride 
of authorship. We are fully aware of the magnitude of our jurisdic- 
tional problems and the implications and effects that these suggestions 
will have if carried through to their natural conclusion. 

Whether or not this report is accepted in whole, in part, or is entirely 
rejected is of little consequence. However, we feel that we will have 
accomplished something in the right direction if this report merely serves 
as an impetus to the establishment of sound A. F. of L. policy and 
procedure for the settlement of all jurisdictional conflicts. 

We herewith set forth three steps, each one of which we consider to 
be of vital importance to the eventual success of the entire plan. We 
shall attempt to be as brief as possible. 

STEP I—Recognition of Jurisdictional Conflicts by Executive Council 

As Step I, we would suggest the A. F. of L. Executive Council, in ex- 
ecutive session, give very careful consideration to the extent and magni- 
tude of present day jurisdictional conflicts within the House of Labor. 

Open recognition of our jurisdictional conflicts seems to me to be of 
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basic importance—we can never solve any problem until we admit it 
exists. To ignore it or merely appoint a committee of top officials too busy 
to give full time to the problem would be, in my opinion, tantamount to 
the ostrich sticking his head in the sand so as to avoid seeing the terrific 
beating the rest of his body is subjected to from the elements. 

Thus, we would suggest that any resolution adopted by the A. F. of L. 
Executive Council set forth in clear concise language a recognition of the 
jurisdictional problems which now exist. 


Step II—Compilation of Jurisdictional Data 


As the second step, we propose the A. F. of L. Executive Council 
authorize direct and empower President George Meany to initiate and 
compile in properly indexed book form a complete and comprehensive 
factual documented study of the jurisdiction of all affiliated A. F. of L. 
unions. 

This is not to be just another study. On the contrary, it is the very 
heart of the entire plan—success or failure is dependent upon the form, 
extent and accuracy of the compilation. 

As to the form of the compilation, we suggest it be patterned as closely 
as possible after our judicial recording system which has proved so suc- 
cessful throughout the years. This is of great significance because as 
will be noted under Step III we propose that the compilation, upon appro- 
val by all International Presidents as to its factual accuracy, constitute 
the source and body of precedents from which all present and future 
jurisdictional conflicts will be resolved and recorded. 

The form of the compilation should be so indexed with appropriate 
key reference numbers that anyone can, in a matter of minutes, find all 
pertinent substantive authoritative data and decisions relative to the juris- 
dictional claims of any particular A. F. of L. International Union. It 
must be simple, not complex. It must be complete but not cumbersome. 

All substantive jurisdictional data would be obtained from the Presi- 
dent of each affiliated American Federation of Labor International Union. 
Such basic substantive jurisdictional information would include, but by 
no means be limited to, the following: 


1. Date of formation of International and its oldest or first local 
union. 

. Concise history of trade jurisdiction based on trade practice and 
custom. ; 

. Concise explanation of jurisdictional expansion as a result of 
amalgamations, 

. AFL Charter Jurisdictional provisions. 

. Agreements between two or more AFL affiliated Internationals 
regarding trade jurisdiction. 

. All decisions of the AFL Executive Council and other duly 
recognized persons, and Boards which pertain to trade juris- 
tion. 


The compilation must be entirely factual. No attempt should be made 
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to reconcile apparent conflicts of jurisdictional claims between two or 
more affiliated Internationals; nor should any attempt be made to recon- 
cile apparent conflicts which may appear between a particular Interna- 
tional’s constitutional jurisdictional provisions and the jurisdictional 
provisions contained in its charter; nor should any attempt be made to 
rewrite or modify in any way, whatsoever, jurisdictional agreements be- 
tween A. F. of L. Internationals or jurisdictional decisions now a matter 
of record no matter how apparent such agreements and decisions may 
infringe and usurp the jurisdiction of another International not a party 
to such agreements and decisions. 

In other words, the compilation must be made entirely on a factual 
basis with appropriate recognition to the autonomous rights and powers 
of each affiliated International Union, keeping constantly in mind that 
its purpose is to formally document in properly indexed form a complete 
and accurate history of jurisdiction with all recorded decisions pertaining 
thereto. 

Once such a compilation is completed and bound in appropriately in- 
dexed book form, it should be submitted to each International President 
for approval as to its factual accuracy. 

Approval of the compilation as to its “factual accuracy” would 
complete Step II of the proposed plan and would, if successful, make it 
possible to consider the all important third and final phase of the plan. 


Step II1I—Adjudication of Jurisdictional Conflicts 


The third step in our proposed plan for resolving all jurisdictional 
conflicts between one or more A. F. of L. affiliated unions is predicated 
upon the successful conclusion of the factual compilation mentioned in 
Step IT. 

Thus, we submit this proposal based upon the assumption that such a 
compilation will be established so as to form a solid recorded historical 
foundation of precedents from which we can proceed to judiciously 
adjudicate and record all present and future jurisdictional conflicts. 

Once the momentous task of compilation is accomplished, it then be- 
comes necessary to resolve which of the many possible alternative plans 
can best be adapted to fit our needs. 

Based on our experiences with jurisdictional disputes in the building 
and construction trades, we herewith propose that due consideration be 
given to the formation and establishment within the A. F. of L. of an 
office to be known as the office of the “AFL Jurisdictional Adjudicator.” 

In a nutshell, we propose that all jurisdictional conflicts be resolved 
by one duly appointed qualified person. 

The detailed procedure for presentation of disputes, methods of con- 
ducting hearings and other such procedural rules could be worked out by 
an impartial group of A. F. of L. attorneys. It would also seem advisable 
to develop detailed procedure providing for appeal from the Adjudicator’s 
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decisions within a specified time to the A. F. of L. Executive Council 
with final appeal to the A. F. of L. convention, 

The most important phase of the plan would be to make it mandatory 
that all decisions of the Adjudicator must be rendered based on his inter- 
pretation of the factual jurisdictional data and precedents compiled pur- 
suant to Step II above. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing is but an outline of what we believe could, if carried 
through to its natural conclusion, result in restoring some semblance of 
order to the present hodge podge topsy turvy jurisdictional pattern which 
has been underway during recent years. If this proposal or a modified 
version of it is adopted, we could, by our collective voluntary action, keep 
the uncertain hands of a politically appointed Governmental NLRB free 
and clear of our A. F. of L. jurisdictional problems. 

Another advantage of our collective acceptance and adherence to such 
a plan would be that we could successfully eliminate our employers’ par- 
ticipation in deciding which trade does which work. Such a plan could, 
if properly developed smooth the way for future integration of those in- 
dustrial unions now outside the House of Labor. 

Also of great importance is the fact that we would be a stronger, 
closer-knit over-all organization and in due time would develop clearly 
defined organizational lines which would place us in a better position to 
utilize our full resources in bringing to each and every organized worker 
the many benefits he so richly deserves, 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


There has been an increase of two affiliations of International Unions 
(The International Association of Machinists, and The Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America) with the Depart- 
ment, making a total of 16 International Unions affiliated, and two 
cooperating. Additional International Unions have petitioned for affilia- 
tion. 

Charters have been granted to three local Metal Trades Councils 
during the last 12 months. 

These increases in local Councils, and the expanding interest of the 
International Unions reflect the growth of organizing activity being 
undertaken in the industrial plants by American Federation of Labor 
unions. This organizing activity has had the full support and coopera- 
tion of the Organizing Department of the A. F. of L. and without which 
it could not have been as successful as it is proving. 


It has been demonstrated during the past year, more than any preced- 
ing one, that employes engaged in maintenance and production in a plant 
are desirous of belonging to the union representative of the craft occupa- 
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tion in which they are employed, but in doing so, wish to bargain with 
their employer in concert with their companion unions in the plant or 
industry. There is deep resentment over jurisdictional differences which 
occasionally arise. 


















This is understandable when one recognizes that the great proportion 
of these industrial employes have either never belonged to a trade union, 
or to one in which there was no distinction between one employe and 
another in their relations with the employer. 

Cognizant of this problem, the International Unions, in most instances, 
have followed procedures which have reduced this kind of dispute to a 
minimum. There has also been full cooperation in the establishment 
of uniformly low initiation fees and dues. 

The attention of the Department has been directed to the organizing 
of the employes in the rapidly expanding atomic energy plants. Elec- 
tions were won in three major plants, lost to an organization rival to 
the A. F. of L. in one, while in two others the employes voted against 
any union. Organizations of the American Federation of Labor repre- 
sent by over five to one production and maintenance employes in the 
atomic energy plants in the nation. 

The Department has conducted organizing meetings in each of the 
major navy yard areas of the Atlantic Coast twice during the past 
year. These meetings have been attended by representatives of the 
respective International Unions, also by local representatives in the 
areas in which the yards were located. The unions have been able to 
render far greater service to the navy yard employes than.their response 
to union affiliation would indicate. However, there has been a marked 
increase in union membership in the navy yards as a result of organizing 
activity. On the Pacific Coast, organization of navy yard employes has 
been undertaken by International Representatives of the unions, Local 
Metal Trades Councils and their affiliated local unions, with porportion- 
ately the same success. 
















There has been an increase in the functioning of Department and 
Council representatives in the establishing of navy yard employes’ wage 
rates. The Navy Wage Review Board has been particularly effective. 
Permanent committees representative of the Department consult regu- 
larly with the Navy Department in determining policies which govern 
the civilian employes in the naval shipyards. 

There has been a decision by the Under Secretary of the Navy that, 
wherever possible, non-combatant vessels shall b2 built in private ship- 
yards. This declaration has met with approval on the part of the pri- 
vate shipyard worker, but has been objected to very vigorously by the 
navy yard worker. With the National Defense Program having reached 
its objective and now in the leveling-off process, there has been some 
reduction in force of navy yard workers, which may well increase to the 
point of seriously affecting this group. 
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Private shipbuilding is again declining to the level it reached prior 
to the last war. The program of mariner ships, which are fast cargo- 
carrying vessels is over one-half completed. From this period on, em- 
ployment on these ships will steadily decrease. There is a large tanker 
program, and some miscellaneous vessels are being built. The Federal 
Government is also contracting with private shipyards for construction 
of tugs, barges, and refrigeration ships. The contracts now awarded 
will be mostly completed by the end of 1954, and unless a program for 
an expanded merchant marine is supported by the Federal Government, 
we will again be dependent upon foreign shiv~s to carry our commerce 
The skilled force of shipbuilding workers will be dissipated, and Amer- 
ican shipyards, to a large extent, will fall into disuse. It is essential to 
the welfare of our nation that we have a sustained program for the 
maintenance of our merchant marine. 


Some time has been devoted to the metal mining industry, in which 
many members of metal trades unions are employed. The need of support 
of the Metal Trades Department and the American Federation of Labor 
to this type of worker is well known. Living and working principally in 
isolated areas in which either the mine or processing plant is located, 
these employes pose many problems to the A. F. of L. and to the Inter- 
national Unions in the matter of being properly serviced. There will be 
a series of meetings held with representatives of these various local un- 


ions, with the objective in mind to more completely organize the employes 
and to devise ways and means of servicing them. 


In various sections of the country, meetings of International Repre- 
sentatives of the International Unions have been held for the purpose of 
developing organizing programs and raising the interest of the local 
unions in the areas to the need of constant attention being given to the 
employes in the industrial plants. These meetings have been productive 
and helpful. The financial assistance of the American Federation of 
Labor, state and city central bodies, in addition to the Metal Trades De- 
partment and its affiliates has been made available in some instances. 


The Department has joined with many Metal Trades Councils and 
representatives of International Unions in the negotiating of contracts 
with employers. 

Wages in the plants and industries where agreements exist have 
reached an all-time high. ‘These have been obtaind through collective 
bargaining processes with a minimum of work stoppages. 

Employment, with the exception of naval and commercial shipyards, 
is maintaining the level of a year ago, and in atomic energy plants is 
increasing. 

The legislative proposals of the Metal Trades Department have had 
the full support of the Legislative Department of the A. F. of L., which 
Department has joined with the Metal Trades in opposing legislation 
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inimical to the best interests of our members, particularly in such areas 
as Panama. Rent increases, which have been suggested by some Federal 
Bureaus for residences owned and operated by either the Federal Govern- 
ment or its agents, and occupied by our members, have been kept to a 
minimum through the actions of the Metal Trades Department, in coop- 
eration with the Legislative and Research Departments of the A. F. of L. 

The Metal Trades Department has continued the publication of its 
Monthly Bulletin in the interests of keeping our Councils and their 
affiliates abreast of the activities of the Department and of current prob- 
lems affecting them. 

We conclude this brief summarization with the expectation that the 
program of organization of the unorganized in the industrial plants will 
continue and that each succeeding year will show progress over the one 
preceding it. We further submit that it is a proven fact that workers 
in industrial plants can be organized in conformity with the traditional 
policy of the American Federation of Labor. 


RAILWAY EMPLOYES’ DEPARTMENT 


The Railway Employes’ Department and its affiliated International 
Organizations have continued to seek improvements in the wages and 
working conditions of their membership in the railroad industry. Good 
progress hag been made in extending the union shop which has been 
interrupted momentarily by litigation on a number of properties. Also 
a productivity increase was secured under the wage agreement of March 
1, 1951. In Canada an agreement has been negotiated providing for 
increased wages and the check-off of dues. Meanwhile a national move- 
ment has been inaugurated in the United States to secuure improved 
vacations, health and welfare benefits, paid holidays, premium pay for 
Sunday and improved pass privileges. 


Union Shop Movement 


In our previous report we reviewed the Report of the Emergency 
Board which recommended that the carriers negotiate a union shop and 
the check-off of dues with the organizations and that such negotiations 
be conducted through Conference Committees. 


The carriers had previously declined to appoint Conference Commit- 
tees but after some delay, the Eastern carriers appointed a committee 
and began negotiations with the organizations on May 6, 1952. While 
these conferences were in progress, the Western carriers advised on 
May 15 that they had appointed a Confernce Committee. Joint meetings 
with the two committees were held, but when it became apparent that an 
agreement could not be reached with the participation of the Western 
carriers, negotiations were resumed with the Eastern Carriers’ Con- 
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ference Committee with the result that an agreement was signed on 
August 29, 1952. 


While some concessions were made, the agreement, for the most part, 
followed the recommendations of the Emergency Board. Briefly, it 
provides that an employe must become a member of the organization 
representing his craft or class within 60 calendar days of the date he 
first performs compensated service after the effective date of the 
agreement. Where an employe fails to comply within the time limits 
prescribed, the agreement requires that his employment be terminated, 
but under the procedures outlined, he is given full opportunity to appeal 
before that can occur. The check-off was also included, but does not 
become operative unless terms are negotiated to place it into effect. 


Following the settlement with the Eastern carriers, negotiations were 
resumed with the Western Carriers’ Conference Committee but they 
flatly declined to enter into a union shop agreement. They were willing 
only to discuss a Maintenance of Membership Agreement so the confer- 
ences were indefinitely recessed with the understanding that during the 
recess, both parties were free to take whatever action they deemed de- 
sirable to protect their interests. 


Since it was apparent that a few reactionary managements were con- 
trolling the policies of the committee and that many of the carriers which 


had been going along would be willing to make an agreement, negotia- 
tions were initiated on a number of individual carriers in order to give 
them an opportunity to dispose of the dispute. On December 12, 1962, 
an agreement was negotiated with the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way, and shortly after, agreements were reached with the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad on December 16, and the Wabash Railroad on 
December 23, 1952. This broke the solid front of the Western carriers 
and thereafter rapid progress was made. Agreements have been signed 
on virtually all of the Western railroads. 


Meanwhile the same tactics were followed on the Southeastern car- 
riers which had never appointed a Conference Committee to negotiate 
jointly on this matter. The Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Railroad was the 
first carrier to sign an agreement on January 21, 1953, followed by the 
Seabord Air Line Railway on February 2, the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
on February 18, the Southern Railway on February 27 and the Virginian 
Railway on March 2, 1958. Other additional carriers have since signed 
union shop agreements, but because litigation was instituted by a few 
individual employes on a number of carriers either to enjoin the carrier 
and the organizations from entering into an agreement or to apply an 
agreement already signed, further progress was temporarily suspended 
pending clarification of these matters by the courts. 


We are confident that the position of the organizations will be sus- 
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tained and that the union shop will soon be applied on the tew carriers 
which have declined to accept it. 


Wage Adjustments under Agreement of March 1, 1951 


In our revious report we called attention to the following clause in 
the March 1, 1951, wage agreement which permitted reopening of the 
agreement on or after July 1, 1952, for the purpose of seeking an im- 
provement factor, providing the stabilization program of the government 
permitted it: 


After the date of this agreement no proposals for changes in 
rates of pay will be initiated by the employes against any carrier 
or by any carrier against its employes, parties hereto, prior to 
October 1, 1958. Provided, however, that if government wage stabili- 
zation policy permits so-called annual improvement wage increases, 
the parties may meet with the President of the United States, or 
such other person as he may designate, on or after July 1, 1952, to 
discuss whether or not further wage adjustments for employes 
covered by this agreement are justified, in addition to increases re- 
ceived under the cost-of-living formula. At the request of either 
party for such a meeting, the President or his representative shall 
fix the time and place for such meeting. The President or his rep- 
resentative and the parties may secure information from the wage 
stabilization authorities or other government agencies. If the 
parties are unable to agree at such conferences whether or not 
further wage adjustments are justified they shall ask the President 
of the United States to appoint a referee who shall sit with them 
and consider all pertinent information, and decide promptly whether 
further wage increases are justified and, if so, what such increases 
should be, and the effective date thereof. The carrier represntatives 
shall have one vote, the employe representatives shall have one vote 
and the referee shall have one vote. 


Pursuant to the foregoing, a letter was addressed to the President 
of the United States on June 26, 1952, calling attention to the agreement 
and requesting that a meeting be arranged with the Carriers’ Conference 
Committees to discuss whether or not a further wage adjustment for the 
employes covered was justified, in addition to the increases received under 
the cost-of-living formula. 

The organizations involved also appeared before the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and urged that their regulations with respect to productivity 
increases be clarified so that there would be no obstacle to the negotia- 
tion of such an increase, 


On October 27, 1952, the President appointed Professor Paul N. 


Guthrie, of the University of North Carolina, for the purpose of attempt- 
ing to resolve the issues involved. 
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The referee met with the parties on December 8, in Washington, 
D. C., but no agreement could be reached with respect to whether the 
conditions precendent set forth in the agreement had come to exist. 
On December 9, the referee heard the arguments of both parties on the 
interpretation of the agreement and on December 30, 1952, ruled that 
stabilization policy did permit the reopening of the agreement. 


With the preliminary issue decided, the referee then met with the 
parties on January 5, 1953, in New York City to determine if they could 
reach an agreement on a wage increase as contemplated under the agree- 
ment. Again no agreement was reached and the referee began formal 
hearings on this issue. 


The hearings started on January 6 and continued until January 23, 
1953, and after considering the evidence presented, the referee submitted 
his award to the President on March 18, 1953. In the memorandum 
accompanying the award he reviewed the background of the dispute, 
as well as the positions of the parties, and concluded that a further 
increase of 4 cents an hour was justified, and that it be made retroactive 
to December 1, 1952. By stipulation, the award was final and binding 
on the carriers and the 19 organizations, both operating and non-operat- 
ing, which participated in this proceeding. 

While it was hoped that a larger increase could be secured, the 
recognition of this principle in the railroad industry does constitute a 
significant victory for the organizations. 


Another feature of the agreement of March 1, 1951, is the escalator 
clause under which the following amounts have been paid in addition to 
the basic rates since the agreement became effective: 


Date of Adjustment 
April 1, 1951 
July 1, 1951 
October 1, 1951 
January 1, 1952 
April 1, 1952 
July 1, 1952 
COR) s NN GRs oi aie we dic clot Oe eeatadeeneaes 
eR Be, UI 555 kid see ole adie Wiis we AR eam eer 
PeUNtE. Pe HEME ds 60.0.0 ote nik ea ihe We caer esa ees 
July 1, 1953 


Late in 1952, the Bureau of Labor Statistics announced that begin- 
ning in January, 1953, a “Revised” Consumer’s Price Index would replace 
the “Old” Index, as well as the “Adjusted” series which were then 
being published, but by Executive Order of the President the “Old” Index 
was continued for a period of six months until June, 1953, to permit the 
parties to wage agreements based on that index to work out a conversion 
to the revised index. 


Since the escalator clause covering railroad workers is geared to the 
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“Old” Index, it was necessary for the carriers and the organizations to 
take steps to convert to the new index as provided in the agreement. 


Conferences were held between the parties in Washington, D. C., on 
July 1 and 2, 1953, but no agreement could be reached so the matter 
was referred to the Bureau of Labor Statistics for determination in 
accordance with the terms of the agreement. 


Freight Carmen’s Differential 


After long and difficult negotiations the rates of pay of employes 
represented by one of our affiliated International Organizations were 
increased to correct in part a long standing inequity. 


On July 20, 1950, the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America 
served notices on the carriers requesting that the basic rate of Freight 
Carmen be increased to that of Passenger Carmen. The differential be- 
tween these two groups of employes was 8.4 cents per hour. 

Negotiations were conducted on the individual properties and the 
dispute was also considered by Conference Committees representing the 
carriers and the employes but no settlement was reached. The services 
of the National Mediation Board were then invoked by the Carmen on 
February 5, 1952, and after prolonged mediation proceedings which were 
occasioned by a number of delays, an agreement was finally reached on 
June 4, 1953. 


The agreement provides for an increase in rates of 4 cents an hour 
for Freight Carmen, narrowing the differential between these employes 
and Passenger Carmen to 4.4 cents an hour. This increase became effec- 
tive on June 1, 1953. In addition, the agreement reaffirms the upgrading 
agreements covering the Carmen now in effect on most railroads. 


National Movement to Secure 
Improvements in Working Conditions 


In response to the wishes of the membership of their respective or- 
ganizations, the following non-operating organizations recently inaugu- 
rated a national movement to secure a number of improvements in 
working conditions: 


International Association of Machinists 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders & Helpers of America 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmith, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers 

Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 

Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America 

International Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers, Helpers, 
Roundhouse and Railway Shop Laborers 
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Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employes 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America 
National Organization, Masters, Mates and Pilots of America 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
Hotel & Restaurant Employes and Bartenders 
International Union 


Uniform notices were served on the individual carriers on May 22, 
1958, requesting improved vacations with pay, holidays with pay, a health 
and welfare plan, premium compensation for Sunday service and im- 
proved free transportation privileges. The notices also requested that 
in the event no agreement was reached on the individual carriers, the 
matter be handled on a joint national basis, as has been done in the past. 

In response to these notices, the carriers served counter proposals 
on the organizations requesting revisions in current agreements which 
would serve to destroy the progress which has been made by the organiza- 
tions over the past half century. 

In accordance with the Railway Labor Act, conferences were begun 
on the individual carriers late in June and are still in progress as our 
report goes to press. 


National Movement on Canadian Railways 


Meanwhile the national movement begun on the Canadian Railways 
last year has been brought to a successful conclusion. 

On July 3, 1952, uniform notices were served on the Canadian Pacific 
and the Canadian National Railways and their subsidiaries, the Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo and the Ontario Northland Railways, requesting 
an increase in wage rates, including an escalator clause, the union shop 
and check-off of dues and the elimination of the emergency clause from 
the agreement of January 30, 1951. Seventeen organizations participated 
in this movement. 

No agreement was reached in the negotiations conducted with the 
railways, and conciliation proceedings likewise failed to bring about a 
settlement, with the result that the dispute was referred to a conciliation 
board under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

The board conducted formal hearings and the majority report signed 
by the chairman and carrier member of the board was submitted to the 
Minister of Labor on November 21, while the minority report signed by 
the labor member was filed on November 24, 1952. 

The majority recommended an increase in wage rates of seven per 
cent plus seven cents an hour, the equivalent of 16.05 cents an hour, but 
denied the escalator clause on the grounds that it was inappropriate in 
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a short term agreement. The board was of the view that the union 
shop was contrary to the terms of Sub-section (2) of Section 6 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, although they did 
recommend that the check-off should properly form part of the new 
agreements. They likewise favored the elimination of the emergency 
clause. No specific effective date was recommended other than that it 
be from the date of ultimate agreement between the parties. 

Negotiations between the carriers and the organizations were re- 
sumed, but while they were still in progress, the managements put the 
wage increase recommended by the board into effect on December 1, 1952, 
before any agreement was reached. The organizations protested this 
unilaterial action on the part of the carrier managements, who stated it 
was necessary in order to get favorable action from the Board of 
Transport Commissioners on their request for an increase in rates. 
But negotiations were continued and on February 7, 1953, an agreement 
was reached settling the controversy. 

The agreement, for the most part, followed the recommendations of 
the board, except that the wage increase was made retroactive to Sep- 
tember 1, 1952. In addition, it provided for the check-off of dues, which 
was made effective April 1, 1953, and for the cancellation of the emer- 
gency clause, which provided for the waiving of certain overtime pay- 
ments in the event the government declared an emergency. The agree- 
ment will remain in effect for a period of one year from December 1, 
1952, subject to a 60-days notice prior to December 1, 1953, if either 
party desires to change or terminate it. 


Conclusion 


The adamant attitude of some carriers with respect to the union shop 
has prolonged the handling of that dispute unnecessarily, but failure 
to press it to a conclusion would have endangered national handling 
and possibly would have emboldened the carriers to destroy the progress 
of many years, as well as the effectiveness of our organizations. This 
is evident from the character of the counter proposals they served in 
connection with our national movement to secure improved working 
conditions. Undoubtedly many further difficulties will be encountered 
in the present political climate, and in order to make continued progress 
greater unity of action and purpose will be required than ever before. 
Indeed, if we do not meet the challenge confronting us on the economical 
and political front, we may very well lose the gains we have made 
through the years. Vigilance, therefore, must be the watchword if we 
are to preserve our economic liberty. 


MARITIME TRADES DEPARTMENT 
An extensive report was received from the Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment and was submitted to the Executive Council which has the entire 
report under consideration and study. 
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UNION LABEL AND SERVICE TRADES DEPARTMENT 


The Union Label and Service Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor has, since moving to its new quarters at 100 Indiana 
Avenue, N. W., in Washington, D. C., been able to expand its services 
and activities. With more working space available the Department has 
increased, by at least one-third, its numerous activities. 

In promoting the basic fundamental principles of union label, shop 
card, and union button patronage, the Department is always alert to the 
latest promotional ideas and innovations. The basic job of the Department 
is one of education among AFL union members and the general public. 
This educational program consists mainly of using all known publicity 
avenues in an attempt to keep increasing the demand by consumers for 
the high-quality products made, and excellent services rendered, by mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor. 

This is done through numerous mailings of literature to unions and 
labor publications for the benefit of AFL members; through the forma- 
tion of Union Label Councils throughout the nation; through publicity in 
daily newspapers and commercial magazines for the benefit of the general 
public; through the highly successful AFL Union Label Industries Shows; 
and through contact with union manufacturers and employers in service 
establishments. 

In this brief report only a summary of the Department’s activities 
can be given. However, interested organizations and individuals may 
receive a more comprehensive report upon request. This report will be 
published following the Union Label and Service Trades Department’s 
annual Convention. 
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The Union Label and Service Trades Department extends its sincerest 
appreciation to President George Meany and Secretary-Treasurer William 
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This Department expresses its sincerest thanks to the A. F. of L. 
Publicity Department, which, under the guidance of Director Phil Pearl, 
has given its wholehearted support to numerous union label articles, 
releases, photos, and mats by allocating valuable space in the AFL News- 
Reporter; and to Bernard Tassler, Managing Editor of the American 
Federationist, for his colorful pictorial layouts and articles in behalf of 
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Our appreciation also to Frank Edwards for his support on the nightly 
AFL News Broadcast and to all the editors and publishers of labor news- 
papers, journals, and other periodicals who have supported this Depart- 
ment’s publicity programs. 


Union Label Week 


The period of September 7 through 13 was celebrated nationally as 
“Union Label Week.” Established to promote good will and better public 
relations for all organizations affiliated with the A. F. of L., this year’s 
celebration was again an outstanding success. 

For many weeks prior to Union Label Week the Department had issued 
special news releases, photographs, special mats and posters. In addi- 
tion, Department personnel worked closely with numerous organizations 
in staging special parades, picnics, exhibits at fairs and in store windows. 

Officials of State Federations, Central Labor Unions and Union Label 
Councils went all out in encouraging many state governors and city 
mayors to issue special proclamations declaring the period of September 
7 through 13 be set aside for union label celebrations. 


Union Label Councils 


The Label Councils Division of the Department has continued to work 
throughout the country in organizing new Union Label Councils and in 
mapping union label programs for these councils to carry out. 

During the past year, representatives of this division have visited and 
worked with Central Labor Unions in establishing 46 new Label Councils 
as well as reactivating others. All Councils are now submitting monthly 
activities reports to Washington and are closely following the national 
program for union label, shop card, and union button promotion. 

The Label Councils Division, working through the various local Coun- 
cils, has conducted Savings Bond Drives, Civil Defense Education and 
Enlistment programs, Mother’s Day Hosiery Campaign, Union Label 
Week programs, and has been very active in arranging for auto, bus, 
and rail caravans to bring visitors to the Union Label Industries Show. 

The Union Label Councils are, in fact, local branches of the Union 
Label and Service Trades Department, having as objectives the bringing 
about of a greater demand for union label products and union services. 


Press Relations 


The Public Relations Division of the Union Label and Service Trades 
Department continued to carry out the Department’s extensive publicity 
campaign. In addition to issuing news releases, special articles, histories 
of various labels, photos, mats, cartoons, and posters, the division began 
issuing a monthly column to all labor newspapers called, “Speaking of 
Union Labels.” 


Numerous speaking engagements were handled by this division, as 
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well as the establishment of many new contacts in the news, radio and TV 
fields. 


The writers and photographers working in this division have worked 
closely on union label campaigns with several affiliates of the Department 
and have developed publicity material for many A. F. of L. organizations. 

Inserts for the highly successful billboards placed by the Department 
in union halls throughout the country have been shipped out quarterly to 
promote the labels, shop cards, and union buttons, as well as radio spot 
announcements and public service programs. 


Women’s Auxiliaries 


The American Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor has been 
making steady progress during the past year in gaining affiliates and in 
promoting the cause of all things union. 

This splendid organization, with an outstanding leadership, is con- 
stantly engaged in economic, political, and social fields. In union label 
activities this organization leads in attracting the housewives of the 
nation to its various programs. 


AFL Union Label Industries Show 


The 1953 AFL Union Label Industries Show in Minneapolis drew 400,- 
900 spectators from the Twin Cities and surrounding states. This was the 
largest attendance ever recorded in a city of comparable size. 

The show kept its long-standing reputation of being the world’s great- 
est giveaway show. Hundreds upon thousands of valuable prizes and 
souvenirs were given out to the capacity crowds. 

A record number of exhibitors participated in the giant exhibition with 
an outstanding number of colorful and educational displays. As in the 
past, the exhibits demonstrating the various skills of AFL members were 
most popular. Over the period of years the show has been in existence, 
more and more exhibitors have turned to “live” exhibits to draw a greater 
number of ‘spectators to their booths. 

Thé 1954 show will be held next April in Los Angeles, California, at 
the Pan Pacific Auditorium, one of the most modern exhibit halls in the 
country. The record number of booth reservations to date indicates that 
1954 will be the year of one of our greatest Union Label Industries Shows. 


Future Program 

This year heavy emphasis will be laid on the Label Clubs, under the 
direct sponsorship of the Label Councils over the nation. 

The organization of new Label Councils will be suspended while the 
work of consolidation of those organized in the past two years will be 
stressed. 

Guide, the Department’s new magazine, will make its appearance and 
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thereafter we shall attempt to bring out our Caravan which, through lack 
of personnel and funds, we have been forced to retard. 

The general routine of the Department on education and information 
will go on and our billboard idea will definitely be continued as a quarterly 
feature. 


A. F. OF L. SERVICES TO THE COMMUNITY 


Workers and the community are not separate. The largest group 
making up the community are wage-earners and their families. Com- 
munity progress is, therefore, intimately bound up with the advance- 
ment in the welfare of those who depend on wages for their livelihood. 
Everything that unions do to gain better wages, steadier employment 
and greater leisure helps to improve living standards of the entire 
community and enable it to grow. The communities where workers 
have the best wages and working conditions are the most prosperous. 
Higher wages in the community mean better business. For it is 
the buying power of the wage-earner that provides the market for 
the farmer’s products, and for the whole range of products, appliances, 
and services whose production keeps turning the wheels of industry and 
trade. Better incomes and greater leisure for workers also create a 
demand for better homes and more attractive surroundings. 

To make the community a better place to live has been a foremost 
purpose of the A. F. of L. since its inception. Our concern as a labor 
organization has not been confined to the welfare of labor alone. From 
the outset, we have proposed and supported programs and _ policies 
designed to raise the general living standard, to provide for better com- 
munity organization, and to enlarge the needed community services. 

The major share of responsibility for the development of public 
schools in this country belongs to organized labor. In the days when 
schooling was available only to the children of the well-to-do, unions 
fought for free public schools so that children of wage-earners could 
have equal educational opportunities. Throughout the years labor 
persisted in its efforts to develop and improve facilities for practical 
and realistic vocational training. It was the trade union movement 
also that conducted the successful campaign for free school textbooks. 

Enactment of child labor laws and of compulsory school attend- 
ance laws secured by organized labor took the children of wage- 
earners out of factories and mines and enabled them to get the necessary 
schooling. 

For the past forty years the A. F. of L. has supported federal aid for 
education. Year after year it has urged enactment of laws which would 
help eliminate inequalities in the ability of particular communities to 
maintain a high standard of education. 

For many years the A. F. of L. and its unions have urged the provi- 
sion of public playgrounds and community recreational facilities to give 
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all youngsters an equal chance for healthy development and to help 
take the children off the streets and alleys breeding delinquency and 
crime. Through the work of the Children’s Bureau, established on 
A. F. of L. initiative, the White House Conferences on Children and 
Youth, the National Conference on Family Life, and many other na- 
tional and local activities, the A. F. of L. and its affiliates have helped 
develop programs of action urgently needed to help raise standards of 
child welfare, to deal with the causes of juvenile delinquency and to 
develop opportunities of healthy growth to the nation’s youth. 


For many years the A. F. of L. has spearheaded the drive for better 
medical services and health facilities in order to bring medical care within 
the financial reach of every American family. Its unremitting drive to 
broaden Social Security has helped to strengthen the economic status of 
the aged, the dependent and the unemployed in the community. 


The A. F. of L. has pioneered in the development of programs that 
would help provide better housing to low-income families and to help 
clear the diseasé-breeding slums and to make possible sound planning 
and redevelopment of cities for future growth. 


City Central Labor Unions in 825 cities and towns throughout the 
country make it possible for union members, through their elected dele- 
gates, to develop policies and to present proposals to city councils and 
other municipal authorities for community improvements. The A. F. of 
L. is the only national organjzation that provides such means for effec- 
tive representation to wage-earners not only as workers, but also as con- 
sumers and citizens. This representation is reinforced by the protection 
of workers’ interests as citizens through State Federations of Labor in all 
of our states, as well as through A. F. of L.’s national officers and its 
national legislative committee before Congress. 


Labor’s participation in the community affairs has greatly increased 
in recent years. In a growing number of cities and towns representatives 
of our Central Labor Unions are serving on the boards of Community 
Chests and Community Welfare Councils. The A. F. of L. is also repre- 
sented nationally in the Community Chests and Councils of America. It 
works with the United Defense Fund in the task of fund-raising for the 
USO and the United Community Defense Services, which groups various 
health and welfare agencies striving to improve conditions in the com- 
munities whose needs have been intensified by the defense activity. La- 
bor, contributing through unions and employment channels, provides the 
major share of funds for community welfare services. 


We call upon our Central Labor Unions, our local affiliates and our 
members to increase union participation in the development of sound 
programs to better serve community welfare needs and to improve com- 
munity services. Central Labor Unions should establish standing Com- 
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mittees on Community Service to make their efforts more effective in the 
future. 


CONCLUSION 


Announcement that Soviet Russia now possesses the hydrogen bomb, 
as well as other atomic weapons, serves to underline our present danger. 
Let us do everything in our power at this Convention to unify the 
forces of labor, to adopt programs that will strengthen our nation and 
to formulate policies which will promote the cause of freedom and 
peace throughout the world. 

Our big job at hand is to help preserve the free way of life. We 
can fulfill our responsibility by remaining true to our principles and 
by working together with men of good will throughout the free world 
for our common salvation. 


Fraternally submitted, 


GEORGE MEANY, 
President. 


MATTHEW WOLL, CHARLES J. MacGOWAN, 
First Vice President. Eighth Vice President. 
GEO. M. HARRISON, 


Second Vice President. 


DANIEL J. TOBIN, 


HERMAN WINTER, 


Ninth Vice President. 


Third Vice President. D. W. TRACY, 
HARRY C. BATES, Tenth Vice President. 
Fourth Vice President. WILLIAM L. McFETRIDGE, 
W. C. BIRTHRIGHT, Eleventh Vice President. 


Fifth Vice President. 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
W. C. DOHERTY, 


Binth Viee Peeclient. Twelfth Vice President. 
DAVID DUBINSKY, DAVE BECK, 
Seventh Vice President. Thirteenth Vice President. 


WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like 
to also announce at this time that 
through the courtesy of the joint Coun- 
cil of Teamsters No. 13, the St. Louis 
Labor Health Institute is offering its 
facilities through a First Aid Station 
during the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. This First Aid 
Station is located on the mezzanine 
floor in the rear of the Convention 
Hall. It closes at 5 p.m. daily. All the 
delegates, in addition, are invited to 
visit the St. Louis Labor Health In- 
stitute at 1127 Pine Street during this 
convention. All of this work is under 
the chairmanship of Harold J. Gibbons, 
and representatives of the joint coun- 
cils of Teamsters of St. Louis. 

I have one further announcement at 
this time by Secretary Schnitzler. 
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TIME LIMIT FOR INTRODUCTION 
OF RESOLUTIONS 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
SCHNITZLER: The Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee has requested 
— the following announcement be 
made: 


The sub-committee appointed by the 
Ixecutive Council to pass on late reso- 
lutions has recommended that no reso- 
lutions be accepted for consideration 
following this afternoon’s session. 

This recommendation has been found 
necessary due to the increasing amount 
of work placed on the members of the 
Resolutions Committee. Each year, as 
the work has increased, the members 
of the Resolutions Committee who are 
also delegates to the Convention, have 


found it almost impossible to attend 
and participate in the convention ses- 
sions. 

The Executive Council sub-commit- 
tee feels that this is an imposition on 
the members of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee and, therefore, recommends that 
5 p.m. this afternoon be the deadline 
on the acceptance of late resolutions 
for action by this convention. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. Is there any discussion? Hear- 
ing no discussion, we will proceed to 
a vote. 


The motion was seconded and unan- 
imously carried. 


At 12:30 p.m. the Convention reces- 
sed to 2:30 o’clock, p.m. 
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FIRST DAY—-MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Convention convened at 2:35 


p.m., President Meany presiding. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes Secretary Treasurer Schnitzler 
for the reading of two messages to the 
Convention, and for the submission of 
supplementary reports of the Executive 
Council. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


_ Secretary Schnitzler read the follow- 
ing: 

Dusseldorf, Sept. 18, 1953, A. F. of L 
Convention, St. Louis, Missouri. 


The German Federation of Trade 
Unions send brotherly greetings to 
your convention and wishes you and 
all your organizations success in your 
struggle for liberty and social justice 


WALTER FREITAG 
President 


Brussels 


President George Meany 
A. F. of L. Convention 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri 


To our very great regret neither the 
President nor the General Secretary of 
the ICFTU is able to attend this year’s 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. Our duties call us to the far 
east where meetings are taking place 
which we have promised to attend and 
the dates of which clash with that of 
the convention of the A. F. of L., as 
well as those of other affiliated organi- 
zations. On behalf of the ICFTU we 
beg to send fraternal greetings to the 
convention of the A. F. of L., which to- 
day is the largest trade union center 
in the ICFTU, which now has affiliates 
in 75 different countries, with more 
applications still coming in. We de- 
Sire to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing our deepfelt gratitude to the 
A. F. of L. and its affiliates for the 
contribution they have made toward 
the progress of the free trade union 
movement the world over, and for their 
energetic action in promoting univer- 
sal peace based upon human rights and 
freedoms. The struggle for these free- 
doms and against oppression of every 
kind, coupled with the improvement of 
working and living conditions is the 
constant concern of the ICFTU. The 
Stockholm congress has once again 
shown that the free trade unions are 
united in their desire and determina- 
tion to fight for social justice and for 
democratic development against dic- 
tatorship, whether communist, military, 
or otherwise. In that world wide 
struggle for human dignity we are 
certain of the continued support and 
leadership of the American Federation 
of Labor whose participation is indis- 








pensable for the achievement of our 
noble aims. 


OMAR BECU 
President 


J. H. OLDENBROEK 
General Secretary 


International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions 


Supplemental Reports of Executive 
Council 


Secretary Schnitzler read the follow- 
ing: 


Supplemental Report of the Executive 
Council on the Affairs of the 
International Longshoremen’s 
Association 


For many months past, the New York 
State Crime Commission and _ other 
agencies of the federal, state, and local 
governments have conducted an exten- 
sive investigation into the many al- 
leged illegal practices existing on the 
New York and New Jersey water 
fronts, 


The evidence adduced under oath dis- 
closes a most shocking state of affairs, 
proving that gangsters or criminals 
had obtained a strangle’ hold on the 
whole operations of handling ship car- 
goes on the piers of Greater New York 
Harbor, including the workers and the 
unions composing the _ International 
Longshoremen’s Association. A detailed 
history of these facts is contained in 
the Executive Council’s Report to this 
Convention, on pages 30 to 59 inclu- 
sive. 


Faced with this deplorable situation, 
your Executive Council was confronted 
with the duty of cleansing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor of such 
gangster elements and also of protect- 
ing the freedom and the opportunities 
of the decent workers saddled with 
these many vicious practices. Accord- 
ingly, on February 3, 1953, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Executive 
Council addressed a communication to 
the officers and members of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, 
detailing certain specific directives 
which it would be necessary for the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion to comply with in order to remain 
in affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. From that time until 
the present, there has been a volum- 
inous exchange of correspondence, in- 
numerable conferences, and every rea- 
sonable and practical effort has been 
used to persuade the ILA to comply 
with the Executive Council’s directives, 
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but instead of the situation improving, 
if anything, it has grown worse. 


For all of the foregoing reasons, it 
is the conclusion of the Executive 
Council that this Convention revoke 
the charter of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association and that the 
Executive Council be directed to issue 
a charter for a new organization of 
longshoremen, under such conditions 
and such regulations as will assure the 
conduct and the control of said organi- 
zation, within its proper jurisdiction, 
by the decent elements on the water- 
front, free from racketeering, gang- 
sterism, crime and corruption. 
Resolu- 


Referred to Committee on 


tions. 


Constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor 


The constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor has not been re- 
vised for a number of years. Many of 
its provisions appear outmoded; others 
appear to need clarification. Further- 
more, changes appear to be desirable 
to meet the changing conditions and 
circumstances of the past years, 


The Executive Council feels that the 
time has come, in the interest of the 
Federation, that a thorough study be 
made of our constitution for the pur- 
pose of clarification and moderniza- 
tion and, therefore, requests that the 
Council be authorized to make a study 
of the constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor during the forth- 
coming year with a view to proposing 
revision thereof to be considered by the 
1954 convention for adoption by that 
body. 

Law. 


Referred to Committee on 


Selection of Convention City 


Because of the increasing difficulty 
which the officers have experienced 
in obtaining adequate facilities for 
conventions, it is the opinion of the 
Executive Council that the convention 
city should be selected two years in 
advance. We, therefore, recommend 
the amendment of Section 1, Article 
III of the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to read “The 
convention of the Federation shall 
meet annually at 10:00 A.M. on the 
third Monday in September at such 
place as the delegates have selected at 
a preceding convention.” 


In order to carry out the intent of 
this amendment, we further recom- 
mend that the delegates assembled at 
this convention select the convention 
cities for 1954 and 1955. 


Referred to Committee on 
tions. 


Resolu- 


Retirement Provisions for A. F. of L. 
Officers 


The Executive Council has. given 
consideration to the matter of making 
suitable provision for our President 
and Secretary-Treasurer in the event 
of their retirement from office. No 
provision is contained in the American 
Federation of Labor pension plan for 
the protection of these executive offi- 
cers. Provision should be made to re- 
tain the benefit of the continued ad- 
vice and consultation of the President 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, or either of 
them, in the event of their retirement. 
Such services in an advisory capacity 
would be of inestimable value to the 
American Federation of Labor. 


We, therefore, recommend that the 
Constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be amended to include 
the above named subject matter. 


Referred to Committee on Law. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair at 
this time recognizes Chairman Robin- 
son of the Committee on Rules and 
Order of Business for a report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ORDER OF 
BUSINESS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN ROBIN- 
SON: Mr. President, the Committee on 
Rules and Order of Business is now 
ready to report. The report will be 
read by Secretary of the Committee 
Joseph P. Clark, delegate to this Con- 
vention. 


Committee Secretary Clark submitted 
the following report: 


Rule 1. The convention shall be 
called to order at 9:30 a.m., and re- 
main in session until 12 noon, recon- 
vening at 2 p.m., and remain in session 
until 5:30 p.m., on the following days: 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thairs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, if necessary. 


Rule 2. Any delegate failing to fill 
in his attendance card within 30 min- 
utes after the convention is called to 
order shall be marked absent, but in 
the event of unavoidable absence, he 
may so report to the Secretary and be 
marked present. 


Rule 3. If a delegate while speak- 
ing be called to order, he shall at the 
request of the chair take his seat until 
the question of order is decided. 


Rule 4. Should two or more dele- 
gates rise at the same time to speak. 
the chair shall decide who is entitled 
to the floor. 

Rule 5. No delegate shall interrupt 
another in his remarks, except to raise 
a point of order, 
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Rule 6. A delegate shall not speak 
more than twice upon a question until 
all who wish to speak have had an 
opportunity to do so. 


Rule 7. A delegate shall not speak 
more than twice upon the same ques- 
tion without permission from the con- 
vention. 


Rule 8. 
gates the 
submit it in 


Rule 9. It shall require at least 20 
delegates to move the previous ques- 
tion. 


Rule 10. A roll call on any motion 
shall be called at the request of 10 
percent of the delegates present. 


Rule 11. Speeches shall be limited 
to 10 minutes, but the time of speak- 
ing may be extended by a vote of the 
convention. 


At the request of five dele- 
mover of a motion shall 
writing. 


tule 12. A motion shall not be open 
for discussion until it has been sec- 
onded and stated from the chair. 


Rule 13. A motion to lay on the 
table shall not be debatable, except 
as limited by Robert’s Rules of Order. 


Rule 14. A motion to reconsider 
shall not be entertained unless made 
by a delegate who voted with the ma- 
jority, and shall receive a majority 
vote. 


Rule 15. All resolutions shall bear 
the signature of the introducer and 
the title of the organization he repre- 
sents and shall be submitted in tripli- 
cate form. 


Rule 16. No motion or 
shall be voted upon until the mover 
or introducer has had a chance to 
speak upon it if he or she so desires. 


Rule 17. The reports of committees 
shall be subject to amendments and 
substitutes from the floor of the cen- 
vention, the same as other motions 
and resolutions. 


Rule 18. When a question is pend- 
ing before the convention no motion 
shall be in order except to adjourn, to 
refer, for the previous question, to 
postpone indefinitely, to postpone for 
a certain time, to divide or amend, 
which motions shall have preference 
in the order named, 


Rule 19. When a roll call has been 
taken and all delegates present have 
had an opportunity to record their 
votes, the ballot shall be declared 
closed, 

Rule 20. 


resolution 


When a roll call ballot has 
been ordered, no adjournment shall 
take place until the result has been 
announced. 

Rule 21. Robert’s Rules of Order 
shall be the guide on all matters not 
herein provided for. 

Committee Secretary Clark moved 
the adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: That com- 
pletes the work on the work of the 
Committee on Rules and Order of Busi- 
ness. The committee is discharged with 
the thanks of the convention. 


Woll of the Resolutions 
wishes to make an an- 


Chairman 
Committee 
nouncement., 


CHAIRMAN WOLL: The Committee 
on Resolutions has been meeting since 
Thursday on the resolutions that have 
been presented to the convention prior 
to its opening and is well on with 
matters in the Council’s report re- 
ferred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. The Committee is now meeting 
in Room 6 and anyone who wishes to 
be heard by the Resolutions Commit- 
tee on any subject in which they are 
interested will please come to Room 6 
now. 


Committee Chairman Tobin of the 
Committee on Law announced that 
that committee would meet Tuesday 
morning 10:00 a.m., Room 7. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have all 
heard the announcement of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Laws. I 
wish the members of that committee 
would report at the time and place 
designated by the Chairman. 


For many years it has been the 
custom of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress to exchange fraternal 
delegates at the annual meeting of 
these two organizations. The Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress is an inde- 
pendent free national trade union cen- 
ter representing the workers of Can- 
ada, It has been inexistence for many 
more years than has the American 
Federation of Labor. During all the 
years of the co-existence of these two 
organizations we have maintained a 
friendly relationship with them that 
is thoroughly in keeping with the 
friendly working relationship between 
the Canadian Commonwealth and the 
United States of America. 


So it is with extreme pleasure that 
I at this time present the badge of 
this Convention to the fraternal dele- 
gate of the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress, Brother Gordon C. Cushing, 
Secretary-Treasurer of that organiza- 
tion, 


MR. GORDON C. CUSHING 


(Secretary of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada) 
Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Guests, 


Fellow Trade Unionists: I deem it a 
great honor and privilege to have been 
elected at the recent Convention of 
The Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada to this Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. It will af- 
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ford me the pleasure of meeting with 
a large number of International Of- 
ficers, whom I have not been able to 
meet during my term of office as 
General Secretary-Treasurer. I have 
had the opportunity of visiting your 
country on a number of occasions since 
being elected an Officer of the Con- 
gress, but this week will be a 
particularly good chance to renew 
acquaintances with those I have met 
before and make new friends in this 
great labor movement. My journey to 
your convention has more than been 
justified already by listening to your 
inspiring address this morning. 

I dislike very much and hesitate to 
follow a prepared script, but on such 
an important occasion as this, I feel 
that it would be wise to do so. I would 
like to talk about this land to the 
north of yours, known as Canada; an 
area of some 3,600,000 square miles, 
populated by some 15,000,000 people. 
This, in comparison to the United 
States of America with some 3,000,000 
square miles and a population of over 
150,000,000 people. 


Canada has been a conservative coun- 
try. I do not mean in politics, but in 
the approach and outlook of its people, 
particularly in industrial development. 
Until the Second World War, it was 
primarily an agricultural country. The 
War, however, changed this materially, 
and the industrial growth and develop- 
ment has been tremendous during the 
past ten years. National income has 
increased greatly every year and now 
industry has expanded rapidly. During 
the past year the National Wealth in- 
creased by some 16% and the labor 
force of the country grew to five and a 
half million people, approximately one- 
third of the population. It is very in- 
teresting to look across that land and 
see some of the developments which 
are taking place. 


In the far west, ranking as one of 
the largest projects of its kind in the 
world, British Columbia’s new alumi- 
num industry, together with its hydro 
electric development, is making rapid 
strides to take its place in Canada’s 
expanding industrial picture. When 
this project is carried to its final stage, 
which is still some years hence, it will 
provide an _ ultimate 1,600,000 firm 
horsepower and result in the produc- 
tion of 500,000 metric tons of aluminum 
per year. It is worth mentioning at 
this point that the construction work- 
ers in this job are 100% organized into 
A. F. of L. and T.L.C. Unions. 


Canada is essentially a forest country 
and British Columbia is also Canada’s 
top lumber producer, Canadian lumber 
output reached an all-time high in 1952, 
with a cut of approximately 6,780,000- 
000 board feet. 


Moving on to the Prairie Provinces 
of Canada, there has been a marked 
industrial growth, highlighted by swift 
development of the gigantic petro- 


chemical industry and important new 
gas and oil fields have been accom- 
panied by high levels of farm income 
and a mushrooming population. Al- 
berta, particularly, has had a tremen- 
dous expansion and largely as a result 
of oil royalties and the sale of oil and 
gas leases—Alberta has become the 
first debt-free province in Canada. I 
doubt if any State in the Union can 
make a similar claim. Investments in 
Alberta last year by all sources, in- 
cluding primary industry, construction, 
utilities, trade, finance, housing and 
commercial, totalled some 550 million 
dollars, which was an increase of ap- 
proximately 17% over the _ previous 
year. 


One of Canada’s great’ industrial 
areas has sprung up immediately east 
of Edmonton, in the northern part of 
the Province, in the vicinity of the 
three great new oil refineries. Here, 
rapid progress is being made on a cel- 
lulose acetate plant, a polythine plant 
and numerous other industries in the 
area are under way or contemplated. 
This is a tremendous field for the 
chemical workers. Again the workers 
are organized into A. F. of L. and 
Trades and Labor Congress Unions. 


Alberta, of course, has always been a 
source of coal for Canada, possessing 
three-quarters of Canada’s known coal 
reserves. It is keenly interested in 
new ways of exploiting this vast fuel 
resource. United States interests are 
reported to be planning extensive ex- 
aminations this year of coal deposits 
in Southwestern Alberta, and South- 
eastern British Columbia. This step 
is being taken because of a water 
shortage for electrical power in the 
United States Pacific Northwest. In- 
dustrialists of the Northwest States 
are reported concerned over the evi- 
dent limitations to the expansion of 
hydro power in the future. They feel 
they must eventually turn to steam 
generated power plants which could be 
supplied with coal produced cheaply 
from easily mined areas. Alberta pos- 
sesses vast readily accessible deposits 
of high grade coal. 


The economic fabric of Saskatche- 
wan, of course, is based on agriculture 
and well was this proven in the past 
two years. In 1951, a record cash farm 
income of over $600,000,000 was rea- 
lized and in 1952 this cash farm income 
rose to another new high of close to 
$700,000,000. Wheat, the basis of Sas- 
katchewan’s farm economy, grew in 
abundance in 1952 and the farmers 
harvested the largest crop of all time, 
close to 435,000,000 bushels. 


Slaughtering and meat packing main- 
tains its position as the leading indus- 
try in the Province of Manitoba, and 
Winnipeg is still the leading packing 
center in the west. The garment in- 
dustry continues to grow and now al- 
most every type of garment is produced 
in the Province. Winnipeg, its Capital 
City, is the fourth largest industrial 
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center in the country, surpassed only 
by Vancouver in the far west. 3esides 
being an important industrial center, 


the City has become of increasing 
importance as a distributive and whole- 
sale center. Its vast network of rail- 
way lines, highways and airports, its 
warehouses and its natural geographi- 
cal location, give it every advantage 
to make it the major distribution cen- 
ter in an area from the Head of the 
Lakes to the Rocky Mountains. 


This leads us to the Province of 
Ontario, one of our heaviest populated 
provinces and by far the most highly 
industrialized. The great hydro devel- 
opment in the Province of Ontario, 
centered particularly around Niagara 
Falls, has brought to this Province 
industry from all parts of the world. 
The Great Niagara Peninsula, gradu- 
ally becoming an industrialized area, 
rather than a fruit growing country, 
and the industrial development, along 
with the great progress in mining, has 
made the Province of Ontario by far 
the wealthiest of all our ten provinces. 


Undoubtedly the attention of indus- 
trialists in many lands is focused on 
the Province of Quebec, our French 
speaking section of Canada. The econ- 
omy of this Province has soared up- 
ward at a remarkable rate in the past 


decade, ascending without sign of 
abatement. In slightly more than a 
decade, industrial production in this 


Province has doubled. Gross value, in- 
dustrial output rose to an excess of 
seven billion dollars in 1952. 


A potent mainstay of Quebec’s econ- 
omy and the Province’s leading in- 
dustry is the forest industry. This in- 
cludes the output of pulp, paper and 
sawmills, together with timber cutting 
and lumbering operations and it is 
second only to the Province of British 
Columbia in this regard. Quebec's 
water power resources have played a 
primary role in this Province’s in- 
dustrial development. They represent 
about 60% of the total power produc- 
tion in Canada. Thanks to the magni- 


tude of power facilities, hundreds of 
new factories have been established 
in Quebec and existing plants have 


had no fear of being unable to main- 
tain production at full capacity for 
lack of power. More of this energy is 
being harnessed every year. The past 
decade has seen the output of Quebec’s 
mining industry more than doubie in 


value. This year’s production is esti- 
mated at $250,000,000, or twice the 
five year average for 1945 to 1949. 


Great 
Gaspe, 


new areas, like 
are being 


People of New Brunswick and the 
Maritimes are beginning to detect an 
emerging parallel between base metal 
finds in 1953 and the wooden ships 
of the late 19th Century. The reason 
is that the base metal deposits of 
Northern New Brunswick may mean 


Ungava and the 
developed. 


for this Province a return to the ecv- 


nomic she 


self-sufficiency enjoyed 
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during the great era of the building 
of the clipper ships. 


One authority takes the position that 
the Bathurst scene, which is in the 
northern part of the Province, should 
be regarded simply as the focal point 
of an expanding field of mining ac- 
tivity. The expanding field will be de- 


fined by increasing concentric rings, 
using Bathurst as the center. 
Prospectors with their utter disre- 


gard for distance, this year are graphi- 
cally showing Canada’s land mass to 
be a gigantic claim, roughly 4,000 miles 
long by 1,000 miles wide. More than 
76,500 claims have been staked in the 
first six months of this year, which 
is almost three times last year’s six 
month figure of 27,893. New Brunswick 
virtually ignored by mining mea until 
a few short months ago, has seen 
feverish staking activity. About 30,000 
claims have been staked as base metal 
prospects in the first half of the year. 
In the same period last year onlv 841 
claims were recorded in the Maritimes. 

With this expansion of our country, 
the eyes of your 150,000,000 people 
have been upon us, 


I read an article recently, which said 
in part: “Admission of the New York 
Times that Canada is a partner and 
an ally and not the 49th State of the 
Union, is indeed a gracious g-»sture, 
but there are still some of the 159,000,- 
000 Americans who regard the Do- 
minion as a poor country cousin who 
should bring in the flour sacks and 
raw wool for a benevolent friend to 
make into something useful.” This is 
not the thinking of your labor move- 
ment, I am sure. 





The Times editorial points ont that 
the reason most things are taken for 
granted between the United States and 
Canada, is that our relations have been 
friendly for so long and they are 
necessarily close. Our economies are 
getting more and more interwoven as 
Canada’s expansion goes On and on, 
and as each others best customers, our 
economies must react similarly. 


Another phase of Canadian-United 
States relations, which gives cause for 
thought, is the report of our Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, that United States 
residents own 52% of Canada’s petro- 
leum industry. About one-third of our 
manufacturing industries belong to 
Americans and 39% of our mines and 
smelters. Most Canadians are more 
than a little shaken by these statistics, 
but they aren’t as black as they look. 
The share of non-resident ownership 
of Canadian investments has been de- 
clining, and much of the largest part 
of the higher level of advancement ac- 
tivity in Canada in recent years has 
been financed by Canadians. 


True enough new United States trade 
barriers are now hitting Canada. Some 
of them, like the dairy products ban, 
are blows below the belt and tney will 
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serve as a warning to Canadians to 
take stock at home. The possibility ofa 
considerable heightening on trade bar- 
riers by the United States, is a very 
real danger. It would seem like a good 
time to establish some sort of recipro- 
cal tariff structure or perhaps an ex- 
port quota for shipments of nickel, 
asbestos and other vitai materials to 
your country, linking it tightly with 
the fluctuations in United States duties 
on zine, lead, dairy products and 
grains. 

Now let me turn to another phase 
of our country, that is our Govern- 
ment, or forms of Government. The 
recent Federal Election, held the same 
day as the opening of our 68th Annual 
Convention, clearly indicated the vast 
majority of Canadians favor the Lib- 
eral Party which has formed the Gov- 
ernment of Canada since 1936. The 
domination or trend of our Federal 
politics does not stretch to the pro- 
vincial level. Our country is not a 
two-party country. We have five dif- 
ferent political philosophies in the pro- 
vincial field. There are Liberals, Con- 
servatives, Social Credit, Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation and Union 
National. It is rather interesting to 
travel across our country and see the 
political philosophies which presently 
form our Provincial Governments. In 
the far west, in the Provinces of 
British Columbia and Alberta, Social 
Credit is the Government; in Saskatch- 
ewan, it is the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation; in Manitoba, it is 
Liberal; in Ontario it is Conservative; 
in Quebec it is Union National; in 
New Brunswick it is Conservative and 
in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland, it is Liberal. For 
this reason our Congress has main- 
tained its non-partisan political po- 
sition. 

From a National level, it might be 
said that Canada is well on the way 
to being a Socialist State and the re- 
cent Federal Election would indicate 
that our people favor this trend. Our 
National Broadcasting is state-owned 
and controlled. Our major airline serv- 
ice, as well as our largest railroad 
system, is government controlled. 
Crown corporations operate in many 
fields with success and this carries 
on down to the Provincial level. 


On one of our visits to your country 
recently, discussion centered around 
the welfare program and social secur- 
ity in Canada and the form of financ- 
ing such a program, During our dis- 
cussions, interest was expressed in 
this type of information and |] thought 
you might be interested in a few of 
the highlights here today. 

In the formation of our country, a 
document was drafted known as the 
British North America Act, which sets 
out the relations between Federal und 
Provincial Governments, and which, on 
many occasions, has been a serious 
stumbling block to a more rapid de- 
velopment of our country. Provincial 


Governments have a great deal of 
autonomy under the British North 
America Act and have the right of 
enacting a good deal of legislation, 
with the result that we have little 
uniformity in labor legislation for ex- 
ample. On the other hand, however, 
it has been possible for the Provincial 
Governments and Federal Government 
to meet from time to time and work 
out satisfactory legislation on a Na- 
tional level. 


I would like to touch on some of 
the social legislation which is now in 
force on a National level. 


The Family Allowances Act of 1944, 
was introduced as a basic social se- 
curity measure, designed to assist in 
providing equal opportunity for all 
Canadian children. The allowances, 
which involve no means test, are paid 
entirely out of the Federal Consolidat- 
ed Revenue Fund and are not part of 
taxable income under income tax, al- 
though the tax exemption for children 
eligible for the allowance is less than 
other children. Under the Act, allow- 
ances are payable in respect to every 
child below the age of sixteen years 
who was born in Canada or has been 
a resident of the country for one year, 
or whose father or mother was domi- 
ciled in Canada for three years. Ilm- 
mediately following the birth of the 
child, payment is made monthly and 
normally to the mother, although any 
person who _ substantially maintains 
the child, may be paid the allowance 
on his behalf. The allowances are paid 
at the monthly rate of $5.00 for each 
child under six years; $6.00 for each 
child from six to nine years; $7.00 for 
each child from ten to twelve years 
and $8.00 for each child from thirteen 
to fifteen years. 


Under the Old Age Security Act of 
1951, effective January, 1952, a uni- 
versal pension of $40.00 is payable by 
the Federal Government, to all per- 
sons aged 70 and over, subject only to 
a residence qualification. The resi- 
dent requirement is 20 years immedi- 
ately preceding commencement of a 
pension, with certain temporary ab- 
sences allowed. The program is fin- 
anced on a pay-as-you-go basis. Pay- 
ment of the pension is made from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund and 
charged to the Old Age Security Fund 
Account. The income of the Old Age 
Security Fund is derived from three 
sources. First, there is a 2% tax on 
personal taxable income, that is, on 
income less exemptions and deductions. 
The maximum tax per person is $60.00 
per annum. The Fund will also receive 
the amount collected by 2% tax on 
corporate taxable income and the pro- 
ceeds of a 2% sales tax. The latter 
tax is not new, but is simply an ear- 
marking of one-fifth of the existing 
sales tax of 10%. The Minister of 
Finance may authorize temporary 
loans to the Old Age Security Fund, 
subject to repayment by it whenever 
he may direct. 
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The Unemployment Insurance Act of 
1940, which came into operation on 
July ist, 1941, applies to all employed 
persons with but a few exceptions. 
Benefits computed under unemploy- 
ment insurance is the average rate 
for the 180 most recent daily contri- 
butions paid by an insured person dur- 
ing the two years immediately pre- 
ceding the date of his claim. The 
weekly rates of benefit for respective 
earning classes now range from a mini- 
mum of $8.00 to a maximum of $24.00 
per week, 

To finance Unemployment Insurance 
employes and employers make equal 
contributions for the payment of both 
of which the employer is responsible. 
On behalf of his insured employe, the 
employer pays contributions by buying 
stamps or meter impressions from the 
post offices and reimburses himself 
for the employes’ share of the con- 
tribution by pay deductions. The 
stamps are affixed to the employes’ 
insurance books and range from 36c 
to $1.08 per week. The Federal Gov- 
ernment pays from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund an amount equal to 
one-fifth of the aggregate contribu- 
tions of the employers and their em- 
ployes. Other income includes interest 
earned on investments, revenue from 
the sale of securities and sundry rev- 
enue. As at July 31st this year there 
was an excess of $875,000,000 on de- 
posit in the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund. When the Unemployment In- 
surance rates were originally estab- 


lished, it was anticipated that approxi- 
mately 11% of the labor force would 


be unemployed at all times, Because 
of the high industrial development of 
our country during the past ten years, 
the labor force has had a high em- 
ployment record and unemployment 
has averaged slightly less than 4%. 
The result is that the balance of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund has in- 
creased more rapidly than anticipated. 
Unemployment Insurance compensation 
can be paid up to one year anda 
recent amendment provides’ benefit 
during illness as well. 

The Old Age Assistance Act of 1951, 
effective January, 1952, provides for 
financial aid to the provinces towards 
the provision of assistance not ex- 
ceeding $40.00 a month, to persons 
aged 65 to 69, subject to a residence 
qualification, Within the limits of the 
Federal Act, each province is free to 
fix the amount of the maximum as- 
sistance payable, the maximum income 
allowed, and other conditions of eligi- 
bility. 

The Blind Persons’ Act of 1951, ef- 
fective January, 1952, provides for 
financial aid to the provinces towards 
the provision of allowances, not ex- 
ceeding $40.00 per month, to blind per- 
sons 21 or over subject to a residence 
qualification, The regulations with re- 
gard to blind persons are similar to 
those for the Old Age Security Act 
and the Old Age Assistance Act. 

You will recall during my relating 
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of the various social security plans 
that the Old Age Security Act, the 
Old Age Assistance Act, and the Blind 
Persons’ Act, all were passed in 1951. 
I should say to you that a complete 
revision of the Old Age Pensions Act 
of 1927 was made during that session 
of Parliament. The Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, who originally 
fostered old age pensions in Canada, 
can take full credit for the enactment 
of the new legislation. The same can 
be said of Unemployment Insurance. 

In the provineial field, all provinces 
have workmen’s compensation Jegisla- 
tion. These provincial Acts, differing 
in some respects, were modelled from 
the original Ontario Act of 1914 and 
have many eommon features. The laws 
provide for the payment of compensa- 
tion and for free medical care for an 
injury to a workman by an accident 
arising out of and in the course of 
employment, and for specified indus- 
trial diseases. Where a workman is 
killed, a lump sum and funeral grants 
are made, as well as monthly pay- 
ments to survivors. Free medical care 
in all provinces include surgical, nurs- 
ing and hospital services, and in cer- 
tain provinces, other services, such as, 
transportation of the injured or treat- 
ment by osteopaths. Rehabilitation 
services are provided to the extent 
considered by the Provincial Board to 
be expedient. Awards are made by 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, upon which labor has repre- 
sentation in all provinces and whose 
decisions are final and not subject to 
review by courts. A Federal Act pro- 
vides that Government Employes are 
covered under the Act of the province 
in which the accident occurs. 

The rate of compensation for total 
disablement, both permanent and tem- 
porary, is, in all provinces, except 
Ontario and Saskatchewan, a weekly 
payment equal to 66%.% of the average 
weekly earnings. In Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan it is 75%. 

All Acts are of the collective liabil- 
ity type, that is, the employers in each 
group of employers, are collectively 
liable for the payment of compensa- 
tion for workmen in that group. Em- 
ployers are required to contribute to 
an accident fund from which compen- 
sation and medical aid are paid. No 
contributions from employes, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, are permitted. In 
all provinces, the province underwrites 
the solvency of the fund. 

All provinces have statutory provi- 
sion for allowances to enable certain 
needy mothers to remain at home to 
care for their dependent children, The 
first Act providing for this type of 
assistance was passed by Manitoba in 
1916 and four other provinces en- 
acted similar legislation between 1517 
and 1920. There is also a form of as- 
sistance or relief to unemployable per- 
sons available in every province. 

I could go on into another field of 
activity and that is health, but if 1 
were to do so I would take fzr too 
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much of the valuable time of this 


Convention, 


To complete this story, however, I 
should mention very briefly the system 
of financing our social security pro- 
gram in Canada. The main sources of 
revenue for Government, of course, is 
through taxation. personal income tax, 
corporation income tax, sucession 
duties and non-resident income tax. 
Then there is customs import duties, 
excise duties, sales tax and other ex- 
cise taxes. A married taxpayer with 
no dependents, on a $3,000 income, will 
pay $150 in taxes during 1953. On a 
$5,000 income he will pay $510 tax 
and on a $10,000 income he will pay 
$1,660. A married taxpayer, with two 
children eligible for family allowances, 
on a $3,000 income will pay $105 tax; 
on $5,000 income will pay $453 tax and 
on a $10,000 income will pay $1,582. 
The 1% of taxable income for old 
age security tax, is payable in addi- 
tion to the above amounts, Workers 
are permitted to deduct up to 2 maxi- 
mum of 10% of net income for gifts 
to charitable organizations and are 
permitted to deduct anything in, ex- 
cess of 4% of net income, which might 
have been paid during the year for 
medical expenses. Corporation income 
tax will raise just about the same 
amount of money in Canada as per- 
sonal income tax and this is computed 
on the basis of 18%, plus 2% for old 
age security tax on the first $20,000 
of profit and 47%, plus 2%, on profits 
in excess of $20,000. The third major 
taxation in Canada is sales tax and 
in this connection there is a general 
sales tax on practically everything in 
the country of 10%, 2% of which is 
specifically earmarked for old age se- 
curity, the other 8% going to con- 
solidated revenue fund. This is where 
Canadians pay the heaviest portion of 
tax. As an example, the tax on an 
automobile averages about $400. A 
Chevrolet Belair sedan, for example, 
is $390. An Oldsmobile ’88 Series, $513, 
and those who can afford to drive 
Cadillacs pay close to $700 in taxes. 
My lady pays some $35 tax on a new 
washing machine. While tax has been 
heavy the budget of our country has 
been balanced every year since World 
War II. 


In closing I should 
few words about that 
Canadian Families’—The Trades 
Labor Congress of Canada. We have 
just completed our 68th Annual Con- 
vention and December 31st, will see the 
finish of our 80th year of activity. 
Born in 18738, The Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada is without doubt 
the leader in Canadian labor, well re- 
spected by Government at all levels 
and looked to for guidance and as- 
sistance by the working people of 
our country. Representing close to half 
of all organized workers in Canada 
and they with their families make up 
the greatest family of producers and 
consumers, 


like to say a 
“Greatest of 


and 
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In recent years we have enjoyed a 
great medium of organic unity and 
good fellowship with our many affili- 
ates. The local unions and lodges of 
International Organizations look to 
the Congress for leadership in Canada, 
and, without hesitation, want to be a 
part of our movement. We operate a 
bit differently in Canada than you do 
here in the United States. We keep 
all local unions and lodges of the In- 
ternationals on our mailing lists. We 
see that information in relation to 
Canadian problems is sent direct to the 
local unions. They submit resolutions 
and have representation at our Na- 
tional Conventions and the same as 
here they participate actively in Cen- 
tral Councils and Federations of Labor. 


We in Congress have tried to give 
guidance and assistance as desired 
and our field staff has been enlarged 
considerably the past two years. New 
Departments have been established to 
look after expansion, such as, mining, 
metallurgy, aluminum, etc., which I 
have told you about. Educational fa- 
cilities have been developed and ex- 
panded, and all in all, we are trying 
to give the trade union membership 
100 cents on the dollar invested in 
union dues, 


The result is that we have had tre- 
mendous growth in membership. Dur- 
ing the last two years we have in- 
creased by some 20% and now The 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
ranks without question as the great 
trade union center in our country. 


We are experiencing greater diffi- 
culty every year advancing labor’s 
aims and goals. Those strongest of 
closed shop unions—The Medical As- 
sociation and Bar Association—are do- 
ing everything possible to retard our 
social progress. National Health In- 
surance is one of our goals but we 
find strong opposition from the medi- 
eal profession, and, on the other hand, 
lawyers worry because they can’t take 
labor disputes and workmen’s compen- 
sation cases into courts of law where 
they would be the only winners. 


Recently the President of the Cana- 
dian Bar Association addressed the 
American Bar Association in Boston 
and stated that labor matters in Can- 
ada were getting completely out of 
control because too much power was 
vested in labor boards with no appeal 
to the courts. That is not so. The Labor 
Boards know and understand labor 
problems. They are specialists in a 
specialized field and we will continue 
to take a firm stand to oppose the 
right of appeal to courts of law. 


We are happy to have the close 
working partnership and understand- 
ing with your great movement in this 
country. The International Trade Union 
Movement has a great membership in 
Canada, It is to their interest to see 
that it is well cared for. No one holds 
the title deeds to labor organization 
in our country. The legislation pro- 
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vides that workers may join the union 
of their choice and if after a reason- 
able period are dissatisfied with that 
union, may quit and join another one. 
It is not possible, therefore, for any 
organization to take the attitude that 
“they belong to us.” Nor is it possible 
to put workers into cubicles and say 
“that is the organization for you.” 
Workers must be sold trade unionism 
in our country and if it is not sold 
properly, the worker will buy else- 
where. 

I can only close this message by 
saying: “We will stay strong only so 
long as we all work together.” 

PRESIDENT MEANY: ‘Thank you 
very much, Brother Cushing, for your 
message from our neighbors across the 
border in Canada. 

President Meany recognized the Chair- 
men of the following committees for an- 
nouncements as to time and place of 
the committee meetings: 


Chairman Richard Gray, of the Com- 
mittee on Building Trades, Chairman 
George M. Harrison, of the Committee 
on Education, Chairman Leo George, of 
the Committee on Legislation, Chairman 
William McFetridge of the Committee on 
Adjustment, Chairman Herman Winter 
of the Committee on State Organizations, 
Chairman David Dubinsky, of the Com- 
mittee on Executive Council’s Report. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I 
wish to present to you another visitor. 
For fifty-eight years we have had the 
custom of exchanging fraternal de'egates 
with the British Trades Union Congress. 

The first fraternal delegate to repre- 
sent the American Federation of Labor 
at the British Trades Union Congress 
was the founder of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the late Samuel Gom- 
pers. Down through the years we have 
had a number of outstanding representa- 
tives of American Labor visit Britain, 
and in turn a number of outstanding 
members of the British Trades Union 
Congress visit the American Federation 
of Labor. The cooperation of these two 
organizations has always been important 
to free labor throughout the world. The 
continued cooperation in the future be- 
tween these two organizations is not only 
important to free labor, but everywhere 
on earth. This year we have as one of 
the representatives of British labor a 
miner, the General Secretary of the 
Lancashire area of the National Union 
of Mine Workers, a member of the Mine 
Workers for forty-four years. 

I take great pleasure in presenting the 
badge of this convention and in turn pre- 
senting to you Edwin Hall, representa- 
tive of the miners and a Fraternal Dele- 
gate to this convention from the British 
Trade Union Congress. 


MR. EDWIN HALL 


(Fraternal Delegate, British Trade 
Union Congress) 


Mr. President, delegates and friends, 
may,I say at the outset how pleased I 


am to accept this badge, and I can as- 
sure you that I shall treasure it as long 
xs I live. 

As your President has said, it is a 
period closely approaching sixty years 
that there has been an interchange of 
fraternal delegates between the British 
Trade Union Congress and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

During that period of years, this an- 
nual pilgrimage has enabled these two 
great movements not only to reciprocate 
fraternal greetings to each other, but 
it has given the opportunity to derive a 
better understanding of the workers’ 
problems, which, despite our different 
habits and customs, are common to our 
two countries and similar to any coun- 
try where capital exploits labor. 

It is indeed a great honour and priv- 
ilege to be entrusted with the pleasant 
duty of conveying to you the fraternal 
greetings of the British Trade Union 
movement, and thus become linked with 
the pioneers of both of our countries who 
have done so much, in more. difficult 
days, to cement that great bond of 
brotherhood and friendship which exists 
at this moment between our two move- 
ments. 

It is now eight years since the termi- 
nation of the Second World War, and 
the workers in all countries are still suf- 
fering from the effects of that ghastly 
struggle, some more acute than others. 

The British trade union movement, like 
yourselves, has recognized its duty in 
this respect. 

Congress and its affiliated organiza- 
tions have devoted themselves unswerv- 
ingly to two very vital aims :— 

1. Increased production. 

2. Protection of the workers’ interests. 


On one issue, however, the trade union 
movement has not compromised, it has 
registered its emphatic objection to any 
form of wage fixation by Government 
decree, it is equally as strong in the pro- 
test and against any wage freeze in a 
world of moving prices and rising profits. 


Many of the fraternal delegates from 
the T.U.C. who have attended your Con- 
gress in the past, have been miners or 
Miners’ leaders. 


As a miner myself, I am particularly 
proud to be included amongst that group 
who have blazed the trail through diffi- 
cult and dark days, when everything 
seemed hopeless, but who are now seeing 
the fruits of their struggle. 


The mining industry in Great Britain 
as you know, is nationalized. It is ad- 
ministered by a central authority known 
as the National Coal Board, of which 
there are 8 members and a Chairman. 
These people are appointed by the Min- 
ister of Fuel and Power because of their 
expert knowledge of the industry and 
human relationship. 

The coal field is divided into seven 
different areas known as Divisions, with 
their own Divisional Boards, and is com- 
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prised similar in character to the Na- 


tional Coal Board. 

It is stated within the “Coal Industry 
Nationalization Act 1946” the policy of 
the Board shall be directed to securing 

(a) the safety, health and welfare of 
persons in their employ 

(b) the benefit of the practical knowl- 
edge and experience of such persons, in 
the organization and conduct of the op- 
eration in which they are employed. 

These two points are fundamental if 
we are to have an efficient and prosper- 
ous coal industry, which is to play a 
most important role in the country’s 
economy. 

We have many critics against the form 
of ownership and administration of our 
coal industry, but I can = assure you 
there are no dissentient voices raised in 
the organized trade union and labour 
movement in Britain. 

The acid test of the success or other- 
wise of the coal industry under national- 
ization, is to analyze both systems of 
ownership and the Nation’s need for in- 
creased production. 

I have lived long enough and have had 
sufficient experience under both systems 
to be able to give a fair and well rea- 
soned judgment. 

Over 90 per cent of the power of Brit- 


ain is derived either directly or indi- 
rectly from coal, therefore, it will be 
readily seen what a major part coal 
plays in our whole economy. 

Under private ownership, for a_ period 


of 30 years prior to 1945 coal production 
had been steadily but progressively de- 
clining, until in that year, we had 
reached the very low level of 171 million 


tons. 
Men were leaving the industry in 
their thousands, because of the heart- 





break and insecurity which was the lot 
of the miner and his family. 

For a long period of years, following 
the end of World War One, tragedy, 
privation, poverty and malnutrition 
stalked through the whole of our mining 
villages and towns. 


Whole mining villages one day would 
be enjoying the feeling of steady em- 
vloyment, and the next day the entire 
place would become an industrial ceme- 


tery, with the whole population unem- 
ployed. 
The year that the coal mines came 





under state ownership the downward 
trend of production was arrested, and 
in 1946 there was an increase of 10 mil- 
lion tons, thus enabling the swing over 
from war production to production of 
peace-time goods and commodities for 
export and home consumption, to be car- 
ried through without an army of un- 
employed, 


More factories were being built, en- 
gineering shops erected, houses were be- 
ing built in their thousands, greater de- 
mand upon the electricity service was 
being made, and all these changes 





needed more coal if we as a nation must 
survive and play our part in the re- 
habilitation of the war scarred coun- 
tries. 


Between the years 1945 and 1952, 
home consumption of coal had risen in 
Britain by 30 million tons, making a 


figure for home use alone of 202 mil- 
lion tons. 
The miner had received a new deal 


under Nationalization. He responded to 
the call for more production with an ef- 
fort that was unknown before. They 
realized that Britain’s place in the front 
rank of nations depended upon them, 
and they gave their all, willingly and 
without a grouse. That idea of the sur- 
vival of the fittest has ceased to exist 
in the British Mines, rather it is a ques- 
tion of apportioning the work to be 
done. 


More machines are going into. the 
mines, better planning is taking place, 
with the result that the production of 
coal has continued on the’ increase, 
showing a figure of 21414 million tons 
in 1952. 

The safety and health of tie miners 
are the first consideration. It is real- 
ized that only a healthy and centented 
employee can give of his best 

It is of paramount importance to any 
labor force, that the first prerequisite 
to stability and increased production 
should be a guarantee of full employ- 
ment, for so long as the workers are 
not insured of that feeling of security 
against want, so long will the spectre 
of the past dark, hungry days haunt 
them in their quest for a new order. 





The mining industry in Great Britain 
has achieved this very great reform, 
and our miners have said—‘Thank You’ 
to Mr. Clem Atlee, Prime Minister in 
the British Labor Government and his 
colleagues for having rid the industry 
of that ugly feeling of insecurity and 
exploitation by the privileged few. 


Speaking as a miner and one who has 
spent the whole of his life in the mines 
and with the miners’ families, I find 
it difficult to express in words the 
wonderful transformation that has 
taken place, from that haunting night- 
mare of possible depression, with all 
its evil consequences, to a realization 
of freedom from fear. 


As you have secured 
country, “The United States Employ- 
ment Act of 1946,” which directs your 
Federal Government to pursue a policy 
conducive to the maintenance of full 
employment, so have we been able to 
secure a measure which guarantees to 
the miners full employment or wages, 
providing he is not idle by virtue of 
his own volition. 


here in your 


I think I ought to make it clear at 
this point that we do not accept the 
totalitarian concept of full employment, 
Which is based upon a form of slave 
iabor conducted through forced labor 
camps, but rely upon a freedom of 
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movement for all workers and im- 
proved standards of living and work- 
ing conditions to attract personnel to 
the industry. 

We do not conceive the ideology that 
full employment is an end in itself. 
Side by side with that must be a sys- 
tem which guarantees the miner a 
standard of life second to no other in- 
dustrial worker, or we should fail to 
attract the right type of labor to this 
important industry. 


It was because the coal owners under 
private enterprise failed to appreciate 
their responsibilities in this respect, 
that coal production fell continually 
following World War I, and Britain as 
a nation could no longer be looked up- 
on as the world’s workshop. 


Under nationalization the miners’ 
wages have risen by more than 200 
per cent, and the working week has 
been reduced to one of 37% hours for 
underground workers, and 42% hours 
for surface workers, this to be com- 
pleted in 5 working shifts, and if the 
miner completes those five shifts with- 
out loss, he is paid for six shifts, or 
in other words, he has an incentive 
bonus of one full shift’s pay if he 
works a full week. 


As a factor in the quest for full em- 
ployment, the purchasing power of the 
mass of workers is of first rate im- 
portance, because it can be truly said 
that in peace-time production a very 
large proportion remains on the home 
market, 


The British coal industry under state 
ownership has been geared to such a 
policy from the very first moment of 
its transfer. lt was made quite clear 
to those employed witnin it, and tne 
nation, that the coal industry must 
stand on its own feet and must give 
the Nation coal at an economic price. 


We started under the new control 
with an iMmuuSuy that was sulieving 
from the effects of war productivity, 
where very little capital expenditure 
had been undertaken and far less ce- 
velopment had taken place. Out of the 
887 deep-mined pits taken over by the 
N.C.B., a very large percentage were 
running at a loss. 


Notwithstanding that drawback, and 
with the knowledge that tne coalown- 
ers had received a sum of 26 million 
pounds from the Government to assist 
them from 1942 to 1946, a new turn had 
taken place, good profitable pits con- 
tributed to the pool to assist the lesser 
economical pits to become reorganized 
and placed upon a basis whereby they 
could become contributing units instead 
of drawing from the pool, the Govern- 
mente SUwvs.uy ceased, Lie Bvou years 
must make up for the bad ones. 

New, uptodate, modern machinery 
was introduced in the mines, and a 
new spirit had come with those ma- 
chines, they were to be used for the 
benefit of the men and the Nation, and 


not to benefit the coal bosses against 
the men. 


Old dilapidated and unsafe mines 
were closed, and the personnel trans- 
ferred to more profitable and a better 
standard of pit. 


Houses were built to accomodate the 
men and their families, near to their 
new place of employment. 


Welfare facilities were built in these 
mining towns and villages so as to 
create and cultivate a real pride in 
their employment, to make the miner 
feel his rightful place as a respected 
citizen in a society of well beings. 

Coal production increased with these 
new turn of events, full employment 
for all workers in Great Britain was 
fuaranteed so long as we miners could 
continue to increase our production. 


For the first time in the history of 
Great Britain, during peace time, we 
were able to register that there were 
more jobs than we had workers to take 
them. 


We had stripped bare that idle mis- 
nomer “that workers would not re- 
spond only by the threat of an 
unemployed army.” 


We had increased the coal produc- 
tion from 1946 to 1952 by an amount 
equal to the full production of Belgium 
and Holland, and this has been done, 
not by physically exhorting the miner, 
but by improved planning, new ma- 
chines and most important of all, a 
new spirit in the industry, a feeling of 
responsibility to the Nation, and a de- 
sire to play our part in the renabilita- 
tion of the war-scarred and backward 
nations. 

We gave, and continue to give to the 
Nation, coal at an economic level. The 
price of British coal is still cheaper 
than any other European country. 


The power of the Miners Union in 
Great Britain has never been so great 
in its history as it is today, but that 
power has been used in an unparalleled 
Statesman-like manner. 

It has bargained with the National 
Coal Board on the basis of collective 
agreements set out in the true demo- 
cratic manner, where upon failure to 
agree upon any given matter, the sub- 
ject has been referred to an inde- 
pendent Arbitrator for final decision. 

Despite pressure from some quarters, 
never have we resorted to holding 
either the Government or the Nation 
to ransom by threatening to withdraw 
our labor at a time wnen we knew that 
no Government could stand a strike in 
the coal industry. 


We have secured improvements in 
our living standard and pensions for 
our aged miners, by collective bargain- 
ing, having due regard to improved 
productivity. 

The prestige and prowess of our Un- 


ion is a sure safeguard and antidote 
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against any possible attack upon the 
miners’ conditions, but we cannot rely 
upon the forces of reaction remaining 
inactive and indifferent to this new 
approach to the miners’ problems. 


Tt is recognized within the coal in- 
dustry in all countries that material 
changes are taking place, and the need 
for a world Conference of representa- 
tives from the Minine Unions was 
never more pronounced than at the 
present time. 


Mining problems the world over are 
similar and common in generality, and 
the approach to their settlement should 
likewise be of a character that will 
give the same fundamental result no 
matter in what country they may arise. 


clashing of 
guns, a 
place 
Great 


Friends without the 
swords and the roaring of 
revolutionary change has taken 
within the mining industry of 
Britain. 


Our reople have enjoyed full emn»lov- 
ment for the last 8 years in peace- 
time, free from tne devilisn, naunting 
fear of poverty and insecurity. The 
safety and health of the miners are 
better than ever in the history of coal 
mining. The accident rate and the 
number of fatal accidents were the 
lowest on record in 1951. 

Mr. President and delegates, along 
with my colleague, in conveying to 
you our fraternal greetings and good 
wishes, may I earnestly hope that we 
should be spared long and given health 
and strength, so that jointly, in our 
respective countries, we can continue 
to apply ourselves to the great task of 
social reconstruction on behalf of the 
toilers of the world and let us do all 
in our power to defeat poverty, and 
thereby strengthen our hand in the 
struggle against all forms of totali- 
tarianism. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I wish _ to 
thank Brother Hall in the name of the 
delegates for that very fine discussion 
of the terrific problems which face the 
British trade union movement, and 
particularly the problems which face 
tne mining industry of Great Britain. I 
am quite sure tnat all of the uelegaces 
would wish me to extend to Brother 
Hall and have him take back to his 
National Union of Miners the very best 
wishes and fraternal greetings of this 
convention. 


At this time I wish to present to 
you one of our own, a member of the 
Typographical Union, an officer of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council of the 
City of New York, a former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, who left an envi- 
able record in that job of service to 
the workers of the A. F. of L. and to 
the nation, and is now the Counselor 
at the Washington Office of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. I take 
great pleasure in presenting to you 
Brother Ralph Wright. 


MR. RALPH WRIGHT 


(Labor Counselor, International Labor 
Organization) 


President Meany, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Schnitzler, members of the Execu- 
tive Council, delegates and guests.— 
l appreciate the real pleasure and high 
honor of being privileged to speak to 
this great and historic convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
behalf of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, which, as you know, is the 
only one of the great international 
organizations of governments in which 
labor has voice and vote. 


In recent months, the fine and indis- 
pensable support of the AFL for the 
ILO has been again powerfully rein- 
forced by President Meany in his 
vigorous and timely public statements 
in advocacy of the organization during 
a period wuen cercain critics Of tue tL 
have been distorting its purposes. I 
feel that the organization is greatly 
indebted to President Meany for his 
forthright support. 


Down through the years the AFL 
and many of its leaders, including 
Presidents Meany, Green and Gompers, 
as well as many others, have taken 
important personal part in various ILO 
activities. The history of the organi- 
zation has been greatly enriched by 
their distinguished contributions. 


For the past five years, AFL Interna- 
tional Representative George P. (Phil) 
Delaney has been the able U. S. worker 
delegate to the ILO and a forceful and 
highly respected member of the ILO 
Governing Body, as were Robert Watt 
and Frank Fenton before him. 

In the best traditions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, Phil is doing 
an outstanding job in the ILO of in- 
terpreting American labor's sound and 
resolute philosophy of determined prog- 
ress through free institutions, and its 
abuorrence of totalitarianism in any 
form. In this the ILO stands solidly 
witn you. 


Unfortunately, Phil is prevented from 
being at this convention because he is 
now on a very important ILO mission 
in Tokyo, Japan, where an ILO Asian 
Regional Conference is in session. 

My friends, the ILO and the AFL 
have so very much in common. The 
ILO holds, as you do, that only in 
a free world can man’s dignity be up- 
held. The great threat is from totali- 
tarianism. 

The ILO is constantly working for 
freedom and peace in striving to elim- 
inate the economic and social causes 
of totalitarianism by tignting hunger 
and misery wherever they exist. 


The ILO is concerned, as you are, 
that the workers and employers of all 
countries be free—free to organize, 
free to bargain collectively, free to 
hold up their heads as dignified chil- 
dren of God. 
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I know all of you of the AFL will 
continue your active and energetic sup- 
port of the ILO. I hope that you will 
make even greater use of it—that you 
will use it to the fullest extent within 
its appropriate competence, in our mu- 
tual interests and to our mutual ad- 
vantage. 

When you met last year in New York, 
ILO. Director-General David A. Morse, 
an American and a distinguished for- 
mer U . Under-secretary of Labor, 
came over from Geneva, Switzerland, 
to address you. This year he could not 
come, and requests that I give you the 
following message from him: 





Message from David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labor 
Office 

“T would like to tell all of you as- 
sembled in this Convention, as I have 
already told your distinguished Presi- 
dent, how very much I regret that 
several very pressing problems af- 
fecting the International Labor Organi- 
zation which call for my _ personal 
attention, have prevented me from be- 
ing among you at this time. This is 
a very special regret on my part, be- 
cause I have always regarded the A 
F. of L. Convention not merely a 
another of those gatherings which my 
official duties bring me not _ infre- 
quently to attend, but as an opportun- 
ity once a year to come and be among 
friends. I wish for you, as well as for 
the working men and women whom 
you represent, a most successful Con- 
vention, 








“The American Federation of Labor 
has grown in a great tradition from 
the days of Samuel Gompers through 
those of William Green to the present 
day—a tradition which is being con- 
tinued now under the Presidency of 
George Meany. Part of this tradition 
has been a constant and ready aware- 
ness of the problems of working people, 
not only in the North American conti- 
nent but throughout the world, and a 
sense of the responsibility which or- 
ganized labor in this country should 
bear towards the workers in other 
continents. I feel, therefore, that | am 
acting within an established tradition 
in calling your attention to some of the 
main international problems of concern 
to the workers throughout the world. 





“The survival and strengthening of 
democracy in our time calls more than 
ever for responsibility and vigor on 
the part of individuals and organized 
groups within each nation. The inde- 
pendent organizations of workers and 
employers, concerned as they are with 
matters touching the heart of the eco- 
nomic and _ social problems of the 
people, have a vital role to play here. 
The free trade unions in particular 
should stand in the modern world as 
bastions of men’s freedom and the 
worker's dignity. 

“The ILO has, as its central objec- 
tive, to lay the foundations of lasting 
peace on the secure basis of good social 
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and economic conditions. This is an 
objective which is in the interest of 
all, a program to which Governments, 
employers and workers can and should 
rally with equal enthu sm. It is an 
objective which, however, has special 
meaning for organized workers. 

“The strength of the ILO and the 
effectiveness of its action depends in 
no small degree upon the measure of 
support it has from the trade unions 
and the extent to which they under- 
stand and use this instrument placed 
at the disposal of the world’s people. 








“The ILO has thus a great stake in 
the defense of freedom of association, 
for it is upon the survival of free and 
democratic associations of workers and 
employers that its objectives « 
achieved. 

“The ILO, with the agreement of the 
United Nations, has set up a procedure 
to examine accusations of violations of 
trade union rights. This machinery 
has been at work actively for just over 
a year and a half now, and already 
some improvements in the trade union 
situation in certain countries have been 
reported following recommendations 
made to the Governments concerned. 
Moreover, to an encouraging extent, 
Governments have co-operated in the 
examination of accusations brought be- 
fore the ILO. 





“The question of protection of trade 
union rights is one of the great inter- 
national problems of our time. It can- 
not be easily solved and our methods 
may well need to be further perfected. 
Nevertheless, | am confident that we 
are on the right course and I can as- 
sure you the ILO will hold fast to its 
responsibility to the organized work- 
ers of the world. 


“If the threats to trade union rights 
which prevail in some parts of the 
world are a direct attack on the free- 
dom of men and on democratic institu- 
tions, infamous systems of forced labor 
have also threatened to undermine uni- 
versal respect for human dignity. The 
A. F. of L. brought this question of 
forced labor before the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, 
and you will all, therefore, be aware 
of the results of the inquiry which has 
just been completed by the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Forced Labor, appointed by 
the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions and myself. The members of the 
Committee were chosen for their recog- 
nized impartiality and objectivity and 
they have given us a thorough factual 
analysis of the ‘situation which should 
prove a starting point for further in- 
ternational efforts towards the aboli- 
tion of this scourge of humanity. 


“IT would not, however, like to give 
you the impression we are just waging 





a defensive war against forces which 
undermine the wellbeing of men. Our 
main effort, as I said, is to take posi- 
tive constructive action to lay the 
foundations of lasting peace in ‘condi- 
tions of prosperity for the whole world. 
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In this work our direct operational ac- 
tivities, supplying technical assistance to 
different Governments, is a major 
spearhead cof our attack. This program 
of technical assistance is a good ex- 
ample of how the ILO’s action isin the 
interest of all—for Governments, work- 
ers and employers, both of the richer in- 
dustrial countries and in the less de- 
veloped countries have all given evi- 
dence of their wholehearted support to 
our technical assistance work. 

“Today, few will challenge the prin- 
ciple enshrined in the Declaration of 
Philadelphia which forms part of the 
1LO5s Constitution—‘Poverty anywhere 
constitutes a danger to prosperity ev- 
erywhere.’ 

“Today, on every continent and on 
many of the islands in between, ILO ex- 
perts and instructors are trying patiently 
and in a friendly manner to impart a 
knowledge of the special skills and ex- 
perience for which they were chosen. 
Hundreds of fellows have been sent to 
other countries for training in industry, 
in public administration, and in the or- 
ganization of cottage industries and han- 
dicrafts. The number of ILO fellow- 
ships and study grants set up during the 
past two or three years is now beginning 
to be counted, not only in the hundred 
but as several thousand. And the letters 
of thanks and appreciation which we are 
receiving from fellows who have com- 
pleted their courses and from their em- 
ployers are most heart-warming, indeed. 











“Now that we have got the program 
rolling, we have acquired, by experience, 
an certain know-how of administrative 
practice and procedure which would 
make it possible to do much more if suf- 
ficient facilities were made available. 
For every technical school or training 
center or institute we have been able to 
establish in Brazil, or Libya or India, 
there are a dozen opportunities going 
begging because we lack men or funds 
(or both) with which to do the job. Some 
work has had to be reduced or deferred 
for reasons of economy. All we can 
promise is to do the best we can with 
what we have, knowing we can count on 
your support in understanding the need 
and the opportunity. 


“We will continue to do what we can 
with what we have and to hope that, in 
time, every man will realize the magnifi- 
cent opportunity which has been pxiven 
us to improve the conditions of men by 
raising productivity, imparting new 
skills, perfecting social institutions and 
creating better conditions of work and 
life among those teeming millions who 
must be better housed and clothed and 
fed if we are to achieve lasting peace 
based on social justice. 

“I would not wish this message to 
end without conveying to George Meany 
the best wishes of the International Li: 
bor Organization for his success and 
good health in carrying out his new and 
great responsibilities as President of the 
American Federation of Labor. We have 
come to recognize the possibilities for 
constructive national and international 








action which this post carries with it, 
and I know that all of us who are work 
ing in the social field and who are dedi- 
eated to the promotion of international 
cooperation, will find in the new Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of La- 
bor a willing and enthusiastic advocate 
and worker for our common goals of 
peace and prosperity.” 

That concludes Mr. Morse’s message. 
\nd now may I wish you a most highly 
successful convention in every respect. 
And in the future may you reach con- 
stantly higher goals. 


May the American Federation of La- 
bor and the International Labor Organiz- 
ation, continuing to work together, get 
ever closer to our mutual goal of last. 
ing peace, freedom, and economic and 
social justice for all humankind 

PRESIDENT MEANY: I wish to ex- 
press the appreciation of the delegates to 
Brother Wright for that very fine and 
instructive address. I do not think it 
would be inappropriate for me at this 
time to say to him and to the officials 
of the International Labor Organization 
that the American Federation of Labor 
does have a tremendous interest in the 
ILO. In the final analysis we have al- 
ways looked upon the ILO as a brain 
child of Sam Gompers and we are proud 
of its record, the one international or- 
ganization that lived through the two 
wars, the one international organization 
that has made a real contribution through 
the cooperation of government manage- 
ment and labor to human welfare 
throughout the entire world. 

I feel that the American Federation 
of Labor is going to continue to take 
a keen interest in this organization and 
defend it from the attacks of those iso- 
lationists who do not see as we do the 
menace to American standards through 
poor standards and depressing stand- 
ards of workers in other parts of the 
world, 

I would like to ask Brother Wright 
to convey to Dave Morse, the Director- 
General of the ILO, the fraternal greet- 
ings of the delegates of this conven- 
tion. 

Now at this time I wish to present 
for a very few moments a visitor from 
Italy who is here with us this after- 
noon, 








Perhaps I might give a little back- 
ground in regard to the Italian situa- 
tion before presenting him to you. It 
has been the tradition in Italy for 
many, many years for the trade union 
movement to be divided on religious 
and political lines. Through the efforts 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
in particular the efforts of the represen- 
tatives of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, those of Italian 
birth and origin, we were able in 1949, to 
combine the various elements of these 
formerly separated trade union move- 
ments on religious and political lines and 
form a, free and democratic anti-Commu- 
nist trade union in Italy known as the 
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CISL, the Confederation of Italian La- 
bor. That organization has proved a 
bulwark of strength for the democratic 
forces in Italy against the fight of 
Communist infiltration, in the fight 
against the Communist efforts to dom- 
inate Italy by means of grabbing con- 
trol of the workers and the worker 
organizations. 

We have here today with us one of 
the secretaries of that organization 
and I am going to present him to you. 
He is going to express a few words of 
greeting in Italian and then Brother 
Schnitzler is going to read the short 
message of greetings from his organi- 
zation. 

At this time I take great pleasure in 
presenting to you the Secretary for 
Public Relations of the Italian Confed- 
eration of Labor, Mr. A. C. Rocchi. 

Mr. A. C. Rocchi addressed the conven- 
tion in Italian, after which Secretary 
Schnitzler translated his address as 
follows: 





MR. A. C. ROCCHI 
(Secretary of the CISL) 


Mr. Chairman, Brothers, Delegates: 

1 am really gratified for having the 
privilege of taking the floor at this 
Convention of a great labor organiza- 
tion of a free and democratic country, 
where unionism has achieved its full 
recognition among the institutions of 
the nations and plays a leading role in 
the economic and social life. I would 
like to add that for me personally this 
privilege of bringing to you the frater- 
nal greetings of the free Italian work- 
ers represents an eagerly desired prize 
for the modest contribution that so far 
I have been able to give to the creation 
of a free and democratic labor move- 
ment in my country—a modest con- 
tribution which has been supported by 
a deep-rooted faith in the freedom of 
mankind, in the freedom of labor 
unions. 


I am not able to master the emotion 
which grasps my heart in being once 
again among you, among your leaders 
and officers of all ranks. It means for 
me a happy return among the members 
of a hospitable adoptive family whose 
solidarity and affection constitute the 
most natural characters and the most 
common feelings. 

Rather than a guest I feel I am a 
brother among brothers; therefore I 
believe that I can and must open my 
heart and express to you—in full sin- 
cerity and without any rhetoric the 
gratitude of the Italian workers for 
what the AFL has done and is doing in 
order to support and further the prog- 
ress of a free labor movement in my 
country. 

A few days ago I had the pleasure of 
addressing the membership of Local 89 
of the ILGWU, through their radio 
station. At that time I recalled my 
first trip in this country with Pastore 
and Canini, in the spring of 1949. 

At that critical time we came here to 
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ask the generous AFL for their sup- 
port and assistance, which Italian 
workers needed to build up their free 
unions after their walk-out from the 
Communist controlled labor organiza- 
tions. Four years ago we could only 
offer you promises of a free _ trade- 
unionism in Italy. I am now here to 
affirm that Italian free labor has lived 
up to his promises, has realized his 
hopes and your hopes, has achieved a 
great, substantial progress. 

I wish to repeat here, in this Con- 
vention, what I said on the radio some 
days ago: that returning among you 
and being able to assure you that free 
unionism is now a great reality in 
Italy, is like having arrived in time 
for an appointment with liberty. 

However, I want to point out that 
we have still to overcome many ob- 
stacles: Italian free labor must very 
often fight on three different fronts. 
It must struggle against reactionary 
and selfish emplovers, it must lead a 
daily hard fight against the menaces 
and the poisonous inducements of the 
Communists; finally, we have often to 
carry out a tiring work of persuasion 
towards an administration which does 
not always seem to realize the import- 
ance and the weight of free labor. 
Nevertheless, we are confident in the 
final success of our struggle since we 
know that we are fighting for a just 
and holy cause: it is our conviction 
that, in the natural development of the 
history of mankind, the just causes 
have an irrepressible force and are 
bound to triumph. 

Our friend, Brother Irving Brown, 
in his report on European affairs, will 
give you an outline of the role which 
the CISL fulfills in Italy. Brother 
Brown is an intelligent and keen ob- 
server: his action in Europe constitutes 
a positive aspect of the activity which 
the AFL is carrying out all over the 
world to safeguard democracy against 
any totalitarian menace. He will out- 
line with full objectiveness the con- 
tribution given by Italian free labor 
to the cause of freedom and democracy. 

Italian free workers will not permit 
any other totalitarian adventure in 
their country: I can assure you that 
they deserve much credit and praise 
for their action, especially keeping in 
mind some recent errors and confusion 
also among democratic political forces 
of Italy. 

Italian free labor is watching to 
avoid any weakening on the part of 
democratic forces of the will of carry- 
ing out to the end the struggle against 
Communism: we will never be the dupe 
of the Communist mermaid, nor will we 
fall into the trap of the Soviet policy 
or apparent appeasement. 

We believe that it would be a fatal 
mistake to allow Soviet Russia to over- 
come its internal crisis through a 
weakening and ae splitting of the 
united democratic front. The _ free 
workers all over the world have the 
duty of standing firmly against the 
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Communist chicanery; now more than 
ever they must remain united to pre- 
serve peace and democracy. 


This is the line of action of Italian 
free workers. 


I am happy for having the privilege 
of bringing to President Meany and to 
you all the fraternal greetings of these 
two million unionists, under the ban- 
ner of CISL, who are fighting the fight 
for democracy. On their behalf, as well 
as on behalf of CISL Secretary General, 
Giulio Pastore, I hope that your Con- 
vention is both fruitful and successful. 

We know, as labor people, that every 
convention represents a pause in the 
long walk, as well as a starting point 
towards new targets, towards further 
progress. 


The fraternal wishes of the Italian 
workers whom I have the honor to 
represent will accompany you in your 
constant, ceaseless progress. We are 
linked to you by an_ unbreakable 
friendship, by a link which will last 
forever, since it is constituted by our 
common pledge of fighting for the de- 
fense,zof human dignity, of freedom and 
democracy against any attack on the 
part of the totalitarian forces, either 
Fascist or Communist. 


As I feel that I have taken more 
time than allowed to me, I wish now 
to close, expressing to you, President 
Meany, and to all of the delegates to 
this Convention, on behalf of the two 
Italian delegations here with us today 
and on behalf of CISL, with its two 
million members, and on my own be- 
half, our fraternal wishes for fertile 
and positive work. 


I wish to conclude by interpreting 
the vows and salutes of 50,000 Italian 
workers, not here represented, but 
whose feelings and united will are 
present wherever an Italian heart 
beats; the vows and salutes of the 
Trieste democratic workers, who are 
still waiting for an act of justice. 





They feel certain that this Conven- 
tion will express a vote of the Ameri- 
can working people so that this act of 
justice be noc turther delayed in its 
accomplishment. 


Long live the friendship between the 
United States and Italy! 


PRESIDENT MEANY: On behalf of 
the delegates I wish to thank Brother 
Rocchi and ask him to carry to Brother 
Pastore and the other officials of the 
Italian Confederation our best wishes 
and fraternal greetings for continued 
success in their organizations, and also 
a pledge of cooperation to that organi- 
zation in every possible way by the 
American Federation of Labor. 


At this time the Chair recognizes the 
Secretary of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials for a short supplementary re- 
port of that committee. 


Supplemental Report of the 
Committee on Credentials 
Committee Secretary Burrows sub- 

mitted the following report: 

Your Committee on Credentials has 
examined the credential of E. G. Mor- 
eno, representing Glass Workers’ Union 
No. 24876, Guaynabo, Puerto Rico, and 
recommend that the delegate be seated 
with 1 vote. 


In accordance with letter received 
from Secretary-Treasurer John Hawk 
of the Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, we recommend the 
seating of Matthew Dushane in place 
of Hal Banks, with 90 votes, on the 
delegation representing that organiza- 
tion. 

Your Committee further recommends 
the seating of Stanton Dann, repre- 
senting Advertising, Publicity and 
Newspaper Representatives No. 22519, 
Mobile, Alabama, with 1 vote. 

Secretary Burrows moved the adop- 
tion of the report. 


The motion was seconded and car- 
ried. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes at this time Chairman Leheney 
of the Committee on Labels for an- 
nouncement. 


Chairman Leheney anounced the 
first meeting of the Committee on La- 
bels would be held September 21, 1953 
in Room 312, the second meeting at 
8:30, September 22, 1953, in Room 312. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like 
to announce at this time the appoint- 
ment of a committee to escort the 
Honorable Stuart Symington, United 
States Senator from Missouri, to this 
hall tomorrow afternoon for an ad- 
dress. The members of this committee 
are as follows: Vice-President Charles 
J. MacGowan, John H. Lyons of the 
Ironworkers; General Secretary Joseph 
Clark of the Firemen and Oilers and 
John I. Rollings, President of the Mis- 
souri State Federation of Labor. This 
committee will make arrangements to 
meet with Senator Symington and es- 
cort him to the hall here tomorrow 
afternoon, 


At this time I wish to present to you 
one of our own members who has been 
doing a yeoman job for us overseas. 
You will recall this morning I made 
reference to the situation in Germany 
and to our interest in the workings of 
the German Federation of Labor. It 
might be of interest to recall to you 
that in 1946, immediately following the 
conclusion of the war, the American 
Federation of Labor sent a representa- 
tive to Germany to assist the German 
trade union movement to rebuild. At 
that time the scattered members of 
the movement who had resisted Hitler 
and the Nazis had just returned to 
their occupied country, a country that 
was devastated by war and occupied 
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by the troops of the various occupying 
powers. Under those very difficult con- 
ditions that movement was rebuilt 
with the assistance of the representa- 
tive of the American Federation of La- 
bor who is on the ground and other 
representatives of our organization 
who, from time to time, visited Ger- 
many. I want to present to you for a 
short address the representative of the 
American Federation of Labor who has 
spent the last seven years in Germany, 
working in conjunction with the free 
German trade union movement. I pre- 
sent to you Brother Henry Rutz, a rep- 
resentative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Germany.—Brother 
Rutz. 


MR. HENRY RUTZ 
(Representative of American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Germany) 
President Meany, Secretary Schnitz- 
ler, Members of the Executive Council, 

delegates and friends. 

When the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor decided 
in the fall of 1946 to lend assistance to 
the rebuilding of the German and Aus- 
trian trade union movements, demo- 
cratic labor and its leaders in these 
two countries were up against seem- 
ingly overwhelming odds. 

In Germany, allied military occupa- 
tion regulations had prohibited the as- 
sociation of workers on more than a 
local level. Meetings of workers were 
mostly restricted to the plants’ in 
which they were employed as there 
were but isolated meeting halls left in 
the bombed-out teich. Union offices 
were skimpy quarters—to say nothing 
about the absence of typewriters and 
the lack of paper to type on. The 
leaders who led this post-war organi- 
zation drive were those who were ac- 
tive before Hitler, but who somehow 
survived concentration camps and 
prisons. They were ill-fed, ill-housed 
and often in poor physical condition. 
Nevertheless, they were now anxious 
to assist in the creation of a new dem- 
ocratic Germany in which labor would 
have enough influence to prevent any 
future German aggression. 

During this time the Communists 
worked hard at capturing the new 
German labor movement for their own 
sinister purposes. They managed to 
acquire office space, typewriters, pa- 
per, and the other scarcities of the 
day. They even succeeded in getting 
Allied Military Government approval 
of Communists taking over the im- 
portant positions of Labor Minister in 
the governments of the State of Hesse 
and of the State of Wurtemburg-Ba- 
den. 

The experiences of German labor 
were duplicated in the case of Austria. 

That was the picture in 1946. 

Today, these two trade union move- 
ments are among the strongest in the 
world. The German Trade Union Fed- 
eration, with its over 6,000,000 mem- 
bers, ranks third in size in the list of 
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the world’s democratic union federa 
tions, coming after the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the_ British 
Trades Union Congress. The Austrian 
Trade Union Federation ranks next to 
Sweden in having the highest percent- 
age of gainfully-employed persons 
listed as dues-paying members of their 
respective union organizations. 





In both Germany and Austria the 
new federations have avoided the no- 
litical and confessional splits which 
plague the industrial economies of 
France, Italy, and several other Eu- 
ropean countries. And in both cases 
the Communist influence is just about 
nil! 

One would expect that an anti-Com- 
munist, unified, democratic trade union 
movement would be welcomed as a 
most important asset by any anti-to- 
talitarian government of war-torn and 
Soviet-threatened Western Europe. Un- 
fortunately, this is not the case in 
Germany. Here the spokesmen for the 
coalition government, which ran the 
Federal German Republic since its es- 
tablishment in 1949, indulged in most 
vicious denunciations of the German 
Trade Union Federation during the re- 
cent election campaign for the new 
German parliament. 

Why all this fire and fury on the 
part of Germany's Chancellor Adenauer 
and his coalition partners? Because the 
German Trade Union Federation exer- 
cised its democratic right, a right en- 
ioved by every labor movement in any 
free country, in issuing an election 
proclamation in which the 6,000,000 
union members and the members of 
their families were asked to go to the 
polls on election day and vote for a 
better Bundestag, as the German par- 
liament is called. The union procla- 
mation mentioned no party by name 
nor did it even mention individual 
members of parliament who should be 
rewarded as friends or who should be 
punished as enemies. In fact, the proc- 
lamation, judged by American Federa- 
tion of Labor as an “unfortunate mis- 
carriage.” 

Of course, the German Trade Union 
Federation was justified in asking its 
members to elect a better parliament, 
because the Adenauer coalition gov- 
ernment certainly hasn’t been friendly 
to labor. I realize the term, ‘friendly 
to labor”, or “unfriendly to labor”, has 
different meanings in different coun- 
tries. But imagine, for example, the 
reaction of labor in America if the 
following would happen: if the Secre- 
tary of Labor of the United States 
would refer to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as an “unfortunate mis- 
carriage”. 

The German Minister of Labor called 
the German Trade Union Federation, of 
which he was a founding member in 
1949, a “miscarriage” in the recent 
election campaign. 

Imagine, for example, American la- 
bor’s reaction if the United States Sec- 
retary of Commerce would advise a 
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large sectional group of manufacturers 
in the metal industries not to concede 
to strikers’ demands for higher wages. 
The German Economics Minister ad- 
vised the Metal Industry Employers’ 
Association of the State of Hesse dur- 
ing a state-wide strike not to grant 
wage increases. 

Our Secretary of the Interior does 
not have the police powers usually ex- 
ercised by Secretaries of the Interior in 
Kuropean governments. But, again, 
imagine American labor's reaction to 
any U. S. cabinet member boasting that 
his national police force would be used 
against the unions in case they used 
their economic power for other than 
what the cabinet member considered 
as “legitimate purposes.” Chancellor 
Adenauer’s Minister for the Interior 
has on several occasions made these 
blustering threats of using the police 
force. 

And imagine what would happen if 
the United States Attorney General 
would call the American Federation of 
Labor a cancerous growth on the body 
politic of the United States. This, and 
similar statements, were the German 
coalition government’s Justice Mini- 
ster’s contribution to the anti-union 
campaign. In Germany you also have 
a Transportation Minister. This gen- 
tleman has said that he bows to all 
symbols which represent former Ger- 
man Governments. This statement has 
earned him the applause of many for- 
mer sv tika-loving Nazis. 

The above are but a few examples of 
anti-labor bias on the part of the rul- 
ing government coalition partners. The 
German Trade Union Federation com- 
plained also about the lack of govern- 
mental housing appropriations for 
workers; discriminatory tax laws 
which favored the wealthy; the lack of 
adequate social security provisions for 
the aged and the needy; and the lack 
of any positive program for the em- 
ployment of the million of unemployed. 








Surely, a trade union federation ex- 
ecutive council in any free country 
would be remiss in its duty to its dues- 
paying members, if it did not point out 
the failings of a government to recog- 
nize labor’s legitimate wishes and to 
point out the need for the election of a 
better parliament if labor-busting cab- 
inet ministers are to be eliminated 
from future offices of importance. 


But the Chancellor of Germany felt 
that the German Trade Union Federa- 
tion had no right to criticize his gov- 
ernment; that such criticism is a vio- 
lation of the political neutrality pro- 
visions of the German Trade Union 
Federation’s constitution! 

I dare say that in the average Ameri- 
can’s opinion this is a peculiar inter- 
pretation of a ‘‘violation” of political 
neutrality. 

But the Chancellor went even furth- 
er; he called upon the Catholic work- 
ers to take note of what he called the 
“breach of neutrality” and to recop- 


sider their retaining membership in 
the present unified trade union move- 
ment. In other words, he called for a 
split in the present democratic labor 
ranks along religious lines such as 
exist in France, Belgium, Italy, Hol- 
land and Switzerland. 

The election was held two weeks 
ago yesterday, and, as you all know, 
the Chancellor won an overwhelming 
personal victory. With this victory there 
has developed a serious threat to the 
future independence of the German 
labor movement. The Chancellor’s party 
is now demanding that the German 
Trade Union Federation grant greater 
representation to Christian Democratic 
arty members on the Union Federa- 
tion’s executive council, or face a rec- 
ommendation of party leaders for 
Christian Democrats to split away 
from the unified organization and 
form a new Christian union. In other 
words, the demand the party is mak- 
ing on the Federation is equivalent 
to the Republican Party insisting that 
since it won the election, at least two 
more Republicans should be placed on 
the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


It is estimated that industry and 
business interests have raised eight 
million dollars or more for the re- 
election of government coalition party 
candidates. Insofar as these industry 
and business interests have for the 
past three years tried to find means to 
weaken the strong German _ trade 
unions, the Chancellor’s suggestions 
for a split were made to order. 

German industrialists and the con- 
servative party politicians should seri- 
ously weigh the consequences of a 
union split. A division in labor’s ranks 
ean only result in a growth of the 
Communist forces which up to now 
have played a very insignificant role 
in Western Germany’s industrial life. 
The present situation in France and 
Italy should be a warning of what 
can happen in a country where workers 
are not united in one democratic, anti- 
Communist trade union federation. 


The Chancellor’s position is even 
more unfortunate when one considers 
the heroic contribution of the Berlin 
section of the German Trade Union 
Federation in keeping that city free 
from Soviet domination. In the face 
of unemployment affecting one-third 
of the city’s working population, the 
Berlin trade union movement carried 
on a relentless campaign, before, dur- 
ing and after the infamous blockade, 
of encouraging Berliners to carry on 
and to make all sacrifices for the 
cause of freedom. The annual May Ist 
demonstrations arranged by the Ber- 
lin Federation in cooperation with 
Berlin’s democratic political parties, 
and held on this island in the center 
of the Russian zone, have been the 
largest assemblages defying Soviet ag- 
gression anywhere in the world. On 
last May ist, your representative had 
the most inspiring experience of ad- 
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dressing 600,000 Berliners who roared 
defiance to the Kremlin and its Ger- 
man stooges who are hoping that free 
Berlin will some day capitulate. 


This indomitable spirit of West Ber- 
liners has been a source of inspiration 
to the suppressed workers of Soviet 
East Germany. 

Russian tanks may still be able to 
crush an uprising of an oppressel peo- 
ple. This was proven in the events of 
June 17th. And East zone militarized 
police and armed young Communists 
may yet be able to prevent a hungry 
populace from collecting needed _ food 
packages. But the world is being shown 
daily that the workers of East Ger- 
many through their continued sit- 
down strikes and demonstrations do 
not intend to let themselves’. be 
smashed by the Communist heel. It is 
hoped that some day these workers 
will be able to unite with a Western 
Germany’s united Trade Union Federa- 
tion free of any governmental intiu- 
ence. Such a federation may some day 
be the deciding factor in the success 
or failure of Communist Russia’s drive 
to the West. 

Before closing, I wish to make two 
observations which also have to do 
with the recent German parliamentary 
campaign. One is the surprising and 
unwarranted interference by the Unit- 
ed States’ Secretary of State in a 
purely German matter when he advo- 
cated the re-election of the Adenauer 
coalition government. The German 
press, and the European press gener- 
ally, of every political shade, resented 
this gratuitous advice to the German 
electorate from the wealthy Uncle Sam 
in America. 


The other observation concerns Com- 
munists and industrialists. Two years 
ago I reported to this body that Ruhr 
industrialists were helping to finance 
the Communist party by placing large 
ads in Western Germany’s Communist 
newspapers. They hoped thereby to 
get in on the ground floor of any 
future trade with the Soviets. In the 
recent parliamentary campaign the in- 
dustrialists of Solingen, the heart of 
the Ruhr’s cutlery industry, gave a 
boost to the candidacy of Germany’s 
No. 1 Communist and chairman of the 
party, Reimann. Reimann needed tne 
votes of the thousands of workers of 
the Solingen cutlery industry if he 
was to return as a member of the 
German parliament, But his appeal to 
the workers was not a direct one but 
one through their employers. He ar- 
ranged for a meeting of the area's 
small and middle class employers (and 
they attended!) in which he held out 
the promise of contracts from Eastern 
Kurope which would keep’ Solingen 


workers employed for the next two 
years. This was followed by a meeting 
ealled by the Solingen Chamber of 
Commerce in which 50 of the leading 
industrialists cooperated in this obvi- 
ous Communist campaign propaganda. 
They listened to Eastern Germany's 


Communist Interzonal Trade Secretary 
tell of the large orders which could 
come to Solingen if the right people 
would be elected to the new Bunde- 
stag. 

Well, the workers of Solingen have 
more character, more honesty and in- 
tegrity than their employers. The 
workers voted against the nebulous 
promises of full employment and 
against collaboration with Russia. The 
number one German Communist, Rei- 
mann, was badly defeated. In fact, the 
Communist vote in Western Germany 
generally dropped from 5 per cent of 
the total vote in 1949 to 2 per cent in 
the last election. 


I do not wish to convey the impres- 
sion in my above remarks, that in my 
criticism of this latest anti-labor move 
on the part of the coalition govern- 
ment, I do not also recognize that the 
leading opposition partv in Germany 
has followed a line which is open to 
criticism. Surely, the campaign state- 
ments made by some of the opposition 
party leaders left many of us in doubt 
as to whether they really favored a 
German military defense contribution 
for Western Europe. 


On the other hand the Adenauer vic- 
tory is viewed by many as a clear-cut 
decision on the part of the German 
people to throw in their lot with the 
West. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is happy to have been able to be of 
assistance in the building of a strong 
German trade union movement. Jt now 
hopes that any efforts to split it will 
fail and that a unified German Trade 
Union Federation will remain the lead- 
ing bulwark against totalitarianism 
and for freedom on the Continent of 
Europe. 


I thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you 
very much, Brother Rutz. Now, we 
have had a number of speakers this 
afternoon and I am sure the delegates 
have listened with great interest tu 
these messages especially the messages 
from trade unionists across the seas. 
[I am quite sure that everybody real- 
izes that by getting these addresses 
on the first day of the convention it 
will enable us to use the time on the 
remaining days to conduct the very 
important business which will come 
to us when our committees start re- 
porting. The Resolutions Committee I 
am hopeful will be able to start on 
its report tomorrow, and that Commit- 
tee will report on major topics of in- 
terest on the succeeding days of the 
Convention. 


Now, I am going to ask you to bear 
with me for a few more minutes. I] 
have one more speaker to present to 
you this atiernoon, and then I think 
that we can conclude this session for 
today. This speaker is also a_ repre- 
sentative of the American Federation 
of Labor with a tremendous. experi- 
ence in Europe in the last several 
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years, He represents the A. F. of L. in 
practically every country in Europe 
with the exception of Germany and 
Austria which, of course, was the ter- 
ritory assigned to the last speaker, 
Henry Rutz. This representative has 
a keen insight into the workings 
of the European trade union move- 
ment. He has made a tremendous con- 
tribution at the worker level and at 
the trade union level to this country’s 
welfare in Europe. He has carried the 
message of free labor to the free 
workers in Greece, in Turkey, in 
France, in Italy and in the Scandina- 
vian countries. He is a true repre- 
sentative of American labor and has 
been so recognized by the highest of- 
ficials in our government, and in our 
military and diplomatic service for the 
contribution he has made. He works 
at the worker level, as I told you. He 
contacts the free trade unions through- 
out the entire European peninsula and 
brings to them the message and ad- 
vice of American labor. It is with a 
reat deal of pleasure that I present 
to you as the last speaker on this af- 
ternoon’s session for a short address 
Mr. Irving Brown. 


MR. IRVING BROWN 
(A. F. L. European Representative) 


In the past year a new epoch ap- 
pears to have opened up in the post- 
war history of Europe and perhaps 
the world, After the October 1952 Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party 
and the passing of Stalin in Merch 
1953, Soviet tactics have once again 
changed from the frontal attack hack 
to a more subtle offensive against the 
West. While the Administration in the 
U.S.A. has changed, there has also been 
a significant evolution in Western 
Europe. 


In Italy, the passing of De Gasperi 
marks the end of political stability 
which had endured for five years after 
the electoral victory of the Christian 
Democratic Party in 1948. 


In England, the Conservative gov- 
ernment has become more entrenched 
and its economic policy seems to be 
gaining while internal conflict in the 
ranks of the Labor Party have dimin- 
ished the possibility of any reversal 
of the present British government. 


The advent of a new government to 
power in France has not changed the 
fundamental political crisis which pre- 
vents France from taking a leading 
place in the reconstruction of a united 
Europe and has hindered the Parlia- 
ment from even risking a vote on the 
European Army. At the same Lime, the 
French workers at long last have be- 
gun to transform their economic and 
social frustrations into mass action 
led by the non-Communist unions for 
the first time in many years. This has 
intensified the crisis in that country. 
The continuing dissatisfaction amongst 
the workers threatens a new wave of 
strikes in the coming weeks which 
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may cause the downfall of the present 
Cabinet, 


In Germany, a double victory for 
democracy and a double defeat for the 
Soviet Union has taken place in recent 
months and practically placed Germany 
once again in the center of the stage 
of European politics. 


The economy of Europe remains es- 
sentially unstable. Recovery is real 
but unsteady. The increase of produc- 
tion output and the reduction of the 
dollar gap are encouraging signs put 
built on a precarious and almost false 
foundation. Although the Western 
European economy has expanded by 
3% (comparing the first halves of 
1952 and 1953) the increase in the 
U.S.A. and Canada has been 11%. This 
means to quote the British London 
Observer that “the gap between the 
prosperous Western hemisphere and 
its European ‘poor relations’ was once 
again expanding.” Although the trade 
deficit between Western Europe and 
the Western hemisphere has been re- 
duced, this is primarily due to a de- 
cline in European imports. At the same 
time, the equilibrium has been main- 
tained because of the abnormally high 
economic activity in the U.S.A. due to 
the Korean war while European eco- 
nomic activity has been relatively low. 
Although the trade balance of the 
Western European countries with the 
entire world improved, the total vol- 
ume of external trade fell by 2%. Thus 
both exports and imports declined. 


Within the Soviet Union, new de- 
velopments are influencing not only 
the nations within the Soviet orbit 
but the rest of the world. The death 
of Stalin has destroyed, at least for 
the present, the existence of a single 
unquestioned dictator in the Soviet 
Union. This has led to an internal 
fight for power which seems to be 
raging within the Soviet apparatus. 
The liquidation of Beria is not only 
proof of this fact but is in all proba- 
bility a prelude to further purges and 
liquidations within the Soviet Empire. 
These stresses and strains are not con- 
fined to Soviet Russia but have reper- 
cussions in Eastern Europe and the 
Far East. In the absence of a single 
dictator like Stalin whose authority 
was unquestioned and accepted by all 
in the Soviet Empire, there has now 
been unleashed a conflict among the 
candidates for Stalin’s succession. This 
imposes upon the present rulers of the 
Soviet Union as well as th3ir con- 
tenders for power the absolute neces- 
sity to seek stability and a neriod of 
respite. Recent and coming spectacular 
moves of the Soviet Union concerning 
foreign policy reveal that the Soviet 
Union through diplomatic moves and 
Cominform agents is attempting to 
appear to soften its attitude towards 
the Western world. In addition, meas 
ures are being adopted to give the 
impression that an alleged liberaliza- 
tion of the internal regime in the 
U.S.S.R. is under way. The Soviets 
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are shifting from forms of open and 
direct aggression to those of indirect 
and covert aggression. Their drive is 
more and more concentrated against 
the political, economic and_ social 
weaknesses of the West while they 
cover up the glaring cracks, weak- 
nesses, poverty and instability of their 
own totalitarian world. 

The Soviet offensive has made head- 
way and has succeeded in exploiting 
and intensifying the real or alleged 
differences of the West. There is no 
question that opinion in some leading 
circles in Western Europe can be al- 
most considered as suspicious of Amer- 
ican objectives as those of the Soviets 
This may be temporary and last only 
as long as the illusions about Soviet 
intentions continue. 


This atmosphere is mostly a result of 
wishful thinking as well as complete 
fatigue or exhaustion with the entire 
“cold war” which came so soon after a 
devastating war and Nazi occupation 
and has lasted for so long a time. This 
entire orientation has resulted in a 
spirit of relaxation which is being 
transformed into a policy of military 
retrenchment and diminishing interest 
in the NATO Alliance. One could al- 
most predict that any hope for a Eu- 
ropean Army or a united Europe is 
extremely remote. With the death of 
Stalin, and the end of the military war 
in Korea, we may be entering a new 
epoch in which all foreign policy will 
have to be re-examined and _ revised. 
It is becoming clearer each day that 
the basic political objectives of West- 
ern foreign policy which came into 
being with the Marshall Plan in 1947 
are not being achieved and perhaps 
never will be, if present American for- 
eign policy continues. 

Events in Germany reveal a different 
side of Europe and its potentials. The 
June days dealt a smashing blow to 
the world maneuvers of the Soviet 
masters. The strikes in East Berlin 
and East Germany may some day be 
written up by future historians as the 
most important single factor in pre- 
venting the Soviets from having duped 
the entire free world. 

Although the movement started as a 
spontaneous one, it is quickly being 
transformed into the primitive begin- 
nings of a new trade union movement 
which is challenging the state com- 
pany union set-up of the East German 
Communist regime. Almost parallel or 
even dual to the state-controlled unions 
of the East German government, these 
new shop committees are growing up 
whenever workers move to take up 
their complaints. The workers no 
longer have any faith in the Com- 
munist stooges of the FDGB. Liven as 
late as the end of July there were still 
over 250,000 workers on strike in EKast- 
ern Germany defying the new decree 
banning even the theoretical right to 
strike. 

This trade union challenge has put 
the Soviets before a great dilemma. 


To permit this free trade union de- 
velopment to continue jeopardizes the 
entire system of totalitarian power in 
Eastern Germany since it would mean 
the eventual overthrow or replacement 
of the government unions by those 
freely chosen organs of the workers. 
On the other hand, to pursue a policy 
of complete repression, which appears 
to be in the process, unmasks the en- 
tire international Soviet policy as a 
mere maneuver for tactical purposes. 
It is clear that in either event the rev- 
olutionary and historical developments 
in Eastern Germany have forced the 
Soviets into an impossible and contra- 
dictory situation. 1it is in this dilemma 
alone that the East German events 
take on their great historical import- 
ance. For in the very womb of a total- 
itarian system, a new, free trade union 
movement is being born. 


In Western Germany the victory of 
the democratic forces was a terrific 
blow to both Fascist and Communist 
totalitarianism. The landslide victory 
of the Christian Democratic Party plus 
the increase of the Socialist vote meant 
that 75% of the German people voted 
for the two outstanding democratic 
parties. Although this was at first 
sight a victory for the present Admin- 
istration, it was also a victory for the 
democratic forces in Germany and 
fave the lie to those who have been 
exaggerating the danger of neo- 
Nazism in Germany. 





The explosive June days in East Ger- 
many have been followed by the unex- 
pected and spectacular dramatic Au- 
gust days in France where several mil- 
lion workers have struck for over three 
weeks. To strike during the month of 
August in France is in itself a revolu- 
tion for most Frenchmen are either on 
vacation or planning one. With unex- 
pected suddenness the French govern- 
ment employees lashed out in a revolt 
against not only their adverse econom- 
ic conditions but also against the pres- 
ent government leaders whom they 
suspected rightly or wrongly as being 
determined to impose a_ reactionary 
program on the country. This com- 
bination of economic and political an- 
tagonisms brought about the explosion. 
Specifically, the Government proposed 
laws on social security as well as the 
fact that the Government’s reforms 
were first being directed against the 
workers was the spark which ignited 
the fire. 


Although the strike started spon- 
taneously, the F.O. (non-Communist 
trade unions) leaders had the initiative 
and the direction of the strike which 
was carried to a more or less success- 
ful conclusion. This fact alone demon- 
strated the role of F.O. as an important 
factor in France. The Christian trade 
unions were united with F.O. and the 
working relations petween the two or- 
ganizations were exceedingly good 
throughout the strikes. 


Actually, the critical August days in 
France were an historical opportunity 
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for French labor and the free world 
but also a great menace. If those re- 
sponsible for the leadership of France 
both in Government and industry were 
conscious of the full implications of 
the recent strikes, they would have 
done everything in their power to end 
the strikes with a victory for the non- 
Communist trade union movement. It 
could have meant the beginning of the 
end of Communist supremacy in the 
French trade union movement. Such a 
result was important not only for 
France but for the entire free world. 
The unusual stubbornness of the Gov- 
ernment prolonged the strike and in- 
creased the gravity of these events. 
In spite of all the pressure that was 
brought to bear, the Government's ne- 
otiations with the unions were marked 
by varying degrees of hostility and at 
times by ultimatums which put the 
non-Communist leaders on the spot. In 
fact, at one point, the Prime Minister 
took to the radio threatening the non- 
Communist unions and even stating 
that all negotiations were broken off. 
The union strike leaders could not get 
time to state their case on the govern- 
ment monopoly-owned radio. At times, 
there were open and veiled threats of 
arrests and the use of force. While 
these maneuvers were going on, the 
Communists, who were kept out of all 
negotiations at the insistence of the 
F.O. and Christian trade _ unionists, 
were playing a very cagey game mov- 
ing with great caution. It almost 
seemed as though the Communists were 
refraining from going too far and never 
really exploited to the full the strike 
potentialities. This may be in line 
with what is present Soviet foreign 
policy. 





Another curious aspect of the strike 
in France was the Prime Minister's 
radio speech on August 17th which im- 
plied an almost anti-American line. In 
one sentence the Prime Minister re- 
ferred to the dependence of France on 
outside aid with the implication that 
this is a particularly undesirable situ- 
ation and that his anti-strike policy 
is part and parcel of a larger national 
effort to become independent vis-a-vis 
the U.S.A. This came only a short time 
after the recent Malenkov speech hint- 
ing at the possibility of proposing a 
New Deal to the French at t’e ex- 
pense of the West. There has also 
been an article in “Pravda” which 
states that new efforts must be made 
to liquidate the Indo-China war now 
that the Korean issue has been ar- 
ranged. 

Of course, any move on the part of 
the Soviet Union to transform its pres- 
ent support of Ho-Chi-Minh’s military 
offensive into a political offensive is 
conditional on what deal the Soviets 
can make with France on Germany. It 
may be that the U.S.S.R. is now ready 
to make certain temporary concessions 
on Indo-China in exchange for a French 
foreign policy in support of a weak, 
neutralized and permanently disarmed 
Germany—in other words, a vacuum in 
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the heart of Europe which Russia 
hopes to fill some day when it is com- 
pletely ready both economically and 
militarily. 

In Italy, the extreme economic diffi- 
culties are now further complicated 
by an unstable political § situation 
With the loss of a clear-cut majority 
for the Christian Democratic Party 
and the passing of De Gasperi from 
the Government, it is feared that Italy 
will now proceed to evolve in the same 
direction as France with a series of 
rising and falling cabinets. In con- 
trast, however, to a France with rich 
economic resources and no serious un- 
employment, Italy cannot afford this 
luxury of political instability along 
with dire poverty and mass unemploy- 
ment. Such a combination ‘ts a formula 
for chaos. 

Turning to North Africa, we find one 
of the few areas in the Arab world 
where the great mass movements are 
ready and willing to be our allies in 
the present world conflict. American 
labor and the entire international] la- 
bor movement have been a major fac- 
tor in achieving this. For what we 
are doing in this area, especially in 
Tunisia, is decisive in determining 
whether or not the Western world can 
have sufficient allies to survive. For 
if it is necessary that Americans have 
allies in the resistance to totalitarian 
aggression, it is just as important that 
our allies, like France and England, 
have allies amongst the masses in 
the underdeveloped countries where 
Soviet Communism is a greater threat 
and menace than in the more advanced, 
industrial countries of Western Europe 
and the U.S.A. 

The assassination of Ferhat Hached, 
the great Tunisian trade union leader 
who addressed our 1951 convention in 
San Francisco, was a blow against all 
those moderate, democratic Arab na- 
tionalists who are fighting for the free- 
dom of their country and the world 
Last December he was ambushed and 
murdered by one of the French terror- 
ist groups in Tunisia. T knew Hached 
well and quite intimately. I had a pro- 
found respect for his dynamism, his 
energy, his intelligence, his eternal 
optimism and his faith in democracy 
and the Western world. For me, he 
represented not so much a leader of 
Islam but an Arab nationalist whose 
intellectual roots go back to French 
revolutionary thought rather than to 
“Das Kapital” or the “Koran.” His 
appeal, although national and _ trade 
unionist, was more that of a French 
Jacobin fighting with reason against 
the fanatical forces of both totalitarian 
extremisms. Men like Ferhat Hached 
are rare and inestimable assets in the 
struggle to develop a non-Communist 
mass labor movement in the Arab 
world. Once having made the decision 
to come into the ICFTU, Hached and 
his associates loyally participated in 
the work of the free world labor 
movement. They had hoped that in 
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this alliance they could show the rest 
of the Arab world that the path to- 
wards Freedom and Justice lay not 
with the men of the Kremlin but with 
the free peoples of the world. Actually, 
in Tunisia and Morocco the mass move- 
ments are still in the hands of the 
alee democratic national- 
sts. 

In recent days there has heen an- 
other assassination. This time, one of 
the leaders of the nationalist political 
party, the Neo Destour, has been mur- 
dered by a lynch gang. These assas- 
sinations and the attempted crushing 
of the nationalist movement i3 a bitter 
pill to swallow and a blow against 
free labor’s attempt to wrest the Arab 
masses from totalitarian extremism. 


These recent developments in _ the 
Soviet Union and Europe as described 
in this report raise serious questions 
for America and especially for the 
American labor movement. The inter- 
national-minded elements of American 
society have been supporting uncondi- 
tionally an all-out American aid pro- 
gram to Europe and especially to 
France. Can they go on supvorting 
such an aid program unconditionally? 
Furthermore, most of the policies of 
the Western Alliance in Europe. on 
such questions as European Unity, 
European Army Rearmament, Military 
Aid, and NATO, now seem to be either 
dead or no longer correspond to re- 
ality. 

In the light of these factors, it be- 
comes imperative for America to re- 
examine and revise its policy abroad. 
It is even more important for Ameri- 
ean Labor to press for such a revision 
so as not only to stop new appease- 
ment of the Soviet Union but also to 
re-examine whether or not we should 
continue to he party to a policy which 
permits American economic and mili- 
tary aid to be used to reinforce a dis- 
astrous policy in the colonial world and 
one of neutralism, defeatism and pos- 
sible appeasement in Europe and Asia. 

For money alone wil not solve inter- 
national problems. In the early post- 
war years a continent almost destroyed 
by war and occupation had first to be 
restored and rehabilitated. Today the 
nature of the European problem neces- 
sitates another approach with major 
emphasis on American leadership in 
the formulation, implementation and 
execution of political policy. 

In the light of this report and the 
problems and questions posed I should 
like to suggest as guiding lines of 
policy for a program in Europe the 
following: 

1. American aid to Europe must 
serve to reinforce the unity of the 
free nations in an Atlantic Commu- 
nity against the Soviet policy and 
tactics which seek to divide and con- 
quer the free world. 

2. The NATO organization must be 
expanded into a political, economic 
as well as military organization. 
More and more emphasis must shift 


in the direction of our economic and 
social defenses without letting down 
our military guard. 

3. Agreements between America 
and European nations should not 
be primarily on the basis of bilateral 
negotiations but more and more on 
the basis of a collective relationship 
within an organized and united At- 
lantic Community. 


4. Such an Atlantic Community—as 
NATO—must however become more 
responsive to the proposals of the 
free labor movement such as: 


(a) Provision must be made for 
the participation of trade union 
representatives on the national and 
international levels of the NATO 
organization. There should be con- 
stituted a Trade Union Advisory 
Committee on the highest levels of 
consultation. 


(b) The appointment of leading 
trade unionists to top positions in 
the NATO organization in order to 
give more effective attention to the 
problems of workers’ standards of 
living such as purchasing power, 
housing needs, manpower, migra- 
tion, ere. 


(c) In the placement of procure- 
ment contracts, serious considera- 
tion should be given to labor cri- 
teria, as a means of increasing the 
degree of military and political se- 
curity as well as winning the en- 
thusiastic support of the workers. 

(d) In all military programs the 
economic capacity of countries 
must be seriously taken into ac- 
count not merely on the basis of 
narrow economic or statistical con- 
siderations. For, economic capacity 
is not merely a technical, absolut- 
ist concept but a relative one in 
which the humane or morale factor 
is extremely important. Meaning- 
ful and regular consultations with 
labor unions can be a strategic 
factor in achieving production 
goals. 

(e) The planning of the econo- 
mies of Western Europe or their 
various degrees of integration 
must take into account the ques- 
tion of the proper allocation of 
raw materials so that price wars 
and inflation should not continue 
to eat at the vitals of the workers’ 
purchasing power. 

5. Especially in view of the German 
election results, it is more than ever 
necessary to achieve a Franco-Ger- 
man rapprochement which is indis- 
pensable to the practical achievement 
of a functioning united Western 
economy within a strong Atlantic 
Alliance. To realize such an objec- 
tive I would suggest the following: 

(a) Complete sovereignty and in- 
tegration into NATO must be 
granted to Germany. 

(b) A settlement on the Saar 
through Franco-German negotia- 
tions. 
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(c) The French burden in Indo- 
China must be substantially re- 
lieved in money, materials and 
manpower so that their European 
position—militarily and economic- 
ally—can be strengthened thus re- 
moving or diminishing France's 
fear of a strong and overpowering 
Germany. 


6. No stone must be left unturned 
to push the issue of German unity 
based upon free elections and evacu- 
ation of troops. 


"7 


7. There must not merely be a 
German and Austrian settlement but 
a European arrangement must be 
sought through a demand for free 
elections and the _ evacuation of 
troops not only in Germany but in 
all of Furope—inclusive of the coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. 


8. What goes on in the colonial or 
underdeveloped areas of the Middle 
East, especially those under the con- 
trol of or allied to certain powers in 
NATO, cannot long be ignored. The 
free trade union world cannot go on 
supporting a policy in Western Eur- 
ope which becomes either consciously 
or unconsciously the means for the 
repression of potential allies in the 
Middle East and North Africa. The 
strengthening of NATO as a concrete 
incarnation of the free Atlantic Com- 
munity imposes upon us the neces- 
sity to follow a more liberal policy 
based upon the principles of social 
progress, free trade unionism and 
eventual national freedom. Towards 
achieving these ends we should pro- 
pose the following: 


(a) Considering the Indo-Chinese 
war as an international responsi- 
bility, greater aid must be forth- 
coming to relieve the incomparable 
burden placed on France but, at 
the same time, there must be a 
speeding up of the development of 
native forces and national self- 
rule. 

(b) In North Africa immediate 
return to negotiations with the 
legitimate nationalist forces, the 
granting of necessary reforms and 
the preparation of a gradual evo- 
lution towards national indepen- 
dence. 

(c) In Tran an economic assist- 
ance program to the present gov- 
ernment which can enable them to 
resist successfully the extremists 
of the Nationalist and Communist 
movements. 

(d) In Egypt quicker concessions 
such as the abrogation of the 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty must be 
made to permit the present Na- 
guib government to survive and 
put through their proposed reforms 
which is the only guarantee 
against the return of the former 
corrupt politicians and the feudal 
extremists. 

9. The American aid program in 


its economic and military aspects 
should be based at least in part on 
the principle of rewarding those who 
have @emonstrated their will and 
capacity to resist. This is especially 
true in the Greek and Turkish cases. 
By strengthening these nations, the 
Balkan Pact can become a political 
attractive force within the entire 
Balkan area in order to speed up the 
movement towards liberation and in- 
dependence behind the Iron Curtain. 


10. And last but not least, let me 
repeat what I said at the conclusion 
of my report to the 1952 AFL Con- 
vention: “America must begin to 
realize that economic aid is not 
enough in this world-wide struggle 
of ideas. Along with our economic 
aid programs must go an ideological 
offensive based on a Point Four Pro- 
gram of Ideas which blasts the myth 
of the U.S.S.R. as beine ‘left’ or a 
‘revolutionary force’ and exposes the 
Stalinist regime as the most reaction- 
ary foree in the world today.” To- 
wards this end we can begin by pro- 
posing the following: : 


(a) The opening up of all fron- 
tiers, the free exchange of ideas 
and the unrestricted travel of per- 
sons. 

(b) The expansion of the original 
post-Stalin Soviet’s minimum and 
tricky amnesty program into a to- 
tal amnesty for all those con- 
demned to concentration camps and 
forced labor. 

(c) Liberation of Soviet and East 

European trade unions from State 
control along with the right of 
Soviet workers in practice and not 
merely in word, to improve their 
economic and social situation rath- 
er than to be cogs in a continuing 
and growing war machine. 
_ (d) The cessation of Soviet inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of 
other nations and the discontinua- 
tion of their international spy ring 
masking as native Communist par- 
ties. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thanks very 
much, Brother Brown. 

The Chair now recognizes Secretary 
Schnitzler for some announcements. 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: 
Re-Referral of Convention 
Resolutions 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: I wish to 
announce the re-referral of the following 
convention resolutions to the Committee 
on Inte:national Labor Relations: Point 
Four Program, No. 43; Communism, No. 
28; Opposition to Adm’ssion of Red China 
to UN, No. 14; African Colonialism, No. 
49, 

To the Committee on Laws: Represen- 
tation of Central Labor Unions at Con- 
ventions, No. 4. 


To the Committee on Building Trades; 
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Condemning Government Competition in 
Private Construction Work in Alaska, No 
64. 

To the Committee on Legislation. Ex- 
tension of Benefits to Insurance Agents, 
No. 89. 


Resolutions Received within the Time 
Limit 

SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: I wish to 
announce the receipt of the following 
resolutions which have’ been’ received 
within the time limit specified in the con- 
stitution, and, therefore, do not require 
unanimous consent. 

From the Montana Federation of La- 
bor: To broaden Social Security; to 
maintain Social Security Trust Fund. 

From the International Chemical Work- 
ers’ Union: Housing. 

From the Connecticut Federation of La- 
bor: Opposing Low Tariff on Narrow 
Fabrics : Business-Industry-Education 
Days; Salary Increases for Postal Em- 
ployees; Single Classification for Distrib- 
utors in Postal Transportation Service; 
Union Recognition for Postal Employees ; 
Travel Allowances for Postal Transpor- 
tation Clerks. 

From the Metal Trades Department: 
The American Merchant Marine; Resto- 
ration of Funds for Bureau of_ Labor 
Standards; Physically Handicapped ; Ship- 
building and Ship Repair. 

From the New York State Federation 
of Labor: Niagara River Power Develop- 
ment. 

... The above resolutions will be found 

at the end of today’s proceedings. 
_ PRESIDENT MEANY: The resolutions 
just by Secretary Schnitzler will of 
course be presented to the proper com- 
mittees. They do not require the consent 
of the convention. They are within the 
constitutional time limit. 

SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: The fol- 
lowing resolutions requiring unanimous 
consent are presented for your considera- 
tion. 


DN 





Requiring Unanimous 


Consent 

SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: The Spe- 
cial sub-committee of the Executive Coun- 
cil has recommended unanimous consent 
for the following resolutions: 

From the United Textile Works of 
America: Gompers and Green Memorial— 
City of Hope. 

From the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union of America: Restoration of funds 
for employment security program. 

From the Central Labor Council of 
Honolulu: Statehood for Hawaii. 


From the International Brotherhood of 
LDoilermakers, Blacksmiths, Iron Ship 
Builders, Forgers and Helpers: Expansion 
of Shipbuilding Industry. 

From the American Federation of Hosi- 
ery Workers: Housing; Minimum Wage; 


Resolutions 
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Taft-Hartley Act; Increased 
tion for Wage and Hour 
vision of Procedure for 


Appropria- 
Division; Re- 
Congressional 
Hearings and Investigations. 


From the International Jewelry Work- 
ers’ Union: Gompers and Green Memorial 

City of Hope. 

From the Massachusetts Federation of 
Labor: Insuring Solvency of Social Se- 
curity Trust Fund; 35-Hour Work Week: 
William Green Memorial; Investment of 
Social Security Trust Funds; Partition of 
Ireland; Dues Deductions for Vostal Em- 
ployees; Legislation for Disaster Relief 
Program. 

From the National 
Masters, Mates and Pilots: 
Service, Medical, Hospital 
care for U. S. Seamen. 

From the Unions representing the Gov- 
ernment Employees: Strengthening Civil 
Service Merit System. 

From the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians: Opposition to Report of the Fine 
Arts Commission 

From Alaska Territoria: Federation of 
Labor: Alaska Statehood; Military Labor. 

From the Twin City Federation of La- 
bor Champaign and Urbana, Illinois: So- 
cial Security; Social Security Extension 
of Unemployment Benefits. 

From the ‘nternational Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union: Slave Labor; Labor and 
Mutual Security Administration (MSA) ; 
Safeguard Free Trade Unions in Germany. 

From the Metal Trades 
Vocational Education. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: The resolutions 
just read by Secretary Schnitzler require 
unanimous consent under the Constitution. 





Organization of 
Public Health 
and Surgical 


Department: 


The special sub-committee of the Execu- 
tive Council recommends that they re- 
ceive unanimous consent. Ts there any 


objection on the part of the delegates? 
Hearing none it is assumed they have the 
unanimous coasent and they will be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(These resolutions will be found at the 
end of today’s proceedings. ) 


President Green Memorial Service 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I 
would like to make one or two short an- 
nouncements. On Thursday afternoon at 
1:00 o'clock the Executive Council re- 
quests that a special order of business be 
set aside to hold a short memorial serv- 
ice for the late President Green. That 
will start at 4:00 and it will not last more 
than an hour. I assume there is no ob- 
jection on the part of the convention to 
setting aside that time for the memorial 
service in honor of the late President 
Green. 

I would also like to announce that the 
administrative committee of Labor’s 
League for Political Education will meet 
in Room 7 at 7:00 o’clock tonight. No- 
tices have been sent out to the various 
members of this administrative commit- 
tee and I want to remind them in case 


they have forgotten that there is a meet- 
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ing at 7:00 p. m. tonight in Room 7 on 


the second floor. 

Are there any 
at this time? Hearing no 
nouncements the Chair recognizes 
Presieent Birthright. 

VICE - PRESIDENT BIRTHRIGHT: 
Mr. President, this morning the delegates 
and visitors to this convention heard a 
great address by the President of this or- 
ganization and I believe the people of this 
country as well as the workers should be 
able to read it. I therefore move you, sir, 
that a substantial nmumber of these 
speeches be printed in pamphlet form to 
be distributed to the several international 
unions, state federations and _ central 
bodies. 


further announcements 
further an- 
Vice- 





The motion 


«6: seconded and 
unanimously carried. 


was 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair has 
a motion from Delegate Steeper of the 
Musicians that the rules be suspended and 
we adjourn this convention until 9:30 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 


The 
unanimously 


motion was seconded and 


carried. 

adjourned at 5:30 
until 9:30 a. m. 
1953. 


The convention 
o'clock p. m. 
September 22, 


Tuesday, 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Under the provisions of the.A. F. of L. Constitution, Article III, Section 6, 
all resolutions must be received 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, 
EXCEPTING resolutions adopted after the expiration of the 30-day period, by 
a convention of a national or international union or of a state federation of 
labor. Such resolutions shall be received up to five days prior to the convening 
date of the convention. 

Any resolutions or proposals received after the expiration of the time 
limits shall be referred to the Executive Council and the Executive Council 
shall refer all such proposals to the convention with the understanding that 
acceptance thereof is dependent upon the unanimous consent of the convention. 


Resolutions of state federations of labor must first have received the ap- 
proval of the previous convention of the state federation of labor involved. 


Resolutions of city central labor unions must first have received the ap- 
proval of such central labor union at a regular constituted meeting of the 
organization. 


Resolutions received from directly affiliated local trade and federal labor 
unions are to be referred to the Executive Council for consideration and dis- 
position. The Executive Council in turn to report to the convention as to the 
disposition made of these resolutions. 


The following resolutions were received within the prescribed time limits 
and conform to the constitutional requirements: 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT a Eee™. Goorstaty ¥ the Treasury 
sisted umphrey, Budget irector Joseph 
SYSTEM AND SOCIAL SECURITY Dodge, Secretary of Defense Wilson 
and William McChesney Martin, Chair- 
Resolution No. 1—By Delegate Thom- man of the Board of Governors of the 
as A. Murray, New York State Feder- Federal Reserve System. 
ation of Labor. 
: ao 7 Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
WHEREAS, The present civil service tions. 
retirement system is completely sep- 
arate from social security and oper- 
ating to the satisfaction of all Federal 
employees, and 


GENOCIDE 


Renespeien No. 2—By Delegate Thom- 
as A. Murray, New York Ste 7 ore 
WHEREAS, Federal employees are ation Ls ae ee Seer 
contributing and have been contrib- 
uting 6% of their salary into this fund 
and therefore have a vested interest 
in it, therefore, be it 


_WHEREAS, The most basic human 
right is the right to life itself, and 


WHEREAS, Throughout history, dic- 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention as- 
sembled, go on record opposing all 
attempts to merge the Civil Service 
Retirement Law with the Social Secur- 
ity Act and that notification of this 
action be sent to the Committee on 
Retirement Policy for Federal Person- 
nel composed of Mr. Elliot Kaplan of 


tators and tyrants from Nero to Hitler 
have wantonly murdered whole groups 
of human beings because of their race, 
religion or ethnic origin, and 


WHEREAS, Recognizing that such 
outbreaks of mass destruction—known 
as genocide—must no longer go unpun- 








: 
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ished, the United Nations General As- 
sembly on December 9, 1948, unani- 
mously adopted an international con- 
— against the crime of genocide, 
an 


WHEREAS, Although the Genocide 
Convention became an international law 
in January 1951, and now binds the 41 
nations which have ratified it, the 
United States Senate has not yet rati- 
fied this measure despite the fact that 
our government was one of its original 
proponents in the United Nations, and 


WHEREAS, Representatives of more 
than fifty national organizations, com- 
prising millions of citizens of every 
faith, including the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, have appeared before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
urge ratification, and 


WHEREAS, For more than a year 
and a half now the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee has not acted al- 
though it is clear that the “understand- 
ings” added to the convention protect 
states rights, and 


WHEREAS, It is equally clear by the 
terms of the Convention that the United 
States is not subject to any interna- 
tional jurisdiction that it has not free- 
ly accepted under the International 
Court of Justice, and ® 


WHEREAS, United States failure to 


ratify the Genocide Convention has 
prevented us from pressing charges 
under the treaty against any nation 


guilty of 
genocide, 


genocide or preparing for 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor call upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary 
of State and the United States Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to take 
immediate affirmative action on the 
ratification of the Genocide Convention. 
Resolu- 


Referred to Committee on 


tions. 


McCARRAN-WALTER IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATURALIZATION ACT 


Resolution No. 3—By Delegate Thom- 
as A. Murray, New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The United States has a 
unique position among nations as a 
stronghold of democracy and a haven 
of refuge for the persecuted and op- 
pressed, and 


WHEREAS, Strengthening of this 
tradition is of crucial importance now 
that democracy is again faced with the 
menace of a totalitarianism which en- 
gages in religious and political perse- 
cution and economic slavery, an 


WHEREAS, At a most crucial time in 
our history when our national interest 
is irrevocably tied to the good will and 
support of the free peoples of the world 
we have enacted an immigration law 
which is even more restrictive and dis- 
criminatory than the Immigration Act 
of 1924, and 


WHEREAS, This new 
policy, established by the McCarran- 
Walter Law, makes second-class citi- 
zens of all naturalized citizens, denies 
alien residents the fair protection of 
our laws, maintains the discriminatory 
national origins quota system, intro- 
duces an offensive concept of racial 
origin, as distinguished from national 
origin, thereby establishing further re- 
strictions against Negroes, and indis- 
criminately bars many individuals who 
have broken with Communism and are 
now prepared to devote their lives and 
their knowledge to fighting it, and 


immigration 


WHEREAS, Such an immigration 
policy not only impairs our capacity 
to appeal to the people behind the Iron 
Curtain to renounce the Communist al- 
legiance which has been forced upon 
them, but also negates our efforts to 
win the friendship of the millions of 
— peoples throughout the world, 
anc 


WHEREAS, It is a matter of vital 
concern to us and to our allies that we 
reverse this trend of restriction and 
superiority and establish a new policy 
which will be consistent with our ideals 
and the world conditions, and 


WHEREAS, During the recent presi- 
dential campaign both parties declared 
their opposition to the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act and pledged their support for 
a new and more liberal immigration 
policy, and 


WHEREAS, There is an immediate 
need for special relief for the persons 
displaced by World War II who, more 
than seven years after the war's end, 
have not found permanent homes, and 
there is also need for a special program 
for aiding the brave refugees who are 
now reaching us from the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain whose courage 
and determination to live in freedom 
should be rewarded, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor call upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Congress 
to revise the McCarran-Walter Law in 
accordance with their election promises 
and the desires of the American people 
and to replace this law with a new 
policy on immigration and naturaliza- 
tion which will be consistent with 20th 
century conditions and ideals as well 
as with U. S. leadership among the 
democratic nations. 

Resolu- 


Referred to Committee on 


tions. 
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REPRESENTATION OF CLU’s 
AT CONVENTIONS 


Resolution No. 4—By Delegate Walter 
R. Cramond, Central Labor Union, Min- 
neapolis and Hennepin County, Min- 
nesota. 


WHEREAS, The representation of 
City Central Bodies at American Fed- 
eration of Labor conventions has been 
up for discussion on many occasions in 
the Minneapolis Central Labor Union, 
and 


WHEREAS, An action taken at a 
recent meeting calls upon the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to go into 
this matter, and 


WHEREAS, The importance of our 
movement and its actions on the lives 
of our membership and to insure wider 
participation by the rank and file 
membership, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled, revise the section of the Consti- 
tution dealing with representation of 
City Central Bodies to read: 


“With 10,000 or fewer members, two 
delegates; with 10,001 to 25,000 mem- 
bers, three delegates; with 25,001 to 
50,000 members, four delegates; with 
50,001 to 100,000 members, five dele- 
gates; no central body to have more 
than five delegates.” 





Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR 
TEACHERS 


Resolution No. 5.—By Delegates Carl 
Megel, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Arthur Elder, 
Selma M. Borchardt, Mary R. Wheeler, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is strongly committed to 
securing social security coverage for 
all workers who desire such coverage, 
and 


WHEREAS, Teachers and other em- 
ployees of state and local governments 
are sorely in need of federal social se- 
curity benefits to supplement state and 
local pensions in which they now hold 
a right and interest, and 


WHEREAS, A bill was introduced in 
Congress this year which was claimed 
to represent the official position of the 
American Federation of Labor even 
though the bill, in direct contradiction 
to repeated convention commitments of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
would, if enacted, continue to deprive 
teachers and millions of other em- 
ployees of state and local governments 
of the benefits of social security, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assem- 
bled, directs that legislation be pre- 
pared which covers fully the conven- 
tion action and commitments of the 
American Federation of Labor in pro- 
viding social security coverage for all 
workers, definitely including teachers, 
who desire such coverage, and that ar- 
rangements be made for the introduc- 
tion of this legislation in both the 
United States Senate and the House of 
tepresentatives, as soon as Congress 
reconvenes, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this bill covering 
the American Federation of Labor's 
true position be given wide publicity 
to contradict the erroneous impression 
regarding the American Federation of 
Labor’s position, and to emphasize the 
American Federation of Labor's deter- 
mination to fight for legislation mak- 
ing it possible for teachers to avail 
themselves of the benefits of federal 
social security coverage to suppple- 
ment existing state and local pension 
laws. 





Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


LABOR UNITY 


Resolution No. 6—By Delegates Carl 
Megel, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Arthur Elder, 
Selma M. Borchardt, Mary R. Wheeler, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, It is a paramount duty 
of every wage earner to assist in main- 
taining and strengthening our demo- 
cratic form of government in America, 
and 


WHEREAS, A strong and free labor 
movement is the greatest safeguard of 
democracy, and 


WHEREAS, Our society is greatly 
troubled by forces within and without 
which represent reaction from both the 
left and the right, and 


WHEREAS, America now needs, as 
never before, a more unified labor 
movement to counteract these undesir- 
able forces, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the A. F. of L. meeting in St. Louis, 
Missouri, in September 1953, commend 
the efforts now being made by the 
officers of the American Federation 
of Labor to unite all free labor groups 
in our nation, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the convention 
urge the Executive Council of the A. F. 
of L. to extend its efforts to bring 
about unity in the labor movement in- 
cluding the A. F. of L.,, the C. L O.,, 
the United Mine Workers, the Railway 
Brotherhoods and all other free labor 
organizations in America. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 
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EXTENDING SOCIAL SECURITY 


Resolution No. 7—By Delegate Thom- 
as A. Murray, New York State Feder- 
ation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Social Se- 
curity Act was designed and enacted 
for the purpose of providing reason- 
able financial security for workers who 
have become too old to work, or who 
should be enabled to retire after spend- 
ing most of their lives at work, and 


WHEREAS, The enormous rise in the 
cost of living has rendered the amount 
of the benefits now payable under the 
Act totally inadequate to provide a- 
sonable financial protection for eligible 
workers, and 





WHEREAS, An increase in the 
amount of benefits in direct proportion 
to the increase in the cost of living, 
and a reduction of the retirement age 
of 65 years to 60 years would effec- 
tuate the original purpose and intent 
of the Act, and properly would enable 
more workers to enjoy the benefits of 
the Act, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention en- 
dorse and recommend an amendment to 
the Federal Social Security Act so 
as to increase the benefits provided for 
therein in direct proportion to the in- 
crease in the cost of living and reduc- 
ing the eligible age from 65 years to 
60 years. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


INCOME UP TO $5,000 EXEMPT 
FROM TAXATION 


Resolution No. 8S—By Delegate Thom- 
as A. Murray, New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Hon. Paul <A. Fino, a 
Member of Congress representing the 
26th Congressional District, Bronx, 
New York, has introduced a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code, Act 
of February 10, 1939, to provide that 
notwithstanding the provisions of this 
subsection, all amounts up to $5,000 per 
annum as annuities, pensions, or retire- 
ment benefits shall be excluded from 
gross income and shall be exempt from 
taxation under this chapter, and 


WHEREAS, Premiums which are 
payable by employees have already 
been taxed, and 


WHEREAS, By the present method 
employees are compelled to pay com- 
pound taxes on their pensions and an- 
nuities, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 


eration of Labor endorse and support 
this bill. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR 
POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 9—By Delegates 
Woodruff Randolph, John W. Austin, 
Horace L. Imeson, Lewis M. Herrmann, 
J. Arthur Moriarty, Wallace C. Reilly, 
International Typographical Union. 


WHEREAS, Year after year since its 
enactment the Taft-Hartley Act has 
proved to be inadequate, unworkable 
and unfair, interfering with free and 
fair collective bargaining, favoring 
management above labor, reviving the 
injunction weapon against labor, for- 
bidding traditional rights and practices 
desired by both management and labor 
in many industries, forcing workers in 
many cases to act as strikebreakers 
against other union members, and 
violating historical and fundamental 
rights of American workers, and 


LEAS, Democratic members of 
Congress elected on a national party 
platform advocating repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and Republican members 
of Congress elected on a national party 
platform urging such amendment of 
the Taft-Hartley Act as time and ex- 
perience show to be desirable, have not 
yet acted to perform these pledges in 
any degree to alleviate this burden- 
some, inequitous threat to the economic 
welfare and security of labor, and 





WHEREAS, In order to repeal this 
and other laws harmful to labor, and 
to prevent the enactment of more 
harmful legislation, it is necessary to 
maintain constant, year-around activity 
in political affairs; and the American 
Federation of Labor has provided 
Labor’s League for Political Education 
to carry out this important trade-union 
responsibility, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor call upon all members 
of organized labor to give liberally of 
their time and finances, to enlist the 
support of friends of organized labor, 
and to maintain at all times through- 
out the year active local L.L.P.E. units; 
and through such units to participate 
actively in the 1954 primary and gen- 
eral election campaigns, supporting 
those candidates of either political par- 
ty who pledge themselves to work and 
vote for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and all other anti-labor laws and to 
oppose enactment of more harmful leg- 
islation. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 
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I.T.U. DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


Resolution No. 10—By Delegates 
Woodruff Randolph, John W. Austin, 
Horace L. Imeson, Lewis M. Herrmann, 
J. Arthur Moriarty, Wallace C. Reilly, 
International Typographical Union. 


WHEREAS, In several cities where 
unfriendly newspaper publishers have 
shown a determination to use the Taft- 
Hartley law to break down and destroy 
traditional rights and prerogatives es- 
tablished by members of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union in more 
than a century of collective bargaining, 
and have refused to negotiate or to 
agree to minimum standards of wages, 
hours and working conditions not de- 
stroyed by law, strikes and lockouts 
have occurred as a last resort when 
all other recourses have failed, and 


WHEREAS, In several cities where 
an agreeable settlement of such strikes 
and lockouts was found to be impos- 
sible, the International Typographical 
Union has established competitive daily 
newspapers so members of organized 
labor and the general public may not 
have to rely upon or patronize unfair 
papers produced by strikebreakers be- 
hind union picket lines, and 


WHEREAS, Such _ 1.7T.U.-established 
daily newspapers include Daily News- 
Digests at Allentown, Pa.; Meriden, 
Conn.; Monroe, La.; Beckley and Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Springfield, Mo.; Tex- 
arkana, Ark.; and the Jamestown, N. Y. 
Sun—all dedicated to fair dissemina- 
tion of news and recognizing the right 
of the readers to receive truthful, fac- 
tual reporting of current events, and 
all worthy of the full support of union 
members in the areas of publication, 
and 


WHEREAS, The International Typo- 
graphical Union on September 16, 1952, 
launched “LABOR’S DAILY” in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., as a daily newspaper de- 
voted to the cause of labor and serving 
organized labor by presenting labor's 
news truthfully told and labor’s views 
fairly stated, and 


WHEREAS, It is traditional with or- 
ganized labor that members should sup- 
port and promote the products of un- 
ion labor and withhold patronage from 
struck shops and unfair employers, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor endorse the principle 
of giving full support to union-pro- 
duced newspapers in the cities above 
mentioned, and the withholding of pat- 
ronage from unfair newspapers pro- 
duced in shops where strikes and lock- 
outs are continued, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor call to the attention 
of all International Unions, State Fed- 
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erations of Labor and City Central 
Bodies the need for support, by all 
local unions and members of organized 
labor, of the I.T.U.-preduced news- 
papers in the cities above named. 


teferred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


GREEN RIVER ORDINANCE 


Resolution No. 11—By Delegates 
Woodruff Randolph, Lewis M. Herr- 
mann, John W. Austin, Horace Ime- 
son, J. Arthur Moriarty, Wallace Reilly, 
International Typographical Union. 


WHEREAS, More than twenty years 
ago the city of Green River, Wyoming, 
enacted an ordinance prohibiting door- 
to-door selling, and this law or sim- 
ilar ordinances have been adopted by 
several hundred communities and 


WHEREAS, Widespread prohibition 
of door-to-door selling jeopardizes the 
livelihood of thousands of printing 
trades workers, has a harmful effect on 
the nation’s direct-selling industry, and 
constitutes a threat to the nation’s 
economy and the employment of many 
workers, and 


WHEREAS, Scores of communities 
have defeated the so-called Green River 
Ordinance; courts of eighteen states 
have condemned it as unconstitutional 
and unduly restrictive to trade; and 
this un-American ordinance has been 
condemned by many church leaders, 
newspapers, civic clubs, industry and 
labor organizations, and 


WHEREAS, Since this type of ordi- 
nance is aimed primarily at door-to- 
door soliciting or selling of magazines, 
newspapers, books and similar matter, 
it strikes at the very foundation of the 
freedom of the press by subjecting it 
to licensing and censorship and the 
enforcement of such ordinance is im- 
possible because of the enormity of the 
field to be policed, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor condemns the _ so- 
called Green River type ordinance or 
any similar law which hampers, re- 
stricts, or prohibits house-to-house sell- 
ing, and urges all members of orga- 
nized labor to actively oppose such 
legislation whenever it may be intro- 
duced in their home cities and towns. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


U. S. COPYRIGHT LAW 


Resolution No. 12—By Delegates of 
International Typographical Union; In- 
ternational Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers Union of North America; Inter- 
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national Photo-Engravers Union of 
North America; International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders; Internation- 
al Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union of North America. 


WHEREAS, Delegates of the United 
States to the Universal Copyright Con- 
vention, held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in August, 1952, signed the convention 
at its conclusion, notwithstanding the 
inclusion of an article which would 
nullify the manufacturing clause of the 
United States copyright law so far as 


works published in the English lan- 
guage by foreign authors are con- 
cerned, and 


WHEREAS, The Library of Congress 
has sought previous legislative support 
for this action by introduction of H. R. 
4059 into the House of Representatives 
but failed to gain the support of the 
House Judiciary Committee which de- 
feated the bill by a heavy vote, and 


WHEREAS, H. R. 4059 was opposed 
in a public hearing by the printing 
trades unions of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in conformity with the 
support extended to them by two an- 
nual conventions of the Federation in 
1950 and 1951 through two resolutions 
unanimously adonted. both affirming 
opposition to the UNESCO proposal and 
declaring against abolition of the man- 
ufacturing clause whether through 
UNESCO or by diplomatic or legisla- 
tive means, and 


WHEREAS, Resolution 108, one of 
the resolutions adopted by the San 
Francisco Convention, cited above, de- 
clared its firm onpvosition to the ob- 
jectionable H. R. 4059, previously men- 
tioned, which was designed to obtain 
prior congressional approval of Article 
III of the Universal Copyright Con- 
vention which woud seriously weaken 
the manufacturing clause, and 


WHEREAS, This bill was defeated in 
Committee thus attesting also the op- 
position of Congress rather than its 
concurrence before the delegates met in 
FJeneva, notwithstanding which clearly 
affirmed legislative opposition § the 
United States delegates signed the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention which 
contains provisions of H. R. 4059, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reaffirm its opposi- 
tion to the elimination or serious 
weakening of the manufacturing clause 
of the United States copyright law, and 
in order to render this opposition ef- 
fective will oppose ratification of the 
Universal Copyright Convention by the 
Senate unless and until the offending 
article is removed from the provisions 
of the Convention. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 


tions. 


WILLIAM GREEN MEMORIAL 


Resolution No. 13—By Delegates Sal 
B. Hoffmann, Alfred R. Rota, R. Alvin 
Albarino, Tony Remshardt, George 
Bucher, Upholsterers’ International 
Union of North America. 


WHEREAS, The peaceful passing in 
death of William Green on November 
21, 1952, after nearly thirty years of 
service and honor as President of the 
American Federation of Labor, has left 
an empty space against the sky in the 
leadership of labor, the nation and of 
the world, and 


WHEREAS, This death of our be- 
loved veteran President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in some 
measure symbolized the end of a great 
era in which organized labor in the 
United States has not only grown and 
prospered mightily together with the 
nation, but has assumed great and de- 
cisive responsibility in the affairs of 
our country and most dramatically in 
the field of international relations, and 


WHEREAS, The leaders of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor of the stamp 
of Gompers and Green have had far 
too dynamic and lasting an impact on 
the lives of their fellow-workers and 
fellow-citizens to be adequately re- 
membered in the conventional mem- 
orials of stone or bronze, therefore, be 
it 


RESOLVED, That this Seventy-Sec- 
ond Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommend to the 
Executive Council that there be estab- 
lished a William Green Memorial Inter- 
national Trade Union Exchange Schol- 
arships Fund which shall each year 
arrange to offer to one or more of the 
younger trade union officers of free 
trade unions abroad, opportunity 
through payment of all expense and 
maintenance for one year of first-hand 
study here, of American Federation of 
Labor and the history of the organized 
labor in America, each such student to 
be matched by young American Feder- 
ation of Labor trade union officer to be 
sent to study the free trade union 
movement of the corresponding foreign 
country, the trades also so far as pos- 
sible matching and rotating each year 
to secure the widest possible exchange 
value, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the financing of 
this Memorial fund whether through 
contributions of national or interna- 
tional unions, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor or individuals, and 
its administration, whether through the 
International Labor Relations Commit- 
tee, the Workers’ Education Bureau or 
Board of Trustees as designated by the 
Executive Council be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Executive Council. 

Referred to Committee 
tions. 
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OPPOSITION TO ADMISSION 
OF RED CHINA TO UN 


Resolution No. 14—By Delegates Sal 
B. Hoffmann, Alfred R. Rota, R. Alvin 
\lbarino, Tony Remshardt, Geo rge 
Bucher, Upholsterers’ Internation- 
al Union of North America. 


WHEREAS, The mere halting of 
open aggression by Communist mili- 
tary forces in Korea under the terms 
of a truce, leaving a million Chinese 
Communist troops in undisputed pos- 
session of North Korea, hundreds of 
miles closer to the Japanese industrial 
bastion of free world than in 1950, has 
resulted in renewal of both the Soviet 
Communist drive and the suicidal echo 
in the free world of the demand for 
admission of the so-called “Chinese 
People’s Republic” to the United Na- 
tions as the purported only true repre- 
sentative of the Chinese People, and 


WHEREAS, The charter of the United 
Nations dedicates that Organization to 
insuring peace and ending the curse 
of aggressive war on mankind by pro- 
moting human freedom and respect of 
human rights, and subordinates the ad- 
mission of States to membership in the 
Organization to their willingness and 
ability, in the judgment of the already 
member nations, to carry out these 
aims and obligations of the U.N. Char- 
ter, and 


WHEREAS, The fraudulently entitled 
“Chinese People’s Republic” has, for 
over two years, openly waged aggres- 
sive war on the forces of and against 
the very decisions of the United Na- 
tions, and 


WHEREAS, Since its advent to 
power, after more than twenty years of 
foreign supported civil warfare, this 
Communist fraudulent “Chinese Peo- 
ple’s tepublic” has systematically 
disregarded every human right and 
violated every human freedom in mur- 
dering literally millions of helpless 
Chinese people, especially non-Commu- 
nist trade unionists, and subjugated 
the Chinese labor organizations to its 
totalitarian control, and 


WHEREAS, The organic law of the 
so-called “Chinese People’s Republic” 
states in Article I that its government 
is a dictatorship and in Article II that 
its government is based on “democratic 
centralism,” which is the double talk 
principle of Communist totalitarianism, 
thus making this Communist govern- 
ment unable, as it has proven in prac- 
tice, and unwilling to accept the aims 
and perform the obligations of a mem- 
ber state under the U.N. Charter, and 


WHEREAS, The International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions in 
1951 at the Milan Congress utterly con- 
demned the subjugation of the labor or- 
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ganizations by the totalitarian political 
power in the Communist Satellite coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, as in Red- 
China, which suppression of the free- 
dom and rights of labor itself makes 
the Chinese Communist government in- 
eligible to membership in the United 
Nations, and 


WHEREAS, The Chinese and North 
Korean Communist High Command vio- 
lated the minimum humanity of the 
laws of war by mistreating, torturing, 
and even murdering prisoners of war, 
and 


WHEREAS, The United Nations re- 
fused, after World War II, to have re- 
lations with the War Criminals of the 
Nazi-Fascist Axis except in trying 
them as such, and 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the 
United States, by unanimous vote of 
both houses, has expressed its opposi- 
tion to the admission of this Commu- 
nist totalitarian alleged “Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic” to the United Nations, 
and 


WHEREAS, The admission of another 
and additional aggressive slave state 
to the United Nations, to join those 
inevitably affiliated at its foundation 
before the revelation of the aggressive 
intent of the Communist powers, would 
disastrously undermine the support of 
the United Nations by American public 
opinion, required for continued useful- 
ness of United States affiliation and 
United Nations organizational survival, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in its Sev- 
ty-Second Annual Convention unqual- 
ifiedly opposes the admission of the 
Communist totalitarian government of 
the so-called “Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic’ into the United Nations, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor counts upon the gov- 
ernment of the United States to con- 
tinue to uphold the principles and 
maintain the Law of the United Na- 
tions by continuing to oppose such ad- 
mission, and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor calls upon all the Free 
Labor Organizations of the world of 
every nationality to aid American 
Labor in barring the entry of an avow- 
edly totalitarian and proven Aggressor 
State into the United Nations, in order 
to preserve the United Nations which 
was devised for and can survive only 
by _serving its declared purpose of 
eradicating totalitarianism and its ac- 
cursed product of aggressive war from 
the world. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 
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EXTENSION OF FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION-SOCIAL SECURITY 
TO PUERTO RICO 


Resolution No. 15—By Puerto Rico 
State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The 70th Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor held 
at San Francisco, California, on Sep- 
tember 17-25, 1951, inclusive, approved 
Resolutions No. 43, dealing with Fed- 
eral aid to Education in Puerto Rico 
and No. 39, dealing with the extension 
of full benefits of Federal Social Se- 
curity to Puerto Rico, and 





WHEREAS, Such Resolutions were 
referred to the Executive Council for 
appropriate action, and 


WHEREAS, The Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico in its new program of 
social, economic and political better- 
ment needs the help of our Federal 
Government not only in its extension 
of Education to all the citizens, but 
also in the granting of social security 
aids to the needy, and, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in St. Louis, Missouri: 


1—Ratify its former decision in favor 
of the extension of Federal aid to edu- 
cation in Puerto Rico as well as in 
favor of the extension of all the titles 
of the Federal Social Security Act to 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 2 
Instruct the Executive Council and its 
officers to continue their efforts to 
have these Federal Statutes extended 
to our fellow American Citizens in 
Puerto Rico. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


EXTENSION OF MINIMUM WAGE 
ACT TO PUERTO RICO 


Resolution Noe. 16—By Puerto Rico 
State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The 70th Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor held 
at San Francisco, California, Septem- 
ber 17 to 25, inclusive, approved Reso- 
lution No. 41 in regard to the full ex- 
tension of the Minimum wage of 75 
cents to Puerto Rico in place of the 
actual system of sub-minimum wages 
established by Special Industrial Com- 
mittees appointed ad hoc by the Wage 
and Hour Administrator, and 


WHEREAS, Puerto Rico continues to 
suffer sub-minimum wages established 
by those Committees, which wages in 
some industries are still as low as, 27 
cents and with an average industfial 
wage of 49 cents, and 


WHEREAS, Such low wages are in- 
compatible with a decent and Christian 
standard of living and also a challenge 
to the operation of democracy and 
freedom, and 


WHEREAS, There is a constant flow 
of industries emigrating from the 
Stateside to Puerto Rico attracted by 
the low wages and tax exemption pro- 
gram, and 


WHEREAS, The Puerto Rican work- 
ers are as efficient as the Stateside 
workers and learn easily the skills of 
the new industries, therefore, be it 
resolved that this 72nd Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, as- 
sembled in St. Louis, Missouri: 


1—Ratify its former decisions in 
favor of the extension of the full min- 
imum wage level to Puerto Rico; 2—In- 
struct the Executive Council and offi- 
cers to do anything appropriate to 
convince the U. S. Congress to extend 
the full benefits of the minimum wage 
law to Puerto Rico. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
PUERTO RICO 


Resolution No. 17—-By Puerto Rico 
State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, One of our international 
unions, the International Longshore- 
men’s Association has been suspended 
by our Executive Council until they 
comply with the instructions given by 
the Council to eliminate from their 
membership all individuals with crim- 
inal records and take other affirmative 
actions, and 


WHEREAS, All stevedores in Puerto 
tico are members of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association and also 
are loyal members of the American 
Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The orders given by our 
Executive Council to the ILA do not 
cover any action in regard to the steve- 
dores’ unions in Puerto Rico, and 


WHEREAS, All ILA unions and bod- 
ies in Puerto Rico are members of the 
Puerto Rico State Federation of Labor, 
and any action by this convention 
against the ILA as such, would affect 
and cripple the AFL organized labor 
movement in Puerto Rico, therefore, be 
it resolved that this 72nd Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor as- 
sembled in St. Louis, Missouri: 


1—-Oppose the revocation of the char- 
ter and expulsion of the International 
Longshoremen’'s Association from the 
A. F. L.; 2—Terminate the suspension 
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of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association from the A. F. of L., as 
decreed by the Executive Council on 
August 11, 1953, in Chicago; 3—Give 
the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation reasonable time to finish its 
compliance with the directives of the 
Executive Council, in case the ILA asks 
for such additional extension of time 
to comply. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


WALSH-HEALEY PUBLIC 
CONTRACTS ACT 


Resolution No. 18—By Delegates An- 
thony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Joseph 
Jacobs, Kenneth Clark, Roy Groenert, 
United Textile Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The crippling Fulbright 
Amendment passed by the 82nd Con- 
gress has imposed a severe hardship on 
the low wage industrial workers, and 


WHEREAS, The Department of 
Labor after eighteen months’ consider- 
ation handed down a 15c an hour in- 
crease in the minimum wage for the 
cotton and rayon textile industry and 
since that time the employers’ injunc- 
tion has deprived the textile workers of 
the increase, and 


WHEREAS, Bills introduced for the 
repeal of the Fulbright Amendment 
were left in the hands of the Commit- 
tee by the 83rd Congress, thereby per- 
mitting the employers to violate the 
basic principles of the Public Contracts 
Act and defraud the low wage textile 
workers of the first increase in almost 
five years, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, through its legal, 
publicity and legislative departments, 
is hereby authorized to intensify its 
efforts for the protection of these un- 
derpaid workers and for the restora- 
tion and preservation of the vital prin- 
oor embodied in the Public Contracts 
Act. 


_Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Resolution No. 19—By Delegates An- 
thony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Joseph 
Jacobs, Kenneth Clark, Roy Groenert, 
United Textile Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, On January 25, 1950, 
amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act became effective providing 
for a minimum wage of 75c an hour, 
time and one-half for time worked 
after 40 hours, and a minimum age of 
16 years for general employment, and 


WHEREAS, One year later this wage 
was proven.inadequate and since then 
living costs have reached the highest 
point, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has repeatedly protested the 
violations of Fair Labor Standards and 
has declared that there can be no 
doubt that there is widespread evasion 
of the Act by employers, including 
exploitation of workers by the pay- 
ment of sub-minimum wages under the 
learner clause and the child labor pro- 
visions, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor demand (1) that the 
minimum wage of 75c an hour be in- 
creased to $1.25; (2) that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor petition the 
Department of Labor to investigate and 
prosecute violators of the Act; (3) 
that we urge a tightening of the learn- 
er provision and stipulate that no 
worker shall be paid less than $1.00 an 
hour; (4) that copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Secretary of Labor 
and Members of Congress. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


Resolution No. 20—By Delegates An- 
thony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Joseph 
Jacobs, Kenneth Clark, Roy Groenert, 
United Textile Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, As early as 1925 the 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor established the policy of ad- 
vancing ‘workers’ purchasing power 
proportionately with increases in in- 
dustrial productivity, declaring that 
“Social inequality, industrial instability 
and injustice must increase unless the 
workers’ real wages, the purchasing 
power of their wages coupled with a 
continuing reduction in the number of 
hours making up the working day, are 
progressed in proportion to man’s in- 
creasing power of production,” and 


WHEREAS, The increase in man- 
hour productivity in the textile indus- 
try has reached the highest point—in 
many cases to the detriment of the 
physical and mental well being of the 
worker and this without adequate 
wage compensation, and 


WHEREAS, This question of produc- 
tivity and its relationship to wages 
consumer demand and unemployment 
is of paramount importance to the 
wage earner, the fair employer and the 
economic well being of our country, 
it is time now to demand a balance 
between production and distribution 
and consumption as the only means of 
avoiding a depression, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the President of 
the American Federation of Labor call 
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a special conference at the earliest pos- 
sible date for the purpose of considera- 
tion and concentration on this question 
of productivity, and to define a policy 
for the guidance and assistance of af- 
filiated unions dealing with this prob- 
lem and its far-reaching consequences. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


DUAL COVERAGE OF PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEES BY SOCIAL 
SECURITY AND PRIVATE 
PENSION PLANS 


Resolution No. 21—By delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Public employees, under 
existing legislation, are eligible to re- 
ceive social security only if they first 
surrender their existing pension plans, 
and 


Whereas, Public employees are en- 
titled to be eligible under both private 
pension plans and social security so 
long as the private pension plans came 
in to existence after they were covered 
by social security, and 


WHEREAS, This is an unique and 
inequitable treatment of public em- 
ployees similarly situated, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the 72nd conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor’ support and take necesary 
action to obtain the introduction of 
legislation to remove this inequity. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


DISPLAY AND ADVERTISE AFL 


Resolution No. 22—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The letters “A. F. of L.” 
have become the accepted symbol of 
the largest free labor organization in 
the world with a_ solid history of 
leadership in the struggle to raise the 
living standards of workers and extend 
democracy to all levels of political and 
economic activity both at home and 
abroad, and 





WHEREAS, In many instances, this 
symbol is not adequately displayed by 
affiliated internationals, councils and 
locals at their union headquarters, on 
their stationery, union buttons and 
labels, ete., and at construction sites 


employing AFL building and construc- 
tion tradesmen, and 


WHEREAS, The general public has 
no way of Knowing whether a labor 
organization is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor unless 
the appropriate symbol is displayed, 
and 


WHEREAS, Displaying and advertis- 
ing the A. F. of L. is essential to the 
establishment of a sound public rela- 
tions program which attempts to in- 
form workers and the public in general 
of the history, aims, and objectives of 
the labor movement, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 72nd conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor go on record as advocating that all 
affiliates proceed to display the A. F. 
of L. symbol whenever and wherever 
possible as indicated above, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor undertake a national 
advertising program, utilizing the vari- 
ous media of communication, as an in- 
tegral and necessary part of its public 
relations program. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


REAFFIRM OPPOSITION TO 
CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Resolution No. 2: By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The California State 
Federation of Labor and the American 
Federation of Labor in past conven- 
tions have opposed all proposals for 
legislation which would authorize or 
approve the construction of the Central 
Arizona Project, and 


WHEREAS, The Central Arizona 
Project is not economically feasible, 
and, if constructed, would impose an 
inequitable tax burden on all citizens 
in this country for the special benefit 
of but a relatively few people, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 72nd conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor reaffirm its opposition to the Cen- 
tral Arizona Project as expressed by 
resolution adopted at the 70th conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor be in- 
structed to actively oppose said project 
and any legislation authorizing said 
project. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 
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CONDUCT OF CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES 
Resolution No. 24—By Delegate C. J. 


Haggerty, California State Federation 
of Labor. 





WHEREAS, It is a legitimate pre- 
rogative of Congress to conduct in- 
dependent investigations to secure 
information necessary or helpful for 
the preparation of legislation, making 
appropriations or informing the public 
of the state of the Nation, and 


WHEREAS, The legislative branch 
should not be dependent on the execu- 
tive branch for information about the 
conduct of government, and 


WHEREAS, Some congressional com- 
mittees have abused their legitimate 
powers in the past, particularly by 
conducting hearings for the purpose 
of affecting elections—in some cases 
purely local elections, and 


WHEREAS, In the conduct of the 
hearings some chairmen have com- 
pletely abused their powers by dis- 
regarding the rights of individual 
citizens or labor organizations to be 
heard in the due process of law with 
appropriate safeguards for their rights 
and interest, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 72nd conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor condemn the abuse of legislative 
powers and call upon Congress to adopt 
appropriate rules to govern the con- 
duct of congressional committees, in- 
cluding a prohibition against holding 
a hearing or investigation in a com- 
munity when such hearing or investi- 
gation involves any issue or candidate 
which is to be voted upon at an 
election occurring within 30 days after 
such investigation or hearing. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


Resolution No. 25 By Delegates 
Robert Ky. Haskin, Joseph Denny, 
Florence Williams, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the 
United States of America, after two 
years of intensive study and debate, 
enacted into law the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 19388, a declaration of a 
national policy on the matter of wages 
and hours and other conditions of em- 
ployment, and 


WHEREAS, Cost of living surveys, 
such as those conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor and by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and its affil- 
iated unions, and analyses on. the 
economic state of the nation indicate 
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that it is impossible for the American 
worker to achieve and maintain the 
minimum standards of living necessary 
for health, efficiency, and the general 
well-being of himself and his family, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the minimum 
standard of 75 cents per hour is still 
very inadequate, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor assembled in the City of St. Louis 
go on record in favor of the establish- 
ment of a minimum rate of pay of no 
less than $1.25 per hour, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the action of this 
Convention be communicated imme- 
diately to the President of the United 
States for consideration as a national 
policy, to the end that the present Fair 
Labor Standards Act be amended to 
include the establishment of at least 
$1.25 per hour as the basic minimum 
rate for all workers in all industries. 


teferred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 





THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Resolution No. 26 By Delegates 
Robert KE. Haskin, Joseph Denny, 
Florence Williams, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, The American Book 
Company, publishers and manufac- 
turers of school books, is operating its 
own place located in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
under non-union conditions, and 


WHEREAS, The printing trades have, 
for many years, endeavored to organize 
the employees of this company and 
have always met with the direct op- 
position of the American Book Com- 
pany and its agents, and 


WHEREAS, The American Book 
Company through its agents have, on 
numerous occasions, misrepresented 
their attitude toward Organized Labor 
by making statements to the effect 
that they were fair to Organized La- 
bor, thereby getting school book con- 
tracts from school boards who believed 
this misrepresentation, and 


WHEREAS, The printing trades are, 
at the present time, carrying on a cam- 
paign to organize the workers of the 
American Book Company, and to enter 
into contractual relations with this 
company, and 


WHEREAS, We believe that every 
effort should be made to bring about 
the unionization of this company’s 
plant, in view of the fact that the 
school books" sold by the American 
Book Company are in a large part paid 
for by taxes paid by members of Or- 
ganized Labor, therefore be it 
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RESOLVED, That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor assembled in the City of St. Louis 
go on record as opposed to the Amer- 
ican Book Company, and condemn their 
non-union policy as unfair to all mem- 
bers of Organized Labor, and be it 
further 





RESOLVED, That the various Inter- 
national Unions, Federal Labor Unions, 
Central Trades and Labor bodies be 
informed of the action taken at this 
Convention, and that the delegates be 
instructed to bring this matter to the 
attention of the school boards in their 
respective cities. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


DAILY LABOR PAPER 


Resolution No. 27—By Robert EK. Has- 
kin, Joseph Denny, Florence Williams, 
International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders. 


WHEREAS, Our union and all other 
unions have suffered severely from a 
want of adequate means to present the 
story of organized labor even to the 
fourteen million members of organized 
labor to whom the controlled press 
continually gives biased, and often de- 
liberately falsified accounts of wage 
scale negotiations, strikes, and litiga- 
tion in which the workers’ unions may 
be involved, and 








WHEREAS, In spite of differences 
which exist among various sections of 
the American Labor Movement, there 
are many subjects on which all of us 
are substantially agreed, such as op- 
position to government by injunction, 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law, exten- 
sion of Social Security, development of 
a taxation system which will lighten 
the burden on wage earners, and 


WHEREAS, the existing labor press 
of America, while it has done a cour- 
ageous and creditable job in resisting 
the wrongs perpetrated against labor, 
has nevertheless been limited in its 
effectiveness by the fact that the 
readers of each individual labor union 
publication have been restricted to a 
particular area, a particular craft, or 
a particular industry, and 


WHEREAS, It appears obvious that 
the most effective instrument to com- 
bat the corrupt and reactionary daily 
press would be a labor-owned daily 
newspaper of nation-wide and conti- 
nent-wide circulation, and 


WHEREAS, The outstanding success 
of the “A. F. of L. News Reporter” is 
a practical demonstration of what can 
be accomplished in this direction by 
unions which recognize the need for 
mutual defense against a common 
enemy, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor, assembled in the City of St. Louis, 
go on record to recommend to the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to explore the possi- 
bilities of a labor-owned daily news- 
paper of nation-wide or continent-wide 
circulation, to be financed, owned and 
managed by all bona fide labor organi- 
zations of North America which can be 
interested therein. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


COMMUNISM 


Resolution No. 28 By Delegates 
Robert KS. Haskin, Joseph Denny, 
Florence Williams, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, Communistic govern- 
ments have openly announced a policy 
of military and economic expansion 
which is equivalent to an attempt to 
force world revolution, and 





WHEREAS, These governments have 
been engaged in political and economic 
imperialism throughout the areas dom- 
inated by their armies, and 


WHEREAS, dictatorial Communism 
is interfering in the internal affairs of 
other nations by fifth column activity 
in many countries, by blockades and by 
direct actions of its armies, and 
through the medium of the United Na- 
tions, and 






WHEREAS, Communism under dom- 
ination of Soviet Russia is aggravating 
the world famine by its policies of 
plotting occupied lands and quartering 
immense armies at the sacrifice of the 
en peoples within her borders, 
anc 


WHEREAS, Communism outrages the 
decencies of humanity by the use of 
secret police, by the denial of political 
rights, by the persecution of religion 
and the betrayal of rights, for the de- 
fense of which so many priceless 
American lives have been sacrificed 
and so much of the United States 
treasury spent, and 


WHEREAS, Communism through the 
use of its adherents, acting as a fifth 
column for Soviet imperialism in the 
United States, has penetrated the field 
of government, labor, and _ publicity, 
therefore be it 





RESOLVED, That this 72nd Conven- 


tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor assembled in the City of St. Louis, 


1. Urges that a solemn warning be 
sounded throughout the American Na- 
tion against Communist penetration, 
especially in the field of governments, 
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labor, and publicity in the United 
States; 


2. That we condemn Soviet imperial- 
ism and totalitarianism as utterly re- 
pugnant to the ideals of Western civili- 
zation, which alone exalts the dignity 
of man, and to the principles of our 
American system of government which 
hold that our citizens have rights 
guaranteed by our Constitution; 


3. That we call upon our government 
to take a stronger political and eco- 
nomic stand against aggression every- 
where; 


4. That we call upon our government 
to give positive encouragement to 
those elements which oppose totali- 
tarianism, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, the members of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, the members of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, and to the public 
press. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR 
POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 29—By Delegates 
Robert FE. Haskin, Joseph Denny. 
Florence Williams, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, the American Federation 
of Labor has long recognized the need 
for organized workers in this country 
to take a more active part in our Na- 
tional, State and Local elections, and 


WHEREAS, the 1954 national, state 
and local elections will have a great 
bearing on the future welfare and the 
economic well-being of all the workers 
of our country, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, recognizing the need for 
an enlightened electorate, established 
Labor’s League for Political Education, 
and 


WHEREAS, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is now committed to a 
policy of political education and ac- 
tivity requiring the fullest cooperation 
and support of all affiliates to make 
the program of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor effective, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor, assembled in the City of St. Louis, 
go on record reaffirming its support 
to the program of Political Education 


of the American Federation of Labor, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention 
recommend to all affiliated unions that 
Political Education Committees be es- 
tablished in their respective local 
unions, and said committees be in- 
structed to work in the closest cooper- 
ation with Labor’s League for Political 
Education, in their respective localities. 


Referred te Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENTIAL 
PRIMARY ELECTION 


Resolution No. 30—By Delegates 
Robert EK. Haskin, Joseph Denny, 
Florence Williams, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, The present method of 
nominations for the great offices of 
President and Vice President of these 
United States is not indicative of the 
wishes of the electorate, and 


WHEREAS, The _ political parties 
have not carried out the wishes of the 
electorate through the preferential pri- 
maries held in some States, and 


WHEREAS, Some great and learned 
men, along with the common wage 
earners, have expressed themselves in 
this matter, and 


WHEREAS, One great. statesman, 
Woodrow Wilson, in a letter dated 
February 5, 1913. wrote: “There ought 
never to be another presidential nomi- 
nating convention, and there need 
never be another. The nominations 
should be made directly by the neonle 
at the polls. Conventions should de- 
termine nothing but party platforms, 
and should be made up of men who 
would be expected if elected to carry 
those platforms into effect. It is not 
necessary to attend to the people's 
business by constitutional amendment, 
if you will only actually put the bus- 
iness into the people’s own hands,” and 


WHEREAS, The administration of 
our country rightfully belongs to the 
people, who are overwhelmingly wage 
earners, and should have the right to 
nominate the best men of all political 
parties, for the right to contest for 
honor to serve as the heads of this 
great country, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor, assembled in the City of St. Louis, 
go on record to recommend and urge 
that legislation be enacted by the Con- 
gress of the United States to provide 
for a Presidential Preferential primary 
election, and be it further 
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RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor request all affiliated 
unions to lend their full suppurt to 
such a measure, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That eopies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded vo the President 
of the United States and to the proper 
committees of the U. S. Senate and the 
House of Representatives, with the re- 
quest that legislation to’ provide for a 
Presidential Preferential primary elec- 
tion be enacted promptly. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Resolution No. 31—By Delegates 
Robert E. Haskin, Joseph Denny, 
Florence Williams, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Social Secu- 
rity Fund has been in existence since 
January, 1937, and has an alleged ac- 
cumulated surplus of many billions of 
dollars, and 


WHEREAS, In spite of the few 
changes made in the law since it was 
enacted, the benefits are still wholly 
inadequate and the retirement age too 
high, and 


WHEREAS, In view of the deflated 
dollar and the great increase in the 
cost of living, a number of recipients 
of retirement benefits are compelled to 
live under sub-standard conditions, and 
additional numbers well above the re- 
tirement age are forced to continue 
in industry due to the inadequacy of 
the retirement benefits, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor, assembled in the City of St. Louis, 
go on record for a full and _ liberal 
Social Security program, including re- 
vision of the Act as follows: 


1. Lowering the age of retirement to 
sixty years for men and fifty-five years 
for women. 2. Participation in pay- 
ments and benefits of all who work 
for wages as well as_ self-employed. 
3. Providing benefits for those _ per- 
manently incapacitated regardless of 
age. 4. Making provision to increase 
immediately contributions of both em- 
ployer and employe, to maintain a sol- 
vent reserve fund. 5. Providing to 
increase benefits per person, to a 
minimum of $150 per month; and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this reso- 
lution be submitted to the proper com- 
mittees in the Senate and House of 
Representatives, and to the President 
of the United States. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 





PRINTING OF SCHOOL BOOKS 
UNDER UNION CONDITIONS 


Resolution No. 32—By Delegates 
Robert E. Haskin, Joseph Denny, 
Florence Williams, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, For many years efforts 
have been made by the printing trades 
unions to have local and State Boards 
of Education who cause to be printed 
and bound large numbers of textbooks 
for the use of school children through- 
out the United States, and 


WHEREAS, It is within the power of 
local and state boards of education to 
have the printing and binding of these 
books performed in shops which are 
operating under union conditions, and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor and the 
educators in our nation have a common 
cause that of seeking to raise the 
American standard of living to the end 
that each and every child in this coun- 
try shall receive the benefits of a 
proper education as well as a proper 
and adequate standard of living, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go 
on record to have its members, includ- 
ing Federal Labor Unions, Central 
Bodies, State Federations of Labor and 
International Unions, prevailed upon to 
write to members of their local school 
boards and members of their state 
boards of education to the end that the 
printing and binding of textbooks, for 
the use of our school children in the 
public, as well as the parochial schools, 
be performed in union shops. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
SECURING IMMIGRANTS 


Resolution No. 33—By Delegate Ray 
Mills, lowa State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany of rort Madison has been procur- 
ing from Europe and other foreign 
countries men who have served their 
ee as Tool and Die Makers, 
an 


WHEREAS, The State Department of 
the Federal Government has issued the 
necessary visas or passports to enter 
this country, and 


WHEREAS, These unfortunate per- 
sons are employed at a very low rate 
of pay not comparable with the rate of 
pay tor the Tool and Die Makers in 
this State, and 


WHEREAS, It is not only to the per- 
sonal interest of the Tool and Die 
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Makers trade that this practice be pro- tions, to relieve wealthy income tax- 
hibited as it breaks down conditions payers and to pay benefits to persons 
for this said trade but it also threatens who have never contributed to the 
all wage standards, therefore, be it fund; (4) the freezing of Social Secu- 
rity benefits at the present level or 
RESOLVED, That the American Fed- lower; and (5) the elimination of all 
eration of Labor, in Convention as- guarantees or security from the Social 
sembled, condemn such action and Security system, making benefits de- 
practice and further that the proper pendent upon the changing political 
Officers of the American Federation of tides and the variable whims of Con- 
Labor communicate with the proper gress, and 
officials of Federal Government con- 
demning the issuance of these visas or WHEREAS, The Chamber of Com- 
passports and the bringing of the merce campaign is a disguised tax raid 
people into this country for exploita- upon the Social Security trust fund by 
tion, and be it further big business, and a veiled attempt to 
destroy the principle of social insur- 
RESOLVIED, That the Congress enact ance and to replace it with a low-level 
legislation requiring employers of new dole system, and 
immigrants in the skilled trades to pay 
the prevailing union wage. WHEREAS, The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, through its campaign 
Referred to Committee on Resolu- of vicious slander against the Social 
tions. Security system, has forfeited what- 
ever right it ever had to be regarded 
as a responsible or well-meaning critic 


CONDEMNING CHAMBER OF raed Social Security system, therefore, 
COMMERCE ATTACKS ON weene iin ies 0 a ala htes 
movies . of sVED, la le J erican 

SOCIAL SECURITY Federation of Labor through every 


medium of information available, in- 
Resolution No. 34—By Delegates A. J. cluding radio, the labor press and edu- 
Hayes, D. M. Burrows, Thomas Carey, cational facilities, make known to the 
John Snider, Eric Peterson, Elmer E. American people, and especially the 
Walker, P. L. Siemiller, J. C. McGlon wage-earners, the insidious nature ot 
and Lloyd Weber, International Asso- this scheme to raid the funds held in 
ciation of Machinists. trust for the benefit of the people of 
the United States, and be it further 
WHEREAS, The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has launched a RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
nation-wide propaganda campaign de- eration of Labor oppose this scheme 
signed to undermine public confidence or any portion of it being enacted by 
in the present Social Security system, the Congress. 
and 
Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
WHEREAS, The latest feature of tions. 
this campaign is the proposal to elim- 
inate the Old Age Assistance program 
of Federal grants to the states for the 
Se of — indigent aged, the or RECIPROCAL 
of all needy persons now over 65 who 
have never contsibuted to the Social TRADE AGREEMENTS 
Security fund onto the OASI benefit 
rolls at the minimum benefit rate of Resolution No. 35 By Delegate 
$25 a month, the depletion of the trust George W. Hall, Wisconsin State Fed- 
fund which stands as the chief guar- eration of Labor. 
antee of the financial integrity of the 
Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance sys- WHEREAS, It never was the inten- 
tem and its replacement with a _ so- tion of the reciprocal trade treaty pol- 
called “pay-as-you-go” plan with bene- icy of the Federal Government to per- 
fits entirely dependent upon _ payroll mit foreign made products to be im- 
taxes and appropriations adopted from ported in this country under circum- 
year to year by Congress, and stances that will result in complete 
ruination of competitive American in- 
WHEREAS, The Chamber of Com- dustry, and 
merce program is a fraud against the 
people of the United States, inasmuch WHEREAS, Such a_ situation has 
as its chief effects would be: (1) the been and still is developing in the 
reduction of the benefits now being re- motorcycle industry as shown by the 
ceived by aged persons on relief, which following facts: The United Kingdom, 
are now in excess of the $25 a month West Germany and Italy are shipping 
proposed by the Chamber of Commerce; into this country motoreyeles which 
(2) a shift in the cost of the Old Age sell for an average of 30 to 35% less 
relief program from general tax reve- than cemparable American made pro- 
nues to the OASI trust fund and pay- ducts; this price differential results in 
roll tax; (3) a drain on the trust fund part from the fact that the average 
built up by past OASI  contribu- wage rate in the automotive industry 
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in the United Kingdom and other for 
eign countries is 63 cents an hour or 
less, while the average wage rate in 
motorcycle manufacturing in this coun- 
try for workers who are members of 
the International Union, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, A. F of L. 
is $2.13 per hour, plus generally su- 
perior working conditions and social 
benefits, and 


WHEREAS, This price differential is 
ilso due in part to the devaluation of 
the value to the English pound by ap- 
proximately 30%. Such price differen- 
tial has resulted in the loss of 40% of 
sales of one company, Harley-Davidson 
Motor Company of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, during the current manufacturing 
season, which loss of sales is directly 
accounted for by the sales made in this 
country of the English and other for- 
eign made motorcycles Such loss of 
sales has also resulted in loss of jobs 
by 1500 American working men and 
women at the Harley-Davidson Com- 
pany, and 


WHEREAS, In addition to the unfair 
competitive advantage enjoyed by the 
imported English and other foreign 
made motorcycles, the British Empire 
except Canada, has made it impossible 
for American manufacturers to _ sell 
their products in the British Empire 
with the result that while such British 
made product is freely sold here to the 
ruination of the American working 
man, American made products of the 
same type are excluded from the Brit 
ish market, and 


WHEREAS, The Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor in convention as 
sembled in the city of Green Bay, Wis- 
consin during the week of August 17, 
1953, went on record as being vigor- 
ously opposed to the granting of any 
tarriff or import duty preferences 
which will permit continuation of the 
intolerable condition described above, 
and as supporting any reasonable 
changes in such import duty or import 
quota regulations which will permit 
American-made motorcycles to compete 
on a fair and equal basis with English 
and other foreign made motorcycles for 
American sales, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates to 
the 72nd Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor meeting in St. 
Louis, Missouri go on record concur 
ring in the sentiments expressed in this 
resolution, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this resolution be 
referred to the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor with 
a view that it investigate the possi- 
bility of working out a cooperative 
program between management and la- 
bor in order to solve this problem 
Resolu- 


Referred to Committee on 


tions. 


STATE EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY OFFICIALS 


Resolution No. 36 - By Delegate 
George W. Hall, Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor 


WHEREAS, The Interstate Confer- 
ence of Employment Security Agencies, 
an organization of State Employment 
Security Officials, has departed from 
its original avowed purpose of pro- 
moting better professional practices 
and administrative methods, and has 
come under the domination of reac- 
tionary employer organizations opposed 
to the fundamental purposes of the 
employment security program, and 


WHEREAS, This organization has 
constituted itself as a false front for 
an employer inspired campaign to de- 
stroy any effective participation by the 
Federal Government and the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the administration of 
the Federal-State Employment Security 
Program, and to tear down every safe- 
guard which has been developed by 
the Department of Labor to protect the 
integrity of the program and the in- 
terests of workers and the general 
public in its operation, and 


legiti- 
this or- 
lobbying 


WHEREAS, Contrary to its 
mate functions, officials of 
ganization have engaged in 
activities, repeatedly traveling to 
Washington at public expense and 
not always with the knowledge of the 
State Executives responsible for their 
actions, in the promotion of legislation 
designed to accomplish the objectives 
referred to above, in the service of em- 
ployer interests and in opposition to 
the interests of workers and the public 
and 


WHEREAS, Officials of this organi- 
zation—representing themselves as 
spokesmen for State Administrators 
but actually working hand-in-glove 
with reactionary employer interests 
actively engaged in lobbying for the 
adoption of the Knowland Amendment, 
the Mills Bill, the Mason Bill, and 
most recently, the Reed Bill, all of 
which have done or threaten to do 
irreparable damage to the entire Fed- 
eral-State Employment Security sys- 
tem, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That all affiliates of the 
American Federation of Labor should 
be advised as to the true nature of the 
Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies and, so long as it 
continues to serve as a front for reac- 
tionary employer interests, that our 
affiliates should be on their guard 
against permitting the good name of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
be used in any way to lend a false ap- 
pearance of respectability or good re- 
pute to this organization, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed 
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eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled in St. Louis, Missouri, calls upon 
Congress, in all future appropriations 
of funds for the administration of 
State Employment Security Offices, to 
specifically forbid the use of public 
funds to finance lobbying activities on 
the part of State Administrators, and 
further calls upon the Secretary of La- 
bor to bring to an end the present indi- 
rect subsidies extended to the Inter- 
State Conference of Employment Se- 
curity Agencies in the form of the use 
of the services and facilities of tne Ve- 
partment of Labor, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Officers and 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor be instructed to 
do all in their power to accomplish the 
purpose of this resolution. 

Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
(H.R. 6846) 


Resolution No. 37—By Delegate 
George W. Hall, Wisconsin State ked- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Large groups of the 
population, including farmers, agricul- 
tural workers, state and local guvern- 
ment employees, self-employed profes- 
sionals, and others, are still excluded 
from coverage under the Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance system, 
and are consequently deprived of the 
benefits afforded by that system, and 


WHEREAS, It is desirable from the 
standpoint both of the members of 
these groups and sound social insur- 
ance principles, that the coverage of 
the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
system to be extended to all wage 
earners and self-employed who are 
without protection of a public retire- 
ment system, and 


WHEREAS, Kean Bill (H.R. 6846), 
introduced in the closing days of the 
last session of Congress, embodies the 
recommendations of the Administration 
on the extension of coverage, following 
a detailed study by Social Security ex- 
perts of the feasibility of such an ex- 
tension to the groups not now covered, 
and 


WHEREAS, The Kean Bill would 
bring approximately ten million mem- 
bers of the aforementioned groups 
within the Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
Surance system, and 


WHEREAS, The objectives and 
methods contained in the Kean Lill are 
consistent with the principles and pro- 
gram for extension of social security 
coverage advocated by the American 
Federation of Labor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates to 
the 72nd American Federation of Labor 
Convention assembled in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, declares its full support of the 
Kean Bill (H.R. 6846) and urges its 
adoption by Congress at the earliest 
possible time, without further unneces- 
sary delays, studies, or other devices 
for postponing action on the vital 
matter. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


EXPANDING PUBLIC 
HEALTH FACILITIES 


Resolution No. 38—By Delegate 
George W. Hall, Wisconsin State led- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The health and physical 
well-being of its citizens is one of the 
most important gauges of the general 
welfare and social progress of any 
nation, and 


WHEREAS, Good health is the great- 
est asset of the working man and 
woman whose livelihood is entirely de- 
pendent upon the physical ability to 
work, and 


WHEREAS, The health of the people 
of America is suffering as a result of 
the serious shortage of doctors and 
other medical personnel and the un- 
filled need for more and better hos- 
pital facilities, clinics and health cen- 
ters, and 


WHEREAS, Even where physical fa- 
cilities are available, the high cost of 
adequate medical, surgical and hospital 
services places high quality medical 
attention and health care beyond the 
economic reach of many large groups 
in our population and imposes a heavy 
burden of debt and economic insecurity 
upon workers and their families, and 


WHEREAS, The _ so-called “volun- 
tary” health ingyrance plans promoted 
by insurance cC.mpanies and medical 
societies are grossly inadequate to 
meet the needs “% the public, are not 
available to ma ‘ons, neglect vital 
areas of health care, are unduly costly 
in terms of benefits derived from pre- 
miums paid, tend to push up the cost of 
medical care, and are subject to wide- 
spread abuse by members of the medi- 
cal fraternity as well as others, and 


WHEREAS, These facts have again 
been emphasized and underscored and 
placed before the attention of the pub- 
lic after exhaustive study, in the final 
report of the President's Commission 
on the Health Needs of the Nation, and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor, as the 
spokesman for the interests of the 
working people of America and their 
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families must accept a large share of 
the responsibility in a democracy for 
the development and promotion of pro- 
grams, policies and methods of organi- 
zation to enable wage-earners and 
their families to overcome the hazards 
of ill health, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates to 
the 72nd American Federation of Labor 
Convention assembled in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, call upon the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation to 
expand public health facilities and pro- 
grams, to promote and assist the 
expansion of medical training and edu- 
cational] facilities, hospitals, clinics and 
health centers, and to provide a nation- 
wide system of national health insur- 
ance to assure that good medical care 
will be made available to all of the 
people of America. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


SERVICE TRADES DEPARTMENT 


Resolution No. 9—By Delegate 
George W. Hall, Wisenene State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Building Trades 
Unions have the advantages of the A. 
F. of lL. Building Trades Department 
which is also true of the Metal Trades 
and Label Trades Councils in the A. F. 
of L., and 


WHEREAS, For several years there 
have been several state-wide meetings 
to promote the formation of service 
trades councils in Wisconsin cities, and 


WHEREAS, The service trades in 
several Wisconsin cities, including 
Madison, Wisconsin, have formed lo- 
cal service trades councils and have 
formed by-laws and constitutional pro- 
visions for running said service trades 
councils, and 


WHEREAS, There is no such pro- 
vision for a_ service trades council 
within the make-up of the A. F. of L., 
and 


WHEREAS, We deem it very impor- 
tant that service trades unions have 
the advantages of a department in the 
A. F. of L. in light of the Federal anti- 
labor laws, Taft-Hartley and State 
Laws aimed at breaking the back of 
labor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That delegates to the 

2nd Convention of the American Fed- 
er ration of Labor go on record instruct- 
ing the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to set 
up a Service Trades Department, 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF THE BLIND 


Resolut‘on No. 40—By Delegate 
George W. Hall, Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Many of the physically 
handicapped people are able and well 
qualified to perform a large variety of 
job performances in our industrial 
plants, and 


WHEREAS, Physically handicapped 
people possess the same pride as shoes 
without physical impairment, and 


WHEREAS, These physically handi- 
capped are not desirous of charity or 
public doles, but seek gainful employ- 
ment as self sustaining citizens, and 


WHEREAS, Employers have shown a 
reluctance to hiring physically handi- 
capped employees considering them a 
hazard and risk to their establishment, 
which theory was proven to be a false 
one during the war when many phys- 
ically handicapped were employed, and 


WHEREAS, Their dexterity, skill and 
ability to adjust themselves to the 
many and varied occupational perform- 
ances, after a minimum amount of vo- 

cational training, proved to be an asset 
oe the empleyers for whom they 
worked, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates to 
the 72nd Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor go on record in- 
structing the Officers and Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor to assist the National Federation 
of the Blind in its program to procure 
federal and state aid for vocational 
training of the blind, such funds to be 
made available to state and local vo- 
cational and rehabilitation schools or 
training centers. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


EXCISE TAX ON HANDBAGS 
LUGGAGE, PERSONAL 
LEATHER GOODS 


Resolution No. 41—By Delegates Os- 
sip Walinsky, Norman Zukowsky, Ed- 
ward Friss, Philip Lubliner, Interna- 
tional Handbag, Luggage, Belt and 
Novelty Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, Handbags, luggage and 
personal leather goods are necessaries 
and not luxuries and, as a matter of 
fact, are items of daily necessity af- 
fecting a wage earner’s budget—hence, 
the excise tax imposed on said articles 
of manufacture is unjustified and dis- 
criminatory, and 


WHEREAS, The 20% excise tax on 
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handbags, luggage and personal leather 
goods was imposed aS a war measure 
in 1944, and a promise was made by 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
that the excise tax on articles of our 
manufacture would be set aside follow 
ing cessation of World War II, and 


WHEREAS, the 20% excise tax is 
still being exacted from the consumers 
of America on the above-enumerated 


articles nearly eight years after the 
War, and 
WHEREAS, The House Ways and 


Means Committee, prior to the out 
break of hostilities in Korea, recom- 
mended the removal of the excise tax 
on articles of our manufacture but 
same was pidgeonholed because of the 
war in Korea, and 


WHEREAS, A truce was recently 
effected in Korea and the national 
budget of 74 billion dollars cut to 62 
billion dollars, and 


WHEREAS, The Eisenhower admin- 
istration is pledged to a general re- 
vision of the tax structure beginning 
January, 1954, and 


WHEREAS, The 20% excise tax on 
movie patrons has been singled out 
and set aside by the Congress of the 
United States because of the plight of 
the motion picture exhibitors, and 


WHEREAS, The excise tax on all 
items of our manufacture has caused 
extreme hardships on employers and 
workers alike, made for an excessive 
number of bankruptcies, closing of fac- 
tories and has caused underemploy- 
ment and unemployment of our work 
ers, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed 
eration of Labor in convention assem 
bled in St. Louis, Missouri, go on rec- 
ord to support the efforts of the Inter 
national Handbag, Luggage, Belt and 
Novelty Workers’ Union to instruct the 
high officers of the Federation to lend 
their undivided support and use the 
great influence of the 9 million organ- 
ized wage earners and members of the 
American Federation of Labor to the 
end that the 20% discriminatory and 
unjustified excise tax on all articles 
of our manufacture be removed, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention as 
sembly of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record to have each and 
every international union affiliated 
with the Federation endorse the cru- 
sade of the International Handbag 
Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ 
Union for the removal of this discrim 
inatory tax, and urge them to pass 
appropriate resolutions appealing to all 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate of the United States 
to set aside said excise tax 


Referred to 
tions 


Committee on Resolu 


PROCEEDINGS 


RESTORATION OF TARIFF ON 
HANDBAGS TO 35% AND 50% 


Resolution No. 42—By Delegates Os- 
sip Walinsky, Norman Zukowsky, Ed- 


ward Friss, Philip Lubliner, Interna 
tional Handbag Luggage, Belt and 
Novelty Workers’ Union 


WHEREAS, The plight of the hand- 
bag workers in the United States in 
1953 and their unemployment and un- 
deremployment caused by even greater 
burdens and hardships inflicted upon 
them as a result of cutthroat compe 
tition, and 


WHEREAS, Handbags and pocket 
books made in all foreign countries en- 
gaged in the manufacture of said ar- 
ticles for export to the U. S. A. are 
made by workers who receive but one- 
half or one-third of the wages paid 
to our union members, while using, of 
late years, the same tools, implements 
and machinery, and 

WHEREAS, manufacturers 
employ tens of thousands of home 
workers under sweat shop conditions 
to manufacture handbags and pocket- 
books which are exported to our coun 
try, and 


Foreign 


WHEREAS, Germany, Spain, France 
Italy and several South American coun- 
tries are flooding the American market 
with articles of our manufacture at 
such competitive prices as endanger 
the working and living standards of 
our organized workers, and 


WHEREAS, the manufacturers of 
several foreign countries are being 
helped and subsidized by their respec- 
tive governments to export handbags 
ind pocketbooks regardless of actual 
cost, and 

WHEREAS, The 


tariff on imported 


handbags and pocketbooks has been 
reduced from 35% to 171%% on bags 
made of reptile, and to 20% on bags 


made of other leather, and 
WHEREAS, The importation of hun 
dreds of thousands of bags made of 
straw and other materials, which are 
sold in our country for about one-half 
or one-third of the cost of actual man- 
ufacture in the United States, have 
actually deprived the workers of our 
industry of close to three months of 
employment on summer bags, and this 
competition was made possible by the 
reduction in the tariff of from 50% to 


25%, and 





WHEREAS, The Congress of the 
United States has given due considera- 
tion to other domestic industries which 
have suffered a similar fate, but the 
handbag and pocketbook workers have 
been the ‘forgotten men’, and 


WHEREAS, The 


United States has 


President of the 
appointed a new 
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commission on foreign economic policy 
to give consideration to, among other 
things, the danger of cutthroat and 
unfair competition to such domestic 
trades as are threatened with disin- 
tegration and ruin by foreign compe- 
tition, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assem- 
bled in St. Louis, Missouri, go on 
record to instruct its officers and Ex- 
ecutive Council to use all their efforts 
in favor of the restoration of the 35% 
tariff on handbags made of reptile and 
leathers regardless of from what coun- 
try they may be brought to the United 
States, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all state federa- 
tions, city central bodies, federal unions 
and local unions extend all moral sup- 
port to the International Handbag, 
Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ 
Union, a constituent and integral part 
of the Federation, in its national cam- 
paign to eliminate said unfair and cut- 
throat competition which endangers 
the working and living standards of 
the handbag and pocketbook workers, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention as- 
sembly of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record to urge each and 
every international union affiliated 
with the Federation to pass appropri- 
ate resolutions appealing to Congress 
to restore the 35% tariff on handbags 
made of reptile and leathers and to 
50% on handbags made of straw and 
other materials, as was the case prior 
to the 50% cut effected in the reci- 
procity agreements. 

Resolu- 


Referred to Committee on 


tions 


PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 43—By 


POINT FOUR 


Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, M. P. Webster and 
T. D. McNeal, Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The Point Four program, 
now officially the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration, which has carried 
“know-how” to the underdeveloped 
peoples, has not only helped the afore- 
mentioned peoples to help themselves, 
against hunger, poverty and disease, 
but also is a fine testament of the vi- 
sion and moral strength of American 
democracy, a lesson the Asian and Af- 
rican masses cannot miss or forget 
when the agents of Moscow swoop 
down upon them to capture their 
minds, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Seventy-sec- 
ond Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, assembled in 
St. Louis, Missouri, September, 1953, 
zo on record as reaffirming its en- 
dorsement and support of the Point 
Four Program, and call upon. the 


President and the Congress to expand 
it—both because it is a sound gesture 
of humanity toward peoples in dire 
need of economic aid and technical 
knowledge and also as a sound phase 
of the psychological warfare against 
Communist imperialism. 

Resolu- 


Referred to Committee on 


tions. 


CONDEMNING APPOINTMENT OF 
GOVERNOR JAMES F. BYRNES 


Resolution No. 44—By Delegates A 
Philip Randolph, M. P. Webster, T. D. 
MeNeal, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. 


WHEREAS, The United Nations is 
an expression of the faith and hope of 
the nations and peoples of the world, 
by removing the causes of conflict, 
such as discriminations, inequalities, 
exp'oitation and oppression, based 
upon race, color, religion, national 
origin or ancestry, to achieve collec- 
tive security and world peace and serve 
as a common forum for the proelama- 
tion, by all peoples, of their grievances 
against all forms of injustice, and 


WHEREAS, Governor James F 
Byrnes has a career in public life of 
incredible opposition to the great cause 
of civil rights, a fundamental section 
of human rights, as shown by his at- 
tacks upon measures in behalf of Ne- 
groes, labor, immigrants and other 
minorities, not only renders him 
morally weak and ineffective as a 
spokesman for American democracy in 
the United Nations in these times of 
crises but makes him decisively vul- 
nerable as a target of Communist 
Russia, and 


WHEREAS, Governor Byrnes’ record 
is a notorious exhibition of racism, 
having, as a Representative in the 
House, 1911-1925, spoken and voted 
against anti-lynching bills and appro- 
priations for Howard University, gov- 
ernment-supported institution, founded 
for the education of minorities; in 1917 
opposed conscription, fearing racial 
mixing of troops; as a Senator, 1931-43, 
opposed minimum wage law; partici- 
pated in filibusters against anti-lynch- 
ing bills, 1935 and 1938; as Secretary 
of State, 1945-47, continued policy of 
restricting jobs for Negroes in the 
State Department: as Governor of 
South Carolina, since 1951, maneuvered 
plan enabling state legislature to ab- 
olish public school system as he boldly, 
publicly, pledged to abolish the public 
school system in the event segregation 
is declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court, of which 
he once was one of the chief justices. 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Seventy-sec 


ond Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, assembled in St. 


. 
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Louis, Missouri, September, 1953, go on 
record as condemning the appointment 
of Governor Byrnes as a delegate of 
the United States to the United Nations 
because his record as champion of the 
doctrine of white supremacy and the 
inferiority of peoples of color, is cer- 
tain to earn and win the opposition 
and sharp condemnation of the darker 
races, representing two-thirds of the 
population of the world, since he can- 
not, in conscience, wholeheartedly op- 
pose imperialistic colonialism or Apar- 
theid of Malanism of South Africa or 
support the great issues of human 
rights, which is the proper and logical 
and moral responsibility of the repre- 
sentatives of a democratic society, 
authorize and instruct the president of 
this Federation to make known the 
position of this Convention to the 
President of the United States. 

Resolu- 


Referred to Committee on 


tions. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Resolution No. 45—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, M. P. Webster, T. D. 
McNeal, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. 


WHEREAS, The fearful voices of 
isolationism can be heard in the Con- 
gress and throughout the country con- 
demning the United Nations, which has 
demonstrated its value as an agency, 
through the Korean truce, of collective 
security, and 


WHEREAS, The charge of the voices 
of isolationism is that the United Na- 
tions is a threat to the sovereignty of 
the United States which is a serious 
challenge to the role of our country to 
maintain leadership of the democratic 
forces through its support of the unity 
of the free peoples of the world, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Seventy-sec- 
ond Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, September, 
1953, go on record as reaffirming its 
endorsement and support of the United 
Nations and its various special agen- 
cies, functioning as an instrument of 
mediation, negotiation, conciliation and 
judicial review in resolving world ten- 
sions, as well as a police force against 
aggression, and seeking to remove the 
age-old causes of war, poverty, tyr- 
anny and disease, as the best present 
hope of mankind for world peace. 
Resolu- 


Referred to Committee on 


tions. 


AFL CIVIL RIGHTS 
INFORMATION CENTER 


Resolution No. 46—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, M. P. Webster, T. D. 
McNeal, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. 


PROCEEDINGS 


WHEREAS, The problem involving 
discrimination and segregation on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, national 
origin and ancestry confronts’ the 
American Federation of Labor in vari- 
ous forms, including color clauses in 
the constitutions of some national and 
international unions; segregated aux- 
iliary local unions of some _ interna- 
tional and national unions, the mem- 
bers of which, while paying dues, taxes 
ete., are denied the right to partici- 
pate in the periodic conventions where 
the policies governing the internation- 
al, national and its local unions are 
adopted, which amounts to setting up 
a eategory of second-class members 
that is not only a violation of the 
principles of free trade unionism, but 
lowers the morale of the membership, 
especially those of the minority group, 
and 


WHEREAS, Because of discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry, some 
qualified workmen, especially, Negroes, 
are barred from certain forms of em- 
ployment in various areas of the coun- 
try, and 


WHEREAS, The economic and po- 
litical forces of the A. F. of L. will be 
greatly strengthened by the elimina- 
tion of discrimination and segregation 
on account of race, color, religion, na- 
tional origin or ancestry, because it 
will not only win the loyalty and sup- 
port of the millions or more members 
of color, race, religion, national origin 
or ancestry, but also millions of their 
relatives and friends and Americans, 
generally, who believe in equality in 
industry, labor unions, as well as our 
civic life, and 


WHEREAS, Discrimination and seg- 
regation in trade unions on account of 
race, color, religion, national origin or 
ancestry, because of the status and in- 
creasing influence of trade unions in 
modern industry, may affect a wage 
earner’s right to work under standards 
that insure decency, comfort and 
health, as well as his ability to pro- 
vide a home, food, clothing, recreation 
and education for his family, and 


WHEREAS, Discrimination and seg- 
regation in trade unions on account of 
race, color, religion, national origin 
or ancestry, makes the free trade union 
movement a vulnerable target of Com- 
munists, who, while having no bona 
fide interests in the welfare of minor- 
ity groups, will capitalize upon this 
unhappy situation and seek to discredit 
free trade unionism and democracy, in 
order to advance the cause of Soviet 
Russia’s policy of imperialistic expan- 
sion among the masses of the workers 
in Africa, Asia and the Isles of the 
Sea, and 


WHEREAS, Believing in the social 
principle that man, in general and 
workers, in particular, learn by doing, 
we are confident that while no mir- 
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acles in racial relationship will happen 
overnight, the fundamental fact, pro- 
cess and activity of involving the wage 
earners of tne various unions of tne 
A. F. of L., Central Bodies, State Fed- 
erations and Departments in the co- 
operative enterprise of working to- 
gether to eliminate barriers against the 
attainment of the common brotnerhood 
of man through free trade unionism 
which is consciously and_ seriously 
seeking and working with some defi- 
nite measure of success to free itself 
from the stigma of the color bar, will 
ultimately bear the fruit of good-will, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Seventy-sec- 
ond Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, assembled in St, 
Louis, September, 1953, go on record as 
condemning discrimination and segre- 
gation on account of race, color, re- 
ligion, national origin or ancestry as 
anti-labor, undemocratic and basically 
immoral and unmoral, and call upon 
and instruct the President and Execu- 
tive Council to plan, within the pro- 
cedural framework of the office of the 
President’s executive and administra- 
tive responsibilities, to establish an 
agency to be known as the A. F. of L. 
Civil Rights Labor Information Cen- 
ter which shall function under the di- 
rection of the President of the A. F. 
of L., the purpose of which shall be 
to formulate and conduct a consistent, 
systematic nationwide campaign of ed- 


ucation among the membership of the 
national and international unions, fed- 
eral locals, central labor bodies, state 


federations and departments in the 
following manner: 


1. Urge and encourage the formation 
of Civil Rights Labor Information 
Centers by the national and interna- 
tional organizations, and that they 
set up local centers in their local 
unions. 

2. Establish 
formation 
unions. 


Civil Rights Labor In- 
Centers in the federal 


3. Request, urge and encourage City- 
Central Bodies, State keuerations 
and Departments to establish Civil 
Rights Labor information Centers. 


4. The purpose and function of these 
centers shall be to conduct periodic 
institutes and seminars on _ race, 
color, national origin, ancestry in 
relation to organized labor, etc. 


5. Circulate scientific studies and 
pamphlets periodically on the ques- 
tion of minority groups and tne lavor 
movement. 


6. Conduct lectures on 
and menace of race 
prejudice to tne trade 
ment, etc. 


the meaning 
and religious 
union miove- 


7. Distribute pamphlets that set forth 
the well-known scientific conclusions 
of anthropology, ethnology, sociol- 


ogy, psychology, and psychiatry, in 
popular form, on race and _ color, 
which may be secured by the na- 
tional and international organiza- 
tions for distribution among their 
members free or for the price of five 
or ten cents a copy, from the central 
A. F. of L. Civil Rights Labor Infor- 
mation Center in Washington, D. C. 


8. Conduct interracial cultural pro- 
grams to reflect that the God-given 
gifts, talents, ability and genius of 
men and women of varied colors, 
creeds and countries are the common 
property of mankind, for the enter- 
tainment and enlightenment of the 
wage earners. 


9. Expose and combat current slan- 
derous attacks upon and misinforma- 
tion about racial, religious or na- 
tionality groups, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the organizational 
form, program and functioning of the 
Center be determined by a committee 
appointed by the President of the A. 
I. of L. 


Referred to 
tions. 


Committee on Resolu- 


RIGHT TO WORK LAWS 

Resolution No. 47—By 
Philip Ranuolpn, M. P. 
McNeal, Brotherhood of 
Porters. 


WHEREAS, Under the doctrine of 
states’ rights, laws deceptively entitled 
“rignt to work”, fostered and promoted 
by reactionary anti-labor. interests, 
were enacted January 1, 1953, by thir- 
teen states, including Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, lowa, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Maryland, Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin, Cauuaine, MaSSaCHNUSELLS, New 
Mexico, Delaware, Louisiana and New 
Hampshire have repealed them), that 
outlaw all forms of union security 
clauses, including closed snop, union 
shop, preferential hiring, maintenance 
ot membersnip and exclusive bargain- 
ing rignts, for tne purpose of curbing 
and reducing the membership and bar- 
gaining power of trade unions, if not 
to destroy them, and 


WHEREAS, This growing and sini- 
ster “right to work” campaign harks 
back to the old open shop movement 
of the Twenties, wnich had as its pur- 
pose, the destruction of trade unionism, 
backed by tne manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, builders’ associations, so- 
calied ‘citizens’ associations” and 
even business farmers organizations, 
Which came up with the _  sugar- 
coated name or the American Filan, 
calculated to serve as a decoy duck to 
the well-meaning but misguided work- 
ers, imposing upon them the yellow 


Delegates A. 
Webster, T. D. 
Sleeping Car 
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doe enontract, management dominated 


industrial councils, employee plans of 
representation, just another name for 
company unions, court injunctions 
against strikes that the bosses used to 
beat down bona fide collective bar- 
raining through recognized, standard 
trade unions and the principle of self- 
organization and the designation of 
representatives by, of and for wage 
earners, without interference, coercion 
or intimidation, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Seventy sec- 
ond Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in St. 
Louis, Missouri, September, 1953, go on 
record as condemning the “right to 


work” laws as a menace to. trade 
unions and the American way of life, 
since by weakening the trade union 
movement which fights for and 


achieves high wage levels, they reduce 
the purchasing power of the great 
masses of the wage earners which is 
the foundation of our expanding Amer- 
ican economy. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 


tions 


LABOR UNITY 


Resolution No. 48—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, M. P. Webster, T. D 
McNeal, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters 


WHEREAS, There is no basic differ- 
ence in philosophy, structure, attitudes 
or procedures between the A. F. of L. 
and the C. I. O. and hence, no logical 
reason for the present existence of dis- 
unity and dualism, the schism which is 
perhaps largely responsible for anti- 
labor legislation, such as the Taft- 
Hartley Act and the so-called “right to 
work” laws, and 


WHEREAS, It appears to be obvious 
that without the healing of this split, 
no basic amendments to the ‘Vaft- 
Hartley Act that are favorable to wage 
earners will be made, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that this Seventy-second 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, assembled in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, September, 1953, go on recoru as 
endorsing, supporting and commending 
the statesmanlike efforts of President 
George Meany that have resulted in 
working out a no-raiding pact with the 
Cc. I. O., with great prospects for under- 
standing, cooperation and progress to- 
ward organic unity of tne labor move- 
ment, which will enable it to develop 
the power effectively to fight for the 
preservation of democracy and the free 
trade union movement at home and 
abroad. 


Referred to 
tions. 


Committee on Resolu- 


PROCEEDINGS 


AFRICAN COLONIALISM 


Resolution No. 49—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, M. P. Webster, T. D. 
MeNeal, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters 


WHEREAS, African colonialism rep- 
resents the worst, most outrageous, 
disgraceful and reprehensible form o1 
man’s inhumanity to man, including 


as it were, the shocking practice of 
tracking down African natives with 
dogs and shooting them like wild 


beasts, especially, south of the Sahara 
Desert; particularly, in Kenya, South- 
ern and Northern Rhode , South 
Africa, and, in fact, in practically every 
foot of the vast continent wnere the 
white man and African natives meet, 
the contact is marked by indescribable 
exploitation of the life, land and labor 
of the peoples of this section of the 
world, and 








= 


WHEREAS, Because the fires of na- 
tionalism are raging and sweeping 
across the continent of Africa, in the 
form of revolts and _ insurrections 
against the arrogant and _ ruthless, 
domination of the wnite colonial pgov- 
ernment officials and selfisn and 
greedy white settlers, who, with guns 
and bombs, grab the choicest, most 
desirable and productive land and drive 
the natives into the worst part of the 
land known as the Reserves, which is 
not only not desirable but, in some 
instances, borders hard upon the Bush, 
the habitat of one of the worst plagues 
of Africa, the tsetse fly, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that this Seventy-sec- 
ond Convention of the American Fk'ed- 
eration of Labor, assembled in St 
Louis, Missouri, September 1953, go on 
record as condemning imperialistic 
colonialism in Africa, including Tuni- 
sia, Morocco, Algeria, the Sudan and 
Asia, as a violation of the principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations and 
in conflict with the principles of the 
free trade union movement and demo- 
cracy, and call upon tne Iinternauonal 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions to 
send a traae union mission to Kenya, 
South Africa and the Rnodesias and 
Nyasaland which comprise the so-called 
Central African Federation, a colonial 
governmental device wnicn was and 
still is violently opposed by native 
African chiets, to investigate the ter- 
rorism of tne settlers and colonial gov- 
ernment leaders, and report to the 
A. F. of L. and the free trade union 
national centers of the world, with a 
view to informing and arousing world 
public opinion against tne horrors and 
abominations of African and Asian 
colonialism, and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That the President of 
this Federation be authorized and di- 
rected to call upon the President and 
the Congress to cut off all economic 
and financial aid and refuse loans to 
the Colonial metropolitan governments 












said aid 
aforementioned un- 
happy colonial areas. 


that seek and plan to invest 


and loans in the 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions 
CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Kesolution No. 50—By Delegates A. 


Philip Randolph, M. P. 
McNeal, Brotherhood of 
Porters. 


Webster, T. D. 
Sleeping Car 


WHEREAS, Historically, investiga- 
tions by Committees of Congress have 
provided useful and valuable facts and 
material which served as the basis for 
the enactment of desirable legislation 
for the country, and 


WHEREAS, There exists, without a 
doubt, an international Communist 
conspiracy, of grave threat, and danger 
to democracy and all democratic states, 
including the United States, the nature, 
scope and operation of which are le- 
gitimate areas of objective investiga- 
tion, and 


WHEREAS, The power of Congres- 
sional investigations is being used by 
selfish and reactionary politicians as 
a weapon for intimidation, harassment, 
witch-hunting and character ‘assassina- 
tion through the reckless circulation 
of unsupported and unverified rumors, 
charges, innuendoes, subtle suggestion 
against citizens under’ investigation 
who are bullied and brow-beaten under 
a veritable inquisition with the High 
Inquisitor denying the person under 
charge, adequate protection of his 
rights or the privilege of full reply 
to questions put to him, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That since the guaran- 
tee of freedom of thought, press, 
speech, assembly and worship is neces- 
sary to a free democratic society, this 
Seventy-second Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
assembled in St. Louis, Missouri, Sep- 
tember, 1953, go on record as support- 
ing the policy and practice of Congres- 
sional investigations as a proper and 
necessary function of Congress and 
call upon the Congress for the adoption 
and recognition of rules and methods 
or a code of fair procedure, including: 


|. The right of a person to defend 
himself, including the right to testify 
in his own behalf; to present other 
evidence in his own behalf: to sub- 
poena witnesses, both for and against 
him; to cross-examine his accuser 
within reasonable limits, to file a 
statement in his own behalf; to have 
the opportunity to be accompanied 
and advised by counsel; and to re- 
eeive advance notice of the charges 
against him, insofar as possible 


2. To have only 
asked a witness 


relevant questions 
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3. To give the witness a transcript 
of his testimony or other individuals’ 
testimony affecting him. 


4. To have statements released by 
a committee only with full committee 
approval. 


so that such dubious shenanigans as 
invoking the principle of guilt by asso- 
ciation, or failure to make distinction 
between opinion and incitement to 
action are disallowed, since there is 
no greater peril to our democracy than 
the lack of a deep and living faith in, 
and devotion to our domestic institu- 
tions and the realization that the best 
defense of freedom is the practice of 
freedom, within the framework of 
which alone can a free trade union 
movement and a free people develop 
and survive, be it further 


RESOLVED, That congressional in- 
vestigations by rule of thumb of Mc- 
Carthyism is condemned and repudiated 
as being a deadly thrust at the very 
heart of democracy and is the best 
method of giving aid and comfort to 
communists and Communism since it 
is of the essence of the police state. 


_Reterred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 
CONDEMNING ATTACKS ON 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Resolution No. 51—By Delegate W. J. 
Sassett, Los Angeles County, Califor- 
nia, Central Labor Council. 


WHEREAS, President Eisenhower in 
his campaign speech in Los Angeles on 
October 9, 1952, is on record as saying 
that “The Republican platform affirms 
that we must do more than just keep 
our Social Securitv program—we must 
improve it and extend it,” and 


WHEREAS, Although this pledge 
was placed on the President’s list of 
urgent legislation to be acted upon in 
the 1952 Session of Congress, and 


WHEREAS, The Congress has re- 
sorted to delaying tactics under the 
old pretext of needing further time to 
“study” the program, and has ad- 
journed without taking any action to 
improve it, and 


WHEREAS, The United States Cham 
ber of Commerce has proposed sweep 


ing changes in the Social Security 
system, and 
WHEREAS, Spokesmen for this or- 


ganization have denounced the Social 
Security reserve fund as a “constant 
temptation to raid it for more imme 
diate benefits’ and as “an excuse for 
those who propose that benefits be 
increased,” and 


WHEREAS, The Chamber of Com- 
merce would seize this 17-billion-dollar 
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Social Security reserve fund built up 
in part from workers’ payroll deduc- 
tions and use it to reduce taxes for 
the wealthy and for corporations, and 


WHEREAS, In eliminating this re- 
serve fund, they would also abolish the 
present Federal grants to the states 
for aid to the aged, blind, needy chil- 
dren and physically handicapped, and 
include these non-contributing cate- 
gories of assistance under the contribu- 
tory system financed by payroll deduc- 
tions, and 


WHEREAS, This would mean a dras- 
tic reduction in public assistance to 
these needy people to a flat grant of 
no more than $25 a month, and 


WHEREAS, The financing of these 
categories of outright assistance from 
payroll taxes rather than from the 
general revenues of government would 
mean a corresponding reduction in ben- 
efits to contributing participants in 
the program, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor denounce this selfish 
attack on the welfare and security of 
the nation’s working people in their 
declining years, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor be in- 
structed and authorized to use every 
possible means to influence the Presi- 
dent and the Congress to preserve and 
protect these hard-earned _ benefits 
from those who would deliberately 
wreck the Social Security program, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the President and 
Congress be reminded of their cam- 
paign pledges to improve and extend 
this program and their moral obliga- 
tion to honor these pledges accepted in 
good faith by the American People, 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNION 
CHARTERS 


Resolution No. 52—By Delegate Wal- 
ter R. Cramond, Minneapolis and Hen- 
nepin Counties, Minnesota, Central La- 
bor Union. 


WHEREAS, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has a long and honorable 
record of achievement in behalf of the 
working people of America and the 
world, of which it can be justly proud, 
and 


WHEREAS, This proud record has 
been produced by the collective effort 
of the entire membership through wise 
leadership, beginning with the officers 
of Local unions on up to officers of 
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Central Labor Councils, State Federa- 
tions, International Unions and finally 
to the executive council and the presi- 
dency of the American Federation of 
Labor itself, and 


WHEREAS, In order to perpetuate 
this great American Federation of La- 
bor organization, everything possible 
must be done to encourage the ambi- 
tion of the highest calibre individual 
from our rank and file membership to 
seek office, to work for promotion in 
the organization right up to the presi- 
dency of the American Federation of 
Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor as a corner stone of de- 
mocracy can only insure this kind of 
leadership by the _ practice of the 
democratic principle that the great 
powers of our leadership can come only 
by the consent of the rank and file 
membership, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates in 
convention assembled go on_ record 
calling upon the American Federation 
of Labor to take an action amending 
all National or International Charters 
granted by the American Federation 
of Labor to read that “This National 
or International Union of the American 
Federation of Labor shall remain an 
integral part of this Federation unless 
withdrawn by a referendum vote of the 
membership of this National or Inter- 
national Union.” 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions, 






PROTECTION OF GRANITE 
INDUSTRY 


Resolution No. P| Delegate Cos- 
tanzo Pagnano, The ranite Cutters’ 
International Association of America. 


WHEREAS, Our membership in the 
Granite Industry finds its wage stand- 
ards and its employment menaced by 
imports of finished monuments and pol- 
ished slabs for buildings from coun- 
tries where low wages and low labor 
standards prevail, and 


WHEREAS, The rate of duty on 
these imports is so low that it does 
not bring the prices of foreign cut 
granite to a fair competitive level in 
our market, thus disrupting stable pro- 
duction, and the cases for continued 
employment at satisfactory wages, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American 
Federation of Labor lend its full sup- 
port to efforts to obtain a proper and 
reasonable degree of tariff or similar 
protection for the wage and labor 
standards in the Granite Industry. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions, 
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DISCRIMINATION 


Resolution No. 54—By Delegates 
Hugo Ernst, Ed. S. Miller, Alice Wes- 
ling, N. M. MacLeod, Dave Siegal, Lar- 
ry Sarricks, Louis Koenig, Hotel & 
Restaurant Employees & Bartenders 
International Union. 


WHEREAS, A host of international, 
state and local affiliates of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor have contin- 
ued to make outstanding contributions 
in the fight for civil rights and fair 
employment practices, and 


WHEREAS, Of the few affiliates 
which had not previously provided for 
full participation by minority groups 
most have taken noteworthy steps to 
eliminate these barriers, and 


WHEREAS, The cause of human and 
civil mgnts is intimately identified 
with the goals of organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, The advances made by 
affiliates of the American Federation 
of Labor in the field of civil rights are 
in implementation of the established 
and historic policy of the American 
Federation of Labor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the seventy-second 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor assembled in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, call upon affiliated unions to 
continue and extend their activities in 
behalf of civil rights, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention 
express its gratification at the head- 
way and progress made by A. F. of L. 
affiliates during the past year in the 
elimination of existing barriers within 
the trade union movement, and urge 
the elimination of the last vestiges 
within the labor movement of distinc- 
tions among workers based on race, 
creed, color or national origin, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention 
call upon the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to con- 
tinue to use its good offices to assist 
and promote further progress and lead- 
ership in this area, 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions, 


AND MUNICIPAL FEPC 


Resolution No. 55—By Delegates 
Hugo Ernst, Ed. S. Miller, Alice Wes- 
ling, N. M. MacLeod, Dave Siegal, Lar- 
ry Sarricks, Louis Koenig, Hotel & 
Restaurant Employees & Bartenders 
International Union. 


STATE 


WHEREAS, The second session of 
the 83rd Congress provides no prospect 
whatsoever for the enactment of a 
federal Fair Employment Practices 


Act, and 


WHEREAS, Millions of Americans 
are still being denied equal employ- 
ment opportunities because of race, 
creed, color or national origin which 
invariably leads to a life-time _ sen- 
tence of slums, ghettos,’ inferior 
schools, medical care and thereby cre- 
ates a vicious circle, and 


WHEREAS, Low wage rates result- 
ing from employment discrimination 
are a constant threat to the wages and 
conditions won by organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, The hour is approaching 
when the United States must live up 
to its position of leadership among the 
free nations or relinquish the support 
and respect of the peoples of the 
world, and 


WHEREAS, In recent years employ- 
ment discrimination has been success- 
fully eliminated in twelve states and 
twenty-eight municipalities which en- 
acted FEP laws as a temporary hut 
effective alternative to federal FEPc, 
and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor, which 
was primarily responsible for the suc- 
cess of these state and local campaigns, 
is in a position to use its influence to 
bring about similar laws in countless 
other cities and states throughout the 
nation, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this seventy-sec- 
ond convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in St. 
Louis, Missouri, urge all AFL affiliates 
to actively support and promote the 
enactment of state and local FEP laws. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF MEXICAN-AMERICAN TRADE 
UNIONS OF WETBACK 
PROBLEMS 


Resolution No, 56—By Delegates H. 
L. Mitchell, Hank Hasiwar, F. R. Bet- 
National Agricultural Workers’ 
Jnion, 


WHEREAS, Since 1942, there has 
been a program for the legal importa- 
tion of Mexican Nationals into the 
United States for the purpose of engag- 
ing in work on farms, ranches and 
plantations, and under this program as 
many as 200,000 contract laborers have 
been imported each year, and 


WHEREAS, The legal program of 
importing Mexican Nationals has led to 
many serious abuses and has directly 
encouraged the influx of hundreds of 
thousands of other Mexican Nationals 
each year who come to the United 
States in violation of the laws of both 
countries, and there are estimates that 
no less than 10 per cent of the total 
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population of Mexico has entered this 
country as wetback laborers in the 
past 10 years, and 


WHEREAS, The wetbacks as well as 
the contract laborers come to _ the 
United States for the purpose of seek- 
ing jobs on large scale farms in the 
states near the border, and wages, 
working and living conditions are so 
low that few American workers re- 
main in such areas, and the illegal 
aliens soon go into other trade and 
industries organized by other unions 
affiliatea with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in nearly every city and 
state in the nation, and thus consti- 
tute a serious threat to the wage 
standards built up over many years of 
struggle by such trade unions, and 


WHEREAS, In conformity with res- 
olutions adopted by the last annual 
eenvention the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor in view of the 
seriousness of this situation caused by 
the exploitation of this alien labor 
force, the American Federation of La- 
bor initiated preliminary discussions 
with officials of the Mexican Confed- 
eration of Workers with a view of 
working out a joint program for the 
ultimate solution of problems caused 
by importation of legal and _ illegal 
Mexican labor in the United States, 


anue 


WHEREAS, As a result of such pre- 
liminary discussion, it has been agreed 
that an International Conference of 
Trade Unions will be held in Mexico 
at an early date and such conference 
will be called under the auspices of the 
Inter-American Regional Organization 
of the International Federation of Free 
Trade Unions, with which organization 
the American Federation of Labor is 
affiliated, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor direct attention to and urge its 
affiliated organizations which are con- 
2serned with the problem of the Mexi- 
an National in the United States to 
.ttend and participate in the confer- 
once with the Mexican trade union 
movement to the end that a practical 
program may be worked out which 
will protect both the American and 
Mexican worker, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the time and place 
of such conference shall be announced 
by the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and all affiliated or- 
ganizations notified. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions 


DISCRIMINATION AND SEGRE- 
GATION IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Resolution No. 57—By Delegates H. 
L. Mitchell, Hank Hasiwar, F. R. Bet- 
ton, National Agricultural Workers’ 
Union. 
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WHEREAS, The worldwide struggle 
for peave and freedom requires tnat 
the United States maintain its posi- 
tion as the symbolic capital of democ- 
racy, and 


WHEREAS, Washington, D. C., as 
the capital of the United States, is 
regarded as the symbol of our nation, 
the most important capital on earth 
and the real voice of America speak- 
ing to a world audience only one-third 
white, and 


WHEREAS, As the capital of our 
nation, Washington serves as host to 
a constant stream of visitors from 
non-white countries, many of whom 
have suffered humiliation and embar- 
rassment when exposed to the discrim- 
ination and segregation that is in- 
flicted upon the Negro population of 
Washington, thereby jeopardizing our 
relationships with the peoples and 
governments of the offended diplo- 
mats, and 


WHEREAS, Discrimination based on 
race or creed is repugnant and a direct 
denial of our stated beliefs and prin- 
ciples, particularly when it is institu- 
tionalized in our nation’s capital where 
Negroes are denied equal job opportu- 
nities, crowded into slums and ghettos, 
taught in inferior schools and denied 
accommodations in downtown hotels 
and theatres, and 


WHEREAS, It is incumbent upon 
the United States to take immediate 
steps to remove these _ indefensible 
barriers which not only make a mock- 
ery of our position both at home and 
abroad but have caused many to refer 
to Washington as the “capital of white 
supremacy,” therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this seventy-sec- 
ond convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in St. Louis 
Missouri, call upon President Eisen- 
hower and the Congress of the United 
States to fulfill their campaign pledges 
to end discrimination and segregation 
in Washington, D. C., by taking im- 
mediate steps to assure all persons in 
the District of Columbia full and 
equal privileges and opportunities i: 
employment, in places of public edu 
cation, accommodation, resort, enter 
tainment and amusement. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu 
tions 


SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST ACT 


Resolution No. 58—By Delegates H 
l.. Mitchell, F. R. Betton, Hank Hasi- 
war, National Agricultural Workers’ 
Union 


WHEREAS, There appears to be a 
concerted campaign under way 
throughout the country to revive the 
evil practice of prosecuting labor or- 





) 
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ganizations and their leadership on 
charges of conspiracy to violate the 
Sherman Anti-'l'rust Laws, contrary to 
Provisions of the Clayton Act which 
specifically exempted labor unions from 
such prosecutions, and 


WHEREAS, In 
prosecutions are directed 
ganizations of working farmers and 
fishermen affiliated with national and 
international unions of the American 
Federation of Labor, and 


cases these 
against or- 


several 


WHEREAS, One of the most out- 
rageous charges of conspiracy to vio- 
late the anti-trust act is contained in 
an indictment by the Federal Grand 
Jury of New Orleans handed down July 
29, 1953 against the Louisiana Fruit 
and Vegetable Producers Local 312 of 
the National Agricultural Workers 
Union which is composed of 3,060 
working farmers who produce each 
year two or three acres of strawber 
ries for the early market, and 


WHEREAS, After many years of be- 
ing victimized by operations of buyers 
representing chain stories and commiis- 
sion houses in the principal cities of 
the country, these working people who 
are of many races and nationalities, 
after working for a full year in 195i, 
received for their labor and the labor 
of their wives and children, an average 
of $336.12, or less than 50c an hour, 
from the sale of their produts, called 
upon the American Federation of La- 
bor for assistance in organizing a 
union to market their products co-op- 
eratively and to bargain with the pur- 
chasers of such products. Such organi- 
zational assistance having been given 
by the A. F. of L. organizing staff and 
the Louisiana Federation of Labor, 
these working farmers became a local 
of the National Agricultural ‘Yorkers 
Union and by co-operative action and 
bargaining in 1952 and 19538, secured 
an increase in their earnings to ap 
proximately $1.00 per hour, thereupon 
the U. S. Department of Justice sub 
poenaed the officers of the Local and 
their records, and indicted the Local, 
six of its officers and a national Vice 
President of the Agricultural Workers 
Union on charges of conspiracy to vio 
late the anti-trust laws, and 


WHEREAS, The local union and its 
duly elected sadership, if convicted, 
face heavy fines and prison sentences 
as well as destruction of their trade 
union organization, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor ex 
press its grave concern for the wel- 
fare of these working people who have 
joined together to rrovect their inter 
ests, and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor take 
such action as may be necessary to 
defend the right of these working 
farmers and other similar grouper of 


working people to join labor unions 
and by co-operative action and col- 
lective bargaining, improve their stand- 
ards of living. 


teferred to 
tions 


Committee on Resolu- 


SOCIAL SECURITY PROTECTION 
FOR CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF 
STATE AND LOCAL 

‘ GOVERNMENTS 


Resolution No. 59—-By Delegates Ar- 
nold S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, 
William Boeger, H. R. Mueller, Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees 


WHEREAS, The Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950 make it impos- 
sible for state and local government 
employees who are working subject to 
a publicly supported retirement plan 
to obtain, the benefits of Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance by integration or 
supplementation with their existing 
systems, and 


WHEREAS, According to current 
surveys retirement allowances of state 
and local government employees av- 
erage less than fifty dollars per month 
and are woefully and increasingly in- 
adequate to meet the high costs of 
living, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reiterate its position 
and continue to demand an amendment 
to the Federal Social Security Law to 
make it possible for state and local 
governments to obtain for their cov- 
ered employees the benefits of Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance whenever 
such employees concur in such action, 
excepting only firemen and policemen 


Referred to 
tions 


Committee on Resolu- 


EXTEND COVERAGE OF 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Resolution No. 60—By Delegates Ar 
nold S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, 
William Boeger, H. R. Mueller, Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees 


WHEREAS, A group of consultants 
including the Director of Social Insur- 
ince Activities of the American Fed- 
‘ration of Labor were designated by 
the Secretary of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
to study the Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance System and make recom- 
mendations with respect to the exten- 
sion of coverage of said systems to 
those now without protection, and 


WHEREAS, The report made by the 
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group of experts was submitted to the 
President of the United States and by 
the President recommended to. the 
Congress for study in special Message, 
and 


WHEREAS, The report submitted to 
the Congress contains amending pro- 
posals in accordance with _ positions 
thereon taken by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and does not contain 
recommendations contrary to expressed 
policy of the Federation, and 


WHEREAS, A bill introduced_ by 
Congressman Robert W. Kean of New 
Jersey (HR 6846) incorporating the 
recommendations contained in the re- 
port of the consultants has been intro- 
duced in the Congress, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor pledges support to 
the Kean Bill and similar bills in the 
Second Session of the Eighty-third 
Congress and urges that action be 
taken on these proposals without fur- 
ther unnecessary delay or reference to 
the House Ways and Means Sub-com- 
mittee on Social Security. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


ENDORSEMENT OF LEHMAN 
SOCIAL SECURITY BILL 


Resolution No. 61—By Delegates Ar- 
nold S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, 
William Boeger, H. R. Mueller, Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees. 


WHEREAS, A bill was introduced in 
the Senate of the United States by 
Senators Lehman, Murray, Jackson, 
Humphrey, Kennedy, Douglas, Green, 
Morse, Pastore, Neely and Magnuson, 
and similar companion bills were in- 
troduced in the House by Congressmen 
Addonizio, Bolling, Buckley, Celler, 
Dingell, Dodd, Dollinger, Eberharter, 
Elliott, Fine, Holifield, Howell, Klein, 
Metcalf, O’Brien, Perkins, Rhodes, Ro- 
dino, Roosevelt, Shelley, Smith (Miss.), 
Heller and Price, providing for exten- 
sion, revision and liberalization of the 
Social Security Law, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has demanded for many 
years amendments to the law to pro- 
vide wider coverage and _ substantial 
liberalization of its provisions, and 


WHEREAS, The bills herein identi- 
fied meet substantially the demands of 
the American Federation of Labor ex- 
cepting their lack of provisions for 
coverage on an optional basis of state 
and local employees, excluding firemen 
and policemen, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor pledges its support of 
these bills, providing such bill or bills 


are amended to include all public em- 
ployees on an optional] basis, excepting 
only firemen and policemen, 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


INCOME TAX EXEMPTION FOR 
PENSIONERS UNDER STATE AND 
LOCAL RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


Resolution No, 62—By Delegates Ar- 
nold S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, 
William Boeger, H. R. Mueller, Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees. 


WHEREAS, During the past fifteen 
years the cost of living according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has in- 
creased approximately ninety per cent, 
and 


WHEREAS, Retirement and pension 
allowances earned by state and local 
government employees who have been 
retired cannot be increased generally 
because of constitutional prohibitions, 
nor have the state and local laws pro- 
viding for retirement and pensions 
been substantially liberalized to care 
for those who will be placed on retire- 
ment, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Convention has taken 
strong position in favor of exempting 
from Federal income taxation employee 
retirement allowances, and 


WHEREAS, Retirement benefits un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act are 
specifically made exempt and Social 
Security benefits are by rulings exempt 
from Federal income taxation, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor pledges support of 
bills in Congress and bills that may 
be introduced in Congress to make 
substantial exemptions of public em- 
ployee retirement allowances from 
Federal income taxes. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. F 


PROPOSING AFL STUDY OF 
U. S. ECONOMY 


Resolution No. 63—By Delegates Wil- 
liam L. McFetridge, Wm. H. Cooper, 
David Sullivan, George Hardy, Charles 
A. Pirtle, Building Service Employees’ 
International Union. 


WHEREAS, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is striving to win a truly 
American Standard of Living for the 
working men and ‘women of our na- 
tion, and 
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_ WHEREAS, The standard or level of 
living is an important factor in col- 
lective bargaining, and an ideal which 
motivates most of the activities of the 
labor movement, and 


WHEREAS, There is a scarcity of 
specific data on an American Standard 
of Living, and what data is available 
is usually in the form of so-called 
“budgets” (the City Workers Family 
Budget, the Heller Budget, etc.) which 
deal chiefly with purchases made by 
families and ignore many other aspects 
of a standard of living, and 


WHEREAS, Both our knowledge of 
human needs and mofivations gained 
from experience in leading our great 
labor movement, and the scientific 
knowledge about economic, physio- 
logical, and social needs have both de- 
veloped to the point where an attempt 
at defining an American Standard of 
Living can reasonably be undertaken, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor during the coming 
year employ a committee of experts to 
undertake a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the elements of standards or 
levels of living, including both mone- 
tary elements and tne _ recreational, 
social, educational and other basic hu- 
man needs which cannot be expressed 
in monetary terms, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the committee 
make studies which will help to define, 
in monetary and other relevant ternis, 
a standard of living towards which La- 
bor can strive; a standard that is truly 
American in its inspiration and in its 
respect for American democracy, tradi- 
tions, and resources, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this committee op- 
erate under the guidance of the presi- 
dent of the Federation, and in close 
consultation with the officers and de- 
partments of the Federation, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the president of 
the Federation report the results of 
this study to the next convention. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 


tions. 


CONDEMNING GOVERNMENT 
COMPETITION IN PRIVATE 
CONSTRUCTION WORK IN 
ALASKA 


Resolution No, 64—By Delegate Rob- 
ert EB. McFarland, Central Labor Coun- 
cil, Anchorage, Alaska. 


WHEREAS, There is now, and has 
been for the past several years, a suf- 
ficient labor force of skilled and un- 
skilled construction workers residing 
in, and available to, Alaska, to accom. 


plish a Billion Dollar volume of all 
types of building, heavy and highway 
construction annually, and 


WHEREAS, At least two hundred 
general and subcontractor firms, pay- 
ing Federal and Territorial taxes, have 
upwards ot Thirty-five Million Dollars 
invested in equipment, plants, facilities 
and real estate, and 


WHEREAS, A number of Govern- 
ment departments or bureaus or agen- 
cies thereof have consistently  per- 
formed by force accounting, large 
amounts of construction work of the 
type that legitimately belongs in the 
category of private business through 
competitive bidding, and 


WHEREAS, Components and/or ele- 
ments of the Department of Defense 
have accomplished by troop labor and 
civilian service employees, large and 
important construction projects such 
as complete bases, radar installations, 
access and highway roads, hangars, 
warehouse, and other buildings, there- 
by invading the legitimate field of pri- 
vate enterprise, and 


WHEREAS, These same components 
have constructed important radar and 
communication facilities under’ the 
guise of secret installations while pub- 
licly propagandizing these accomplish- 
ments as military achievements, and 


WHEREAS, These same components 
of the Department of Defense have 
completed salvage operations, wharf 
and dock repairs, and maintenance and 
stevedoring work that rightfully be- 
longs to the field of private industry, 
and 


WHEREAS, The Department of In- 
terior and its agencies, The Alaska 
Railroad, Alaska Road Commission, 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service, have 
built up large forces of civilian labor 
for competition with private industry 
in constructing railroads, bridges, ter- 
minal facilities, warehouses, highways, 
asphalt plants, hangars, fish ladders 
and other projects, and 


WHEREAS, These same agencies 
have been known to divert and manip- 
ulate funds appropriated for specific 
purposes, such as maintenance, to cover 
expenditures for new construction, 
thereby invading the field of private 
industry and plans to further invade 
this field, and 


WHERBAS, Repeated protests have 
been made at the local level to all such 
agencies, components, and bureaus 
herein named, deploring such invasions 
of private industry and _ beseeching 
those violators of the rights of tax 
paving enterprisés to respect the legiti- 
mate and recognized fields of industry 
— labor without results, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
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eration ot Labor go on record against 
government agencies, and in particular 
the military, the Alaska Road Commis- 
sion, and the Alaska Railroad, doing 
construction work in competition with 
civilian labor and private contractors 
and that the American Federation of 
Labor take positive action to bring 
about the end of such government 
competition. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu 
tions 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Resolution No. 65—-By Delegate Rob 
ert F. MeFarland. Central Labor Coun 
cil, Anchorage, Alaska. 


WHEREAS, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor holds to the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States 
and 


WHEREAS, These principles affirm 
that “all men are created equal,” that 
the “Government, governs with the 
consent of the Governed,” and “taxa 
tion without representation” is wrong 
and 


WHEREAS, Upon this basis the 
American Federation of Labor has sup 
ported statehood for Alaska, in the 
halls of Congress, and 


WHEREAS, Alaska has not as yet 
gained the status of statehood, there 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed 
eration of Labor reaffirm and actively 
support Statehood for Alaska. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu 
tions. 


CONDEM E OF MILITARY 
PRISONERS ON CIVILIAN 
CONSTRUCTION 
Resolution No. 66—By The Georgia 

State Federation of Labor 






WHEREAS, For the past several 
months military prisoners at Ft. Ben 
ning, Georgia, are being used in sev 
eral departments to do work formerly 
done by civilians, and 


WHEREAS, This practice of repla: 
ing civilian employees in these depart 
ments by prisoners under guard is 
very distressing to the morale of other 
civilian employees, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed 
eration of Labor, in convention assem 
bled, go on record as being very much 
opposed to the demoralizing practice 
of replacing civilian employees in this 
manner. 


PROCEEDINGS 






Referred to Committee on Resoiu 
tions 


REVISION OF INCOME TAX 
EXEMPTIONS 


Resolution No. 67—-By Delegate KE 
M. Weston, Washington State Federa 
tion of Labor 


WHEREAS, We believe that in peri 
és of hith emplovment and high busi- 
ness activity the Federal Budget should 
be balanced, and 


WHEREAS, We reaffirm our belief 
that taxes should be levied with con 
sideration for ability to pay, and 


WHEREAS, The present administra 
tion is conducting a study of the tax 
system with the intent of making ad- 
justments in the tax structure to cor 
rect so-called “gross inequities,” and 


WHEREAS, The present personal ex- 
emption of $600.00 is out-dated, repre- 
senting a sum less than this state pro 
vides for its welfare recipients, and 


WHEREAS, We believe that any re 
ductions made should be made equally 
to all persons, and this can only be 
accomplished by increased personal ex 
emptions, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed 
eration of Labor in convention assem 
bled, go on record as being in favor of 
increasing the individual income tax 
exemption per person to $1,000 in lieu 
of the present figure of $600 without 
iny increase in the present tax struc- 
ture, when such downward revision is 
compatible with our National Security 
and well being 


Referred to Committee on Resolu 


REGIONAL OFFICES OF LABOR 
DEPARTMENT 


Resolution No. 68—By Delegate E 
M. Weston, Washington State Federa 
tion of Labor 


WHEREAS, The Hisenhower Admin 
istration has pledged itself to a policy 
of bringing fovernment closer to the 
people so that those concerned with 
and affected by the programs of the 
Federal government will have an op 
portunity to participate in the formu 
lation of policies, and 


WHEREAS The Pacific Northwest 
i 1 region with special and peculiar 
problems of particular concern to la 
bor which require the assistance of 
the Department of Labor for solution, 
ind 





WHEREAS, Labor in Washington 
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and the Pacific Northwest has been 
greatly benefited by the establishment 
in the past two years of regional of- 
fices of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity and the Bureau of Apprentice 
ship in the Pacific Northwest, and 


WHEREAS, Before, such programs 
were administered from San Francisco, 
which is too remote from the problems 
of the Pacific Northwest, and 


WHEREAS, Other important func- 
tions of the Labor Department, such as 
Wages and Hours, Labor Statistics, 
Labor Standards, do not now have re- 
gional offices in the Pacific Northwest 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor requests the U. §S 
Secretary of Labor to establish within 
the Pacific Northwest regional offices 
of the other Bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, so that the services 
rendered by tnese apyencies will be 
properly available to the labor move- 
ment of this region: and to assist the 
Secretary in obtaining the necessary 
funds, copies of this resolution be sent 
to the Washington State Congressional 
Delegation, and in addition to Presi 
dent Eisenhower and the Secretary of 
Labor 
tesolu 


Referred to Committee on 


tions 


HELLS CANYON DAM 


Resolution No. 69—By Delegate E 
M. Weston, Washington State Federa- 
tion of Labor 


WHEREAS, Full and adequate devel 
opment of all of our natural resources 
on a balanced plan compatible with the 
publie interest has long been an inte- 
gral part of the program of the Wash- 
ington State Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The construction of 
Hells Canyon Multiple Purpose Dam is 
a vital step in the full utilization of 
the power potential of the Columbia 


River Watershed, and has already 
been endorsed by the Washington 
State Federation of Labor, Oregon 


State Federation of Labor, Idaho State 
Federation of Labor, Washington State 
Grange, Oregon Farmers Union, Ore 
gon State Grange and similar groups 
with a public interest viewpoint in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, and 


WHEREAS, Engineering studies un 
der the competent direction of John S 
Cotton have clearly established the 
prime desirability of the Hells Canyon 
Multiple Purpose Dam over any other 
proposed site or combination of sites 
ind 


WHEREAS 
the multiple 
construction on 


Failure to proceed with 
purpose dam by allowing 
conflicting sites will 


mean not only higher cost power, but 
also the irrevocable loss of some 600,- 
000 additional low cost firm kilowatts 
which would materially retard the eco- 
nomic development of the entire Pacific 
Northwest, and 


WHEREAS, Failure of Secretary of 
Interior wouxlas McKay to continue to 
represent the public before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, by his with- 
drawal of support of this Hells Can- 
yon Multiple Purpose utilization, is a 
betrayal of the public interest and a 
contradiction of campaign utterances 
by him on this subject of public power 
development, and 





WHEREAS, The recent statements by 
Governor Langlie of Washington, and 
Governor Jordan of Idaho, favoring 
development of Snake River by the 
Idaho Power Company's proposal, indi- 
cates their utter disregard of the rec- 
ommendations of the John S. Cotton 
report, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled, support public agency construc- 
tion of a multiple purpose, full utili- 
zation dam at wie Hells Canyon site 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we deplore the 
wanton disregard of the public inter- 
eSt as eviuen ed by recent statements 
and be.it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this res- 
olution be sent to Secretary McKay, 
Governor Langlie, the Federal Power 
Commission, President Eisenhower and 
members of th U. S. Senate and U. §S 
House of Representatives from Wash 
ington State, and made available gen- 
erally to the public, press and radio 
Resolu 


Referred to Committee on 


tions 


U. S. IMMIGRATION POLICY 
Resolution No. 70—By Delegates 
\lex Rose, Marx Lewis, Samuel Hersh- 
kowitz, Bernard McDonnell, Isadore 
Drucker, United Hatters, Cap and Mil 
linery Workers International Union 


WHEREAS, There was adopted in 
1952, an Omnibus Immigration Law 
whose inequities have been recognized 
by both President Eisenhower and for 
mer President Truman and by the ap 
propriate religious bodies of the Cath 


,olic, Protestant and Jewish faiths, and 


W HEREAS, 
and perpetuates 
crimination on the 
birth, and this law 
for inferior judicial 
uralized citizens, and 


This law provides for 
distinction and dis- 
basis of place of 
further provides 
status for nat 


WHEREAS, This law, while contain 
ing adequate provisions for the exclu 
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sion of Communists, has eased the re- 
strictions on the admission of Nazis 
and Fascists, and has failed to dis- 
tinguish between present adherents of 
the Communist movement and active 
anti-Communists who have escaped 
from behind the Iron Curtain and who 
at some previous date held even nom- 
inal membership in any Communist, 
Communist-controlled or Communist 
“front” organization in the Commu- 
nist-dominated countries from which 
they escaped, and 


WHEREAS, The United States is a 
nation grown great through the con- 
tributions made to it by persons of 
every national origin, religion and 
race, and 


WHEREAS, The American system of 
equal law and justice has never rec- 
ognized distinction between persons 
based on whether they were native- 
born or foreign-born, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this seventy-sec- 
ond convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, assembled in St. 
Louis, Missouri, call for the adoption 
of a new immigration law along the 
lines of the bill introduced into the 
83rd Congress by Senators Lehman, 
Humphrey, Morse, Pastore, Green, Mur- 
ray, Kennedy and Magnuson, which 
provides for an immigration policy not 
based on the discriminatory concept of 
superior and inferior nationalities, 
and which corrects the other inequi- 
ties of our present law, set forth above. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


22—FILIBUSTER 


SENATE RULE 


Resolution No. 71—By Delegates 
Alex Rose, Marx Lewis, Samuel Hersh- 
kowitz, Bernard McDonnell, Isadore 
Drucker, United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers International Union. 


WHEREAS, Rule 22 has made a 
mockery of majority rule in the high- 
est legislative chamber of the United 
States bv permitting one-third of the 
Senate membership to indiscriminately 
thwart the will of the remaining two- 
thirds to vote on a measure, and 


WHEREAS, The founding fathers of 
our Government clearly revealed their 
intention that the majority rule should 
prevail by expressly outlining that 
there were to be only five exceptions 
to this regulation, and 


WHEREAS, The requirement that 
there be an affirmative vote by two- 
thirds of the entire membership of the 
Senate before a filibuster can be 
stopped and a measure voted upon is 
so unreasonable that it has been ac- 
complished only four times in the past 
thirty-five years, and 


WHEREAS, Minority rule in the 
Senate is a constant threat and dan- 
ger to all labor, liberal and social leg- 
islation of concern to organized labor 
and to the vast majority of the peo- 
ple, and 


WHEREAS, It is essential for our 
domestic welfare, our foreign policy 
and our international position as a 
leader among free nations that the 
Senate be restored to majority rule 
and reasonable debate procedures, 
and 


WHEREAS, An 
49 Senators 


affirmative vote by 
who are committed to 
democratic procedures and majority 
rule will be needed in order to make 
this change, therefore, be it 


RBPSOLVED, That 
ond convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in St. 
Louis, Missouri, call upon the members 
of the United States Senate to elimi- 
nate the destructive power of the fili- 
buster by restoring majority rule, and 
be it further 


the Seventy-sec- 


RESOLVED, That in evaluating vot- 
ing records and platforms of candi- 
dates for the office of U. S. Senator, 
careful consideration be given to the 
candidate’s position on Rule 22. 


Referred to 
tions. 


Committee on Resolu- 


GENOCIDE 


Resolution No. 72—By Delegates 
Alex Rose, Marx Lewis, Samuel Hersh- 
kowitz, Bernard McDonnell, Isadore 
Drucker, United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers International] Union. 


WHEREAS, The most 
of all human rights 
life itself, and 


WHEREAS, Dictators 
throughout ancient and 
lization have wantonly 
genocide—the mass_~ destruction of 
whole groups of human beings be- 
cause of their race, religion or ethnic 
origin, and 


WHEREAS, Genocide has become a 
matter of worldwide concern resulting 
in the unanimous adoption of the Gen- 
ocide Convention by the United Nations 
General Assembly in 1948, and 


WHEREAS, The Genocide 
tion which makes genocide an inter- 
national crime has’ already been 
adopted by the governments of forty- 
one nations but as yet remains un- 
ratified by the United States despite 
the fact that our government was one 
of its original sponsors in the United 
Nations, and 


fundamental 
is the right to 


and tyrants 
modern civi- 
engaged in 


Conven- 


WHEREAS, Representatives of more 
than fifty national organizations com- 
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prising millions of citizens of every 
faith have urged ratification by the 
United States, and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor has con- 
sistently led the fight to defend hu- 
man rights and the security and dig- 
nity of the individual, and 


WHEREAS, The continued failure on 
the part of the United States to ratify 
the Genocide Convention weakens the 
moral leadership of our country and 
undermines the unity of action so des- 
perately needed to protect the peo- 
ples of the world from mass murder, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Seventy-sec- 
ond annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, assembled in 
St. Louis, Missouri, call upon Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Secretary of State 
Dulles and the Senate to take imme- 
diate affirmative action to help wipe 
out this crime by ratifying the Geno- 
cide Convention without further de- 
lay, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the affiliates of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
urged to undertake a vigorous educa- 
tion and information program to bring 
this question to the attention of the 
American people. 


_Referred to Commiitcee on Resolu- 
tions. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES COUN- 
CIL EXTENDS THANKS TO 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 

LABOR 


Resolution No. 73—By Delegates of: 
American Federation of Government 
Employees: American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employ- 
ees; American Federation of Teachers; 
Central Labor Union of the Panama 
Canal Zone: International Association 
of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers; International Associa- 
tion cf Fire Fighters; International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders; Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; American Federation of Techni- 
cal Engineers; International Photo- 
Engravers Union of North America; 
International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers’ Union of 
North America; International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants Union of 
North America; International Typo- 
graphical Union; International Union 
of Operating Engineers; National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers; National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks; Na- 
tional Association of Post Office and 
Railway Mail Handlers, Watchmen 
and Messengers; National Association 
of Postal Supervisors; Railway Mail 
Association; Office Employes Interna- 


tional Union; The National Associa- 
tion of Special Delivery Messengers; 
International Association of Machin- 
ists: United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipe Fitting Industry. 


WHEREAS, The organizations of the 
Government Employes’ Council, affil- 
iated with the American Federation 
of Labor, have been successful in im- 
proving standards of employment in 
the Government Service, and 


WHEREAS, These notable gains 
would not have been possible except 
for the whole-hearted support and co- 
operation of the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliates and officers, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates rep- 
resenting unions in the Government 
Employes’ Council of the American 
Federation of Labor in this Seventy- 
second convention of the American 
Federation of Labor and whose names 
are hereon inscribed, do hereby express 
the gratitude of themselves and their 
fellow members to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliates. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions, 


TERRITORIAL COST OF LIVING 
ALLOWANCE 


Resolution No. 74—By Delegates of: 
International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders; International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers: International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters; 
American Federation of Government 
Employees; National Association of 
Letter Carriers, Office Employes In- 
ternational Union; International Un- 
ion of Onerating Engineers; Interna- 
tional Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers’ Union of North Amer- 
ica; National Association of Postal 
Supervisors: American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employ- 
ees; United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipe Fitting Industry; National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks; Na- 
tional Association of Post Office and 
Railway Mail Handlers, Watchmen 
and Messengers: Railway Mail Asso- 
ciation; The National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; Interna- 
tional Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers; Architects and Draftsmen's Un- 
ions; International Typographical Un- 
ion; International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants Union of North Ameri- 
ea; International Photo-Engravers Un- 
ion of North America; American Fed- 
eration of Teachers; Central Labor 
Union and Metal Trades Council of 
Panama Canal Zone; International As- 
sociation of Machinists. 
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WHEREAS, The Federal tegister 
for Wednesday, July 22 19538, con 
tained the shocking information that 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission had terminated the territorial 
cost-of-living allowance for Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands and estab 
jished a territorial post differential 
ind 





WHEREAS, These changes were 
made without any prior notice to any 
of the American Federation of Labor 
affiliated unions, and eliminate a wage 
differential for all Federal employees 
based on the difference in the cost of 
living in the District of Columbia and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands of the United States 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 72nd Conven 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor condemn the action of the Unit 
ed Sates Civil Service Commission and 
instruct the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to con 
fer with the proper officials of the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
in an effort to have the order which 
appeared in the Federal Register on 
Wednesday, July 22, 1953, eliminated 


Referred to Committee on tesolu 
tions 


FLYING FIRST-CLASS MAIL 


Resolution No, 75>—By Delegate 
Thomas A. Murray, New York State 
Mederation of Labor 


WHEREAS, Postmaster General 
Summerfield has announced plans for 
flying first-class mail between the 
country’s major cities, and 


WHEREAS Maximum speed of 
transmission should bring with it maxi 
mum efficiency in handtinge, therefore 


he it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, ad 
vocate the inauguration of en route 
distribution of letter mail in the air 
and that it advocate further that air 
transportation be exploited to the full 
est extent through the maximum util 
ization of pre-flight in-transit distri 
bution at air mail field Postal Trans 
»Ortation installations 


Referred to Committee on Legisla 
tion 


DOWNGRADING OF POSTAL 
EMPLOYES 


Resolution No, 76—By Delegate 
Thomas A. Murray, New York State 
Federation of Labor 


WHEREAS, The American Federa- 


PROCEEDINGS 


tion of Labor stands firmly in oppo 
sition to the downgrading of postal 
assignments being effected under the 
Postmaster General's order of October 


27, 1949, and 


WHEREAS, Downgrading of postal 
assignments was condemned by the 
American Federation of Labor in Reso- 
‘ution Number 76 of the Seventy 
first Annual Convention of that body 
held in September, 1952, the language 
of attack having been that this order 
ind its effect are ‘‘not in the interest 
of the American public and are de 
structive of the working conditions 
and standards of all postal employes,’ 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
ealls upon the Government Employes 
Council, AFL to insure the coopera 
tion of all its affiliates toward the 
iccomplishment of this objective 


Referred to Committee on Legisla 
tion 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES SALARY 
INCREASE 


Resolution No. 77—-By Delegate Ray 
Mills, lowa State Federation of La 
bor 


WHEREAS, Postal employees are 
behind comparable labor at the pres 
ent time and have not had an increase 
in wages for two vears while the cost 
of living continued to increase, and, 


WHEREAS, It takes an act of Con 
2zress to correct this unfair condition 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed 
eration of Labor in Convention advo 
cate an increase of $800.00 per year 
io regular employees and forty cents 
an hour to substitutes and be it 
urther 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed 
eration of Labor be requested to as 


sist in getting H.R. 2297 and H.R. 2344 


enacted into law to achieve this pur 
pose 


Referred to Committee on Legisla 
tion 


OVERTIME PAY FOR SUBSTI- 
TUTE POST OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 78—-By Delegate Ray 
Mills, lowa State Federation of Labor 


WHEREAS, Public Law No. 134 does 
not allow time and one-half for over 
time for substitute employees, and 


WHEREAS, The principle of time and 
one-half for overtime is one that has 
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been established in every other indus- 
try for many years to prevent employ- 
ers using employees in excess of their 
regular work day, and te more equally 
distribute the work by employing more 
men for shorter hours, and 


WHEREAS, Our own employer, the 
United States Government, recognized 
this principle through the Wagner Fair 
Employment Act, yet it neglects to 
accept it in its relation with its own 
employees, namely, those employed on 
an hourly basis, and 


WHEREAS, It is the practice of the 
Post Office to work these substi- 
tutes, who are in the lowest of nine 
wage brackets, for periods of ten to 
twelve hours per day for six and even 
seven days per week, apparently for 
the purpose of avoiding the payment 
of overtime to regular clerks, and 


WHEREAS, This practice serves to 
discriminate against both regular and 
hourly employees and does not give 
any time for much needed rest for the 
hourly employees, many working a 
split shift, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention assem- 
bled go on record in favor of imme- 
diate legislation for time and one-half 
for all hours of work performed in 
excess of eight hours in one day and 
all hours in excess of 40 hours in 
one week for all employed on an hour- 
ly basis in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be asked to assist 
the National kederation of Post Office 
Clerks in getting the bill now before 
the Congress enacted into law. 
Legisla- 


Referred to Committee on 


tion, 


SENATE RULE 22—FILIBUSTER 


Resolution No. 7%—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, M. P. Webster, and 
T. D. MeNeal, Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Senate Rule 22 provides 
that there can be no limitation of de- 
bate or breaking of the filibuster ex- 
cept that 64 of the 96 members of the 
Senate be present and voting, which 
renders it utterly impossible to abol- 
ish the filibuster which has_ been 
winked at by some northern Demo- 
crats and Republicans, therefore, be 
it 

RESOLVED, That this Seventy-sec- 
ond Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, assembled in St 
Louis, Missouri, September, 1953, go on 
record as endorsing and supporting 


the movement to amend Rule 22 of 
the Senate in order to limit debate by 
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majority vote in the interest of the 
enactment of civil rights legislation. 


Referred to Committee on Legisla- 


tion. 


WAGE DIFFERENTIAL—GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. S0—By Puerto Rico 
State Federation of Labor 

WHEREAS, There are thousands of 
employees of the U. S. Federal Gov- 
ernment working in Puerto Rico in 
the different departments, agencies 


and divisions, and 


WHEREAS, There 
American _ citizens 
Armed Forces of 
stationed in Puerto 


WHEREAS, The 
ment has eliminated the differential 
pay to all Federal Government em- 
ployees working in the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, including all the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, and 


are thousands of 
serving in the 
the United States 
Rico, and 


Federal Govern- 


WHEREAS, Those Federal employ- 
ees are entitled to this wage differen- 
tial because of the higher cost of liv- 
ing, federal and state income tax and 
all other higher expenses than on the 
mainland, tuerefore, be it 


_ RESOLVED, That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri: 


1—Declare that the Federal Govern- 
ment employees serving in the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico are entitled 
to the wage differential increase; 2— 
Instruct the Executive Council and 
Officers of the AFL to take any steps 
they deem proper to prevail on the 
proper Federal Government authori- 
ties to reestablish the wage differen- 
tial for those Federal Government em- 
ployees’ in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico 
Legisla 


Referred to Committee on 


tion 


POSTAL 
ACT 


LIBERALIZATION OF 
SALARY CLASSIFICATION 


Resolution No. Sit—By Delegates of 
American Federation of Government 
Employees: American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employ 
ees: American Federation of Teacn 
ers; Central Labor Union of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone; International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge, Structural and Or- 
namental Iron Workers; Internation- 
al Association of Fire Fighters; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders; 
International Brotherhood of Electri- 

cal Workers; American Federation of 
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Technical Engineers; International 
Photo - Engravers Union of North 


America; International Plate Printers, 
Die Stampers and Engravers’ Union of 
North America; International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants Union of 
North America; International Typo- 
graphical Union; International Union 
of Operating Engineers; National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers; National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks; Na- 
tional Association of Post Office and 
Railway Mail Handlers, Watchmen and 
Messengers; National Association of 
Postal Supervisors; Railway Mail As- 
sociation; Office Employes’ Interna- 
tional Union: The National Associa- 
tion of Special Delivery Messengers; 
International Association of Machin- 
ists; United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry. 


WHEREAS, The need for an ade- 
quate salary is a universally recog- 
nized requirement for efficient serv- 
ice, and 


WHEREAS, employees of our Fed- 
eral Government are entitled to sal- 
aries and wages at least equal to those 
paid in private industry for compar- 
able work, giving due recognition to 
improved standards of living, im- 
provement factors in operation, and 
increases in general living costs, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor in convention assembled at St. 
Louis, Missouri, urge the enactment 
of legislation to liberalize the postal 
Salary classification act of July 6, 
1945, as amended; to provide an 
equitable upward revision in the sal- 
aries of Government employees, in- 
cluding employees covered by Wage 
Board agreements, and be it further 


RESOLVED, To reclassify the sal- 
aries of postal supervisors in keeping 
with good administration practices, in- 
cluding automatic annual promotions 
in grades and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor lend all possible support to 
the enactment of such legislation. 


Referred to Committee on Legisla- 
tion, 


BI-WEEKLY PAY—POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT FIELD SERVICE 


Resolution No. 82—By Delegates of: 
American Federation of Government 
Employees; American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employ- 
ees; American Federation of Teach- 
ers; Metal Trades Council and Cen- 
tral Labor Union of the Panama Canal 
Zone; International Association of 
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Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers: International Association of 
Fire Fighters; International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders; International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers; International Photo-Engrav- 
ers Union of North America: Inter- 
national Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers’ Union of North Amer- 
ica: International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants Union of North Amer- 
ica; International Typographical Un- 
ion; International Union of Operating 
Engineers; National Association of 
Letter Carriers; National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks; National Asso- 
ciation of Post Office and Railway 
Mail Handlers, Watchmen and Mes- 
sengers; National Association of Post- 
al Supervisors; Railway Mail Associa- 
tion; Office Employees International 
Union: The National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; Unit- 
ed Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry. 


WHEREAS, The present system of 
semi-monthly pay days in: the field 
service of the Post Office Department 
prevents intelligent budgeting of 
wages, and 


WHEREAS, The field postal service 
alone of all Government establish- 
ments is not paid on a bi-weekly basis, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 72nd conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor in convention assembled at St. 
Louis, Missouri, endorse the _ enact- 
ment of legislation which will provide 
bi-weekly pay periods for employees 
in the field service of the Post Office 
Department, without disturbing or 
changing present laws with respect to 
overtime pay or other desirable fea- 
tures of the postal salary classifica- 
tion act of July 6, 1945, as amended. 


Referred to Committee on Legisla- 
tion. 


CONDEMNING POSTMASTER 
GENERAL’S ORDERS 


Resolution No. 83—By delegates of: 
American Federation of Government 
IXmployees:; American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employ- 
ees; American Federation of Teach- 
ers; Central Labor Union of the 
Panama Canal Zone; International As- 
sociation of Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Workers; Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters; 
International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders; International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; American Feder- 
ation of Technical Engineers; Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers Union of 
North America; International Plate 
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Printers, Die Stampers and Engrav- 
ers’ Union of North America; Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and 


Assistants Union of North America; 
International Tvpographical Union; 
International Union of Operating En- 
gineers: National Association of Letter 
Carriers: National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; National Association of 
Post Office and Railway Mail Han- 
dlers, Watchmen and Messengers; 
National Association of Postal Super- 
visors; Railway Mail Association; 
Office Employes International Union; 
The National Association of Special 
Delivery Messengers: International As- 
sociation of Machinists; United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen and Anpren- 
tices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry. 


WHEREAS. On October 27, 1949, and 
again on April 17, 1950, the Postmaster 
General of the United States issued 
orders which (1) expanded the duties 
of unskilled employees to include du- 
ties previously performed only by 
skilled employees paid at a _ higher 
rate, and (2) eliminated and curtailed 
services to the detriment of the Amer- 
ican public and to the grievous injury 
of all postal employees respectively, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 
tion of the American 
Labor condemn both of these orders 
of the Postmaster General on the 
ground that they are not in the inter- 
est of the American nublic and are 
destructive of the working conditions 
and standards of all postal employees 
as well, and call upon the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor to take such steps as may be 
necessary to cause the early rescind- 
ing of these obnoxious orders’ by 
— administrative or legislative ac- 
ion, 


72nd conven- 
Federation of 


Referred to Committee on Legisla- 
tion. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM — GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 84—By Delegates of: 
American Federation of Government 
Employees: American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employ- 
ees; American Federation of Teachers; 
Central Labor Union of the Panama 
Canal Zone: International Association 
of Bridge. Structural and Ornamental 


Tron Workers; International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters: International 
Rrotherhood of Bookbinders;: ITnterna- 


tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers: American Federation of Technical 
Engineers; International Photo-En- 
gravers Unien of North America: In- 
ternational Plate Printers, Die Stamp- 
ers and Engravers’ Union of North 


America; International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants Union of North 


America; International Typographical 
Union: International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers; National Association 
of Letter Carriers; National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks; National 
Association of Post Office and Railway 
Mail Handlers, Watchmen and Mes- 
sengers; National Association of Post- 
al Supervisors; Railway Mail Associa- 
tion; Office Employes International 
Union; The National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry. 


RESOLVED, That this 72nd conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in St. Louis, Mo., 
pledges its support to the affiliated 
organizations in the Government Em- 
ployes’ Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and instruct the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor to support the fol- 
lowing legislative program for that 
purpose: 


(a) Support the enactment of leg- 
islation to provide for recognition of 
organizations of postal and federal 
employees. 


(b) Enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide unemployment compensation for 
all federal and postal employees. 


(c) Whenever the Federal Govern- 
ment requires employees to wear a 
special uniform or to furnish Fidelity 
or Indemnity bonds, such uniforms 
and bonds should be paid for by the 


Federal Government. 
(d) Enactment of legislation that 
will transfer from the C.P.C. Service 


under the Federal Emplovees Classi- 
fication Act 1949, to Wage Boards 
those employees in the Building 
Trades, and other Craft Mechanics who 
are employed in maintenance of Pub- 
lic Buildings. 


(e) Enactment of legislation or reg- 
ulations that will provide for in-serv- 
ice-training-programs within the Clas- 
sified Civil Service where such train- 
ing programs do not violate the prin- 
eiple of recognized crafts apprentice 
programs and the General Policy of 
promotions from within that service 
with seniority being the determining 
factor, all other conditions being 
equal. 


(f) Favor the removal from the 
Government service of any known 
member of the Communist Party or 
other subversive groups detrimental 
to the democratic form of government. 


(g) Endorse and vigorously support 
the revision of the Classification Act 
of 1949 for Federal classified employ- 
ees to reflect equitable application of 
modern classification principles. 


(h) Vigorously support the repeal 
of the Whitten rider and the elimina- 
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employees in the 
Post Office De- 


tion of temporary 
field service of the 
partment, 


(i) Endorse and vigorously support 
the proposal that at least one mem- 
ber of the United States Civil Service 
Commission be selected from the 
ranks of the American Federation of 
Labor 


(j) Actively support legislation to 
grant all employees of the United 
States Government 26 days’ annual 
leave—15 days’ sick leave annually, to 
be cumulative 


(k) Urge Postmaster General to in- 
struct Post Office inspectors to dis- 
continue their assumed management 
functions of the postal service and re- 
turn to the original duties of the pre- 
vention of depredations in the mail. 


(1) Support the enactment of Hag- 
en-Rhodes bills HR3793 and HR4082 
relating to automotive equipment for 
special delivery messengers. 


(m) Enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide equitable over-time pay for fed- 
eral employees. 


(n) Support legislation to establish 
a thirty-five hour work week in Gov- 
ernment service. 


(o) Extension of the principles of 
the Employees’ Compensation Appeals 
Board with provision for the Board 
to hold hearings in geographical cen- 
ters 


(p) Urge the enactment of legisla- 
tion to remove multiple taxation 

(q) Support legislation to 
retirement annuities from 
come tax, 


exempt 
Federal in- 


(r) Amendments to Civil Service 
Employees Retirement Act to give 
greater benefits and protection to 
those now retired and to those that 
will retire in the future, 


(s) Establishment of seniority 
ciples among all United States 
ernment employees. 


prin- 
Gov- 
legislation 


(t) Support providing 


time credits to postal transportation 
clerks assigned to runs in which the 
average speed of trains exceeds 42 


miles per hour, and increasing travel 
allowance for postal transportation 
clerks to $9.00 per day 


(u) Enactment of legislation to pre 
vent the use of military personnel in 
Federal Government positions which 
by their nature could effectively be 
filled by civilian employees. 


(v) Enactment of legislation to pro 
vide additional compensation to clas 
sified employees for temporary haz- 
ardous duties 


(w) Oppose any contemplated merg- 
er of the Civil Service Retirement Act 


with the Old Age and Survivors In 
surance Plan, or similar plan. 


(x) Support legislation to transfer 
all buildings housing post offices from 
General Services Administration to the 
Bureau of Facilities of the Post Office 
Department. 


(y) Support legislation placing rural 
letter carriers under the provision of 
the 40-hour work week; 10 cents per 
mile per day equipment maintenance 
with a minimum of $4.00 per day for 
heavy route carriers; the classifying 
of substitute rural letter carriers. 
Legisla 


Referred to Committee on 


tion 


RAILROAD PIPE FITTERS— 


PLUMBERS 
Resolution No. 85—By Delegates Mar- 
tin P. Durkin, Peter T. Schoemann, 


Edward J. Hillock, George Meany, Leo 
A. Green, Earl E. Griffin, Robert 
Lynch, United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipe Fitting Industry of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. 


WHEREAS, The United Associa 
tion entered into an Agreement with 
the Sheet Metal Workers Internation- 


al Association at Baltimore, Mary- 
land in October, 1918, wherein the 
Sheet Metal Workers International 


agreed to transfer all 
Fitters and Plumbers 
then members of the Sheet (Metal 
Workers International Association to 
the United Association and to further 
recognize the exclusive trade juris- 
diction of the United Association over 
the Railroad Pipe Fitters and Plumb- 
ers, and 


Association 
Railroad Pipe 


WHEREAS, The Sheet Metal Work- 
ers International Association failed 
to carry out the provisions of that 


Agreement, and 


WHEREAS, At the 1920 Montreal 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Resolution 106 was in- 
troduced by the United Association 
demanding that the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers International Association carry 
out the terms of the 1918 Agreement 
in accordance with the laws of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The 1920 Montreal Con- 
vention adopted and approved the Re- 
port of the Committee on Adjustments 
on said Resolution 106, as follows: 


“In view of the fact that the rep 
resentatives of the International 
Alliance of Sheet Metal Workers 
frankly admitted that an agreement 
is in existence which directed all 
plumbers and steam fitters affiliated 
with the Sheet Metal Workers’ In- 
ternational Alliance to transfer their 
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members to the United Association, 
your Committee recommends that 
this agreement be carried out in its 
entirety within a period of ninety 
days after the adjournment of this 
convention, and that the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. be in- 
structed to see that this recommen- 
dation is carried out.” and 


WHEREAS, The matter then came 
before tne Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor in 1921 
and the Executive Council reported to 
the 1921 Denver Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, at page 
135 of tne Official Proceedings of tnat 
Convention as follows: 


“* * * At our meeting last month, 
the representatives of the U. A. and 
of the Sheet Metal Workers were 
again heard. The Executive Coun- 
cil reaffirmed its previous decision 
that railroad pipefitters properly 
eome under the jurisdiction of the 
U. A. and further declared that the 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Internationat Alliance be _ directed 
to turn over to the U. A. before Sep- 
tember 1, 1921, the men engaged in 
railroad pipe fitting now members 
of the International Alliance. The 
Executive Council declared further 
that in the case of the protest of 


the U. A. against the railroad em- 
ployees tha. tne appeal is well 


founded and the demand of the U. A. 
for affiliation with the Railroad 
Employees’ Department justified.” 
and 


_ WHEREAS, The Committee on Ad- 
justments recommended and endorsed 
the action of the Executive Council 
in this matter and recommended con- 
eurrence by the Convention, and 


WHEREAS, The 1921 Denver Con- 
vention adopted the Report of the 
cumuscctee on Adjustments, and 


W'’"YREAS, The Sheet Metal Work- 
ers International Association in car- 
rying out the reports and actions of 
the 1920 Montreal Convention and the 
1921 Denver Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor did enter into 
an Agreement with the United Asso- 
ciation of Plumbers and Steam Fit- 
ters on February 23, 1922, wherein the 
said Sheet Metal Workers Internation- 
al Association agreed that the juris- 
diction over all Railroad Pipe Fitters 
and Plumbers belonged to the United 
Association, and that all mechanics 
devotin their time to pipe work on 
railroads shall be transferred to the 
United Association, and 


WHEREAS, The Sheet Metal Work- 
ers Inteinational Association after 
entering into the Agreement of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1922, did breach and violate 
the same and refused to carry it out, 
and 
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WHEREAS, The Sheet Metal Work 
ers International Association now re- 
fuses to recognize the established 
trade jurisdiction of the United As- 
sociation of Railroad Pipe Fitters and 
Plumbers and is violating the basic 
laws, principles and decisions of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The Sheet 
ers International Association is now 
forcing union shop conditions under 
the Railway Labor Act on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Saint -aul Railroad 
and other Railroads, and is forcing 
Railroad Pipe Fitters and Plumbers 
who are now members of the United 
Association to join the Sheet Metal 
Workers International Association on 
the threat of losing their jobs on the 
Railroad unless they leave the United 
Association, the craft union of their 
choice, and 


WHEREAS, The Sheet Metal Work- 
ers International Association is deny- 
ing the orders and decisions of the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
and is violating agreements with the 
United Association in failing and re- 
fusing to turn over all Railroad Pipe 
Fitters and Plumbers now in that or- 
ganization, to the United Association, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates to 
the Seventy-second Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor here- 
with direct and order the Sheet Metal 
Workers International Association to 
cease and desist from organizing or 
attempting to organize Pipe Fitters 
and Plumbers engaged in work on 
the railroads and to cease and desist 
from ordering or attempting to order 


Metal Work- 


Railroad Pipe Fitters and Plumbers 
now members of the United Associa- 
tion to join the Sheet Metal Work 


ers International 
it further 


RESOLVED, That the Sheet Metal 
Workers International Association 
be ordered to carry out the mandates 
of the 1920 Montreal and 1921 Denver 
Conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and turn over all Rail- 
road Pipe kitters and Plumbers now 
in that organization to the United As- 
sociation of Journeymen and Appren- 
tices of the Plumbing and Pine Fitting 
Industry of the United States and 
Canada within a period of ninety: (90) 
days. 


Association, and be 


Referred to Committee on 


ments, 


Adjust- 


SHORTER WORK WEEK 


Resolution No. 86—By Delegates An- 
thony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Joseph 
Jacobs, Kenneth Clark, Roy Groenert, 
United Textile Workers of America. 
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WHEREAS, The last Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor en- 
dorsed the principle of the _ shorter 
work week as contained in the Na- 
tional Textile Bill (copies enclosed; 
prepared by the Legal Counsel of the 
American Federation of Labor) before 
Congress, and 


WHEREAS, For more than twenty 
years the American Federation of La- 
bor has been on record in favor of the 
thirty hour work week, an issue more 
imperative and necessary today than 


ever before because of greater effi- 
ciency and man-hour _ productivity, 
technological advancement and _ the 
danger of unemployment, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention 
reiterate its position on the_ shorter 
work week and set forth with deter- 


mination a planned program for its 
establishment, and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Legislative 
Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor be authorized to include the 
National Textile Bill in its active leg- 
islative program for 1954, and demand 
a public hearing before the House Ed- 
ucation and Labor Committee. 

Referred on Shorter 
Work Day. 


to Committee 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
ARTICLE VI, SECTION 4, AFL 
CONSTITUTION 


Resolution No. 87—By Delegates Lee 
W. Minton, Raymond H. Dalton, J. 
Belton Warren, Margaret Thornburgh, 
Joseph Bonus, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and 
Canada. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor is the predominant organiza- 
tion in the American Trade Union 
Movement, and 


WHEREAS, Its President has ren- 
dered great service to the Federation 
and its membership, and 


WHEREAS, The present salary paid 
to him is not sufficient to reimburse 
the President for this great service 
already rendered, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That Article VI, Section 
4, be amended to read— 

“The President shall call meetings 
of the Executive Council, when nec- 
essary; and shall preside over their 
deliberations, and shall receive for 
his services $35,000 per annum, pay- 
able weekly.” 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
ARTICLE VII, SECTION 7, 
AFL CONSTITUTION 


Resolution No. 88—By Delegates Lee 
W. Minton, Raymond H. Dalton, J. Bel- 
ton Warren, Margaret Thornburgh, 
Joseph Bonus, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
eee of the United States and 
Canada, 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor is the predominant organiza- 
tion in the American Trade Union 
Movement, and 


WHEREAS, Its Secretary-Treasurer 
has rendered great service to the Fed- 
eration and its membership, and 


WHEREAS, The present salary paid 
to him is not sufficient to reimburse 
the Secreary-Treasurer for this great 


service already rendered, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That Article VII, Sec- 
tion 7, be amended to read— 


“The Secretary-Treasurer shall give 
a bond for the faithful performance 
of his duties in such amount as may 
be determined by the Executive 
Council and shall report to the an- 
nual convention of the Federation 
through the report of the Executive 
Council, and for his services he shall 
receive $33,000 per annum, payable 
weekly.” 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


EXTENSION OF BENEFITS 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


TO 


Resolution No. 89—By Delegates 
George L. Russ, Charles G. Heisel, 
Jonn it. Muller, Insurance Agents In- 
ternational Union, 


WHEREAS, Sections 213 and 213A of 
the Insurance Law of New York State 
in effect limit the compensation of Life 
Insurance Agents both directly and 
indirectly, and 


WHEREAS, Life Insurance Agents 
have been deprived of their right to 
collective bargaining by reason of such 
limitations, because they cannot bar- 
gain for any compensation beyond the 
ceilings imposed by this law, and 


WHEREAS, The economy of the 
country has been ever changing and 
has imposed extreme hardships upon 
Life Insurance Agents who cannot bar- 
gain for additional compensation, be- 
cause of this law, and 


WHEREAS, The expense limitations 
of the Insurance Law were set forth 
as a bar to increased compensation fur 
agents which resulted in a memorahie 
strike from December 1, 1951, to Feb- 











ruary 20, 1952, by 
dential Insurance Company of 
ica, and 


WHEREAS, Such a law without flex- 
ible features is unfair to labor in de- 
priving employees of their right to 
increased compensation, a right that 
has been universally recognized and 
granted except in this case, and 


WHEREAS, Changes in this law are 
imperative to free the employees from 
the ceiling imposed at present on their 
compensation so that they can collec- 
tively bargain within their rights and 
needs, and 


WHEREAS, Certain specific limits 
should be raised and other revisions 
made to allow substantial increases to 
be won through collective bargaining 
and that such law should not continue 
to stand in the way of organized labor 
to attain just and fair compensation 
in accordance with the gains made by 
all workers, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American 
Federation of Labor, at this 72nd Con- 
vention endorse and take all steps 
necessary to seek enactment of a bill 


agents of the Pru- 
Amer- 


to be sponsored by the Insurance 
Agents’ international Union, A. F. of 
L., to be presented during the 1954 


session of the New York State Legis- 
lature to amend Sections 213 and 213A 
of the New York State Insurance Law 
to modify or remove the restrictions 
and limitations upon the compensa- 
tion and security benefits of insurance 
agents so that free collective bargain- 
ing shall be granted to them, 


Referred to Committee on Local and 
Federated Bodies. 


URGING AFFILIATION WITH 
CENTRAL BODIES 


Resolution No. 90—By Delegate Wil- 
liam E. Harvey, Roanoke, Virginia, 
Central Labor Union, 


WHEREAS, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor from its very inception 
recognized the need for consolidation 
of Labor’s strength on the Local level, 
and 


WHEREAS, Through the recognition 
of the need for local level consolida- 
tion Central Labor Unions were char- 
tered, and the success or failure of 
Central Labor Unions is governed by 
the affiliation or non-affiliation of Lo- 
cal Unions operating within the juris- 
diction of said Central Labor Union, 
and 


WHEREAS, During these _ trying 
times when National and State Legis- 
lation is being used to discourage col- 
lective bargaining strong and active 
Central Labor Unions are needed 
throughout the United States, and 
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WHEREAS, There are many Local 
Unions operating in various sections 
including Roanoke who fail to realize 
the sacrifices that have been made to 
build the American Federation of La- 
bor; thereby, they fail to recognize the 
need for consolidation and cooperation 
by refusing to affiliate with duly con- 
stituted Central Labor Unions, and 


WHEREAS, It appears possible we 
could be approaching a crisis such as 
the one suffered during the early part 
of 1930, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in conven- 
tion call upon the various Interna- 
tional Unions affiliated to insist that 
their Local Unions affiliate with and 
help build Central Labor Unions in 
an effort to protect this Labor Move- 
ment against the forces that are ap- 
parently endeavoring to destroy it. 


Referred to Committee on Local and 
Federated Bodies. 


URGING AFFILIATION 
CENTRAL BODIES 


Resolution No. 91 - By Delegate 
Thomas L. Rogers, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, Central Labor Union. 


WHEREAS, The Central Labor Un- 
ions throughout this country are im- 
portant to the future operation of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, It is the duty of each 
Central Labor Union, among other du- 
ties, to keep the American Federation 
of Labor informed on matters detri- 
mental to the welfare of the labor 
movement, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates as- 
sembled in convention in St. Louis, 
urge the American Federation of Labor 
to call upon and insist that locals 
affiliate with the Central Labor Union 
and help the American Federation of 
Labor movement grow and prosper. 


WITH 


Referred to Committee on Local and 
Federated Bodies. 


AFFILIATION WITH STATE 
FEDERATIONS OF LABOR AND 
CITY CENTRAL BODIES 


Resolution No. 92—By 
Thomas A. Murray, 
Federation of Labor: 


WHEREAS, Year after year conven- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Labor have requested all local unions 
affiliated with our national and inter- 
national unions to join their respective 
State Federations of Labor and City 
Central Bodies, and 


Delegate 
New York State 
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WHEREAS, Literally 
local unions are not 
State Federations of 
Central Bodies, and 


hundreds of 
affiliated with 
Labor and City 


WHEREAS, This neglect in fulfilling 
the purpose and _ principles of the 
American Federation of Labor char- 
acterizes such locals as free riders, and 


WHEREAS, This 
lowed to continue can do 
harm to the entire labor 
therefore, be it 


condition, if al- 
irreparable 
movement, 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed 
eration of Labor in convention assem 
bled amend the Constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor and by- 
laws covering State Federations of 
Labor and City Central Bodies making 
it possible for State Federations of 
Labor and City Central Bodies to deny 
membership to local unions if tney fail 
to affiliate with both the State Fed- 
erations of Labor and City Central 
Bodies in their areas. 


Referred to Committee on Local and 
Federated Bodies. 


ORGANIZATION OF 
WORKERS 


Resolution No, 93—By Delegates An- 
thony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Joseph 
Jacobs, Kenneth Clark, Roy Groenert, 
United Textile Workers of America 


TEXTILE 


WHEREAS, More than one-half mil- 
lion textile workers are still unorgan- 
ized in the Southern section of the 
textile industry, and 


WHEREAS, These non-union work- 
ers are being exploited and form a 
severe and detrimental obstacle in the 
creation of fair competitive conditions 
in the textile industry with disastrous 
effects not only in textiles but reflect- 
ing on other workers and the general 
community, and 


WHEREAS, This problem requires 
more resources and manpower than 
the organized textile workers can make 
available, and needs the combined ac- 
tive efforts of all American Federation 
of Labor affiliated unions in the South 
and whatever assistance can be given 
by the American Federation of Labor 
itself, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor give consideration to this prob- 
lem and if possible devise ways and 
means to assist the United Textile 
Workers of America in organizing 
these non-union workers. 


Referred to Committee on Organiza- 
tion 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Resolution No. %4—By Delegates 
Robert E. Haskin, Joseph Dennv, Flor 
ence Wil'iams, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, There is located in the 
City of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, a 
printing and publishing concern known 
as the Curtis Publishing Company, and 


WHEREAS, This concern publishes 
the following magazines: “The Satur- 
day Evening Post,” “Ladies Home Jour- 
nal,” “Holiday,” “Country Gentleman,” 
and “Jack and Jill,” and 


WHEREAS, Efforts have been made 
by the Allied Printing Trades Council 
of Philadelphia, with the support and 
backing of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Labor and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to bring about the 
unionization of this notorious non- 
union publishing company, and 


WHEREAS, An undertaking of this 
magnitude needs the wholehearted 
support and cooperation of every un 
ionist to be successfully carried 
through, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in the City of St 
Louis, go On record to extend its full 
co-operation to the labor movement of 
Philadelphia and the State of Pennsvl- 
vania in their efforts to organize the 
Curtis Publishing Company, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed 
eration of Labor request the full co- 
operation of the entire labor movement 
by refusing to subscribe to or read the 
above-mentioned magazines until the 
Curtis Publishing Company has be- 
come fully organized. 


Referred to Committee on Organiza 
tion 


ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN— 
ALASKA 


Resolution No. 95—By Delegate Rob- 
ert E. McFarland, Central Labor Coun- 
cil, Anchorage, Alaska. 


_WHERBAS, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has made great progress 
in Alaska, and 


WHEREAS, Alaska is on the verge 
of a great industrial development as 
witnessed by the construction of new 
sawmills, plywood plants, and pulp 
mills in Southeastern Alaska, and the 
oil drilling exploration currently un- 
derway, and the revival of mining in 
the rail belt area, plus considerable 
interest in exploiting, near Anchorage, 
the largest remaining stand of birch 
timber left under the American Flag 
and 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 


WHEREAS These 
bave large numbers of wage earners, 
in skills not under the jurisdiction of 
existing AFL local unions, in Alaska, 
and 


industries will 


WHEREAS, This new group of skills 
presents a problem of organization, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor fill the office of gen- 
eral organizer for Alaska which is now 
vacant by the appointment of a com 
petent and experienced organizer now 


Referred to Committee on Organiza 
tion 


ORGANTZING 
CAMPAIGN—PUERTO RICO 


Resolution No. 96—By 
State Federation of Labor 


Puerto Rico 


WHEREAS, Under the new program 
of economic development of the Com- 
monwea'th of Puerto Rico, scores of 
new industries are movine to the 
beautiful Island of the Caribbean, and 
new canital is being invested there in 
new enternrises in both the industrial 
and commercial fields, and 

WHEREAS. There are close to half 
1 million unorganized workers in 
Puerto Rieo and the number is con 
stantly climping, and 

WHEREAS. This new industrial de 
velonment serves @s a school to thon- 
sands of Pverto Rican workers who 
are trained in these new factories and 
then emigrate to the mainland in 
search of better opportunities of liv- 
ing, and 


WHEREAS, Those workers should 
come to the States fully educated in 
the ideals and objectives of the organ- 
ized labor movement of the American 
Federation of Labor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED by this 
tion of the American 
Labor assembled at St. 


72nd Conven- 
Federation of 
Louis, Mo.: 


1—That it is urgently necessary that 
the American Federation of Labor 
pushes an organization and education 
campaign among the workers in Puerto 
Rico: 2—That all International Unions 


should participate and contribute in 
this over-all activity, which will 
Strengthen not only their own locals 


there but also increase the number of 
their locals and of course increase the 
force and prestige of the AFL among 
the workers of Puerto Rico: 3—That 
an oreanizatiernsal fund, ta he sdminis- 
tered by the Executive Council of the 
AFL, be created by the contribution of 
all concerned International Unions and 
by the AFL to be dedicated to a vig- 
orous campaign of organization and 
education in Puerto Rico. 
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Referred to Committee on Organiza 
tion 





Resolution No. #7—By Delegate 
George W. Hall, Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor 


WHEREAS, Millions of families are 
living in dwellings that do not meet 
minimum standards of decency, and 


WHEREAS, Congress and adminis 
trative agencies of our government 


have increased the difficulties for low 


and middle income families to obtain 
decent housing by reducing the low- 
rent public housing program from the 


135,000 units annually authorized by 
the 1949 Congress to 20,000 units, by 
prematurely abolishing Federal rent 
controls in all but a few defense com- 
munities, by increasing interest rates 
on Government guaranteed mortgages 
and by failing to enact mucn needed 
legislation to help the millions of fam- 
ilies who lack adequate housing, and 








WHEREAS, We 
enact an adequate 
with a view to 
ments of 


urge Congress to 
housing program 
meeting the require 
families with the greatest 
need for housing, and requiring that 
Building Contractors pay the prevail- 
ing wage to all workers employed in 
construction under Federally con 
structed housing programs, therefore 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates to 
the 72nd Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor assembled at St 
Louis, Missouri, go on record instruct- 
ing the officers and Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to take suitable action toward obtain 
ing the desired results 





Referred to Committee on 


Trades, 


Building 


HOUSING 


Resolution No. 98 $y Delegate C 


J. Haggerty, California State Federa- 
tion of Labor 
WHEREAS, At least seven million 


urban familes are still living in dwell 
ings that do not meet even minimum 
standards of decency, and 


WHEREAS, The houses which are 
built by speculative builders, although 
assisted by government insurance and 


guarantees, are concentrated largely 
in the higher price range which most 
workers’ families cannot afford, and 


WHEREAS, Recent actions of Con- 
gress and the administrative agencies 
instead of easing, have increased the 


difficulties for low and middle income 
families to obtain decent housing with- 
in their means by 
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1. Reducing the low-rent public 
housing program to the pitifully low 
level of 20,000 units despite the 1949 
Congressional authorization for an- 
nual construction of 135,0U0 units, in 
disregard of the overwhelming evi- 
dence that speculative builders will 
not construct homes that low-income 
families can afford and that the low- 
rent public housing program offers 
the only opportunity for low-income 
families to obtain adequate housing; 


2. Prematurely abolishing federal 
rent controls in all but a few defense 
communities, thus removing the only 
effective protection for tenants 
against excessive and unjustified rent 
boosts; 


3. Increasing interest rates on gov- 
ernment guaranteed mortgages, 


thereby handing banks and other 
lending institutions a bonus” on 
largely risk-free investment while 


raising the cost of housing for pros- 
pective home purchasers, and thus 
making it more difficult for them to 
obtain much needed housing; and 


4. Failing to develop and enact 
legislation needed to help the mil- 
lions of families who lack adequate 
housing to obtain it, 

therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record as urging the Con- 
gress to enact as speedily as possible 
a housing program that will meet the 
requirements of the families with the 
greatest need for housing, particularly 
low and middle income families whose 
housing needs have been largely ig- 
nored both by speculative builders and 
the Congress. In particular we urge: 


1. Resumption of the low-rent pub- 
lic housing program ag originally 
authorized bv Congress in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949. 


2. Reduction in financing costs of 
housing. Every effort should be 
made to reduce the financial charges 


which home purchasers must pay. 
If necessary to make loan funds 
available at reasonable rates, au- 


thorization of direct federal loans to 
home buyers should be considered. 


3. Encouragement of reduction in 
the cost of housing in order to bring 
good housing within the reach of 
middle income families. One way of 
accomplishing this objective would 
be to authorize low-cost long-term 
loans to cooperative and other non- 
profit groups for construction of 
housing tor middle-income families. 


4. Protection of the investment of 
home-buyers under federally assisted 
housing programs by 


(a) Requiring a builder’s warranty 
against structural defects arising 
during the first two years after pur- 
chase of the house; and 


(b) Permitting home purchasers to 
delay regular payments for a lim- 
ited period when forced to do so by 
illness, unemployment or other un- 
preventable causes, 


5. Requiring payment of the pre- 
vailing wage to all workers em- 
ployed in construction under fed- 
erally assisted housing programs. 

and be it fturtner 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor support and take nec- 
essary action to obtain the introduc- 
tion of legislation to accomplish the 
purpose of this program. 


Referred to Committee on Building 
Trades, 


HOUSING 


Resolution No. 99—By Delegates Carl 
Megel, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Arthur Elder, 
Selma M. Borchardt, Mary R. Wheeler, 
The American Federation of Teachers, 


WHEREAS, At least seven million 
urban families are still living in dwell- 
ings that do not meet even minimum 
Standards of decency, and 


WHEREAS, the houses which are 
built by speculative builders, although 
assisted by Government insurance and 
guarantees, are concentrated largely in 
the higher price range which most 
workers’ families cannot afford, and 


WHEREAS, Recent actions of Con- 
gress and the administrative agencies, 
instead of easing, have increased the 
difficulties for low and middle income 
families to obtain decent housing with- 
in their means by: 


(1) Reducing the low-rent public 
housing program to the pitifully low 
level of 20,000 units despite the 1949 
Congressional authorization for an- 
nual construction of 135,000 units, in 
disregard of the overwhelming evi- 
dence that speculative builders will 
not construct homes that low-income 
families can afford and that the low- 
rent public housing program offers 
the only opportunity for low-income 
families to obtain adequate housing; 


(2) Abolishing Federal rent controls 
in all but a few defense communities, 
thus removing an effective protec- 
tion fer tenants against excessive 
and unjustified rent boosts; 


(3) Increasing interest rates on 
Guvernment guaranteed mortgages 
thus raising the cost of housing for 
prospective home purchasers, and 
thereby making it more difficult for 
— to obtain much needed housing; 
anc 


(4) Failing to develop and enact 
legislation needed to elp millions 
of families who lack adequate hous- 
ing to obtain it, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled at St. Louis, Missouri, in Septem- 
ber, 1953, go on record as urging the 
Congress to enact as speedily as pos- 
sible, a housing program prohibiting 
racial or religious discrimination that 
will meet tne requirements of the low 
and middle income families whose 
housing needs have been largely ig- 
nored both by speculative builders and 
the Congress, In particular, we urge: 


(1) Resumption of the low-rent 
housing program as originally au- 
thorized by Congress in the Housing 
act of 1949. 

(2) Reduction in financing costs of 
housing. Every effort should be 
made to reduce the financial charges 
which home purchasers must pay. If 
necessary to make loan funds avail- 
able at reasonable rates, authoriza- 
tion of direct Federal loans to home 
buyers should be considered. 


(8) Encouragement of reductions in 
the cost of housing in order to bring 
good housing within the reach of 
low and middle income families by 
authorizing low-cost, long-term 
loans to cooperative and other non- 
profit groups for construction of 
housing for low and middle-income 
families or other appropriate means. 


(4) Protection of the investment of 
homebuyers under Federally assisted 
housing programs by: 

(a) Requiring a builder’s warranty 
against structural defects arising 
during the first two years after pur- 
chase of the house; and 

(b) Allowing home purchasers to 
delay regular payments for limited 
periods when forced to do so by ill- 
ness, unemployment or other unpre- 
ventable causes, and 


(5) Requiring payment of the pre- 
vailing wage to all workers employed 
in construction under Federally as- 
sisted housing programs, 


Referred to Committee on Building 
Trades, 


USE OF UNION LABEL ON 
PUBLICATIONS 


Resolution No. 100—By Delegates 
Robert E. Haskin, Joseph Denny, Flor- 
ence Williams, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, In many instances writ- 
ers and representatives of publishing 
companies call upon union officials 
seeking information and data regard- 
ing the affairs of a union, and 


WHEREAS, Union officials are in- 
formed that the information and data 
desired is for research work in behalf 
of the American Federation of Labor 


or for the purpose of writing a history 
of one or more local unions, and 


WHEREAS, After all such informa- 
tion and data are gathered same are 
usually published in book or pamphlet 
form, said publications being printed 
and bound under non-union conditions, 
without the appearance of a union la- 
bel, thereby placing the said unions or 
officials in very embarrassing situa- 
tions, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in the City of St. 
Louis, go on record condemning the 
tactics of such writers and representa- 
tives who use unscrupulous methods to 
get labor information and data from 
unions or their officials, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED: That the officers of af- 
filiated unions of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor be notified that they 
should not give out any information 
or data about their unions for publi- 
eation unless they are first assured 
that the said publication will be print- 
ed and bound under union conditions 
with the appearance of the union label 
of the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this res- 
olution be furwarded to every affiliate 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Labels. 


USE OF UNION LABEL ON 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


Resolution No. 101—By Delegates 
Robert E. Haskin, Joseph Denny, Flor- 
ence Williams, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders, 


WHEREAS, The union label of the 
International Allied Printing Trades 
Association assures purchasers that 
school and text books bearing the same 
have been printed and bound under 
union conditions, and 


WHEREAS, The union label of the 
International Allied Printing Trades 
Association is the only union label on 
printed matter that has the unqualified 
endorsement of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The printing trades 
unions have organized nearly all the 
school and text book publishers, and 
can furnish to them without cost union 
labels, and books bearing said labels 
can be sold without increasing the cost 
of same, therefore be it 


_ RESOLVED, That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in the City of St. 
Louis, go on record to request the 
purchasers of school and text books to 
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purchase only such books that bear the 
union label of the International Allied 
Printing Trades Association, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this res- 
olution be sent to departments of edu 
cation, school boards, and committees 
of religious organizations, requesting 
the purchase of only such school and 
text books that bear tne union label 
of the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association. 


Referred to Committee on Labels 


SUPPORT OF ALLIED PRINTING 
TRADES LABEL 


Resolution No. 102—By Delegates 
Robert E. Haskin, Joseph Denny, Flor- 
ence Williams, International Brother 
hood of Bookbinders 


WHEREAS, The International Allied 
Printing Trades Association union la 
bel has been in existence for over fifty 
nine years, and is the only union label 
on printed matter recognized by the 
American Federation of Labor, and 





WHEREAS, The International Al 
lied Printing Trades Association union 
label guarantees that workers en- 
gaged in production of printed matter, 
bearing the same, are in contractual 
agreement with their employers, and 


WHEREAS, Printing trades workers 
engaged in these shops, or plants, en- 
joy fair wages, hours and working con- 
ditions, arrived at through collective 
bargaining, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 72nd Conven 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in the City of St 
Louis, go On record to call upon 
friends and members of Organized La 
bor to support the union label of the 
International Allied Printing Trades 
Association and to insist upon same on 
all printed matter from those whom 
they patronize 


Referred to Committee on Labels 
UNION LABEL AND CARD 
COUNCILS 

Resolution No. 1083—-By Delegate 


M. Weston, Washington State Kedera 
tion ot Labor 





WHEREAS, The functions of the 
Union Label and Card Councils in pro 
moting the Union Shop Card and Label 
and in presenting their uses and pur 
poses to the general public are of pri 
mary concern and importance to tne 
entire Trade Univun muvement, and 


WHEREAS, It is deemed advisable 
to utilize every possible resource to 
further these endeavors, and 


PROCEEDINGS 


WHEREAS, The members of Auxil- 
iaries to Local Unions represent a vast 
potential in this respect, and 


WHEREAS, Such Auxiliary members 
are not now permitted constitutionally 
to fully participate in the Card and 
Label Councils, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed 
eration of Labor urge that appropriate 
steps be taken toward securing the 
necessary consideration and action 


Referred to Committee on Labels 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
RURAL SCHOOLS 
Resolution No, 104 By 


Thomas A. Murray New 
Federation ot Labor 


FOR 


Delegate 
York State 


WHEREAS, The National Committee 
for Rural Schools was organized to 
improve the educational facilities and 
establish community self-help  pro- 
grams in Southern rural areas where 
such facilities are lacking, and 


WHEREAS, This program has proven 
of immense value and has the support 
and co-operation of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, the American 
Federation of State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Employees, the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union and 
many other groups within the Ameri 
can Federation of Labor therefore 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled, endorse the program and activ- 
ities of the National Committee for 
tural Schools and recommends contin 
ued support by its affiliates 


teferred to Committee on Edueation 


USE OF HISTORY OF AFL IN 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


Resolution No. 165—By Delegates 
Robert Kk. Haskin, Joseph Denny, Flor 
ence Williams, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders 


WHEREAS, The progress of the 
working men and women of the United 
States of America wholly upon 
the edueation they receive, and 


rests 


WHEREAS, The 
the main 
majority of 


public schools are 
source of education for a 
Americans, and 


WHEREAS, Few schools ever make 
an attempt to enlighten the pupiis as 
to Labvors part in tne founding and 
maintenance of the United States of 
America, therefore, be it 





e 
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RESOLVED, That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in the City of St. 
Louis, go on record as asking all 
branches of organized labor to bring 
pressure to bear on Congress and the 
respective state legislatures so that 
the true facts as to the origin and 
progress of the American labor move- 
ment may be contained in the history 
text books used in the schools through- 
out the country, 


Referred to Committee on Education, 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR 
EDUCATION 
DAYS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Resolution No. 106—By Delegates 
Carl Megel, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Arthur 
Elder, Seima M. Borchardt, Mary R. 
Wheeler, The American Federation of 
Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The establishment of 
the American Public School System is 
founded on the concept that its admin- 
istration and operation is to function 
in the interests of all the children of 
all the people, and 


WHERBAS, Those directly respon- 
sible for the conduct and control of the 
schools in greater numbers have relin- 
quished their trust to special interest 
groups by incorporating Industry-Edu- 
cation Days, sometimes Employer-Em- 
ployee Education Day programs as a 
part of the school program, and al- 
lowed the schools to be deluged with 
anti-labor propaganda, and 


WHEREAS, In the effort to counter- 
act the bias of the Industry-Education 
program, the Labor-Education Day pro- 
gram has been sponsored, and 


WHEREAS, The use of the schools 
by any special interest group to influ- 
ence any part of the education pro- 
gram is in violation of our democratic 
concept of education which demands 
that pupils be trained in critical think- 
ing and discussion of controversial is- 
sues, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That 


(1) The American Federation of 
Labor urge its affiliated organiza- 
tions to resist the organized move- 
ment for special interest days under 
private, non-professional control, 
whether the control be by industry, 
labor or any other special group. 


(2) The American Federation of 
Labor condemn the use of biased, 
anti-labor publications, 


(3) The American Federation of 
Labor publicize and prepare impar- 
tial, educationally sound materials 
in the field of labor and management. 

(4) The American Federation of 
Labor urge all its affiliated organi- 
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zations to work to secure the adop- 
tion of such sound and impartial 
materials in their local school sys- 
tem, 


(5) The American Federation of 
Labor urge tnat such sound and ob- 
jective materials on labor and man- 
agement be integrated into the nor- 
mal curricular activities of the public 
schools. 

Referred to Committee on Education. 


RESOLUTIONS REQUIRING 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 
GOMPEKS AND GKEEN 

MEMORIAL—CITY OF HOPE 


Resolution No, 107—By Delegates 
Antnony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Jo- 
seph vgacobs, Kenneth Clark, Roy 
Groenert, United Textile Workers of 
America. 


WHEREAS, This year marks the 40th 
anniversary of the tounding of the City 
of Hope Natiénal Medicai Center by 
members of the trade union movement, 
and 


WHEREAS, In these 40 years thou- 
sands of members of the American 
Federation of Labor suffering from 
tuberculosis, cancer, leukemia, and 
heart ailments have been restored to 
normal life and usefulness through the 
medical services and research of the 
City of Hope, and 


WHEREAS, These services, given 
without costs to the members of the 
trade union movement, are in the fin- 
est sense a significant extension of or- 
ganized labor's continuous battle for 
the improvement of our living condi- 
tions and way of life, and 


WHEREAS, A substantial number of 
members of International and local 
union affiliates are presently utilizing 
the facilities of the City of Hope, and 


WHEREAS, Numerous affiliates of 
the American Federation of Labor have 
given support in the form of regular 
allocations and drives for maintenance 
as well as union-endowed buiidings, 
departments and equipment, and 


WHEREAS, The 1952 Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
went on record favoring a campaign 
effort culminating in the establishment 
of a memorial to our late, revered 
leader, Samuel Gompers, and 


WHEREAS, Our late, revered Presi- 
dent William Green gave his whole- 
hearted support and served as the first 
National Honorary Chairman of the 
National Labor Council of the City of 
Hope, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Convention 
of the American kederation of Labor 
wholeheartedly endorses the work and 
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services of the City of Hope, and urges 
all affiliated International Unions, 
Central Bodies and locals to emburk 
upon a campaign effort culminatinyz in 
the establishment of a Memorial to our 
late, revered leaders, William Green 
and Samuel Gompers. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


RESTORATION OF FUNDS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


PROGRAM 
Resolution No. 108—Delegates Mario 
Azpeitia, Ernest Campo, Sarah M. 


Haines, Cixgarmakers interna.vional 


Union of America, 


WHEREAS, The _ personnel of the 
Florida Industrial Commission has be- 
come substantially reduced because of 
reduction in Federal fumds appropria- 
tion, and 

WHEREAS, Such reduction of per- 
sonnel directly affects thousands of 
workers throughout the State of 
Florida because reduction of personnel 
causes a fifty percent slow-up in serv- 
ice and a delay of approximately four 
weeks for the first unemployment 
check to be received and two weeks 
for every subsequent check as com- 
pared to the previous service of two 
weeks waiting period for the first 
check and one week for every check 
thereafter; and such reduction in per- 
sonnel likewise reduces to like extent 
other related activities within the Em- 
ployment Security program, and 


WHEREAS. The reduction in Federal 
fund appropriation affects the rest of 
the Sta.eS in more or tess the same 
way, and, therefore, the workers of 
other states will more or less suffer 
the same hardship now being experi- 
enced by the unemployed workers of 
the State of Florida, and 


WHEREAS, It has been understood 
since the passage of the Social Security 
Act of 1936 that the purpose of the 
Federal portion (3/10 of 1%) was to 
provide for the cost of the administra- 
tion of the program and that the diver- 
sion trom tnis source for other pur- 
poses is in violation of the spirit and 
intent of the Act, and 


WHEREAS, It is anticipated that tax 
collection by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue of the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act will reach an all time high 
(some.uiung in excess of $27v,v00,0uU) 
and that any decrease in personnel is 
not because of shrinkage of appropri- 
ate tax collections, and 


WHEREAS, For the fiscal year end- 


ing June 30, 1953, the various state 
agencies engaged in administration of 
kmployment Security Activities ex- 
pended approximately $197,000,000 and 
notwithsianding increase in salary 
rates, office rentals, utilities, forms 
and supplies the Congress appropriated 
a total of $192,205,000 which includes 
a $6,000,000 contingency fund used only 
when work loads exceed those experi- 
enced during past fiscal year, and also 
includes $1,500,000 for administration 
of the unemployment compensation for 
Veterans program, and 


WHEREAS, Said appropriation by 
Congress was far less than that recom- 
mended by both the Truman and pres- 
ent Republican Administration, the 
former administration having recom- 
mended a total appropriation of $213,- 
YVuU,v0U and tue presenti aam.nistracvcion 
recommended an appropriation of $213,- 
600,000, and 


WHEREAS, The welfare of the 
working people of the nation requires 
that adequate service be maintained by 
the states in the administration of 
Employment Security Activities so that 
the unemployed workers of the Nation 
may not suffer hardship because of 
having to wait too long for a much 
needed unemployment benefit check to 
feed the family in time of unemploy- 
ment and so that the other services of 
said administration directly affecting 
millions of workers throughout the 
Nation be not likewise jeopardized, and 


WHEREAS, This is but one step in 
the direction of eventual elimination 
of one of the principal social gains 
made by the workers during the past 


twenty years, therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That this Convention 
go on record: 


1. Opposed to reduction of Federal 
appropriations for the administration 
of Employment Security Activities of 
the various states to an amount below 
that intended by Congress in the adop- 
tion of the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act of 3/10 of 1%; 


2. Urging Congress to appropriate 
such additional funds as may be neces- 
sary to the end that such vital service 
directly affecting the welfare of mil- 
lions of workers throughout the Na- 
tion may not be curtailed; 


3. Urging other interested organiza- 
tions to likewise petition Congress for 
additional appropriations to restore the 
fund for normal activities for the ad- 
ministration of Employment Security 
Activities. 

Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 





STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Resolution No. 1098—By Delegates A. 
& Reile, Central Labor Council of Hon- 
olulu, 


WHEREAS, Legislation is pending 
in tue vo. S. Senace fur admissivon of 
tne Territory of Hawaii as a full- 


fledged State of the Union, and 


WHEREAS, The Hawaii Statehood 
Bill has passed the House of Kepre- 
sentatives of the 83rd Congress by a 
vote of 274 to 138, and 


WHEREAS, Under statehood gen- 
uine craue unionisim in Hawai, inciud- 
ing a.l units of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, will have even greater 
opportunity than now to advance their 
principses and sound univun practices, 
and 


WHEREAS, From every part of the 
United states there has been evidenced 
strong support among all elements of 
the people for Hawaiian statehood, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Hawaii has consist- 
ently recognized that the Territory of 
Hawaii has ample qualifications for 
statehood, and 


WHEREAS, The American 
tion of Labor in Hawaii 
squarely for statehood for 
tory, therefore, be it 


Federa- 
now stands 
this terri- 


RESOLVED, That this Seventy-sec- 
ond Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in St. Louis, 
go on record in support of the follow- 
ing: 


1. That it urge the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee of the 
83rd Congress, in whose hands the Ha- 
waii Statehood Bill now lies, to report 
this bill promptly and favorably to the 
83rd Congress at the earliest possible 
moment in the second session of that 
Congress, which opens early in Jan- 
uary; 


2. That it urge the U. S. Senate as 
a whole to pass favorably upon the 
Hawaii Statehood Bill; 


3. That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President and the Vice 
President of the United States: to the 
chairman and members of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee: to the Secretarv of the Interior; 
to the Delegate to Congress from Ha- 
waii; and to such other representatives 
and officers of our national govern- 
ment as shall be appropriate. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 
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EXPANSION OF SH'PBUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


Resolution No, 110—By Delegates 
Charles J. MacGowan, William J. Buck- 
ley, George Nolan, Harry Nacey, John 
Pelkofer, J. A. Grant, J. H. Win er, 
International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Blacksmiths, Iron Ship Build- 
ers, Forgers and Helpers. 

WHEREAS, In two previous wars, 
the American Nation was confronted 
with a serious lack of suippsang witn 
which to move troops and supplies to 
the various battle fronts, and 


WHEREAS, Tremendous expansion of 
our shipbuilding industry became im- 
mediately necessary upon our entry 
into those wars; billions of dollars 
were expended in constructing ship- 
building facilities and training person- 
nel to operate the yards, and 

WHEREAS, After both World War I 
and World War II, these tremendously 
expensive shipbuilding facilities were 
in 68 large part abandoned and 
scrapped; the skills of the many thous- 
ands of workers have been dissipated 
and scattered into other occupations, 
and 


WHEREAS, Our national government 
is today spending tne laxpayers’ money 
in foreign lands for the construction 
of seagoing vessels of various kinds 
while our shinbuildine industry is vir- 
tually paralyzed from neglect and lack 
of business; the small number of snip- 
yard workers are idle and invested 
— is earning no return, therefore, 
ye it 


RESOLVED, That this Seventy-Sec- 
ond Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor express vigorous dis- 
approval of the policies being followed 
by all agencies of government who are 
in any way responsible for the condi- 
tions set forth above, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this Convention 
appeal to the Congress of the United 
States to adopt policies and provide 
appropriations to maintain a healthy 
shipbuilding industry in this nation, 
capable of being expanded both as to 
plants and personnel in the event of 
a national emergency, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That copies of this reso- 
lntion be sent to all members of hoth 
houses of Congress, to the President 
of the United States, all Cabinet mem- 
bers and other agencies of eovernment 
charged with the responsibility of se- 
curing and maintaining seagoing ves- 
sels. 

Referred 


to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


HOUSING 


Resolution No. 111—By Delegates 
Alexander McKeown, Fred G. Held, 
Maior Banachowiez, Andrew J. Jan- 
askie, American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, 

WHEREAS. The sunn'v of low rent 
housing is woefully inadequate, and 
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WHEREAS, 
working 
reasonabie 


Decent 
people is 
cost, and 


housing for 
unobtainable at 


WHEREAS, Inadequate housing pro- 
duces distress for the workers affected, 
increases their cost of living and has 
disastrous effects upon the life of the 
entire community, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of 
the United States restore to the Fed- 
eral Housing Program the _ seventy 
thousand unit proposal originally sub- 
mitted by Ex-President Truman. 


Referred 
Trades, 


to Committee on Building 


MINIMUM WAGE 


Resolution No. 112—By 
Alexander McKeown, 
Major Banachowicz, 
kie, American 
Workers, 


WHEREAS, Many industries in this 
richest and most democratic country 
in the world pay wages which are in- 
sufficient to provide workers with de- 
cent living standards, and 


Delegates 
Fred G. Held, 
Andrew J. Janas- 
Federation of Hosiery 


WHEREAS, Such sub-standard wages 
depress and threaten the living stand- 
ards of all working men and working 
women, and 


WHEREAS, The present minimum 
wage rate of 75c per hour is inade- 
quate to prevent depressed wage con- 
ditions, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Congress of 
the United States be urged to pass 
legislation so as to raise the minimum 
wage rate from 75c per hour to $1.25 
per hour. 

Referred to Committee on 
tions. 


Resolu- 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Resolution No. 113—By 
Alexander McKeown, 
Major Banachowicz, 
kie, American 
Workers. 


Delegates 
Fred G Held, 
Andrew J. Janas- 
Federation of Hosiery 


WHEREAS, The Taft-Hartley law as 
presently constituted is a threat to 
the existence of the entire labor move- 
ment, and 


WHEREAS, The provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley law have effectively pre- 
vented organization of this Federation 
and of many other bona fide unions, 
and 


WHEREAS, No effective relief fromm 
the oppressive provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law have even been recom- 
mended by the present Administration, 
therefore, be it 


PROCEEDINGS 


RESOLVED, That the Congress of 
the United States be called upon to 
remove the threat to trade union exist- 
ence contained in the Taft-Hartley law 
and to provide a healthier climate for 
the organization of the unorganize, 
so as to make the Taft-Hartley law in 
fact correspond with its noble pre- 
amble which recognizes that organized 
labor is a bulwark against recurrent 
business depressions and national in- 
stability. 


teferred to 
tion. 


Committee on Legisla- 


INCREASED APPROPRIATION 


FOR WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 
114—By Delegates 
Held, 
Janas- 
Hosiery 


Resolution No. 
Alexander McKeown, Fred G. 
Major Banachowicz, Andrew J. 
kie, American Federation of 
Workers. 


WHEREAS, Violations of the Wage 
and Hour Act have increased under 
adverse economic conditions which at- 
tend our industry and which threaten 
other industries, and 


WHEREAS, The present staff of the 
United States Department of Labor's 
Wage and Hour Division is under- 
manned and unable to adequately and 
promptly investigate and prosecute vio- 
lations of the Wage and Hour Act, and 


WHEREAS, This lack of staff is due 
to inadequate congressional appropria- 
tions, and 


WHEREAS, Inadequate prosecution 
of violations encourages further viola- 
tions which in turn jeopardize the fi- 
nancial position of employers who con- 
form to the law and gives violating 
companies an unfair advantage over 
law abiding employers, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Federation 
urges the Congress of the United 
States to provide increased appropria- 
tions to the Wage and Hour Division 
of the Department of Labor in such 
amount as will enable the Wage and 
Hour Division adequately to investigate 
and prosecute violations of the Wage 
and Hour law. 


Referred to 
tions. 


Committee on Resolu- 


REVISION OF PROCEDURE FOR 


CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS 
AND INVESTIGATIONS 


Resolution No. 115—By 
Alexander McKeown, 
Major Banachowicz, 
kie, American 
Workers. 


WHEREAS, Fundamental civil liber- 
ties are dear to all Americans regardless 
of political viewpoint or party, and 


Delegates 
Fred G. Held, 
Andrew J. Janas- 
Federation of Hosiery 
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WHEREAS, Certain members of Con- 
gress have employed the technique of 
guilt by association and character assas- 
sination that is not in the American tra- 
dition, and 


WHEREAS, The privilege of congres- 
sional immunity has been repeatedly 
abused, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That Congress take im- 
mediate action to censure those of its 
members who abuse the privilege of con- 
gressional immunity and/or who other- 
wise conduct themselves or who conduct 
investigations, in a manner unbecoming 
a United States Congressman and out of 
keeping with the American tradition, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Cengress of the 
United States revise the procedures for 
Congressional hearings and investigations 
in such a manner as to provide guaran- 
tees of fundamental constitutional rights 
and fair play and that the Congress of 
the United States make appropriate pro- 
virion for the right of counsel, the right 
of cross examination, the right of con- 
frontation, the right to subpoena wit- 
nesses, and the right of a citizen to an- 
swer any attack as soon as it is made 
against him. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


GOMPERS AND GREEN 
MEMORIAL—CITY OF HOPE 


Resolution No. 116—By Delegates 
Joseph Morris, Hyman J. Powell, Harry 
Spodick, William Serota, International 
Jewelry Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, This year 
40th anniversary of the founding of 
the (City of Hope National Medical 
Center by members of the trade union 
movement, and 


WHEREAS, In these 40 years thous- 
ands of members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor suffering from tuber- 
culosis, cancer, leukemia, and heart ail- 
ments have been restored to normal 
life and usefulnes through the medical 
services and research at the City of 
Hope, and 


WHEREAS, These services, given 
without cost to the members of the 
trade union movement, are in the finest 
sense a significant extension of labor's 
continuous battle for the imnrovement 
of our living conditions and way of 
life, and 


WHEREAS, A substantial number of 
members of International and local 
union affiliates are presently utilizing 
the facilities of the City of Hope, and 


WHEREAS, Numerous affiliates of 
the American Federation of Labor have 
given suport in the form of regular al- 
locations and drives for maintenance 
as well as union-endowed buildings, 
departments and equipment, and 


marks the 


WHEREAS, The 1952 Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
went on record favoring a campaign 
effort culminating in the establishment 
of a memorial to our late, revered 
leader Samuel Gompers, and 


WHEREAS, Our late, revered Presi- 
dent William Green gave his whole- 
hearted support and served as the first 
National Honorary Chairman of the 
National Labor Council of the City of 
Hope, therefore, be it 


LESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
wholeheartedly endorses the work and 
services of the City of Hope, and urges 
all affiliated International Unions, Cen- 
tral Bodies and locals to embark upon 
a campaign effort culminating in the 
establishment of a Memorial to our 
late, revered leaders William Green 
and Samuel Gompers. 


Referred to 
tions. 


Committee on Resolu- 


INSURING SOLVENCY OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY TRUST FUND 


_Resolution No. 117—By Delegate 
Kenneth J. Kelley, Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor, 


WHEREAS, The Social Security Act 
as amended in 1950 calls for an in- 
crease in the contribution rate by em- 
ployers and employees from 1% to 2 
per cent of covered payroll as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, and 


WHEREAS, This increase is neces- 
sary to maintain the long-run solvency 
of the Social Security Trust Fund, out 
of which benefits to retired workers 
and to the widows and children of 
workers who died before retirement as 
a rig and without humiliation of a 
means test, therefore, be it 


_RESOLVED, That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record as favoring the 
increases in the Social Security con- 
tribution rate contained in the present 
law, and that we oppose any attempt 
to amend the law in order to postpone 
or freeze this contribution rate, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this res- 
olution be sent to the United States 
Senators and Members of Congress. 
Referred to 


Committee on Resolv- 
tions. 


35-HOUR WORK WEEK 


Resolution No, 11S—By 


; Delegate 
Kenneth J lusetts Fed- 


eration of 


Massac 


Kelley, 
Labor. 
WHEREAS, 


nological 


Present and 
changes in 


future 
American 


tech- 
industry 








will cause a vastly changed employment 
pattern, and 


WHEREAS, There is a need to main- 
tain purchasing power in order to con- 
sume the evergrowing amounts of goods 
and services produced by the American 
worker, and 


WHEREAS, The development of new 
industries is essential to insure the pres- 
ent high level of prosperity and employ- 
ment, and 


WHEREAS, Labor must unite with 
jusiness, agriculture and the professions 
o develop a dynamic program to insure 
conomic balance in America, therefore 
we it 


RESOLVED, That the 72nd Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor go 
on record in support of federal legisla- 
tion for a revision of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act reducing the basic work 


week to 35 hours, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor take proper steps for 
the full utilization of the Fvll Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. 


Referred to Committee on 
Workday. 


Shorter 


WILLIAM GREEN MEMORIAL 


Resolution No, 119—By Delegate 
Kenneth J. Kelley, Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, President William 
Green for 28 years guided the des- 
tinies of the American Federation of 
Labor, and 


WHEREAS, Under his sound lead- 
ership and statesmanship the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor grew to a po- 
sition of national and international 
significance, and 


WHEREAS, Under his zealous and 
inspiring direction the wage earners 
of this country achieved unprecedented 
improvements in wages, hours and 
working conditions, and 


WHEREAS, He evrerted a salutary 
influence on the social and economic 
progress of our country, and 


WHEREAS, Trade Unionists of the 
nation suffered a grievous loss at his 
passing November 21, 1952, at his 
beloved Coshocton, Ohio,’ therefore, 
be it. 


RESOLVED, That the 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor request the Executive Council 
to study and prepare recommendations 
for a suitable memorial to our late 
President or take any other action 
relative thereto that will fittingly 
commemorate his great contributions 
to humanity. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 
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INVESTMENT OF SOCTAL 
SECURITY TRUST FUNDS 


Resolution No. 120—By Delegate 
Kenneth J. Kelley, Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, There is now nearly 18 
billions of dollars held in trust for the 
payment of future benefits under the 
Old Age and Survivor Insurance Pro- 
gram established under the Social Se- 
curity Act, and 


WHEREAS, This fund represents the 
accumulation of contributions deducted 
from the wages of workers, together 
with matching contributions paid by 
employers which latter represent, in 
fact, deferred wage payments, and 


WHEREAS, Under the contribution 
rate increases scheduled in the present 
Social Security Act it is anticipated 
that in the future the funds which will 
accumulate will total nearly 80 billions 
of dollars, and 


WHEREAS, Critics of the Social Se- 
curity svstem have created certain lack 
of confidence in the present prorram of 
holding the reserves in U. S. Govern- 
ment Bonds as required by Law 
(though this lack of confidence is not 
shared by the working people nor those 
who understand the true nature of 
these reserves), therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 72nd Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor request President George 
Meany to direct the appronriate agency 
within the American Federation of 
Labor to undertake a study of possible 
alternate means of investing the re- 
serves of the Social Security Trust 
Fund with the following objectives: 


1. Protect funds against loss of 
value due to inflation. 


2. Protect funds against diversion 
to purposes other than payment of 
benefits to wage earners who have 
contributed. 


3. Provide secure investment in 
real assets that will both yield in- 
come and meet immediate social 
needs—such as workers’ housing, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That in event such study 
reveals practical alternative methods 
of investing the Social Security reserve 
funds, Presidemt Meany prepare and 
present to the Congress the necessary 
implementing legislation. 


_ Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


PARTITION OF IRELAND 


Resolution No. 121—By Delegate 
Kenneth J. Kelley, Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has repeatedly affirmed the po- 


re 





sition that the six counties of North East 
Ireland should be within the _ political 
structure of the Republic of Ireland rath- 
er than the present arrangement of hav- 
ing a separate local government subject 
to e powers of the British Parliament, 
an 


WHEREAS, Winston Churchill, in 
nineteen hundred and twelve stated: 


“Whatever Ulster’s right may be she 
cannot stand in the way of the whole 
of the rest of Ireland. Half a prov- 
ince cannot impose a permanent veto 
on the nation. Half a province can- 
not obstruct forever the _ reconcilia- 
tion between the British and Irish 
democracies and deny all satisfaction 
to the united wishes of the British 
Empire,” and 


WHEREAS, In September of nineteen 
hundred and fifty-two, the British Gov- 
ernment demanded “free All-German elec- 
tions so that Germany can be united and 
an All-German Government formed,” and 


WHEREAS, In the interest of WORLD 
PEACE it is essential that all of the 
lrish people be given the right to govern 
themselves as one nation, the.efore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we request the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, 
Our Secretary of State, the Senate and 
the Consress, in Wasnington, D. C., to ask 
the Britisn Government to review its poli- 
cy ot continuing to maintain a minor.ty 
form of gove.nment in North Fast Ire- 
land, and be it fusther 


RESOLVED, That we request the dele- 
gates to the international kederation of 
kree Trade Unions to take action to end, 
ome and for ail THE PARTITION OF 
IRELAND. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


DUES DEDUCTIONS FOR POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 122—By Delegate 
Kenneth J. Kelley, Massacnusetts l'ed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Payroll deductions may 
now be made for United States Savings 
Bonds, and 


WHEREAS, Postal employees, mem- 
bers of organizations affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, are 
desirous of extending the present sys- 
tem to provide for dues deductions, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 72nd Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor request the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States to initiate a 
payroll deduction plan for union dues 
within the postal service. 


_Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 
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LEGISLATION FOR DISASTER 
RELIEF PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 123—By Delegate 
Kenneth J. Kelley, Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The sufferings and hard- 
ships of American Citizens caused by 
disasters of nature—floods, hurricanes 
and tornados are immense, and 


WHEREAS, The Federal Government 
has never developed a comprehensive 
program to aid the disaster-struck cit- 
izens, and 


WHEREAS, A devastating tornado 
struck the Worcester, Massachusetts, 
area June 9, 1953, causing almost 100 
deaths and tremendous damage _ to 
homes and property, and 


WHEREAS, This disaster pointed up 
the great need for such a federal pro- 
gram to replace the woefully inade- 
quate systems currently available to 
the victims, and areas involved in the 
Worcester tornado, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor request Congress to study and pre- 
pare a comprehensive legislative pro- 
gram to alleviate the misery of disas- 
ter victims and to grant aid to rav- 
ished areas devastated by tornados 
and other natural phenomena. 








Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

MEDICAL, HOSPiTAL AND 

SURGICAL CARE FOR U. S. 
SEAMEN 


Resolution No. 124—By Delegates C. 
T. Atkins, John M. Bisnop, Charles F, 
May, National Organization of Masters, 
Mates and Pilots. 


WHEREAS, The U. S. Merchant Ma- 
rine is the fourth arm of National De- 
fense, and 


WHEREAS, Merchant Seamen are 
subject to special disciplinary laws en- 
acted by the Federal Government to 
assist the armed forces of our Country 
in any national emergency and to pro- 
mote the safety of lives at sea, and 


WHEREAS, Merchant Seamen en- 
gage in a hazardous occupation, with 
constant exposure to the dangers of 
the elements at sea and contagious 
diseases in foreign ports, and 


WHEREAS, The United States Gov- 
ernment, since 1798, and practically all 
maritime nations of the world, have 
provided and do now provide medical, 
hospital and surgical care to a greater 
or lesser extent to their Merchant Sea- 
men and dependents, and 
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WHEREAS, The Public Health Serv- 
ice is required by Federal law, Title 
43, U.S.C., Section 249, to offer care to 
Seamen, and 


WHEREAS, On July 24, 1953, the 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare was ordered by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget to discon- 
tinue offering such services, commenc- 
ing with the Fiscal Year 1955, tnere- 
fore, be it 





RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, assembled at its Sev- 
enty-second Convention in the City of 
St. Louis in September 1953, does here- 
by instruct its President, tuxecutive 
and Legislat?fve Committee, to take all 
appropriate steps necessary to have 
this order of the Director of the Bud- 
get rescinded, and to obtain necessary 
assurance that the Public Health Serv- 
ice Program for American Seamen 
shall be continued. 

Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions, 


STRENGTHENING CIVIL SERVICE 
MERIT SYSTEM 

Resolution No. 125—By Delegates of: 
American Federation of Government kkm- 
ployees; American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees; 
American Federation of Teachers; Cen- 
tral Labor Union of the Panama Canal 
zone ; international Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers: 
International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers; International B.othernood of Look- 
binders; International frotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; American Kederation 
ot Technical Engineers; International 
Pheto-Engravers Union of Nocth Ameri- 
ca; International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers’ Union of North 
America; International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants Union of North 
America; Inte. national Typographical 
Union; International Union of Operating 
Engineers; National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; National Association of 
Post Office and Railway Mail Handlers, 
Watchmen and Messengers; National 
As.ociation of Postal Supervisors; Rail- 
way Mail Association; O:tice Lmployees 
Internationat Union; The National Asso- 
ciation of Special Delivery Messengers; 
International Association of Mach.nists; 
Umited Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry. 














WHEREAS, There have been a number 
of attempts to remove large numbers of 
Government employees from the protec- 
tion of the merit system, and 


WHEREAS, There has been legislation 
which permitted the heads of such agen- 
cies as the Foveign Operations Admini- 
stration and the Voice of Amierica to hire 
and fire employees without regard to the 
Civil Service laws, and 


WHEREAS, only the strenuous and 
concerted action of A. F. of L. unions and 
other employee groups prevented continu- 
ation and expansion of arbitrary autho.i- 
ty lo separate any employee of the State, 
Commerce, and Justice Departments, and 


WHEREAS, The heads of certain de- 
partments and agenc.es have requested 
the removal of a large number of posi- 
tions now under the merit system to 
Schedule C as policy-making or confiden- 
tial jobs, and 


WHEREAS, Repeated public pronounce- 
ments have been made by responsible 
Federal Government officials reassuring 
Federal Government employees and_ the 
public at large that every ettort will be 
made to strengthen the Civil Service 
Merit System, and 


WHEREAS, Extensive reductions. in 
force required by reduced appropriations 
and administrative action have resulted 
in widespread downgrading of remaining 
employees, in which many workers have 
lost aS many as eight grades with take- 
home-pay losses of thousands of cellars, 
and 


WHEREAS, The employees, such as 
those in the Foreign Operaticns Admini- 
stration, have been subjected to general 
aptitude tests and secret pe.formance 
ratings contrary to the customary prac- 
tives of the Civil Service Commission, 
and in violation of the spirit of Section 
5 of the Performance Rating Act of 1950, 
and 


WHEREAS, During the first session of 
the 83rd Congress, legislation was enacted 
drastically curtailing the right of em- 
ployees to accumulate annual leave and 
depriving employees’ surviving widows 
and children of monetary benefits which 
were rightfully theirs, and 


WHEREAS, The actions described 
above have an effect diametrically op- 
posed to a strong Civil Service Merit Sy 
tem, and 





WHEREAS, These practices can result 
only in gross discrimination and injustice 
and can lead only to the continued un- 
rest, uncertainty, and disruption of the 
morale of Government employees as well 
as to great injury to the best interests 
of the Federal Government through the 
loss of many trained and experienced em- 
ployees, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor vigorously oppose any 
further attempt by the Congress to au- 
thorize such blanket exemptions and the 
continued efforts by Federal agencies, 
with the approval of the Civil Service 
Commission to transfer bona fide merit 
system positions to the category of policy- 
mak.ng and confidential positions, and be 
it fu.ther 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to President kLisenhower, 
Chairman Philip Young of the Civil Seiv- 
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ice Commission, Director Stassen of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, and 
to the Chairman of the House and Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committees. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


RESOLUTIONS RECEIVED 
WITHIN THE TIME LIMIT 
TO BROADEN SOCIAL SECURITY 


Resolution No. 126—By Delegate 
James S. Umber, Montana Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance system is in 
need of progressive revision, to provide 
increases in benefits, a broader exten- 
sion of coverage, the correction of in- 
equities, a closer relation between 
benefits, earnings and covered service, 
disability benefits, and other improve- 
ments in line with the program advo- 
cated by the American Federation of 
Labor, and 

WHEREAS, A Bill has been intro- 
duced in the ‘d Congress by Senator 
Murray and associates in the Senate 
(S. 2260), and Congressman Metcalf 
(HR. 6229) and others in the House, 
which embodies major improvements 
in the Social Security system sought 
by the American Federation of Labor, 
and 











WHEREAS, The terms of this Bill 
provide a positive and constructive 
answer to the atacks which are cur- 
rently being directed against the sys- 
tem by the Chamber of Commerce and 
other enemies of Social Security, and 
merit the support of all who have a 
stake in the preservation and improve- 
ment of Social Security, therefore, be 
it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled endorse the provisions of the 
Murray-Metcalf Bill and call upon the 
Congress of the United States to bring 
about its enactment at the earliest 
possible time. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


TO MAINTAIN SOCTAL SECURITY 
TRUST FUND 


Resolution No. 127—By Delegate 
James S. Umber, Montana Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance tax rate is scheduled 
to increase from the present rate of 
1% percent each on workers and em- 
ployers to a rate of 2 per cent on Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, and 


WHEREAS, The scheduled increase 
is essential to the preservation of the 


integrity of the OASI trust fund, which 
is the chief guarantee of the security 
of the Social Security system and the 
continuation of benefit payments to 
the aged population, and 


WHEREAS, The members of organ- 
ized labor and their families have a 
great stake in the preservation of the 
OASI trust fund as the source of their 
future benefits, and 


WHEREAS, The members of organ- 
ized labor have consistently expressed 
their support of the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance system and their will- 
ingness to pay their proper share of 
the amounts necessary to maintain the 
system on a sound financial basis and 
to make possible further improvements 
in the Social Security program, and 


WHEREAS, The postponement of the 
scheduled increase would deprive wage 
earners of an opportunity to make ad- 
ditional savings for the support of 
their own future benefits and would 
deprive them of the advantage of an 
increase in employer contributions to 
the trust fund, and 


WHEREAS, President Eisenhower 
has recommended, on fallacious and 
spurious grounds, that the scheduled 
increase be postponed by Congress, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, declare its support of the in- 
crease in the OASI tax rate as sched- 
uled and its strong opposition to any 
postponement of the increase. ; 


_ Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions 


HOUSING 


Resolution No. 128—By Delegates H. 
A. Bradley, Marshall Shafer, Sidney 
Garfield, Fred Olds, International 
Chemical Workers’ Union. 





WHEREAS, At least seven million 
urban families are still living in dwell- 
ings that do not meet even minimum 
standards of decency and, 


WHEREAS, The houses which are 
built by speculative builders, although 
assisted by Government insurance and 
Suarantees, are concentrated largely 
in the higher price range which most 
workers’ families cannot afford, and 


WHEREAS, Recent actions of Con- 
gress and the administrative agencies, 
instead of easing, have inereased the 
difficulties for low and middle income 
families to obtain decent housing with- 
in their means by: 


(1) Reducing the low-rent public 
housing program to the pitifully low 
level of 20,000 units despite the 1949 
Congressional authorization for an- 
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nual construction of 135,000 units, in 
disregard of the overwhelming evi- 
dence that speculative builders will 
not construct homes that low-income 
families can afford and that the low- 
rent public housing program offers 
the only opportunity for low-income 
families to obtain adequate housing; 


(2) Prematurely abolishing Federal 
rent controls in all but a few defense 
communities, thus removing the only 
effective protection for tenants 
against excessive and unjustified rent 
boosts; 


(3) Increasing interest rates on 
Government guaranteed mortgages, 
thereby handine hanks and other 
lending institutions a bonus” on 
largely risk-free investment while 
raising the cost of housing for pros- 
pective home purchasers, and thus 
making it more difficult for them to 
obtain much needed housing; and 


(4) Failing to develon and enact 
legislation needed to heln the mil- 
lions of families who lack adequate 
housing to obtain it, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assem- 
bled at St. Lovis, Missouri, go on ree- 
ord as urging the Congress to enact as 
sneedilv as possible a housing pvrorram 
that will meet the requirements of the 
families with the greatest need for 
housing, particularly low and middle 
income families whose housing needs 
have been largely ignored both hy 
speculative builders and the Congress. 
In particular, we urge 


(1) Resumption of the low-rent pub- 
lic housing program as originally au- 
thorized hy Congress in the Housing 
Act of 1949. 


(2) Reduction in financing costs of 
housing. Every effort should be made 
to reduce the financial charges which 
home purchasers must pay. If neces- 
sary to make loan funds available at 
reasonable rates, authorization of 4di- 
rect Federal loans to home buyers 
should be considered. 


(3) Encouragement of reductiuns in 
the cost of housing in order to bring 
good housing within the reach of mi4d- 
dle income families. One way of ac- 
complishing this objective would be to 
authorize low-cost long-term loans to 
cooperative and other non-profit groups 
for construction of housing for middle- 
income families. 


(4) Protection of the investment of 
homebuyers under Federally assisted 
housing programs by 


(a) Requiring a builder’s warranty 
against structural defects arising 
during the first two years after pur- 
chase of the house; and 


(b) Permitting home purchasers to 
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delay regular payments for a limited 
period when forced to do so by ill- 
ness, unemployment or other unpre- 
ventable causes; and 


(5) Requiring payment of the pre- 
vailing wage to all workers emploved 
in construction under Federally as- 
sisted housing programs, 


Referred to Committee on Building 
Trades. 


OPPOSING LOW TARIFF 
ON NARROW FABRICS 


Resolution No. 129—By Delegate Jo- 
seph M. Rourke, Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, There are thousands of 
members in good standing who are 
gainfully employed in the narrow fab- 
rics textile industry, and 


WHEREAS, Free importation of com- 
petitive narrow fabric textile products 
from low-wage areas constitutes a con- 
tinuing threat to the perpetual em- 
ployment of these members, and 


WHEREAS, Legislation to permit 
free import of woven narrow fabrics 
from low-wage areas abroad in compe- 
tition with similar products manufac- 
tured by the textile industry in Con- 
necticut and other states by high-wage 
labor would foster unemployment, and 


WHEREAS, Direct aid programs are 
made possible in large part by our na- 
tional full employment and prosperity 
which, in turn, would be seriously jeop- 
ardized in the narrow fabric textile 
industry if low-price narrow fabrics 
——" imported without suitable tariffs, 
anc 


WHEREAS, The conception of im- 
ports being beneficial to United States 
business and employment is valid only 
to the extent that free trade must be 
highly selective and should exclude 
woven fabrics and other products, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor objects strenuously 
to the programs of the United States 
Congress and the Federal Administra- 
tion reducing import tariffs and ad- 
vocating free trade in certain products 
such as, for example, woven narrow 
fabrics, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the meaning of 
the foregoing, and the sentiment of 
this convention with regard thereto, 
be communicated to the appronriate 
bodies in the Congress of the United 
States and the appropriate departments 
of the National Administration. 


~ Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


: 






































BUSINESS-INDUSTRY- 
EDUCATION DAYS 


Resolution No. 130—By Delegate Jo- 
seph M. Rourke, Connecticut Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The opposition of Labor to 
Business-Industry-Education Days and 
Indu: try-Educat.on Days as sponsored by 
the NAM and the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce is based on the fact that surrender 
of the schools or the school program to 
any special interest group constitutes a 
surrender of responsibility by school au- 
thorities which have been selected to ad- 
minister the educational program, and 


WHEREAS, School superintendents and 
administrators are unable or unwilling to 
resist the pressure of business interests 
to hold such programs, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
go on record as recommending that its 
officers continue their efforts to persuade 
school autho:ities of their obligation to 
dis.ontinue the practice of permitting the 
holding of special interest sponsored days 
curing school hours at taxpayers expense, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor exercise its good offices 
in making known organized labor’s op- 
position to the holding of such Business- 
Industry-Education and Industry-Educa- 
tion Day Programs to federal, state and 
local school officials. 

Referred to Committee on Education. 


SALARY INCREASES FOR 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 131—By Delegate Jo- 
seph M. Rourke, Connecticut ledera- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The legislative process 
in the Congress of the United States 
makes it impossible for the Congress 
to act with dispatch upon bills increas- 
— the salaries of postal employees, 
an 


WHEREAS, This has resulted in the 
salaries of postal employees continual- 
ly lagging behind tne cost of living, 
tneretore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Seventy-second 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, endorse and approve salary 
legislation for postal employees which 
will provide a basic increase in salary 
of $8v0 in addition to an escalator pro- 
vision which will increase or decrease 
this adjusted salary by $50 per point 
change in the Consumers’ Price In- 
dex, and provided further that under 
no circumstances will salaries decrease 
beyond the basic salary rate contained 
in Public Law 204, and provided fur- 
ther that the escalator provision be 
used quarterly to adjust wages. 


Referred to Committee on Legisla- 
tion. 
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SINGLE CLASSIFICATION FOR 
DISTRIBUTORS IN POSTAL 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Resolution No. 132—By Delegate Jo- 
seph M. Rourke, Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, There has been a gradual 
downgrading of clerical positions in 
the postal transportation service, and 


WHEREAS, This downgrading has 
resulted in decreased grade and salary 
for many of the employees in station- 
ary organizations of the postal trans- 
portation service, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Seventy-sec- 
ond Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor favors the introduc- 
tion of legislation providing for single 
classification at grade 9 for distribu- 
tors in the postal transportation serv- 
ice. 


Referred to 


: Committee on Legisla- 
tion. 


UNION RECOGNITION FOR 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No, 133—By Delegate Jo- 
seph M. Rourke, Connecticut Federation 
of Labor. 


RESOLVED, 


I That the American Fed- 
eration of 


Labor, assembled in conven- 
tion at St. Louis, Missouri, favors legis- 
lation which will provide for union 
recognition for postal employees, and a 
Board of Arbitration which will be au- 
thorized to investigate, consider and make 
final decision on complaints by employees 
relative to working conditions and ad- 
ministrative acts of their official su- 
periors, and to interpret laws governing 
employee welfare and working conditions, 
and direct administrative procedure to be 
followed when a dispute exists between 
the management and the employees rela- 
tive to the administration of said laws 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this National Boar 
of Arbitration shall consist of three mem 
bers, an employee representative, a man- 
agement representative and a _ neutral 
representative. 


Referred to Committee oa Legislation. 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCES FOR 
POSTAL TRANSPORTATION 
CLERKS 
Resolution No. 134—By Delegate Jo- 


seph M. Rourke, Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The travel allowance of 
postal transportation clerks is inade- 
— to meet their necessary expenses, 
an 
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Postal 


WHEREAS, 
clerks must use part of their salaries 
to meet their travel expenses, there- 
fore, be it 


transportation 


RESOLVED, That the Seventy-sec- 
ond Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor favors the passage of 
H.R. 1255 which provides for increas- 
ing the maximum travel allowance for 
postal transportation clerks and substi- 
tute postal transportation clerks. 


Referred to Committee on Legisla- 
tion. 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Resolution No. 135 — By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of 


Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Merchant 
Marine comprises an important peace 
time industry, employing 80,000 men 
in seagoing capacities, plus thousands 
more in shoreside capacities, and 


WHEREAS, Both of these industries 
furnish employment directly and _ in- 
directly to hundreds of thousands of 
workers all over the United States, and 


WHEREAS, Both of these industries 
are as vital as the Army, Navy, Air 
Force to national defense and indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of Ameri- 
can freedom in a world half enslaved 
and half free, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 72nd annual 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor 


(a) That the United States Govern- 
ment assist the privately owned 
shipping industry by construction as- 
sistance and other means to build 
new passenger and cargo vessels, 
and keep the merchant fleet up-to- 
date by replacing war built tonnage 
with new ships; 





(b) That a fleet of cargo ships 
capable of carrying at least half of 
the nation’s foreign trade and suffi- 
cient to provide an adequate auxili- 
ary to the armed forces in time of 
war be kept on the seaS aS an eS- 
sential part of national shipping 
policy. 


(c) That the policy be continued 
of American ships carrying at least 
50 percent of all foreign aid cargoes 
as a means of affording employment 
to our merchant ships when “gift” 
cargoes replace normal freight; 


(d) That the Government begin 
planning and constructing as soon 
as possible of a nuclear-powered pro- 
totype merchant ship and that it 
consult with the Maritime industry 
on this project so as to keep Ameri- 


can shipbuilders, marine machinery 
manufacturers and ship operators 
abreast of technical developments in 
this field, and competitive with for- 
eign maritime nations who are now 
planning for nuclear powered mer- 
chant ships; 


(e) That any national shipping pol- 
icy formulated as a result of mari- 
time hearings now being held by a 
Committee of the U. S. Senate be 
based upon provisions of the 1936 
Merchant Marine Act, which is the 
cornerstone for a progressive ship- 
building and ship operating program 
under the American Flag; 


(f) That first reliance by the United 
States Government for the transport 
of persons or material be placed on 
ships of the privately-owned and op- 
erated American Merchant Marine in- 
sofar as these ships are available at 
fair and reasonable rates for Ameri- 
can ships; 

(=) That all supplies purchased 
overseas by and for the military be 
transported on privately-owned and 
operated U. S. Flag ships; and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor pro- 
test to the President of the United 
States, to the several Devartments and 
Bureaus of the Federal Government, 
and to all members of both Houses of 
Congress, over the practice of anpropri- 
ating taxpayers’ dollars to build ships 
and other seazroing equipment in the 
shipyards of foreign countries which 
are to be given away under the Mutual 
Security program or any other pro- 
gram; it is our confirmed opinion that 
the dissipating of the tax-payers’ dol- 
lars in this manner is an offense to 
the private shipbuilding industry of 
the United States and to the workers 
employed therein; there cannot be a 
healthy privately owned shipbuilding 
industry in this country nor can the 
skills of the exnerienced workers be 
preserved by this unfair subsidizing 
competition; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor re- 
affirm its support of the American 
Merchant Marine and to endorse this 
program aimed at guaranteeing a mari- 
time industry which will be a healthy, 
productive part of our nationai econo- 
my in peace time, and which will serve 
the demands of national security in 
time of war. 

_ Referred to Committee on Legisla- 
tion. 


RFSTORATION OF FUNDS FOR 
BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


Resolution No. 136—By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow. Metal Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of Labor. 

WHEREAS, The Bureau of Labor 
Standards was created in the United 
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States Department of Labor to 
labor and State Labor Departments with 


provide 


technical information and service on all 
types of labor legislation and to promote 
improved working conditions for all work- 
ers, and particularly for children and the 
physically handicapped, and 


WHEREAS, Most of these protections 
for workers have traditionally been ob- 
tained through State laws, and 


WHEREAS, State laws vary widely in 
provisions, adm‘nistrations, and therefore 
in the protections given workers, and 


WHEREAS, If further improvement is 
to be made in State Labor Laws and 
avoid increasing pressure for Federal 
legislation it is essential that information 
and services on State Labor Laws and 
their administration be readily available, 
and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliates, together with 
management, Government, and civic agen- 
cies, look to the Bureau for information 
and help on these problems, and 


WHEREAS, The last two Congresses 
in a shortsighted economy move have cut 
there essential legislative services to one- 
third of what they were in 1951, and 


WHEREAS, The Bureau’s program to 
prevent abusive child labor and to help 
young workers get a good start in life 
has been reduced by one-half in the same 
period, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor vigorously support the 
restoration of funds for the Bureau’s 
program in behalf of the nation’s work- 
ers. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Resolution No, 137—By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of La- 
bor. 


WHEREAS, The problems of our 
30,000,000 physically handicapped citi- 
zens—the blind, partially sighted, deaf, 
hard of hearing, amputees, arthritics, 
eardiacs, diabetics, epileptics, victims 
of poliomyelitis, multiple sclerosis, 
muscular dystrophy, rheumatism, con- 
genital defects and deformities and 
other injuries and diseases, are becom- 
ing more acute daily, and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor has con- 
sistently fought to advance the welfare 
of all workers, by instituting and im- 
proving programs in their interest, 
and the American Federation of Labor 

yas the chief factor, 32 years ago, in 
establishing the Federal-State Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Program, and 


_ WHEREAS, The American Federa- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped, an 
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organization composed 
physically handicapped people, with 
headquarters at 1370 National Press 
Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. has been in 
the vanguard of all activities bene- 
ficial to handicapped the past ten 
years, and the Federation and its pro- 
gram have endorsement of organized 
labor and there are many prominent 
labor leaders amongst its national of- 
ficers, and 


primarily of 


WHEREAS, Said Federation now has 
bills pending in Congress to establish 
a Federal Agency for Handicapped, 
which were drafted and are supported 
by all labor groups, and 


WHERREAS, The Federation needs 
financial assistance to carry on its 
work, therefore, be it. 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention, St. 
Louis, Missouri, does hereby endorse 
the program of the American Federa- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped, 
particularly its bills to establish a 
Federal Agency for the Handicapped, 
National Leprosy Act, and Tax Exemp- 
tions for Handicapped, and those who 
support handicapped who cannot sup- 
port themselves, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the convention 
call upon its constituent labor bodies 
to lend legislative support, and, if pos- 
sible. to make a financial contribution 
to AFPH; and that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the press, all mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, A.F. of 
L. and to all organizations and indi- 
viduals at interest. 


Referred to 
tions. 


Committee on Resolu- 


SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP 
REPAIR 


Resolution No. 138—By 
James A. 
partment, 
Labor. 


Delegate 
Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
American Federation of 


WHEREAS, There have been repeat- 
ed actions taken by successive con- 
ventions of the American Federation 
of Labor concerning the American 
Merchant Marine, and 


WHEREAS, It has been the sense of 
each convention that the American 
Merchant Marine in all of its phases 
should be maintained at a level com- 
mensurate with the stature of the 
United States among the other nations 
of the world in number of ships op- 
erating and in the number of ship- 
yards actively engaged in construction 
and repair, and that these shipyards 
and ship repair facilities be distributed 
on the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts, 
the Great Lakes and Inland Water- 
ways, and 


WHEREAS, On three separate occa- 
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sions within the last 35 years the 
United States has been confronted 
with emergencies requiring rapid ex- 
pansion of our Merchant Marine and 
because of its inadequacy to meet the 
needs of our nation great expense was 
incurred and it hecame necessary to 
train additional shipyard workers, with 
resultant confusion. This caused diffi- 
culties in obtaining materials and ne- 
cessitated the rehabilitation of shir- 
yards which had been permitted to e- 
teriorate as a result of a non-snstain- 
ing shipbuilding and ship repair pro- 
gram, and 


WHEREAS, In view of past experi- 
ences and the steady decline of ship- 
building and ship repair in the ship- 
yards of the United States, and the 
ascendency of foreign nations to posi- 
tions out-ranking the TUnited States 
both in the operation of a Merchant 
Marine and in the construction and re- 
pair of vessels, grave concern is felt 
about the future of the American Mer- 
chant Marine and its shipbuilding and 
ship repair facilities, and also the dis- 
sipation of the trained shipbuilding 
and repair manpower forces, and 


WHEREAS, This concern is further 
augmented by recent proposals of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, 
operating through the Army Engi- 
neers, soliciting bids for the construc- 
tion of vessels from foreign countries 
where the standard of living is far he- 
low that of the United States. This 
solicitation puts these countries’ in 
competition with American shipbuild- 
ing firms, and 


WHEREAS, Where bids from ship- 
yards operating under foreign flags are 
below those of the United States bid- 
ders there is a growing tendency to 
reject all bids of American shipbuild- 
ers and ask for new ones. This prac- 
tice lends itself to bid peddling which 
is repugnant to every legitimate con- 
tractor who may submit bids in good 
faith, therefore, be it. 


RESOLVED, That this Seventy-second 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, convened in St. Louis, 
Missouri, again reaffirm its position on 
the need of a sustained, adequate Mer- 
chant Marine, and that a shipbuilding 
force be maintained sufficient to act 
as a nucleus to meet any emergency 
with which our nation may be faced, 
and that the shipbuilding and ship re- 
pair yards be kept in a state of activ- 
ity, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all ships built, and 
all new ship construction and renajr 
work performed for the United States 
Government and its agencies be cur- 
ried out in United States shipyards 
and by United States workmen, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That when legitimate 
bids have been submitted by United 


States shipbuilders, these bids be hon- 
ored and that the possibility of bid 
peddling be eliminated, and be it fur- 
ther 


RESOLVED, That the President of 
the American Federation of Labor join 
with the Executive Council of the 
Metal Trades Department in register- 
ing this request with the President of 
the United States, and make known bv 
personal visit to him the necessity for 
maintaining a permanent Merchant 
Marine, sufficient to meet our needis 
for carrying our commerce and for 
use in connection with national defense 
if needed, also to advise him of the 
position of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment and that of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in relation to obtain- 
ing bids from foreign shipyards. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


NIAGARA RIVER POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 


Resolution No, 139—By Delegate 
Thomas A. Murray, New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American system of 
free enterprise has been the foundation 
and basis of the development and prog- 
ress of our Nation, and 


WHEREAS, The ideals and ecncepts of 
the American system of free enterprise 
can only continue in an economy dedi- 
cated to that purpose, and 


WHEREAS, State, municipal and fed- 
eral government operations in the field of 
generation and distribution of electric 
energy is an encroachment upon the 
American system of free enterprise, and 


WHEREAS, State, munivipal and fed- 
eral govevnment operations of e'ectric 
power facilities would be under control 
of pol'ti ally appointed state, municipal 
and federal agencies, and the appoint- 
ment of the members of these agencies 
would be subject to the control and 
vagaries of partisan politics, and 


WHEREAS, The policies and dictates 
of these state, municipal and federal gouv- 
ernment power agencies and authorities 
have been detrimental to tixe best inter- 
ests of organized labor inasmuch as it 
has meant the elimination and destruc- 
tion of local unions and of collective bar- 
gaining agreements held jointly by or- 
ganized labor and privately owned elec- 
tric utility companies, and 


WHEREAS, We, as members of or- 
ganized labor, believing in the right of 
indiv.duals to organize in order to pro- 
mote better working conditions, and safe- 
guard the individual's working rights, 
cherish our right for collective bargaining 
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under the American system of free en- 
terprise, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That th's convention ¢o 
on record as opposing any bill providing 
for State or Federal electric power devel- 
opment of the Niagara River and urre 
support and passage of the Capehart- 
Martin-Miller Bill providing for electric 
power development of the Niagara River 
through Private Enterprise. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 
BY UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


OPPOSITION TO REPORT OF THE 
FINE ARTS COMMISSION 


Resolution No. 140—By Delegates 
James C. Petrillo, Edward P. Ringius, 
Frank B. Field, Harry J. Steeper, 
Charles L. Bagley, Pete Kleinkauf, 
Edward Charette, American Federation 
of Musicians. 


WHEREAS, The Commission of Fine 
Arts has recently published a report 
entitled “Art and Government” on the 
aetivities of the Federal Government 
in the field or art, and 


WHEREAS, In conducting its inves- 
tigation the said Fine Arts Commission 
arbitrarily limited its inquiries to a 
few, favored individuals and conspicu- 
ously failed to consult accredited repre- 
sentatives of numerous organizations 
having direct and enduring interest 
in the cultural and artistic life of the 
country, and 


WHEREAS, Organizations in the 
fields of music, opera, theater, dance, 
libraries and other fine arts are a 
source of emvloyment for many thous- 
ands of workers and a source of en- 
joyment for millions of citizens and 


WHEREAS, Appointments to the 
Fine Arts Commission have unduly 
failed to include representatives of 
workers or of the fine arts of music, 
opera, theater, dance, libraries and 
others, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor ree- 
ister its criticism of the glaring inade- 
quacy and bias of the aforementioned 
report of the Fine Arts Commission 
and its vigorous opposition to the 
recomendations therein made, and be it 
further 


RFSOLVED, That the President of 
the United States he requested to an- 
point representatives of the A.F. of L. 
and of the heretofore neelected fine 
arts to the Commission of Fine Arts, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this Convention 
call upon the Congress of the United 
States to enact S. 1109 and H.R. 5397, 


introduced by Senator Murray and Con- 
gressman Howell, respectively, since 
these proposals would assign to Gov- 
ernment the desirable and necessary 
function of promoting and stimulating 
the cultural and artistic progress of 
America in a manner consistent with 
our traditional ideals of democracy and 
free enterprise. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


ALASKA STATEHOOD 


Resolution No. 141—By Delegate 
Cledamae Cammock, Alaska Territorial 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The principles of free- 
dom, equality and justice are held dear 
by all Americans, and 


WHEREAS, These rights now are de- 
nied more than 150,000 American citi- 
zens in the Territory of Alaska, and 


WHEREAS, The people of Alaska 
have long since demonstrated their 
loyalty and devotion to the United 
States of America by shedding their 
blood on the battlefield, living up to 
all the laws to which Americans else- 
where are subject and paying all the 
taxes assessed against citizens in the 
States, and 


WHEREAS, Alaskans have repeated- 
ly petitioned for statehood through a 
referendum election in which a major- 
ity of residents of the Territory voted 
in favor of that form of government 
and through memorials adopted at all 
recent sesions of the Teritorial Legis- 
lature, and 


WHEREAS, Alaskans have served a 
long and faithful tutelage and have 
demonstrated under the limited rights 
extended to them their ability to gov- 
ern themselves, and 


WHEREAS, Statehood for Alaska 
will strengthen the Union and serve 
notice to the world that the United 
States is determined ever to extend the 
privileres of democracy to those merit- 
ing their exercise, and 


WHEREAS, Alaska’s potentialities 
for development can be realized only 
under a form of government in which 
Alaska's resources will be administered 
by residents of that area, and 


WHEREAS, Labor and other organi- 
zations in the Territory have long 
petitioned for the granting of statehood 
to Alaska, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED. By the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled that Congress take immediate 
action to pass enabling legislation ad- 
mitting Alaska as a state of the union. 


_ Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 
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MILITARY LABOR 


Hesolution No. 142—By Delegate 
Cledamae Cammock, Alaska Territorial 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Alaskan workers have 
seen serious unemployment in the con- 
struction industry, and 


WHEREAS, This situation was ag- 
gravated by the employment of mili- 
tary labor on defense construction, by 
using construction units of the Armed 
Services, on buildings, road and air- 
port construction, and 


WHEREAS, At the behest of the 
Alaska Territorial Federation of La- 
bor, the Alaska legislature in its last 
session memorialized the Congress of 
the United States protesting the use of 
military labor in competition with ci- 
vilian labor in Alaska, and 


WHEREAS, This situation continues 
to exist and expand, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed 
eration of Labor, in conventicn assem- 
bled, condemn the practice of using 
military labor in competition with 
union labor be condemned as uneco- 
nomic and unjust, and that the Secre- 
taries of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force be so advised with a request 
that appropriate action be taken. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Resolution No, 143—By Delegate Clif- 
ford H. James, Twin City Federation 
of Labor, Champaign, Urbana, Illinois. 


WHEREAS, Present provisions of the 
Social Security Act, the State Em- 
ployees Retirement Systems, the Uni- 
versity Retirement Systems and pen- 
sion plans maintained by political sub- 
division within the framework of Fed- 
eral and State Employment place 
heavy restrictions upon the movement 
of workers from public to private em- 
ployment, and from private to public 
employment by denying workers the 
privilege of transferring benefit cred- 
its from one system to another with 
the transfer of employment, and 


WHEREAS, These restrictions pose a 
threat to the health, morals, and spir- 
itual well-being of workers by can- 
celling accrued benefits established 
under either system upon transfer of 
employment from one to the other, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Wed- 
eration of Labor urge amendments to 
the Social Security Act which will per- 
mit workers in private employment to 
transfer benefit credits and funds es- 
tablished under the Social Security Act 
to Federal, and State retirement svys- 
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tems upon transfer of employment 
from private industry to public agency, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor urge amendments to 
the Social Security Act whieh will 
permit workers in Federal, and State 
employment to transfer benefit credits 
and funds established under Federal, 
and State retirement systems to the 
Social Security System upon transfer 
of employment from public to private 
industry. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


SOCIAL SFCURITY EXTENS'ON 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


Resolution No. 144 3y Delegate 
Clifford H. James, Twin City Federa- 
tion of Labor, Champaign, Urbana, IIli- 
nois 


WHEREAS, Employees in State em- 
ployment, in many instances, are sub- 
ject to the same fluctuations in em- 
ployment, and experience the same 
economic hardships during periods of 
involuntary idleness as employees in 
private employment, and 

‘ 


WHEREAS, Employees of State Uni- 
versities and employees of other agen- 
cies and political subdivisions of the 
States do not enjoy the benefits of 
unemployment compensation, and 


WHEREAS, The absence of unem- 
ployment compensation inflicts certain 
hardships upon employees of political 
subdivisions within the States by rea- 
son of the seasonal and temporary na- 
ture of much of the work provided 
through State employment, and 


WHEREAS, Employees of the States 
affected by seasonal and temporary 
layoffs would be encouraged to return 
to their employment if compensation 
was available to them during such lay- 
offs, thereby reducing the cost of labor 
turnover to State agencies and politi- 
cal subdivisions, and 


WHEREAS, Unemployment compen- 
sation for public employees has been 
approved in principle by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on August 8, 1951, when 
the committee advanced H.R. 5118 pro- 
viding unemployment insurance _ for 
Federal civilian employees, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor seek amendments to 
the Social Security Act, extending the 
benefits of the unemployment section 
of the act to persons engaged in fed- 
eral and state employment. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions, 
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SLAVE LABOR 


Resolution No. 145—By Delegates 
David Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, 
Charles S. Zimmerman, Isidore Nagler, 
Meyer Perlstein, Jennie Matyas, Jul- 
ius Hochman, Louis Nelson, Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Un- 
ion. 





WHEREAS, As a result of the 1947 
A. F. of L. Convention adopting Reso- 
lution No. 1, on “The U.N. and Slave 
Labor,” increasing world-wide atten- 
tion was given to forced labor as a 
growing menace to human dignity, 
freedom, and well-being, and 


WHEREAS, Through this A. F. of L. 
initiative and subsequent activities, the 
U.N. finally agreed to survey this press- 
ing problem, and 


WHEREAS, After years of consid- 
eration of this issue, the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee of the Economic and_ Social 
Council of the U.N. has published a 
highly informative report bearing out 
the indictment made by the A. F. of L 
and the I. C. F. T. U. of slave labor 
as an organic part of the economic 
system behind the Iron Curtain, and 


WHEREAS, This report, though very 
valuable, is far from complete in that 
it does not cover vast areas with huge 
populations suffering severly from 
the spread of slave labor, (Communist 
China), and 


WHEREAS, Though slave labor con- 
tinues to be a most dangerous threat 
to the working and living conditions 
won by organized labor through many 
years of bitter struggle, and 


WHEREAS, With the publication of 
the aforementioned Ad Hoc Committee 
Report, the task of this body is com- 
pleted and the U.N., therefore, no long- 
er has any special agency for dealing 
with this pressing problem, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the Convention 
call upon the United States Govern- 
ment to instruct the American delega- 
tion to the present (Eighth Regular? 
Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly to propose and solicit sup- 
port for the establishment of a Per- 
manent Committee of the General As. 
sembly on Forced Labor which com- 
mittee is to report annually on its find- 
ings and activities in respect to this 
issue, 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


LABOR AND MUTUAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION (M.S.A.) 


Resolution No. 146—By Delegates 
David Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, 
Charles S. Zimmerman, Isidore Nagler, 
Meyer Perlstein, Jennie Matyas, Julius 


Hochman, Louis Nelson, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor was the first labor or- 
ganization in our country to indorse 
and actively support the Marshall 
Plan, and 


WHEREAS, Upon the adoption of the 
Marshall Plan and the subsequent Mu- 
tual Security Administration, the A. F. 
of L. provided these agencies with per- 
sonnel for responsible posts in order 
to help rally world free labor to the 
support of the program for post-war 
economic reconstruction, the improve- 
ment of the conditions and standards 
of the great mass of people, and the 
national security especially of the 
countries of free Europe, and 


WHEREAS, The plan proposed by 
the A. F. of L and C.L.O. in October 
952 for the reorganization of the 
M.S.A. labor offices at home and over- 
seas has to date not been acted upon 
by the Mutual Security Director, and 





WHEREAS, The Labor Advisers in 
both Washington and Paris have re- 
signed, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Convention de- 
clares that henceforth all A. F. of L. 
members still on the staff or in various 
country missions of the M.S.A. are not 
to be considered as representing in 
any way whatsoever the A. F. of L. 
and, furthermore, that the A. F. of L. 
is in no way to be considered respon- 
sible for their activities in executing 
the policies of this federal agency. 


_ Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


SAFEGUARD FREE TRADE 
UNIONS IN GERMANY 


Resolution No. 147—By Delegates 
David Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, 
Charles S. Zimmerman, Isidore Nagler, 
Meyer Perlstein, Jennie Matyas, Julius 
Hochman, Louis Nelson, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, Trade unions—free from 
all government or employer domina- 
tion—are indispensable to the preserva- 
tion and progress of democracy, and 


WHEREAS, The destruction of the 
free trade union movement inevitably 
spells the destruction of political de- 
mocracy and all democratic rights, and 


WHEREAS, In realization of the 
above, all totalitarian movements and 
all other anti-democratic reactionary 
forces always single out the free trade 
unions as their first target for destruc- 
tion, and 


WHEREAS, The experience of Com- 
munist Russia, Fascist Italy, Nazi Ger- 
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many, Falangist Spain, Peronist Argen- 
tina, and more recently Communist 
Czechoslovakia and China tragically 
confirm this truth, and 


WHEREAS, Leading figures of the 
governing party, under pressure of the 
big industrialists who built up the 
Hitler movement and its giant war 
machine, are proposing plans to sub- 
ject the German Federation of Labor 
to direct or indirect state domination, 
and 


WHEREAS, The application of such 
a policy would seriously endanger the 
progress and prospects of democracy in 
rermany and serve to provide fertile 
soil in which the menace of totalitar- 
ian tyranny would again plague the 
German people and hamper their peace- 
ful relations with their democratic 
neighbors, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the A. F. of L. ap- 
peal to all liberty-loving people of 
Germany to defend vigorously the free 
trade unions and other democratic in- 
stitutions, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we stronely urge 
our government to keep in mind that 
there can be no effective democratic 
German contribution to the Furonean 
Defense Community unless German de- 
mocracy has a solid foundation in a 
genuine free trade union movement, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we 
German Federation of Labor’. our 
wholehearted support of their deter- 
mined effort to preserve the free and 
voluntary character of its great or- 
ganization, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we call upon the 
Tnternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions to rally its affiliates to 
the fullest support of the German 
Federation of Labor so that it mav 
serve as an ever more nowerful and 
effective foree for building Germany 
into a unified, prosperous and peaceful 
democracy. 


assure the 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 148—Bv Delegate 
James Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment. 


WHEREAS, The American Federa- 
tion of Tabor nlayed a maior role in 
the establishment of a Federal-State 
vocational education program, and 
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WHEREAS, The maintenance and de- 
velonment of such a program must 
involve 


1. A thorough understanding on 
the part of all interested parties of 
the legal basis within which the pro- 
gram must operate, 


2. A respect for and appreciation 
of the standards of training which 
are an integral part of the philos- 
ophy and practices of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


3. A complete knowledge of the 
social and educational aim of the 
program, as well as of its essential 
characteristics as well as its opera- 
tional practice. 


4. A well-planned practical pro- 
gram of cooperation with the Amer- 
ican labor movement is essential to 
the effective development of the pro- 
gram, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the A. F. of L., in 
convention assembled, that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare be called upon to appoint an over- 
all advisory committee for vocational 
education, on which labor will he ade- 
quately represented bv representatives 
of their choosing, and an additional 
advisory committee of trade and in- 
dustrial education, for the Trade and 
Industrial Education branch of this 
program, and be it further 


RESOLVED. That the Officers of the 
State Federations and of the Citv Cen- 
tral Bodies and of all affiliated na- 
tional and international unions he in- 
formed fully of the aims, purposes, an‘ 
administration of the Federal-State vo- 
cational education program as set forth 
in the charts and exnlanatory matter 
hereto attached and as further inter- 
preted by the committee on vocational 
education of the American Federation 
of Labor, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That definite stens he 
taken to effect workine relationshin 
between the resnonsible State and local 
officers of the American Federation of 
Tahor and State and local representa- 
tives of vocational ednueation and Fed- 
eral, State, and local renresentatives 
coneerned with apprentice training, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we uree resnon- 
sible officers of our trade union move- 
ment to inform the subcommittee on 
vocational edneation of the A. F. of Tu. 
of anv nroblems that have arisen in 
the conduct of the program. 


Referred to Committee on Resolu- 
tions, 
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Seventy-second Annual Convention 


of the 


American Federation of Labor 
1953 


Proceedings 


St. Louis, Missouri, September 22, 1953 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
September 22, 1953. 


The Convention was called to order 
at 9:45 o’clock by President Meany. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: In opening 
this morning's session we will have 
the invocation by Dr. O. Walter Wag- 
ner, Executive Director of the Metro- 
politan Church Federation of Greater 
St. Louis—Dr. Wagner. 


INVOCATION 
(Dr. O. Walter Wagner, Executive 
Director of the Metropolitan Church 
Federation of Greater St. Louis) 


O Eternal God, Father of all man- 
kind, may the time not be distant 
when Labor's long, bitter, heart-break- 
ing struggle for economic security, for 
democratic rights, for basic brother- 
hood, for health and happiness may 
flower forth in a society that puts a 
song in the souls of men. Grant that 
out of Labor's long years of battling 
and bargaining and bettering there 
may come at long last a new apprecia- 
tion for all who use their hands, and 
heads and hearts for the common good. 
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May these Convention days help us 
to communicate to all segments of our 
society the noble roll of the long line 
of laborers. Make us articulate in our 
appreciation for our democracy and 
our daily bread. Help us to keep be- 
fore the minds of men that back of 
our food art Thou and the farmers, the 
dairymen, the draymen and the de- 
livery man; that back of our homes art 
Thou and the masons, the carpenters, 
the bricklayers; that back of our fuel 
art Thou and the miners and mechan- 
ics, and that back of every commodity 
art Thou the Creator, and man the 
craftsman. 


Make us proud of our place in public 
life, that we may add decency and dig- 
nity to all of life. Working with Thou, 
O God, may we never tire of the 
struggle to win the minds and hearts 
and hands of men for a world of 
brotherhood, peace and plenty. 


This is our prayer, O God. Grant 
that we may labor at it faithfully. 
Amen. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair 
recognizes Secretary - Treasurer 
Schnitzler for the reading of communi- 
cations. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Schnitzler read the follow- 
ing messages: 


George Meany, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

On behalf of the National Committee 
for Labor Israel we extend greetings 
and congratulations to your great or- 
ganization and all officers and dele- 
gates to your convention. Labor and 
the nation look hopefully to the con- 
structive action of your Convention. 

JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, 
National Chairman 
ISAAC HAMLIN, 
National Secretary. 


George Meany, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 


On the occasion of the National Con- 
vention would like to express to the 
Delegates the deep appreciation of the 
ARC for the continuing suport mem- 
bers of the American Federation have 
given the ARC blood program which 
contributed not only to meeting blood 
needs in Korea and the national de- 
fense but also to fulfilling our re- 
sponsibilities to the civilian population. 


ROLAND HARRIMAN, 
President ARC, Washington, D.C. 


To All the Officers and Members of the 
Seventy-Second National Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
A. F. of L. Convention Hall, St. Louis. 


Please accept my sincerest greetings 
and warmest wishes for the unlimited 
success of your convention this day 
assembled in the City of St. Louis. 
Your great organization by habitually 
rendering priceless service to those 
who live by toil and by tirelessly and 
patriotically promoting the general 
welfare has made the nation its ever- 
lasting debtor and earned the undying 
gratitude of all mankind. 


It is my fervent hope that every 
fleeting moment of your Convention 
will be rich in both profit and pleasure 
and that prosperity, happiness and 
peace may abide with you all—now 
and forever. 


With the kindest of regards, I am, 
always, faithfully yours, 


M. M. NEELY. 








George Meany, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 


Am taking this means to extend 
greetings and personal best wishes to 
the officers and members of the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Labor. Due largely 
to the vigilance and intelligent efforts 
of your great trade union, the rights 
and privileges of working men and 
women have been preserved, despite 
the reactionary attacks of those who 
seek to destroy the trade labor move- 
ment through constant assaults upon 
the basic civil rights and liberties 
guaranteed to all our people by the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
only effective way to maintain these 
rights, privileges and liberties which 
we as free Americans enjoy is through 
the continued growth and development 

economic and social—of all the people 
of this great country. The American 
Federation of Labor, representing 15 
million working men and women, has 
always been and will continue to be 
in the forefront of this fight for a 
more productive and prosperous United 
States. It is essential to the preser- 
vation of our American way of life to 
carry on a militant and united effort 
toward the achievement of these social 
and economic goals so that our child- 
ren and future generations of Ameri- 
cans will be secure in the enjoyment of 
the blessings of liberty, freedom and 
democracy that are so fundamental to 
the nation’s continued progress and 
development. 


JAMES FE. MURRAY, 
United States Senator from 
Montana. 


George Meany, President, 
William Schnitzler, Sec.-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 


Once more we avail ourselves of op- 
portunity to extend fraternal greetings, 
good wishes and our profound appre- 
ciation to you, the vice presidents and 
the Internationals affiliated with the 
Federation and delegates assembled at 
convention for the generous support 
our national free non-sectarian tuber- 
cular institution received for the past 
45 years. Thereby making it possible 
to care for the men and women af- 
flicted with tuberculosis who came 
from the ranks of labor to our institu- 
tion in their great hour of trial and 
need. We remain with fervent prayer 
that all your undertakings and delib- 
erations will be crowned with success. 

GEORGE RUBIN, Chairman, 
JOSEPH BELSKY, Secretary, 

R. SCHWARTZ, National Supervisor 
Trade Union Committee for the 
Support of the Ex-Patients Tuber- 
cular Home of Denver Colorado, 
Eastern Office, 32 Union Sq., New 
York City. 


George Meany, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 


The Board of Directors of the He- 
brew Immigrant Aid Society joins me 
in greeting your Convention and wish- 
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ing you success in your deliberation. 
The sympathetic interest and support 
of your great organization has always 
been a source of encouragement to 
those who labor in the fields of good 
deeds. 

BEN TOUSTER, President, 

Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society. 


George Meany, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 


Plese remind Convention that Oct. 
4-10 is “National Employ the Physical- 
ly Handicapped Week,” in which AFL 
has taken a leading role. Also, to 
lend full financial and legislative sup- 
port to AFPH program for handi- 
capped, which is AFL’s own program, 
because next session Congress will be 
a tough one requiring more expendi- 
ture of money and time to get results. 
Please extend our thanks to Conven- 
tion for past help and our hopes that 
your meeting will be most pleasant and 
profitable. Personal regards. 

PAUL A. STRACHAN, President, 
American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped. 


American Federation of Labor in 
Convention, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 
Greetings to officers and delegates. 

We just celebrated our 45th anniver- 
sary of Hoboes of America, Inc., 
Knights of the Road, Air and Seven 
Seas, in convention at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Netherland Plaza. We are proud 
to have cooperated and of being of 
some service all these past years and 
will continue to be active during 
Labor’s rugged trip on life’s highway. 
Labor will never detour. We have 
aided in organization work in troubled 
area’s during strikes and _ lock-outs. 
Our membership is at all times at 
your service. 

JEFF DAVIS, King and Emperor, 

SAM BRADLEY, Int. Secretary, 

Knights of the Road. 


Sept. 21, 1953, 4:50 p.m. 
George Meany, Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

In the name of Moroccan people who 
suffer oppression and privation from the 
most elementary democratic and human 
rights we express to you our best wishes 
for the success of your convention and 
organization. We thank you for precious 
support which you have continuously ex- 
tended to Moroccan people in struggle for 
liberty and independence. We hope the 
convention will unequivocally condemn the 
po'icy of force which is followed by 
French colonizers in Moroceo and will 
declare its effective solidarity with our 
people in their strife for regaining their 
right to live to enjoy dem»orratic freedoms 
and particularly trade unions, 

AHMED BALAFREJ, 
Secretary-General Moroccan 
Independence Party. 





DEATH OF SIMON GOMPERS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Simon Gomp- 
ers, brother of Samuel Gompers and 
a member of Sheet Metal Workers 
Local Union No. 39, died in Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 


Burial will be Thursday morning at 
the Riverside Memorial Home, 76th and 
Amsterdam avenue, New York City. 


Simon Gompers is the last remain- 
ing brother of Samuel Gompers. He 
was a lifelong member of the Sheet 
Metal Workers Local No. 39, Norwalk, 
Connecticut and died at an advanced 
age yesterday. 


For the past few years the entire 
world has been looking with a great 
deal of interest to the development of 
a new country in the Near East. The 
Republic of Israel has come into being 
during that time, and we see the pic- 
ture of a people building a new in- 
dustrial country in that agricultural 
section, and all the world looks on 
with interest. We of the trade union 
movement have a great interest, be- 
cause for many, many years the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, its international 
unions and the various central bodies 
throughout the country, have been 
lending aid and encouragement to 
the Israeli Federation of Labor, known 
as the Histadrut, which has played a 
tremendous part in bringing the State 
of Israel into being and is playing a 
tremendous part in the development of 
that country. 


It is with great pleasure that I 
present to you this morning the Ameri- 
can representative of the Israeli Fed- 
eration of Labor, Brother Moshe Bitan, 
for a few words. 


MR. MOSHE BITAN 
(American Representative, Histadrut 
Israeli Federation of Labor) 





President Meany, Secretary-Treasurer 
Schnitzler, Delegates of the Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor: 
It is with pride and a great pleasure 
that I bring today the greetings of 
the Federation of Labor of Israel, His- 
tadrut, to your convention. 


We are proud of the record of friend- 
ship that exists and that has existed 
for so many years between the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Hista- 
drut. We are proud of that record of 
friendship from the days of your de- 
ceased great president, William Green, 
who had been a great friend and sup- 
porter of our cause in difficult and 
struggling days. 


We are very glad that under Presi- 
dent Meany this record of friendship 
has been held up. This friendship is a 
part of friendship that exists or that 
came into existence between the 
American people and the new reborn 


State of Israel, which I might say is 
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maybe one of the oldest and one of 
the youngest nations of this world. 
We believe that this struggle could be 
thought of as similar to that of the 
American people in the early days of 
your independence, because if I might 
say, there are certain similarities in 
our developments, although your coun- 


try is much bigger and richer than 
ours. 
Your country was born and came 


into being by trying to forge homeless 
refugees into a nation, making a mass 
of persecuted, wretched human beings 
into what we call a modern nation and 
state. We have been doing fundament- 
ally the same. 


You also had, in those days to fight 
nature, a nature which is richer than 
ours, I must confess; we have to con- 
quer nature for we are trying to con- 
vert a desert land into a _ habitable 
land. This historical process, as_ I 
said, was very similar to yours. The 
difference is that the process with us 
Las been by force of circumstances 
compressed into a very short stretch 
4f time, ten or fifteen years at the 
utmost. We haven't got centuries. 
We have to perform this task in a 
short stretch of time. In the last five 
and a half years we have seen our 
state double its population. This 
achievement has been done under great 
hardships, but it has been mainly a 
successful operation. 


The main task of absorbing 200,000 
new immigrants who joined us and 
building a modern democracy in the 
Middle East is still ahead of us. We 
have succeeded so far because our 
struggle got support from the outside. 
The support of the world and mainly 
the support of the United States Gov- 
ernment and of the United States peo- 
ple, we believe, has not been an acci- 
dent. It has been an act of justice and 
we hope and we pray it will not remain 
a historical episode. 


There is a particular reason for the 
friendship of the American labor to 
that young State of Israel. The destiny 
of the young State of Israel is largely 
guided by a strong labor movement. 
We do represent half a million mem- 
bers in Israel out of a total population 
of a million and a half. We have or- 
ganized in our Federation of Labor 
about 85% of all organizable workers 
in our country, in agriculture, industry, 
Government service, services and all 
other trades. 


The functions of Histadrut are very 
wide. Apart from our trade union func- 
tion, we have our own health insur- 
ance, we have a very widely developed 
cooperative movement in agriculture, 
in distribution and in various services, 
We have our own housing schemes 
and cultural institutions. But since 
1¥48, since our state came into be- 
ing, we have been faced by a grave 
problem, wnich is of a dual nature. 
We are surrounded by countries where 
power and wealth is held by a mere 
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handful, where the mass of people are 
ignorant, under-nourished, badly 
housed, in one word oppressed. 


But we also have absorbed into our 
country some 300,000 immigrants, Jew- 
ish immigrants from countries of the 
Middle East and Northern Africa who 
have been sometimes living even at a 
lower lever than their former fellow 
citizens. 


We are faced by the danger that 
these new immigrants might tend to 
establish in Israel a replica of that 
society so that we should become simi- 
lar to the countries which are sur- 
rounding us and that the people who 
came into our country from the coun- 
tries surrounding us should establish 
the same type of society in our country. 


The conditions of ignorance and 
poverty and helplessness create ex- 
tremist social and political movements. 
They might create extreme and some- 
times destructive nationalism, they 
might create Communism. Where there 
is no answer to the problem of jobs, 
of food, and of shelter, there an ex- 
tremist movement comes into being. 


We are trying to be a living example, 
I will say a test-case that democracy 
can function and combine the indivi- 
dual freedom we seek with economic 
and social justice in an underdeveloped 
area. This is what we have been try- 
ing to prove to ourselves and to the 
world in the last five years. We have 
opened our labor movement to the new- 
comers five years ago. We have 
launched in that great task with a 
heavy heart. We are today a Federa- 
tion of Labor where two out of the 
three members are newcomers in the 
country, who arrived there in the last 
five and a half years. You will under- 
stand that this is quite a problem in 
the field of organization, but we are 
today glad that we took to that de- 
cision five and a half years ago. We 
are now trying to repeat this course 
in another similar sphere. 


In our country today, we have a 
minority of some hundred and fifty 
thousand Arabs. They lived, until the 
establishment of our. state under 
conditions’ similar to those their 
breihren live in tne surrounding coun- 
tries of the Middle East. We have de- 
cided recently to throw open the doors 


of our trade unions and to organize 
the Arab workers in our country with- 
in the General Federation of Labor. 


After six months of action, I can re- 
port to you that we were successfully 
organizing some sixteen thousand 
A rab workers, mainly industrial 
workers, in our Federation Of Lavor. 
We believe that this is the way to 
prove to the Arab countries that a 
serious bona fide labor movement can 
be created in tnis part of the world. 
We believe that Israel has become a 
testing ground to prove to the world 
that the methods that have been cre- 
ated and applied by Labor in other 
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parts of the world, if adapted to local 
conditions can solve the economic and 
social problems of underdeveloped 
areas and also help create a stable 
modern democracy. 

Therefore we would like you to 
know that there on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, where once great re- 
ligious and ethical ideas have been 
forged, a struggle is occurring for 
something great and important, not 
only to us, but to humanity as a whole. 


This 
terested 


is why we are so much in- 

that you, renresentatives of 
organized lahor of the biggest and 
strongest democracy in the world 
should know and understand us _ he- 
cause we believe that International 
Labor, must share experience and re- 
sponsibility in this world of ours, in 
order to make it a world worth living 
in. 

We have to do that because we be- 
lieve that Labor can largely contribute 
to the understanding and to the solu- 
tion of difficult social and economic 
problems which are the problems of 
our time. Therefore, we believe that 
the friendship that developed hetween 
American and Israeli Labor is not only 
of importance to our small nation, but 
is of great importance to the world as 
a whole. We are proud of this record 
of friendship of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: We would like 
Brother Bitan to convey to the Hista- 
drut, the Israeli Federation of Labor, 
the fraternal greetings and _ sincere 
good wishes of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and in particular of the 
Seeneaten in attendance to this conven- 
ion. 


Now at this time I would ask you 
to give your full attention to the next 


speaker. I think that he will have a 
message that is of extreme importance. 
None of us like to spend too much time 
in reading dry legal decisions. Unfor- 
tunately the welfare of all unions in 
this day and age is bound up a great 
deal in the laws that are written in the 
national legislature and in the various 
states of the union. I feel it is in 
the interest of all of our unions that 
the national officers, the state federa- 
tions and the city central representa- 
tives, the federal labor unions, should 


have as clear a knowledge as it is pos- 


sible for a layman to have of the legal 
pitfalls into which our unions drop 
from time to time. 


Albert Woll is going to make an ad- 
dress in which he is going to point out 
the difficult legal situations in which 
we find ourselves, and I think it is uf 
interest to all our membership to get 
a clear picture of this situation. 


At this time I take a great deal of 
pleasure in presenting to you J. Albert 
Woll, General Counsel, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


J. ALBERT WOLL 


(General Counsel, American Federa- 
tion of Labor) 


President Meany, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Schnitzler, Members of the FExecu- 
tive Council, delegates and friends: For 
a number of years it has been my great 
privilege to appear hefore vou and to 
report to you as General Counsel for 
the American Federation of Labor. On 
each of these occasions I have discus- 
sed those hapenings in the legal field 
I thought would be of particular 
interest and importance to you as 
members and leaders of this great Fed- 
eration. 

This year T should like to talk to you 
about a very serious situation which 
is growing more severe each day and 
which constitutes a real and dangerous 
threat to the continued effectiveness of 
organized labor's efforts to advance 
and further the welfare of those who 
toil. This threat is not publicized as 
extensively, perhaps, as other formid- 
able dangers such as those presented by 
the Taft-Hartley Act, by other federal 
legislation restrictive of labor's rights 
and by the multitudinous and diverse 
state anti-labor laws, but it stalks la- 
bor with the potentiality for destruc- 
tion possessed by these other well 
known dangers. 

T refer to the growing tendency on 
the part of many state courts to ex- 
tend the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes by determinations that certain 
labor objectives are illegal or are con- 
trary to public policy or some other 
equally undefined principle. Too fre- 
quently these determinations appear to 
be based on the particular whim or 
fancy of the individual judge, formed 
largely from his predilections for or 
against labor unions. These diverse 
determinations of individual judges 
concerning public policy and illegal ob- 
jectives, bring to mind an ancient say- 
ing, so well known to lawyers, that 
each equity case was determined by 
“the length of the chancellor's foot.” 
That saying has particular meaning 
today, for in too many of these cases, 
one might well conclude that labor's 
right to engage in various customary 
activities is determined by considera- 
tions no more meritorious or relevant 
than the length of the judge's foot. 


We are in an era where government 
by the judiciary is greatly on the as- 
cendancy, with many lower state 
courts, and sometimes lower federal 
courts gradually and, piece by piece, 
whittling away the rights and liberties 
which labor has won through long 
years of arduous struggle and sacrifice. 
1 intend to enlarge upon this phenom- 
enom today. Before doing so however, 
I believe it would be well to say a 
word about the Taft-Hartley Act and 
these state anti-labor statutes, for they 
have a direct relationship to this sub- 
ject of the expanding field of govern- 
ment by the judiciary. 

We all know about Taft-Hartley. We 
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have suffered under its vicious prohibi- 
tions and restrictions since 1947. We 
have fought it in the courts and before 
the Congress It has been a major 
campaign issue in two Presidential 
elections. Organized labor knew from 
the start, and the general public grad- 
ually became aware of its unfair, bi- 
ased, reactionary, unmoral and, if you 
please, union busting nature, so much 
so that the national administration, 
recently elected, had pledged its revi- 
sion. It appears, however, that there 
are those who would like to see the 
fulfillment of this pledge not only 
trespass on time but encroach upon 
Eternity for we have seen a session of 
Congress come and go, but Taft-Hart- 
ley still remains in its ignoble state, 
unchanged and unrevised. In spite of 
the general awareness of the basic un- 
fairness of this law, there are those 
who not only support it, but even seek 
to extend it. They are so powerful in 
their influence that a major fight re- 
mains to secure just amendments. 
What the immediate future outcome 
will be no one is able to predict with 
any assurance. 3ut this we do know, 
organized labor will never rest so long 
as this Act, with its many base and 
evil provisions, remains the law of the 
land. 





We also are well aware of the mass 
of anti-labor legislation that disgraces 
the statute books of almost thirty-five 
states of the Union. Some of these en- 
actments exceed even Taft-Hartley in 
the destruction of labor’s rights. We 
know, without further elaboration, that 
they also are a serious and vital threat 
to the forward progress of that strug- 
gling, mounting, forceful crusade of 
millions of American workers to better 
their way of life—a crusade that is 
known as the American labor move- 
ment. 


We have seen this threat grow from 
some of the wartime restrictions that 
state legislatures, in moments of emo- 
tional anxiety, placed upon labor. We 
watched it reach a high peak with a 
tidal wave of state anti-labor legisla- 
tion occurring during 1946 and in 1947, 
the year that gave us Taft-Hartley on 
the national scene. During that period 
more than thirty states passed anti- 
labor legislation. 


After 1947, the surge of state anti- 
labor legislation slowed a bit. But 
here and there, a few states kept up 
the legislative assault, writing new 
anti-labor laws on their books. More 
recently, in 1952, Arizona passed an 
anti-picketing law, and in the same 
year Nevada added its name to the list 
of states enacting the so-called “right- 
to-work” laws. Alabama in 1953 be- 
came the fifteenth state to make the 
union shop illegal, and just a short 
while ago Oregon enacted a new labor 
act, imposing, among other things, re- 
strictions on picketing. This Oregon 
Act is already before the courts for 
judicial scrutiny, steps having been 
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taken within this past month to test 
its validity. 


Organized labor has fought the en- 
actment of state anti-labor laws step 
by step, and where these laws have 
been enacted, it has been unceasing in 
its efforts to bring about their repeal 
or revision. Success has crowned its 
efforts on a number of occasions. The 
intensity of this legislative struggle to 
prevent the passage of repressive laws, 
not only on the state but on the federal 
level, and to bring about repeal or re- 
vision when such laws are enacted, has 
been due largely, of course, to the fact 
that these law in and of themselves, 
are destructive of many legitimate 
rights of labor. But also present has 
been the realization that such repres- 
sive laws have contributed greatly to 
the phenomenon I have characterized 
as the expanding field of government 
by the judiciary. 








This phenomenon is perhaps one of 
the most significant in the entire field 
of labor law in recent years. It is 
most significant, I believe, in the area 
of state court litigation, making the 
decisions of the state courts in labor 
cases of increasing importance and 
concern. It is in the field of state 
court litigation that many new and 
important battles are being and will 
have to be fought. 


On the whole, since 1947, there has 
been a noticeable move in the states 
toward a return to the days we thought 
were bygone, when courts issued in- 
junctions against labor unions on the 
flimsiest motion of an employer law- 
yer. It is these restrictive state court 
rulings that are now hobbling and 
hampering, to an increasing degree, our 
rights and, in many cases, undercutting 
our constitutional liberties and our 
fundamental rights to organize. 





A number of state courts, assuming 
perhaps that they had been given a 
“ereen light” by the United States Su- 
preme Court because of the weakening, 
in several decisions by that Court, of 
the peaceful picketing-free speech doc- 
trine, and no doubt encouraged by 
language in other Supreme Court de- 
cisions supporting injunctions against 
picketing for an illegal object or for 
purposes contrary to state policy, ex- 
pressed either legislatively or judi- 
cially, began to find illegality or 
violation of public policy in many situ- 
ations involving customary labor ac- 
tivities. The labor injunction, fallen 
into ill health because of its wide- 
spread abuses, was resuscitated and put 
to working overtime. These state in- 
junctions, have, at times, even invaded 
the field of federal jurisdiction and 
have broken strikes that involved in- 
dustries clearly in interstate commerce. 


Some state courts, in injunction cases 
brought before them, began to make 
their own rules as to what constituted 
an illegal labor objective. When they 
found an objective illegal, and many 
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judicial minds, not thoroughly aware of 
labor’s needs and labor's rights, had 
little difficulty in expanding the scope 
of illegal objects, injunctions were 
quickly issued. The same situation is 
true, of course, in determinations of 
what is contrary to public policy. 
When a labor activity was deemed by 
an individual judge to be against his 
understanding of public policy, the op- 
pressive injunction was issued. 


It is noteworthy that in states where 
there is a strong labor population and 
where members of the legislatures are 
thoroughly aware of labor's strength, 
some of the most restrictive court 
rulings against labor are to be found. 
For example, in New York, and also in 
Michigan, some lower court judges, 
breathing deeply of the Taft-Hartley 
atmosphere, have imposed far greater 
restrictions than the legislatures of 
those States believed justified. 





Some of our most labor restricting 
opinions have come from the lower 
state courts in Michigan, where judges 
have used language that~™would practi- 
cally outlaw all legitimate union ac- 
tivity. One lower court judge went so 
far as to find that there was an illegal 
nation-wide agreement among union 
men not to cross a picket line and that 
such an agreement violated the public 
policy and the anti-trust laws of that 
state. The judge admitted that no 
court in American history had ever 
found a picket line to be part of an 
illegal nation-wide conspiracy, but he 
thought it was time to begin. This 
ruling mind you, came down late in the 
year of 1952—not in 1890. 





This same lower court judge, in a 
1953 decision, issuing an injunction 
against picketing, wrote these words: 
“(Picketing) constitutes a common law 
conspiracy in restraint of trade, whose 
operation can well destroy liberty and 
property, and even make impotent the 
processes of government.” Such a ju- 
dicial assault on the right to strike 
and picket has seldom been made since 
the early days of the common law 
courts in America, when all concerted 
union activities to increase wages were 
thought to be criminal conspiracies. 





In another state a lower court judge 
issued an injunction against picketing 
that, even as the judge admitted, did 
no more than truthfully state the fact 
that a certain employer did not make 
union goods. The picketing was peace- 
fully conducted in the most circum- 
spect manner, with the pickets speak- 
ing to no one who approached. But 
the court said the picket line was an 
“invisible barrier,” and even though 
absolutely truthful in every respect, 
created a misleading impression that 
a strike existed, and therefore the 
picketing must be enjoined. 


In still another state the court issued 
an injunction ordering individual union 
men to cross a picket line against tneir 
will. These men were truck drivers, 
fellow union brothers of workmen on 


strike, and they had refused to make 
deliveries across a picket line to help 
defeat the efforts of men who belonged 
to their own local union. Thus this 
court order would compel union truck- 
ers to become strike breakers under 
pain of dire consequences. 


To illustrate further how state courts 
have taken the concept of illegal objec- 
tive and molded it to fit their own 
conceptions of what labor unions can 
and cannot do, I call your attention to 
a State trial court that recently issued 
an injunction against a Painters’ Dis- 
trict Council, forbidding the painters 
from even bargaining over whether or 
not paint rollers should or should not 
be used on their projects. 


State court injunctions have become 
broader and more restrictive. Some of 
them have gone so far that it brings 
to mind a ridiculous situation, so well 
known in the annals of labor law, the 
famous case of the West Virginia bar- 
ber whose customers were union men 
on strike. The barber was brought 
into court and convicted for contempt 
merely because he put a sign in his 
barbershop window stating that no 
scabs were welcome. The judge found 
him in criminal violation of an injunc- 
tion which restrained all the world 
from assisting the strikers in any way. 


A few courts have not been slow tv 
apply old common law concepts appli- 
cable to fields far removed from labor 
relations, with the result of hamstring- 
ing legitimate labor activity. One not- 
able and very important example of 
this, which particularly affects the 
Teamsters’ Union, involves invoking 
old common law rules regarding the 
duty of common carriers to carry 
freight and merchandise From this 
there has recently evolved a_ theory 
that strikes and picketing, which in- 
terfere with this alleged common law 
duty of common law carriers to carry 
goods for any and all customers, re- 
gardless of whether the customers are 
engaged in labor disputes, can be en- 
joined, and that common carriers whose 
employees respect picket lines can be 
held liable in damages for their fail- 
ure to deliver goods to struck em- 
ployers. The threat to picket lines is 
apparent, as is the tremendous weapon 
this view would give to employers in 
their attempt to shackle union activ- 
ities. 





Besides invoking this old common 
law rule to prohibit legitimate labor 
activities, employer lawyers have seized 
upon ancient and sometimes all but 
forgotten statutes in fields far re- 
moved from labor, and, in some instan- 
ces, have prevailed upon state court 
judges to apply such ancient legisla- 
tion so as to outlaw and enjoin here- 
tofore lawful union activities. A 
favorite device in this respect has been 
the use of old anti-monopoly and anti- 
conspiracy laws, which in the past, 
were intended solely to curb the mo- 
nopolistic practices of business. 
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A line of attack increasingly used by 
many employer lawyers, is that of in- 
voking existing anti-labor laws in the 
state and urging a construction and 
application far beyond the original in- 
tendment of the legislature and also 
beyond what a literal reading of the 
statute would indicate. The Brown & 
Root case, in Texas, to which I referred 
at some length in addressing this con- 
vention last year, is a classic example 
of this strategy. There, an entire 
group of recently enacted Texas anti- 
labor laws were invoked, to the end 
and with the direct result, of tying up 
the entire Texas labor movement in 
the building trades field, by prelimin- 
ary injunctions which took a year and 
a half to get corrected in the appellate 
courts. Certainly, it was never dream- 
ed, when laws, even as nefarious as 
the Texas laws, were passed, 'that they 
could be extended to enjoin virtually 
all labor activity of whatever nature 
throughout an entire state. 


Finally another weapon I shall men- 
tion, which employer lawyers have in- 
voked against organized labor, has 
been the inducement of some state 
judges to apply the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, particularly where 
there are no state anti-labor laws or 
where such laws are insufficient to 
warrant judicial action. Although the 
legislative history of this Act, as well 
as its own terms, indicate clearly that 
only the National Labor’ Relations 
Board and the federal courts have 
jurisdiction to interpret and apply 
Taft-Hartley, nevertheless numerous 
state judges have undertaken, on their 
own, to construe and interpret the 
many and complex provisions of that 
Act, to labor’s frustration and damage. 
Needless to say, many of these de- 
cisions interpret the Taft-Hartley re- 
strictions more strictly than has the 
National Labor Relations Board or any 
federal court. The case of organiza- 
tional picketing affords a good ex- 
ample. The National Labor Relations 
Board has held, and these rulings have 
not been disturbed by reviewing courts, 
that picketing for organizational pur- 
poses, even in the absence of a major- 
ity or even where there are only a few 
union members in the plant being 
picketed, is permissible under Taft- 
Hartley. Several state courts have, 
however, adopted an exactly opposite 
construction of Taft-Hartley, and ap- 
plying Taft-Hartley provisions, as so 
construed, have enjoined, under threat 
of punitive measures, activities actual- 
ly legal under that law. 


Time has permitted me to give you 
only a very few examples where in- 
junctive decrees have been issued on 
one or another of the judicial theories 
or concepts I have mentioned. There 
are many others, and no doubt the very 
able labor lawyers on the firing line 
in the field, who have accomplished, 
against sometimes overwhelming odds, 
a great measure of success and have 
prevented a virtual inundation of in- 
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junctions, by reason of their very ex- 
cellent and praise-worthy efforts in 
your behalf, are familiar with many 
more. 


But further examples, I know are 
unnecessary. That this danger to or- 
ganized labor, of which I speak, is real; 
that it is serious and that it must be 
met with every weapon available to 
us within the constitutional framework 
of our Government, is clearly evident. 
Because of that knowledge the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has been em- 
ploying and is now employing every 
means within its power to overcome 
this particular threat. That is one of 
the reasons why it has fought on the 
local, as well as the national level, 
with such adamant intensity, the pas- 
sage of repressive state and federal 
legislation and has been so unrelenting 
in its efforts to repeal or revise such 
legislation when passed. In so doing, 
it is aware that repressive legislation, 
not only proscribes labor’s rights 
directly, but that it furnishes the op- 
portunity for further and greater re- 
pression by administrative bodies and 
courts, when called upon to interpret 
or apply such laws. 

That is one of the reasons also why 
it has pursued its political activities 
with resolution and tenacity, and why, 
as stated by President Meany in that 
most dynamic and eloquent address of 
his yesterday, we must intensify these 
activities on the national and local 
levels. And in doing so it will be well 
to remember on the local level, that an 
aroused and informed electorate can 
and will remove judges, who consis- 
tently find illegality in labor objec- 
lives where none exists, and can and 
will, replace them with judges who 
have enough knowledge of labor's 
background and labor's struggles not 
to assume that all of its activities are 
illegal objects or violate public policy. 

We must and will, of course, con- 
tinue to be unceasing in our efforts to 
uphold and advance the rights of labor 
in the courts and to prevent the render- 
ing of unjust and restrictive decisions. 
Only by the exertion of our maximum 
capabilities in this field, in the legis- 
lative and political fields and in otuer 
vital fields where battles in labor's 
cause are fought, can we hope to at- 
tain and protect, for the millions of 
men and women we serve, the full en- 
joyment of all of those rights to which 
they are entitled, as workers and as 
creatures of Almighty God. 


The task ahead is a difficult one— 
but far from insurmountable. The par- 
ticular threat discussed today is not 
new to the American Federation of La- 
bor. It has faced this problem and 
has come to grips with it in the years 
gone by. We know it can and will be 
overcome now, as it has been in the 
past, provided only that we continue to 
meet it with our combined strength 
and unconquerable determination. This, 
I know, will be done, for we know that 
the cause of labor is just. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: I am sure all of 
the delegates appreciate that very fine 
and instructive address on one of our 
most difficult problems. 


At this time I wish to present to 
you for a few remarks someone who 
is very well known in this part of the 
world, a very gracious lady who has 
held many honors in this great labor 
movement in this city. She has been 
a delegate to the central body for the 
past twenty-eight years, vice-chairman 
of that body and acting President of 


the central body at one time. She is 
known as the “Mother Jones” of St. 
Louis. She has played a part in the 


International Typographical Union for 
the past fifty years, and it is with 
great pleasure that I present to you 
at this time Mrs. Mary Ryder. 


MRS. MARY RYDER 


President Meany, delegates to the 
great American Federation of Labor, 
ladies and gentlemen: First I bring 
you the greetings of the Missouri Fed- 
eration of Women’s Auxiliaries, as well 
as the St. Louis Joint Council of Wom- 
en’s Auxiliaries of St. Louis. 


I am deeply grateful for the priv- 
ilege and honor of addressing you this 
morning on a subject in behalf of 
which I personally have been crusad- 
ing among you for more than thirty 
years. It is a subject that ought to 
interest you men because it is about 
women. 


I would like to talk to you briefly, if 
I may, and I[ hope 1 can close my ar- 
gument just as grimly and fiercely 
and emphatically as the Negro man 
who was at a church meeting where a 
curious member of the congregation 
wanted to know “What was this thing, 
the widow’s mite?” 


He was interested in the widow’s 
mite. So he got up and he asked the 
pastor, “What was it, these widows’ 
mites?” The pastor kicked the ques- 
tion around for a little bit and sud- 
denly a Negro woman got up and said, 
“What you all talking about anyhow, 
what you mean about widow’s mite, 
widows do, there ain’t no might about 
it, we does.” 


I only hope I can close my argument 
just as grimly as that. However, I do 
want to talk to you because, brothers, 
I've got news for you. he statistics 
of this country prove that women out- 
number you. The medical history of 
the country proves that they outlive 
you, the political analysis of the coun- 
try proves that they outvote you. The 
financial history of the country proves 
that the corporate wealth of this coun- 
try is now in the control and the hands 
of women, und so they outsmart you. 
The Secretary of the Treasury says 


you men get your faces on the money, 
but the women get their hands on it. 
It is about that power that I want to 
talk to you this morning. 


We women 


are not as dumb as you think we are. 
We recognize that you have two very 
important Departments in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and we have 
been nonplussed by your attitude. We 
have been profoundly impressed by 
the wisdom in the reports of the Exec- 
utive Council of this great bodv. We 
know that if this government listened 
to the policies and the recommenda- 
tions of the American Federation of 


Labor and its Executive Council this 
world would not be faced with the 
foreign or domestic problems that it 


is today. We recognize that. 


We also recognize that you have two 
great departments, and your first is 
your economic weapon in the hands of 
the Union Label Trades and Service 
Department. That Department is your 
security council. It is your atomic 
energy. But you are not training or 
supervising or directing in any great 
fashion those who hold that great 
power. T have always said that you 
remind me of Niagara Falls, that great 
piece of God’s handiwork that has la- 
bored out its power for centuries until 
one day they made a scientific study 
of that power and today if you go 
there there is a powerhouse at the foot 
of the falls and you all know the story. 
It is furnishing light, heat and power 
to a'l of the nearby cities because 
they learned how to develop the force 
that it possessed. 


Now you possess a weapon, but you 
place the major portion of it of course 
in the hands of women, because the 
advertising clubs of the country say 
that 85 percent of all the money that 
is spent in the United States is spent 
by women, and we who know the rank 
and file know that we can go that ten 
percent better. The average rank and 
file member of labor doesn’t have the 
time or inclination to spend his money, 
and 95 percent of that power passes 
into the hands of women who are re- 
ceiving very little training, very little 
education, very little direction, only 
what they receive of course in that 
one Department that is limited be- 
cause of finances, and we can’t combat 
the great forces that are organizing 
women, 


I want to tell you gentlemen 18,000,- 
000 women went to the polls last fall 
and dealt you a solar plexus blow be- 
cause they were not informed. You 
know the foes of labor as well as I do. 
I don’t need to name them this morn- 
ing. They have been organizing subsi- 
dies and propagandizing the American 
women until thir minds are indoctrin- 
ated and infiltrated until we witness 
the horrible example of women going 
into legislative bodies talking against 
such welfare measures as health mea- 
sures and housing measures, 


We are witnessing them seizing such 
little women’s organizations as the 
P.T.A. They go out today and talk 
against the much needed American 
way of life—good housing and the 
things you are fighting for. And when 
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we see women whose maternal in- 
stincts ought to make them the great- 
est crusaders for all of these welfare 
measures, we realize how far our foes 
have gone in capturing the minds of 
the American women. 

It was 33 years ago last August that 
the new and significant role of becom- 
ing citizens and voting was placed in 
the hands of women. It gave them a 
great power, and since that time civic, 
fraternal and liberal forces have cap- 
tured the women. And what have we 





done—we have sat idly by. Oh, yes, 
we have some auxiliaries that bear 
the names of some of the most hon- 


ored unions in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. But what happens? 
After you give them that name, these 
poor women develop into social clubs, 
because there is no program. They are 
not being taught much about the polit- 
ical science of this country. They are 
so busy with pie socials and card 
parties and raffles to keep themselves 
alive that they don’t have time to take 
up the momentous questions facing us 
today. 

This is neither the time nor the place 
for me to tell you the hard road we 
have had to travel in trying to sell 
you the idea of this great power you 
have placed in the hands of your wom- 
en and they do not use it. 


It reminds me of my favorite little 
story of the woman who took a course 
in First Aid and in Life Saving with 
the Red Cross, and going home from 
one of her meetings one day she saw 
a man lying prone on his face in the 
street. She thought this was a rare 
chance to apply her technique and her 
knowledge. She rushed over and got 
out her little kit to give first aid to 
her victim. The man came to life and 
he said, ‘“‘Look, lady, I am trying to 
hold a lantern down the manhole for 
this man who is trying to work. I don’t 
know what you are trying to do, but 
whatever it is, this is no time and 
place for it.” 

This is no time or place for me to 
go over the ground of the hard work 
of the few valiant and courageous 
women who have organized them- 
selves into union label leagues as well 
as auxiliaries. 

But I want to say to you that head- 
ing up both Departments that hold 
your power, you find one in the hands 
of Raymond Leheney, a fine young man 
who understands and who has his fin- 
ger on the pulse of public relations in 
this country in the most magnificent 
manner we have ever had the pleasure 
and privilege of seeing it done. 





You also have another gift to this 
labor movement in James McDevitt, 
who is handling the political situa- 
tion. But unfortunately neither of 


these men are financed in such a way 
that they can take up this task of cap- 
turing us women, because, gentlemen, 
it is going to be a slow job. We are 
out in Mothers’ Clubs, Parent-Teacher 
organizations, Garden Clubs, Business 


and Professional Women’s Clubs—we 
are everywhere but where we do be- 
long—to you, and at your side. 

We recognize our weakness, we rec- 
ognize your physical superiority over 
us, and we realize that most of our 
support must come through you. We 
have never had the notion that we be- 
long anywhere but right by your side, 
working with you, and for you. 

But we do warn you that if some- 
thing is not done to recover and to 
recapture the women to the American 
way of life, then you must face. the 
consequences, ; 

We are trying to teach your women 
where they get their deep freezes, 
their televisions, their washing ma- 
chines, their radios, their good homes, 
their good food, their good clothing, 
their opportunities of education and of 
travel and of leisure. We are trying 
to show them that it is you that have 
made the greatest contribution to that 
American way of life, it is you who 
have stemmed the tide of Communism 
in this country, and it is you, of course, 
who mean more to them than any other 
allegiance they can form. 

We are also trying to fill them with 
a great sense of pride and patriotism 
that is to be found in your history, 
because all over this country lay the 


bruised and battered bodies of men 
and women who have died for this 
cause, our unsung heroes. We have 
always recognized that you are con- 


ducting a relentless cold war with big 
business in this country, in order that 
we may have this American way of 
life. 

So may God bless you and keep you 
and save you and protect you, not only 


for the workers of America, but for 
America itself. 
Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I am sure that 
we all appreciate this most instruct- 
ive and intelligent analysis of the im- 
portance of women in the economic 
and political scheme of thines, and I 
am sure every one here will give a 
good deal of thought to the words and 
advice of Mrs. Mary Rvder insofar as 
the political picture which we face is 


concerned. I don’t think we could 
have heard anything more important 
or that we will hear anything more 
important after this convention. It 


points up the fact that we need more 
and more intelligent, constructive, de- 
termined political activity if we are 
going to carry out the prime objective 


for which we are organized, and I 
want to thank Mrs. Ryder on behalf 
of the delegates here assembled for 


her very fine and constructive address 
this morning. 
I am 


now going to present 
for a 


L to you 
few moments a 


European trade 


unionist, a dock worker from Marseil- 
les, General Secretary of the Mediter- 
reneon Committee of the International 

fizhter for 
unionism, a 


Federation. a 
free trade 


Transport 
democratic 
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worker who spent two years and eight 
months in a Nazi concentration camp, 
came back after the war to his home 
city and found the trade union move- 
ment that he and those associated with 
him had built up completely in the 
hands of the Communists; a worker 
who accepted that situation, faced up 
to it and took the movement away 
from the Communists, a representative 
of French labor who made it possible 
for the shipment of American arms 
under the NATO Pact to France and 
the European nations allied with us, 
who made it possible for the shipment 
of French arms to Indo-China, a real 
patriot and a courageous, constructive 
fighting trade union leader represent- 
ing the dock workers of Marseilles, 
and representing the Mediterranean 
Committee of the International Trans- 
port Federation. He will speak to you 
a few moments in French, Secretarv 
Schnitzler will read a translation of 
his remarks. 

I take great pleasure in_ presenting 
to you Brother Pierre Ferri-Pesani. 

(Delegate Pierre Ferri-Pesani ad- 
dressed the convention in French after 
which Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler 
read the translation.) 


MR. PIERRE FERRI-PESANI 


(General Secretary of the Mediter- 


ranean Committee of the International 
Transport Federation) 


Mr. Chairman: [I should first of all 
like to express not only my own thanks 
but also those of the Force Ouvriere 
Seamen and Longshoremen’s Federa- 
tion and the Mediterranean Committee 
for the sympathetic understanding 
which has always been extended to us 
by the American Federation of Labor. 
We are glad to contribute what we can 
to the arduous fight you are making 
to protect individual human rights— 
the fight which is raising to world- 
wide proportions your accomplishments 
on behalf of American workers. 


Noting the impressive progress of 
the A. F. of L., the free labor forces 
of the entire worid have been encour- 
aged to persevere in the common 
struggle. In the face of great diffi- 
culties, they ascertain that the highly 
idealistic tasks undertaken are in line 
with the demands of far-seeing real- 
ism. You are proving that the union 
of workers of a vast country, can be 
established in freedom and that their 
economic and social advancement does 
not result from doctrines of hatred or 
a departure from p.ain common sense. 
You have given us actual proof of la- 
bor’s call to sound organization and 
equitable administration with an ever- 
increasing Knowledge of the general 
interest of man considered collectively, 
with an ever-deeper feeling for the 


fundamental needs of man considered 
individually. It is this firmly sustained 
and remarkable balance between the 
variable requirements of evolving so- 
cieties and the permanent needs of the 
individual conscience which demon- 
strates that the American labor move- 
ment, among all others, has reached 
maturity and is fully justified in de- 
manding the greatest responsibilities. 
If we had to sum up in one word the 
opinions that its successes suggest, I 
would say that its power and prestige 
are stamped with the seal of good 
faith and an exact consistency between 
word and deed, intention and accom- 
plishment. 

In the old world, unfortunately, 
there has been an all too frequent 
cleavage between mental activity and 
daily life. Because of this our groups 
have bogged down in contradictions, 
reticences, and bad faith. Thus, a fer- 
tile -ground has been provided to a 
propaganda of disintegration. In this 
manner can be explained the relative 
success of the Communists, whose 
tested technique exploits our intellect- 
ual incoherence of which some boast 
as being the sign of superior intelli- 
gence. 

I am not going to mention events 
which are known to all and which have 
a bearing on the labor movement with 
regard to both the trade and area 
which T represent. But you may be 
interested in the oninions of a trade 
unionist whose country plays a rather 
important role in European and world 
politics, although this role is some- 
times negative. 

No one can conceal the fact that in 
spite of a basically sound economy, in 
spite of a geographical and historical 
position which shows clearly where its 
national interests lie, France has not 
managed to elaborate a policy. Per- 
haps the present drama stems from an 
excessive liking for general ideas and 
a sort of congenital incapability of 
uniting words and action. Too often 
our fleeting intentions arise from ap- 
parently necessary conclusions arrived 
at through dialectic, and are either 
neutralized by other arguments or held 
in check by hard cold facts. The ob- 
server sees a clearer and clearer split 
between those who on the one hand in 
one way or another represent the 
country and on the other hand the 
population, which is concerned with 
everyday living. The former evolves 
in a world completely outside that of 
the producers and consumers, on the 
basis of principles the validity of 
which has been neither confirmed nor 
refuted by any accepted experiment; 
the latter act without woYrrying about 
doctrines whose practical inconsisten- 
cies they know. The public falls into 
a political inertia, and _ professional 
tasks are carried out in complete 
ignorance of their national or interna- 
tional implications. Through an in- 
stinct of self-preservation, each one 
tights to hold and eventually to in- 
crease what he has, but this through a 














simple juxtaposition of new elements 
of well-being with an almost patholog- 
ical dread of progress through substi- 
tution or change which would require 
a profound and extensive program of 


action, and consequently a_ general 
understanding of problems and a suffi- 
cient confidence in himself and others. 


France tends to stagnate in empty 
quarrels, where vain words play the 
basic role, or else she is torn by in- 
soluble conflicts between threatened 
self-interests. Individual recrimina- 
tions against everybody else and the 
resultant atmosphere of widespréad 
discontent render the nation powerless 


and might cause the worst. It is on 
facts such as these that Communist 
hopes are founded. Past masters in 


the play of ideas, they paralyze many 
of those whom Europe strangely terms 
“intellectuals” while their inhuman 
realism is discovering and exploiting 
all slogans inspired elementary im- 
pulses. 

A specific threat such as the world 
experienced in 1947 was to shatter the 
fatal inertia of the majority of the 
French. Both outside and inside the 
country the danger was clear and im- 
minent. Marshall aid, which reduced 
the economic and financial hardships 
resulting from the war and the Occu- 
pation, and especially the sense of 
security produced by the American de- 
cision to halt the advance of totali- 
tarian Russia gave rise to a will for 
self-defense. They also brought a tem- 
porary halt to the progress of disinte- 
gration which was being fanned by the 
Communist parties of Europe. 


It is to American intervention that 
we owe the recovery now evident in 
the free world. If that intervention 
was not in every case the immediate 
cause, it was at least the condition 
eee to making that recovery pos- 
sible. 


It is impossible to tell what the 
French labor movement would have 
become after 1948 had it not been for 
the unconditional and constant backing 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
It is difficult to believe that an iso- 
lated movement, trying to build itself 
up in a country dominated by the 
monstrous Communist machine, could 
have attained any permanence or in- 
fluence. It is difficult to believe that 
any such movement could have escaped 
the alternative of embryonic existence 
or loss of independence without any 
substantial and long-term labor back- 
ing. 

Even those groups or fractions of 
the free labor movement which have 
not been directly henefited by Amer- 
ican solidarity could not with good 
faith deny the indirect advantages 
gained through the weakenine of the 
common enemy as the over-all result 
of your action. 

In any case, the maritime and long- 
shoremen’s unions that I have the 
honor of representing would not have 
been able to carry on their struggle 
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with any chance of success. In stating 
this clearly, I wish not so much to 
repeat the gratitude of the free seamen 
and longshoremen as to show the vir- 
tues of close cooperation among trade 
unionists who have established a com- 
munity of views and freely arrived-at 
decisions. 


In addition, I have another more seri- 
ous reason to go over evidence that 
may seem unnecessary to you. During 
the past year and more, American la- 
bor has had a perfect right to be dis- 
concerted by gestures which have often 
involved responsible public figures, 
such as the dropping or condemnation 
of French initiatives the moment 
America adopts them—I am thinking 
of the European army—the brazen in- 
difference of those between the two 
“blocs” the moment the American 
“bloc” girds itself for our defense; an 
over-developed national] touchiness, 
which dves not keep our more embit- 
tered nationals from mixing into your 
electoral campaigns or thouchtlessly 
criticizing your internal legislation as 
in the case of the McCarran Act, or 
carelessly condemning the decisions of 
your courts. Some take up with hardly 
any change, the absurd calumnies fabh- 
ricated by our common enemies, lies 
which are often hurled at themselves. 
Others seek to hide. as if by modesty, 
the aid they beg and receive from you 
as if it were a shameful object. You 
would be justified in believing that 
Communist propaganda had hopelessly 
warped the judgment of a people which 
is permeable to anti-American senti- 
ment. But this would be an inexact 
generalization. and in reaction against 
such a false idea, it is my duty to state 
the profound seriousness with which 
the large majority of militants regard 
the near as well as the far past, in 
such a way, that American friendship, 
which has saved us twice in the past 
and guarantees our freedom in the 
present, may never be forgotten. 


Between 1948 and 1951 the job of the 
Mediterranean seamen’'s and loneshore- 
men’s unions was hard but simple. The 


policy and the tactics of a familiar 
opponent were clearly evident on all 
levels. We could sight him without 


difficulty and devote all our strength 
to fighting him without waste of en- 
ergy. Our job was to counteract Sov- 
iet diplomacy in our field and to spread 


and uphold the idea of the economic, 
political, and military unification of 
Western Europe. Tt was to work 


toward a mutual understanding of the 
non-Communists, toward the coordina- 
tion of their forces in the main com- 
mon drive, toward a lessening of their 
divergencies on secondary problems. 
More especially, it was to liberate the 
merchant marine and the ports from 
the dictatorial Communist organization. 
This duty was all the more clear since 
the troop transports for Indochina and 
Korea and the shipments of Atlantic 


Pact armaments were pushing the 
Communists_ into feverish efforts at 
disorganization. 
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Governmental and administrative in- 
ertia was shaken, and the employers’ 
indifference troubled. Even though 
our organizations did not always find 
active cooperation among the non- 
Communists, they at least benefited by 
an almost universal approval which re- 
moved the risk of diversion. 

The game was rapidly won. Just 
when Moscow was ever more impa- 
tiently demanding that its agents stage 
a campaign which would spread from 
the Mediterranean ports to the North 
Sea and the Baltic, the Communists, 
who had been all-powerful a little 
earlier, were incapable of provoking 
incidents and soon gave up the attempt. 


I shall not say that all the credit for 
this success should be attributed to us. 
Only miracle-workers—which we are 
not-—could have done without generally 
favorable conditions and numerous 
spontaneous or organized expressions 
of aid. But during this period, with 
the support of the LT.F. whose reso- 
lutions we put into effect, and with the 
effective and constant participation of 
your delegate in kurope, Irving Brown, 
to whom I wish to offer the most 
merited homage, our unions found 
themselves all alone in the maritime 
field of the Greco-Latin countries in 
taking on the risks and responsibilities 
that nobody would have disputed in 
case of failure. 


Later, much later, it became fashion- 
able in various sectors tu seem con- 
cerned with little-known matters and 
to claim credit for amateurisn inter- 
ventions, or to rise up in scorn of some 
action which could hardly be seen 
through the warped eye of prejudice. 
I would not even mention these ridicu- 
lous intrusions if they were not re- 
lated to more general facts which 
reveal a certain weakening of the anti- 
Cominform front, a degeneration in the 
over-all organization of democratic 
defense. 


As the visible power of the Com- 
munists progressively weakened and as 
the threat of Stalinist imperialism 
grew dimmer in the eyes of superficial 
observers, there was a Slackening in 
French public opinion. Those of in- 
constant democratic faith dug up old 
slogans to question the lawfulness of 
the active defense of the free world. 
Nostalgic longing called for a return 
to childhood world where one felt one 
understood everything because one's 
idea of the world was in proportion to 
one’s ability to understand. Some of 
the most important political and labor 
leaders warped their line of thought 
far enough to deny the Communists 
absolute will to destroy our world 
proved by the unchanging theory and 
permanent practice of the Communists, 
and to turn their forces either against 
imaginary adversaries or against those 
who differed from them only in slight 
nuances of interest or doctrine. 


Often enough we have heard a slogan 


which is the source of innumerable 
sophisms and which is an outward 


sign of either hypocritical cleverness 
or thorough stupidity. This slogan is: 
“Anti-Communism is not a policy.” 

Active, systematic resistance to a 
mortal evil, which is both invader and 
invading, is certainly not a policy; but 
no policy is conceivable which would 
not organize the defense of its suc- 
cessive accomplishments. Man's mis- 
sion, and therefore his policy, is not 
to devote himself to the defense of 
frontiers, nor to the fight against 
crime, nor to periodic vaccinations. 
But no nation thinks of abolishing its 
army, its police force, or its anti- 
toxins. 

To use this slogan, one must either 
be Communist or consider lightly a 
cCnange that would destroy the auton- 
omy of the human individual. One 
must be insensitive to the totalitarian 
fact, to the diabolical invading of all 
Shelters and minds and souls by the 
State. One must be deaf and blind to 
the spectacle of the immeasurable suf- 
fering of millions of men oppressed by 
excessive production quotas, tortured 
in prisons and left bereft of their hu- 
man characteristics in concentration 
camps. These people obsessed by ab- 
stract ideas look upon the moanings of 
their contemporaries as the prelude to 
“joyful tomorrows,” but the trade un- 
ionist, bound to the living present 
rather than to the future, can not 
rightly dodge the obligations dictated 
by common sense. 

It is a fact, however, that some—for 
reasons nut difficult to understand— 
pretend to regard Communism as 
nothing but one ideology among many 
others. They argue for “neutrality” be- 
tween the two “blocs” and sometime 
show a marked indulgence for the one 
which they would like, in spite of all 
experiences, to hold in an absurd ideo- 
logical kinship. 

The free French labor movement, 
which was reiatively homogeneous 
from a defensive point of view during 
the first years of its re-establishment, 
has not been able to protect itself 
from insidious contamination. Its 
break-up and its resultant weakness 
allowed for example the _ principal 
theme of C.G.T.K. policy—unity of ac- 
tion—which was still inconceivable in 
F.O. ranks in 1951, to gain some adepts 
in 1952 and innumerable dupes in 1953, 
while the Christian labor movement 
extols it as the normal form for mak- 
ing labor demands. 


The death of Stalin and the imme- 
diate policy adopted by his successors 
were to accelerate the growth of this 
French tendency, which had _ been 
strengthened by the lack of govern- 
mental stability and the indiscriminate 
—om among the political par- 
ties. 


Under these new conditions, our 
friends cf the Seamen's and Long- 
shoremen's Federation could not hold 
to their original decisions. Between 
1948 and 1952, taking into account the 
relative community of views of the 
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Atlantic nations and the very relative 
political unity of European democratic 
forces, it was normal to admit a kind 
of state of emergency that excluded 
all secondary considerations. Every- 
thing was deferred to the vital problem 
of the defense of the free world. It 
was normal for us to reject any activ- 
ity that did not contribute to weaken- 
ing the Cominform machine. Thus, we 
refused to satisfy the desire which is 
widespread in our circles to discuss 
and, as arm-chair strategists, find so- 
lutions to all problems. We consid- 
ered the structure of the democratic 
world as a given whole which we could 
not criticize without risk of increasing 
the confusion to the advantage of the 
Communists. In that period and spirit, 
it was not really difficult to interpret 
events correctly to discover the exact 
place where our modest work would 
not be useless. 

Today, things have become compli- 
cated in proportion to the ability of 
changing Russian policy to deceive 
the innocent or to furnish the pious 
hypocrites of pacifism with seeming- 
ly serious arguments. An inextricable 
network of particularisms is spreading 
through the fabric of our supposedly 
regained security. This period, which 
might have seen the liquidation of all 
threat of war, now runs the risk, 
through the inconsistency of certain 
democratic forces of witnessing the 
weakening of our over-all defensive 
system and the strengthening of the 
means of aggression of a new Stalin 
who will have had time to get a new 
grasp on his dictatorship. 

The conscious or unconscious allies 
of communism are too numerous to be 
ignored without making a serious mis- 
take. But it is clear that the means 
of any action to be planned—means 
which relate especially to propaganda 
—will require a specially designed or- 
ganization. 

Can one reasonably put up with 
existing means or attempt to render 
useful the ammunition from the tradi- 
tional arsenal by making a few super- 
ficial adjustments? Or will it be nec- 
essary to carry through profound 
reforms and important innovations? 


This is not the place to analyze such 
delicate questions, and I shall limit 
myself to saying only a few words 
about certain aspects of the French 
labor movement, 

It is impossible to remake the past. 
In spite of apparently similar term- 
inology, the American and French la- 
bor movements are of different types. 
The latter was paradoxically based on 
a contradiction, but a contradiction so 
well accepted that it did not even 
seem to be one, between theory and 
practice. The classic anarchistiec doc- 
trine pretended to ignore political 
parties and the State and to reject all 
dogmas, whether religious, philosoph- 
ical, or political, and thus to be a uni- 
versal organization of workers. In 
fact, it retained the core of Marxist 
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doctrine, and this contradiction will 
explain the multiplicity of schools and 
Trade Union Confederation. Practical 
trade unionism, which is the only gen- 
uine one, includes this doctrine in its 
statements, but save for insignificant 
exceptions attains its goals only by 
pressing demands upon the govern- 
ment for more help in the public sec- 
tor, such as Social Security, employ- 
ment offices, ete. This trade unionism 
has become neither the veritable man- 
ager of workers’ interests nor the ad- 
ministrator of social institutions. It 
is almost exclusively now an _ instru- 
ment for expressing labor demands 
without assuming real responsibilities. 

This is the cause of its basic weak- 
ness, of the precariousness of its in- 
fluence over the workers, of its crum- 
bling, of its inferiority to the Com- 
munists in a field where the only rule 
for success seems to be the outbidding 
of competitors. That is the explana- 
tion of its anemia. Its relations with 
the workers have not been built up 
through a solid common endeavor but 
through spasmodie shocks. Because of 
a lack of the logical bonds—common 
interests to manage together—there is 
a desperate over-use of outmoded ver- 
balism, the desiccated remains of a 
childish ideology, in an attempt to 
create an illusory sentimental or mys- 
tical bond. 

That is the most certain reason for 
the public’s scorn of a labor movement 
which refuses to take on real respon- 
sibilities, and for the political parties’ 
will to subordinate trade unions to 
themselves. The inferior position of 
the unions within the nation suits the 
employers. 

These facts and many others which 
there is no time to mention here will 
doubtless give you an idea of the rea- 
sons which cause many French trade 
unionists to reflect upon the problem 
of building a labor movement on en- 
tirely new basis. If one could elim- 
inate archaic and useless doctrines, 
destroy the verbal idols which are 
shared by the Communists, with their 
difference that the latter are never 
fooled by them, it would make possi- 
ble a wide regrouping of labor forces 
and prepare French labor to escape 
from its backward position and join 
the advanced movements of the mod- 
ern world. 








The strikes in August raise compli- 
cated problems which I shall not 
touch upon here. However, some ma- 
jor contradictions impress those who 
are the least informed. The vigilance 
of the Communists and the very nature 
of the situation turned this strike for 
higher wages, whether spontaneous or 
organized by labor leaders, into an 
occasion for unity of action and a po- 
litical demonstration. The demands 
never reached a_ detailed or precise 
statement, and the promoters of the 
movement could not help for long the 
leadership nor its control. 


The present social mechanisms al- 
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ways function in such a ,way as to 
apply on a nationwide basis to all 
employers the demands made by work- 
ers in a particular sector of the econ- 
omy. 


At a time when the State has largely 
taken the place of inadequate private 
investment capital, at a time when 
American aid is still indispensable to 
us, at a time when our prices have 
difficulty competing on the _ foreign 
market, and at a time when the great 
employer that is the State (no matter 
which political party represents it) 
does not provide the same salary lev- 
els as private enterprise, to its em- 
ployees, some persist in advocating 
through demagogy, innocence, or weak- 
ness a social remedy in over-simple 
and naive rearrangements of the dis- 
tribution system. Soon they will pro- 
mote the Communist thesis of eliminat- 
ing the burden of national defense. 

Here again appears the need for 
French trade unionists to overcome an 
evil, which is above all intellectual and 
moral. Here too is evident the inter- 
est offered by American labor for trade 
unionists who are forced by events to 
think in terms of profound institution- 
al reforms. 


Mr. Chairman, I thank the congress 
for its indulgence. The generous in- 
terest you have given to things in 
France during five or six years made 
me feel that I owed you a sincere ex- 
pose of our principal difficulties. I 
shall transmit your teachings to my 
friends, They will find both_useful- 
ness and comfort in them. In their 
name, I wish you forever greatest suc- 
cess. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: In your be- 
half I wish to convey to Brother Fer- 
ri-Pesani our appreciation for his visit 
with us this morning and also ask 
him to extend to the workers he rep- 
resents the sincere fraternal greetings 
of this convention, 

I am sure that all of us from time 
to time give some thought to the pos- 
sible effect on our country if war 
should come. All of us hope and pray 
that we can avoid that catastrophe 
which we have gone through twice in 
a generation. We all know that if 
war comes it will come with the 
mighty weapons of destruction that 
have been forged to bring about the 
downfall of nations. 


Yes, it will be an atomic war and we 
will not escape if it comes. We might 
just as well face up to that fact. Civil 
defense is certainly of importance to 
every American, every man, Woman and 
child in this nation. We have a Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, and 
the American Federation of Labor is 
taking its part in that work. We have 
five members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor acting upon the Labor 
Advisory Committee for the Civil De- 
fense Administration—Brother  Rich- 
ardson, of the Fire Fighters, Brother 
Doherty, of the Letter Carriers, Secre- 


tary-Treasurer Schnitzler, srother 
Sickles, of the Asbestos Workers, and 
Brother Flynn, of the Machinists. 

We have here this morning the rev- 
resentative of the Administrator of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, a 
distinguished American, a former Ma- 
rine, who has three Presidential cita- 
tions, three Purple Heart awards. He 
has been awarded the Legion of Merit 
for combat unarmed. He is a holder 
of the Silver Star Medal, and also 
holder of the highest honor in the gift 
of this Republic. He has been awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor as a 
distinguished soldier, a distinguished 
former member of the United States 
Marine Corps. He is the present Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Defense for this 
country, Colonel Justice M. Chambers 
I take great pleasure in presenting him 
to you to discuss this very important 
subject. 


COLONEL JUSTICE M. CHAMBERS 
(Assistant Administrator for 


Plans, Civil Defense) 


Mr. President, ladies and 
of the American 
| feel a little bit 


gentlemen 
Federation of Labor 
like a preacher who 
is exhorting his congregation, trying 
to find out why they don’t come to 
church, and who is he talking to? Well, 
he is talking to those who come tv 
church So when I talk to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor about Civil 
Defense, I feel like I am talking to 
a group who perhaps have done more 
to help it than any other group in the 
country. But | want you to bear with 
me for just a few moments. I want 
to talk a little bit about broader sub 
jects than civil defense, an entire civil 
defense and you right into it. 

I think also I will take the liberty 
of correcting one thing your President 
said in his’ introduction I surely 
would not correct the part about be 
ing a Marine, because of that | am 
very proud. However, I am not the 
Administrator for Civil Defense, I am 
Assistant Administrator for Plans. Val 
Peterson is our Administrator and I am 
speaking here today in his behalf, be- 
cause he is in Europe taking a look- 
see at some of the civil defense strue- 
tures in Kurope, because, truly, civil 
defense is international. 

If I were the same preacher, I would 
be going through the Bible looking 
for my text. One of the very good 
breaks I got today was when [I found 
a text in the current issue of News- 
week, which is on sale today l am 
not selling Newsweek but there is 
something here that really burns me 
up, and no amount of fire fighting up 
on the part of George Richardson is 
going to cool this one off. 

On page 21 of this Newsweek, un- 
der the head “Realists,” with a ques- 
tion mark after it, there is the follow- 
ing paragraph—and I quote: 
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“Here's 
bothered by 
scientists and civil-defense officials to 
arouse the public to the peril of enemy 
atomic attack: they feel the best pos- 
sible defense system would be imprac- 


why top policymakers are 
efforts of some atomic 


tical as well as fantastically expen- 
sive. The ugly fact, they say, is it 
would be impossible in any case to 
knock down more than 60% of an 
enemy bombing wave. They prefer to 
rely on the offensive threat of ovr 
bombers.” 


I know of no text that brings home 


the problem that is facing us today 
better than that particular thing in 
Newsweek, irrespective of how accu- 


rate it is, and I presume it is accu- 
rate. The business of the security of 
our nation. is a darned sight more 


broad than just a civilian defense or 
military defense, and no longer can 
any nation rely solely on their mili- 
tary forces for total security. The 


fact of the matter is, if we do not de- 
fend this country, if we do not give 
our military the production they need 
to secure our retaliatory air bases so 
they will be safe from attack, we are 
not going to stay in any war, we might 
get mixed up in. And the fact is 
that at the present moment the de- 
fenses of the continental United States 
are not in good shape. 


This business of our not being able 
to knock down more than 60% of an 
enemy bombing wave happens to be 
completely true. Therefore, to the 
extent that your military forces can- 
not give you the defense against at- 
tack that might come in this day, we 
must have civil defense organization 
to pick up the pieces, 

Gentlemen, all of you know about 
safety work in plants. You know the 
need in any industrial plant of having 
trained forces to meet disaster that 
might come to that plant, and on a 
nationwide basis we are trying to de- 
velop safety forces for America. 

Yesterday the President of the United 
States took notice of the fact that the 
true defense of our country might be 
fantastically expensive, as set out in 
that article. He said: “We_ know, 
then, that we can meet them with only 
one answer—there is no sacrifice, no 
labor, no tax, no service too hard far 
us to bear to support a logical and 
necessary defense of our freedom.” 





That is where civil defense comes in- 
to the business and that is where you 
as leaders of labor come into the busi- 
ness. Civil defense is nothing micre 
than the proper organizing of all re- 
sources of manpower and material to 
meet the type of attack that may 
come. If Russia should drop one little 
bomb over one of our cities of the size 
we dropped over Japan, we wouid get 
casualty and property destruction on 
a seale unknown to America through- 
out its entire history. If they dropped 
one of those bombs over many of our 
cities, we might not be able to stay 
in a war, and if they dropped one of 
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those hydrogen bombs over many of 
our cities, we would be most fortunate 
to survive as a nation, and if we fail 
to survive as a nation, we have lost 
everything we have fought for in our 
entire history. 

To start the business of civil de- 
fense, we tried to get everybody in 
America alerted to what the problems 
of civil defense are. You must know 
as individuals what you and your fam- 
ilies must do to protect yourselves, 
the small things necessary for self- 
survival, You have got to tell vour 
kids to come in if a warning siren 
blows. You must in your own homes 
earmark places of safety where you 
and your kids and your wives may go 
You must have learned the simple 
things about first aid, about putting 
out small fires and things of that kind, 
and until you do all of this as indi- 
viduals, there is no need of our talk- 
ing about civil defense on a national 
scale, because it starts right in vour 
own homes and it starts right inside 
of you 











Second, we have the business of or- 
ranizine civil defense within communi- 
ties, and here is where your labor 
unions and people like you who are 
skilled in bhringine results through 
organized efforts of men can help. If 
vou don’t have an organization for civil 
defense in your own community, if you 
don’t have an organized effort to lo- 
eate the proper bulldozers, the fire 
fighting equipment, the first aid, the 
doctors and people to man this equip- 
ment, then you don’t have civil defense, 
and if you don’t have it then as organi- 
zations you should raise hell until you 
do get it. You must have civil defense 
in your community and it must in turn 
tie in to a larger civil defense organi- 
zation within the cities, the states, and 
within the United States, because when 
we are banded together we do have a 
fighting chance to lick this problem. 
Just one brief word of what it could 
mean. If this attack comes on a scale 
which we know it can come with—we 
know Russia has the type of bombers, 
they have all the TU-4 bombers they 
need to reach any city in the United 
States today, and we know they are 
going to have better bombers—they 
can attack our cities and return back 
to Russia. In this business we are in, 
any significant number of these over 
target will mean that we as civilians 
have a clean-up problem on our hands 
which we can never hope to meet un- 
less we are organized to meet it. And 
so in this organization lies the only 
chance I see for the survival of our 
country. 


First of all we have the military to 
defend us, and that military structure 
must be improved. 


Second, we must bring into being a 
civilian structure to eradicate the dam- 
age that can come if the military can- 
not resist the attacks coming through. 
If we can tie together our military and 
civil forees, and then if all our civil 
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forces, all of us at Federal, state and 
local levels can blend together into 
one organized team, and if you, the 
leaders, the bulk of our workers of our 
country will help in this effort I think 
we have a chance to survive if this 
attack should come. 

If we don’t organize, if we don’t im- 
prove our military defenses and if you 
do not use your strength and power to 
help bring about this improvement, 
then if we go to war we might well 
lose that war, and the responsibility 
is squarely in your laps, and of course 
in mine. All I can say, gentlemen, 1s 
that the time has come to stop saying, 
“Let George do this job,” and let's 
begin to do it ourselves 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: 
very much, Colonel 
sure the delegates realize the impor- 
tance of this particular activity and 
how serious it is to all the people ot 
America. 

At this time I am going to present 
to you one of our members, one of the 
staff of the American Federation of 
Labor who carries on the all important 
work of our Social Security Depart- 
ment. He renders splendid cooperation 
to all international unions, to the state 
federations, central bodies and local 
unions interested in this field. I am 
sure that we have a tremendous in- 
terest in the Social Security story as 
of the present day, and I am happy to 
present to you Brother Nelson Cruik- 
shank, Director of Social Security for 
the American Federation of Labor. 


MR. NELSON CRUIKSHANK 
(Director of Social Security, 
A. F. of L.) 


President Meany, Secretary Schnitz- 
ler, members of the t.xecutive Council, 
and delegates to this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor: The 
previous speaker mentioned taking a 
text. I don’t know whether he was 
aware that there were some guests 
from the National Council of Churches 
visiting our convention today, and 
whether he might then be accused of 
imposing on their jurisdiction, but 
since he got by with it I will also take 
a text. I will take my text from an 
outstanding representative of the city 
of St. Louis who needs no introduction, 
{ am sure, in this city, one Satchel 
Paige. Satchel Paige recently reached 
what is considered, for a_ basebatl 
player the ripe old age of fifty-one, 
ullhough nobody seemed to be quite 
certain, most of all Satchel, just ex- 
actly what the age was, and as one 
who achieves that distinction the news- 
paper men were asking him the se- 
crets of his success and his long life, 
and he gave some very remarkable ad 
vice. One particular word of advice 
was this: “Don’t never run when vou 
can walk,” and, “Don't look back, 
something might be gaining on you.” 
i don’t know whether that last came 


Thank you 
Chambers. IT am 


‘ 


because Satchel spends a good deal of 
the time playing in Washington or not, 
but as we look on the Social Seeurity 
field we could well take Satchel’s ad- 
vice, although I have no intention of 
doing so, “Don't look back, something 
might be gaining on you”, because be- 
lieve me, there is something gaining 
on us in the social security field, and 
it isn’t so hot. 


Despite this advice, as I said, we do 
find ourselves today in the social se- 
curity field carrying on our efforts in 
two directions, or at least on two 
fronts. We have had to preserve it in 
the past years against the attacks that 
are now being made on the social se- 
curity program, while at the same time 
we continue to press on to gain future 
advantages for those who look to the 
system of social security for protec- 
tion against the hazards that confront 
every working man and woman who 
today is working for a livelihood in 
our modern industrial society. The 
backbone of our social security system, 
as all of you know, is our old age and 
survivors’ insurance system, which was 
established in the passage of the Social 
Security Act of 19: That system. 
while it is far from perfect and while 
there is much that needs to be done so 
that it can be the basis of sound se- 
curity for all working men and women 
and wage earners in America, has gone 
along and has a record of accomplish- 
ment and achievement of which those 
who have supported it and worked for 
it and those in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor who have had a distine- 
tive part in it can be proud. Since we 
started operating in 1937, 90,000,000 
people have paid into the system some 
portion of their wages to build for fu- 
ture security. Of this 90,000,000, 65,- 
000,000 have what we technically call a 
fully insured status, and that mply 
means that 65,000,000 wage irners 
today have some sound and sure pro- 
tection against the contingencies of a 
dependent old age for their families in 
case of the death of the family bread 
winner before age 65. Four out of five 
of all of the mothers in America today 
who have children under the age of 
18, four out of five of all these young 
mothers have an insurance protection 
against the contingency of the death 
of the family bread winner. 


Now, these things can be substan- 
tial. Making a study of the effects 
of the social security program in a 
Texas city recently hit hard by flood 
and disaster, it was shown that some 
of these families whose heads were 
stricken in middle life had equities in 
the social security system that were 
the equivalent of $30,000.00. The sur- 
vivors’ benefits and the survivors’ pro- 
tection in the system is one which we 
sometimes overlook, but it is among 
the best advantages of the system. The 
American Federation of Labor had a 
part to play in this ever 1931 
when the first convention passed a res- 


since 
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exhausted by 1968, and then we would 
be dependent on every succeeding Con- 
gress to pass appropriations to meet 
the needs of the widows, the depend- 
ent children and the people who have 
retired, looking forward in expectancy 
to their rights under the Social Secur- 
itv system. 

We can't trust to the whims of each 
succeeding Congress. We have to have 
a guaranteed trust fund back of our 
system. That is a part, a definite and 
important part of the program that we 
are upholding. 

The third line of attack is the sub- 
committee of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which is to study 
social security. 

Now, social security has been 
studied ever since it was passed. There 
have been several commissions and ad- 
visory councils, but now we have to 
have another study committee. The in- 
teresting thing about this one is the 
one man who heads it up. In 1950, 
when the social security improvement 
amendments were put through, there 
were some twelve members of the whole 
Congress, the House and Senate put 
together who voted against the liberal- 
izins amendments. So now we have 
to study social security all over again, 
and, lo and behold, one of these twelve 
members, Representative Curtis of 
Nebraska, is chosen to do the study of 
the system which he himself con- 
demned. One of the twelve who voted 
against the liberalizing amendments of 
1950. 

Now, social security needs over- 
hauling. There are some changes that 
need to be made, but we feel that any 
program for the betterment of the peo- 
ple, when it needs overhauling, should 
be overhauled by its friends and not 
by its enemies. 

Public assistance is a part of the pro- 
gram which we consider mainly as a 
stopgap. It is something that is to catch 
the people who fall through the net of 
the ‘social insurance system. So we 
have to have a system of aid to catch 
those people that work in the insurance 
system. 

We haven't taken too active a part 
in it, but it is important particularly 
todav, because half a million families 
are dependent upon this system, a mil- 
lion and a half children are looking 
for it. It costs the Federal Govern- 
ment a little over a billion dollars a 
year, about a billion two hundred mil- 
lion a year to carry this on. But to- 
day the high standards under which 
this program is being conducted are be- 
ing attacked and the drive is on to turn 
this program back in its entirety to the 
states. I think I see the reason for that. 
They put up a little trial balloon some- 
time back on a Federal sales tax, and 
they found that it received no accept- 
ance whatsoever, and they gave up the 
idea, I think, of trying to get a Fed- 
eral sales tax through the Congress of 
the United States in an election year. 


If you can't take a sales tax to your 
program, you can't take your program 
to the sales tax. So the way to do that. 
the cry is on now, put the public as- 
sistance program completely back to 
the states, because in the state legis- 
latures you already have a sales tax, 
or if you don't, you can easily get one 
through. 

We in labor have had a lot of 
preachments directed to our attention 
about responsibility corresponding to 
labor's rights. And it has been point- 
ed out to us that for every right there 
is a responsibility. Well, we know that 
and we accept that. But I say to those 
who are talking about states’ rights 
that for every state right there is a 
state responsibility, and there is a re- 
sponsibility on every state today to re- 
apportion its state legislature so that 
it is representative of the people. If 
that happens and when it happens 1 
predict you will hear less about states’ 
rights and less about turning these pro- 
grams back to the states. 

In unemployment compensation we 
have seen the sad spectacle of the Ad- 
ministration becoming a tool of reac- 
tionary employer groups anxious only 
to lower the cost of the premium rates 
to the employer under experience rat- 
ing. Today there are some restrictions, 
some eligibility standards, some gim- 
micks and devices to keep people off 
the unemployment compensation pay- 
rolls when they need it so that if there 
should be a period of extensive unem- 
ployment, millions of people who have 
been led to believe that they have the 
protection of an employment compen- 
sation system would find that the ter- 
mites have been gnawing away at the 
understructure, so that when the load 
of unemployment settled down, the 
structure would collapse. 

We need to continue the fight that is 
being carried on valiantly in every 
state federation of labor to improve the 
unemployment insurance program. It 
is a tough, hard fight in the state leg- 
islatures and we will not succeed until 
we have more support and more 
strength back of the efforts to improve 
the system, 

In the field of health advances are 
being made, but I am sorry to say that 
these advances are not in the field of 
government aid and assistance in that 
field. We are glad, of course, to see ad- 
vances made at any place. The prob- 
lem today in health, the primary prob- 
lem is one of accessibility. The scien- 
tists in their research laboratories, the 
doctors who are probing deeper into 
the mysterious causes of devastating 
diseases and ill health are doing a 
magnificent job, and the advance of 
medical science has been startling in 
the last half century. While we have 
been advancing in medical science we 
have not been advancing in the way 
of getting the health services to the 
people, and that is a great problern in 
the field of medical care today. 
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Now our members, millions of our 
members are making great headway, 
great strides in meeting that problem 
and I say today without fear of contra- 
diction from any authoritative source 


that the most important work that is 
being done in the whole health field 
in the United States today is being 


done through organized labor, because 
organized labor is the only group that 
is effectively tackling the problem of 
the distribution of medical care and 
services. 
We are through insurance 
plans which, while in many instances 
are inadequate, go a long way toward 
meeting the needs of the membership. 
But we are also moving in the more 
significant area of direct services in 
care to the working people, building 
on the foundation of experience — now 
thirty-five years of experience started 
by the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. More and more union 
health centers are beginning to appear 
around over the country. There is the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York, a voluntary plan, one which was 
supposed to meet the objection of the 
American Medical Society to compul- 
sory health insurance, but now we see 
the Kings County Medical Society at- 
tacking the voluntary health insurance 
plan devised in Greater New York. 
While it is meeting the needs of 60,000 
union workers in New York it is under 
attack. There are the great permanent 
plans on the West Coast where some of 
the finest, most progressive hospitals 
built anywhere in the world are today. 
It was only in Sweden that I saw hospi- 
tals that are comparable to these beau- 
tiful, progressive new buildings that 
you are seeing on the West Coast, and 
the health insurance plans working into 
them. There are seventeen American 
Federation of Labor unions in the city 
of Vhiladelphia which have banded to- 
gether and bought a hospital, moving in 
this field of service to their member- 


moving 


ship. And of course right here in the 
city of St. Louis you have the Team- 
sters Local 688, which is carrying on 


the marvelous pioneering service of di- 
rect medical service to the members of 
that local union in this city and mak- 
ing strides, the significance of which I 
don’t know whether they fully realize 
themselves the strides they are making 
in the medical field today. 

This kind of experiment that is going 
on in the distribution of medical care 
is as important in the social side of 
medical service as the discovery of 
penicillin was on the tactical and pro- 
fessional side. These things mark great 
advances. But when we try to make 
these things available to all the peo- 
ple and not just to our own members 
then we face the cry of socialized medi- 
cine, and what we have been able to 
gain for a few and we want to make 
available to the many is now being de- 
nied. In the face of this great need what 
do we see? In the face of the need of 
advance of medical services and care 
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we see ruthless appropria- 


slashes in 
tions for existing health programs un- 


der the 


Let me just cite you a couple of ex- 
amples. The venereal disease control 
program was cut out of the appropria- 
tions. How much was the cut—one hun- 
dred percent. It took us fifteen vears to 
get to the place in public education 
where we could talk about the dangers 
of venereal diseases. But having 
achieved that and having achieved 
clinics and testing laboratories all over 
the country the first session of the 
Kighty-third Congress wiped out one 
hundred percent of this wonderful so- 


Federal Government. 


cial program. 

The tuberculosis control program 
was cut twenty-three percent. You 
probably won't see the mobile x-ray 


units in your town this year. That serv- 
ice had to be cut out because the tu- 
berculosis control program was cut 
twenty-three percent. The heart con- 
trol program, the great No. 1 killer in 
the United States today—the appro- 
priations for that program were cut 
twenty-five percent and those for the 
cancer control program twenty-six per- 
cent. Well, our magnificent program of 
construction of new hospitals under the 
Hill-Burton Act was cut thirteen per- 
cent. 


Now the latest move is a directive 
from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget to discover ways that the Mer- 
chant Marine Hospital program can he 
eliminated by next year in order to 
save $13,000,000. The Merchant Ma- 
rine Hospital program was established 
in 1798. The BEighty-third Congress 
and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget aren't satisfied with wiping out 
the gains of the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal, they want to wipe out the creep- 
ing socialism of George Washington's 
Administration, 

Well, this is the backward look and 
this is the forward look. Let me just 
end these remarks, if I may on a ‘‘com- 
mercial.” First, to thank you and the 
unions which you represent, the na- 
tional and international unions and the 
state and local bodies for the support 
you have given to us in Washington in 
our efforts to improve the social secur- 
ity program. But this is the ‘“commer- 
cial:"’ Give us a Congress that will lis- 
ten to the needs of the people and we 
will then do our level and honest best 
to get a system of security in which 
American workers can toil free from 
the fear of unemployment, free from the 
fear of disease, free from the haunting 
fear that only the poorhouse awaits 
them when the journey’s end is near. 
The job is one of political acts and 
political education, 


When the worker in your town in In- 
diana, in Minnesota, Wisconsin’ or 
Louisiana doesn't see the mobile x-ray 
unit on the public square of his town 
next year the job is to show him that 
that x-ray unit is not there as a result 
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of his wrong vote or his failure to vote. 
He may not see the connection, but 
that’s our job to make him see the con- 
nection. When an ill worker can't go to 
a clinic to have his heart examined he 
may not see the connection and that it 
is the result of the way he voted or he 
didn't vote, but it is our job to make 
him see that connection. We do not 
want a paternalistic government tak- 
ing care of all our needs and we don't 
want benefits under any social pro- 
gram in place of wages, but we do 
want and mean to get a system that 
will enable working people to make 
their contribution to society and to live 
in their declining years in freedom and 
dignity. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I am _ “sure 
we all appreciate that splendid report 
by Brother Cruikshank. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now, I would 
like to make announcement of the ap- 
pointment of three committees to escort 
distinguished guests to the platform 
for tomorrow morning and afternoon 
sessions, 

To escort the Commander of the 
American Legion, Mr. Arthur Connell, 
who will address us at 11 o’clock to- 
morrow morning, I would like to desig- 
nate as a committee, Vice-President 
Harry Bates, Vice-President Dave 
Beck, and President Maurice Hutche- 
son, of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters. 

To escort the Vice-President of the 
United States to this platform tomor- 
row, who will speak here at 11:30, I 
appoint the following committee: 

The President of the California State 
Federation of Labor, Brother Tom 
Pitts, the Secretary of the California 
State Federation of Labor, Brother C. J. 


Haggerty, and the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
Brother William Schnitzler. 

To escort the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, Wayne Morse, who will 
address us at 2:30 tomorrow afternoon, 
I would like to appoint the following 
committee: 

Vice-President William C. Doherty, 
Vice-President William M. McFet- 
ridge, President Hugo Ernst, of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ and 
Gust Anderson, the Secretary of the 
Portland, Oregon Central Labor Un- 
ion. Those committees will take note 
and make arrangements to meet these 
distinguished guests tomorrow and 
bring them to the platform. 


I would also like to announce this 
afternoon’s program and ask that ev- 
erybody be in their seats at two o'clock 
sharp. 

At two o'clock this afternoon the ex- 
Secretary of Labor, and now President 
of the United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipefitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada will address this 
convention. At 2:30 this afternoon the 
Honorable Stuart Symington, the first 
Secretary of the Air Force and the 
present Senator from the State of Mis- 
souri will address the convention. 

At three o'clock this afternoon the 
Resolutions Committee will begin the 
first part of its report. I ask that every- 
body try to get in at two o'clock sharp, 
so that we can go ahead with that ses- 
sion. 

President Meany recognized var- 
ious committee chairmen who an- 
nounced time and place of meetings. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: We now stand 
adjourned until two o'clock this after- 
noon, 

. The Convention recessed at 
o'clock noon, to reconvene at 
o'clock P. M. 


12:10 
two 
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SECOND DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by 
President Meany at two o'clock. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The invocation 
will be given by His Excellency, The 
Most Reverend John R. Cody, Auxiliary 
Bishop of St. Louis. 


INVOCATION 


(Right Reverend John R. Cody, Auxiliary 
Bishop of St. Louis) 


Let us pray. O, Almighty and Eternal 
Father, in Whom and through Whom we 
all have our being, inspire and enlighten 
those who are here gathered under Thy 


name. Mindful of Thy divine injunction 
that man shall earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, help us to dignify 
labor; ever remind us that it is our 


purpose here on earth to toil and labor 
for a heavenly gain; deign to bless those 
who labor in Thy cause. Illumine men 
to understand fully their duties and ob- 
ligations in justice and charity co their 
fellowmen ; encourage them to seek peace- 
ful means, based on principles of brotherly 
love and harmony, to work out the dif- 
ferences that must needs arise in human 
affairs; shower down upon us, Thy crea- 
tures, the blessings we ask, that there 
may be forever peace and harmony among 
men of good will.” 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I 
want to present to the delegates one of 
our own delegates to this convention, 
who, until a few days ago was a member 
of the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States. 

As a trade unionist, he brought to that 
position of service, the experience of 
many years in the trade union movement, 
a capacity for hard work, a sense of 
fairness and justice, and a keen con- 
sciousness that the Department of Labor 
was set up under a charter by Congress 
foity years ago to provide for the wel- 
fare of the workers of the nation. In his 
period of eight months in that office, he 
carried on his work in that spirit. 

I present to you the President of the 
United Association of Plumbing and Pipe- 
fitting Trades, the former Secretary of 
Labor, Brother Martin P. Durkin. 





MR. MARTIN P. DURKIN 


(President, United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry) 


President Meany, Secretary Schnitzler, 
members of the Executive Council, dele- 
gates and friends: 

lor some time now I have looked 
forward to describing to the delegates 
of this 72nd Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor some of the 
recent major developments which have 
occurred in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. As the largest single 
xroup of organized wage earners in the 


nation, you should have first-hand 
knowledge of just what is happening 
in the one Department of the Federal 
Government authorized by law to fos- 
ter, promote and develop the well-being 
of all workers. 

Since January 20, 1953 there have 
been four important developments af- 
fecting the functioning of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. These were: 

I The Selection of Assistants 

II The Determination of the 
Budget 

III teorganization of the 
partment 

IV The Attempt to Amend the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


From the very beginning of my term 
of office I was most fortunate in ob- 
taining the type of men as my col- 
leagues who were capable, earnest and 
hard working. Almost immediately I 
was lucky enough to get Lloyd Mash- 
burn, Commissioner of Labor for the 
State of California and a member of 
the Lathers International Union to ac- 
cept the position of Under Secretary of 
Labor. I cannot emphasize my indebt- 
edness to this real trade unionist; we 
saw eye to eye on every issue and his 
counsel and guidance were invaluable. 
The American Federation of Labor 
should indeed be proud of his work. 

lI was not able to obtain the three 
Assistant Secretaries so quickly. In 
fact, it was only a week before my 
resignation that all the Assistants were 
on the job. With my advice the Presi- 
dent appointed as Assistant Secretaries 
Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., Mr. Rocco Sicil- 
iano, Mr. Harrison Hobart. Spencer 
Miller is known to practically all affili- 
ates of the American Federation of 
Labor for his interest in international 
labor affairs. Harrison Hobart is from 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Engineers 
Where he had been Assistant Grand 
Chief Engineer. At the request of the 
President one Assistant Secretary of 
Labor was selected from the ranks of 
the employers. I chose and the Presi- 
dent appointed Mr. Siciliano, a young 
able man thoroughly experienced in 
lubor relations. He is most certainly 
to be highly commended for the extent 
of his cooperation even during so short 
a time, 


Indeed, 


De- 











general state- 
fairness to the 
these three As- 


there is one 
ment I must make in 
Under Secretary and 
sistants; that is, they were all most 
helpful and cooperative and they will 
render the wage earners of this nation 
un outstanding service. I must also 
express my admiration and apprecia- 
tion for the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. James Dodson, a career 
government worker who has long ago 
distinguished himself in this position. 


To conclude at this point, there was 
an unusual length of time consumed 
before qualified Assistant Secretaries 
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of Labor were appointed. Some nomi- 
nees were unacceptable to the Admin- 
istration and some were unacceptable 
to me. Yet, eventually, the men se- 
lected were most highly qualified and 
completely loyal to the interests of 
American wage earners, 


II The Budget 


Next, I shall describe the ‘‘battle of 
es budget’’ for the Department of 
Labor, 


First of all you must realize that the 
Labor Department budget must be ex- 
amined in two steps. Step one con- 
cerns that part of the budget from 
which the money comes to actually 
operate the Department. This is the 
part which determines the kind of serv- 
ices the Department will be able to 
perform for the wage earners of Amer- 
ica and how many employees the De- 
partment will employ. 


Step two concerns that part of t..e 
funds which the Department does not 
get at all. This money merely flows 
through the Department of Labor to 
the States for unemployment insur- 
ance, employment services, compensa- 
tion to all government employees for 
injuries on the job, and veterans un- 
employment benefits. 

Just how important this division of 
the budget is can be seen from the fact 
that for each dollar appropriated by 
Congress for the Department of Labor 
only 9c is actually for the operation of 
the Department. The rest of the funds 
do not affect the ability of the Depart- 
ment to do a job. Thus eventually the 
budget of the Department of Labor was 
set at some $258 million. But in fact 
the operating funds of the Department 
were only roughly 9% or $27,500,000. 

When this $27,500,000 is divided up 
among the ten bureaus and divisions of 
the Department, you can then under- 
stand what happened  budget-wise. 
Roughly 900 positions were abolished 
for fiscal 1954 and more layoffs are 
scheduled for the next fiscal year. Let 
me assure you that the wage earners 
of the nation will receive less consid- 
eration in t1e way of obtaining the 
services provided in the law establish- 
ing the Department. The wage earners 
never have received the full benefits of 
having an Executive Department of the 
Federal Government. From now on in, 
they are to get even less. 


The inescapable fact is that the De- 
partment of Labor has never been a 
sprawling, giant government depart- 
ment. After some 40 years of continued 
existence the Department has _ but 
roughly 4,500 employees and is not only 
the smallest Federal Department but it 
is so small that it can only be con- 
trasted—not compared—with other 
government agencies, The nearest other 
agency of government in size is a rela- 
tive giant with over 30,000 employees. 
Of course, the number of employees 
does not completely measure the qual- 
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ity or amount of service rendered by a 
government department; but you may 
safely assume that the wage earners 
are getting the least benefits from the 
proper operation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I am sure that the American Feder- 
ation of Labor will take a continuing 
interest in the one department of gov- 
ernment created for wage earners. At 
this point, however, I must state em- 
phatically that had it not been for the 
strong, persistent support given to the 
Department of Labor during the last 
session of Congress by the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated 
organizations; by the CIO, and _ its 
affiliates; and by the railroad brother- 
hoods the Department would indeed 
have been really weakened. At this 
moment I specifically wish to commend 
the officers of the AFL and the AFL 
Legislative Department personnel for 
a real job perfectly done. 

To summarize at this point, let me 
say that the Department of Labor is 
truly the “baby” of all Government 
executive departments. It has never 
really grown. The present reduced bud- 
ret has cut the Department to the bone. 
“urther cuts will in fact positively 
make it a Department in name only. 
Indeed, it may well end up as a few 
bureaus in a so-called Department. 


III Reorganization of the Department 


Despite the disappointing budget 
treatment, my associates and I pro- 
ceeded to arrange the supervision of 
the Department that the most efficient 
results could be obtained, 


To this end, the bureaus and divi- 
sions of the Department were divided 
into related groups and a particular 
Assistant Secretary was placed in 
charge of each group. In turn, each 
Assistant Secretary answered to the 
Under Secretary and the Secretary of 
Labor in the chain of command. Thus 
each Assistant Secretary had line du- 
ties and responsibilities which were 
known to him and the bureau heads in 
his group. 

This structural change will contrib- 
ute better supervision, greater effi- 
ciency and better services to the wage 
earners of America, within the limits 
of the budget. The fact had been 
pointed out by those in the Adminis- 
tration that a reorganization of the 
existing functions of the Department 
would have to be made before added 
functions could be given to it. The re- 
quired reorganization was made and 
thus the President was put in a posi- 
tion where he could carry out his 
declaration in the State of the Union 
Message to strengthen the Department 
of Labor. 


IV Attempt To Amend Taft-Hartley 
Act 


Finally, | wish to describe the efforts 
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of the Department of Labor to assist 
the Administration in the development 
of sound, equitable amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act in the interest of the 
entire nation. 

Let me say at the outset, that one 
of the factors which induced the Presi- 
dent to offer me the position of Secre- 
tary of Labor in his Cabinet was his 
sincere desire to amend the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. I was equally sincere in ac- 
cepting his offer. The sole and exclu- 
sive problem which confronted the Ad- 
ministration was simply HOW the Act 
was to be amended, 

The record of events which make up 
the attempts by the Department of La- 
bor to aid the Administration in formu- 
lating its position on Taft-Hartley 
amendments is erystal clear, and I 
shall present this record step by step. 

As the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency, General Eisenhower candid- 
ly stated that he favored amending the 
Taft-Hartley Act but not its repeal. 
Sefore the Tist Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor he as- 
serted that he desired the kind of 
amendments which would make the 
Act fair to both labor and management. 
He specifically mentioned, by way of 
example, his opposition to a union bust- 
ing provision of the Act which had been 
called to his attention—the denial of 
the rights of economic strikers to vote 
in elections. 

As the President, he re-affirmed his 
pledge to amend the Taft-Hartley Act. 
In his first State of the Union Message 
to Congress, President Eisenhower said 
—and I quote: 

“The determination of labor policy 
must be governed not by... polit- 
ical expediency but by the firmest 
principles and convictions ... We 
have now had five years’ experi- 
ence with the Labor Management 
Act of 1947 That experience 
has shown the need for some cor- 
rective action, and we_ should 
promptly proceed to amend the 


B22 
I know that the Congress is al- 
ready proceeding with renewed 


studies of the whole subject. Mean- 
while, the Department of Labor is 
at once beginning to devise fur- 
ther specific recommendations for 
your consideration, 


In the careful working out of legis- 
lation, I know you will give care- 
ful consideration—as we will in the 
Executive Branch—to the views of 
labor, and of management and of 
the general public,” 

In keeping with this statement of the 
President, I immediately established 
the tri-partite Advisory Committee to 
the Department of Labor. The Com- 
mittee was made up of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of the public, of 
management and of labor. Beyond act- 
ing as the formal chairman when I 
was present, I did not participate in 
the deliberations of the Committee. 


The Committee was not successful. 
The Employer Members refused to be 
governed by the customary procedural 
rule that when the committee voted, 
the decision would be reached on the 
basis of majority rule. The Committee 
never got beyond this roadblock erected 
by the Employer Members and I re- 
cessed the Committee. The Committee 
had been prevented from reaching a 
conclusion on a single issue of sub- 
stance, although the Committee itself 
had set up its own agenda. 

My next effort to be of assistance to 
the Administration in amending the 
Taft-Hartley Act was to participate in 
a series of meetings with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at the request of 
the White House. The Department of 
Labor was represented by the Under 
Secretary and myself and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by its General Coun- 
sel. These meetings too were fruitless 
because the viewpoints of the two De- 
partments were so far apart. 


In my capacity as the Secretary of 
Labor 1] then submitted to the Presi- 
dent some proposed amendments based 


upon studies which had been made by 
the Department of Labor. As a result 
of this effort, the White House advised 
me that there would be further meet- 
ings there among representatives of 
the Department of Labor, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Senate Majority 
Leader Taft, the Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, the Chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
members of the White House Staff. A 
number of meetings were held at the 
White House. In the course of these 
meetings at the White House and in 
Senator Taft’s office, some proposed 
amendments worked up by a so-called 
Committee of the Bar Association were 
introduced for discussion. While some 
individual proposals among these sug- 
gested amendments were tentatively 
agreed to, there never was at any time 
general accord on all the proposals. 
This effort too became a failure. 


Then meetings were begun at the 
White House between staff personnel 
there and representatives of the De- 


partment of Labor. After numerous 
meetings and long deliberations, some 
19 amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act were agreed to between the White 
House staff representatives of the Pres- 
ident and the Department of Labor rep- 
resentatives. Throughout these meet- 
ings the fact was made clear by the 
White House staff personnel that they 
were regularly acquainting the Presi- 
dent with developments resulting from 
our conferences and that all of our 
meetings were continuing with the full 
knowledge and consent of the Presi- 
dent. When agreement was reached be- 
tween representatives of the President 
and the representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, we were told that all 
19 amendments had the approval of the 
President. 

The White House’ representatives 
then proceeded to draft the President’s 
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Message to Congress on amending the 
Taft-Hartley Act in keeping with the 
19 point agreement. IL read the Mes- 
sage and approved it. When the White 
House representatives stated that the 
agreement would be disclosed to the 
Secretary of Commerce, I raised the 
question of whether he would have a 
veto power, The answer was that the 
Secretary of Commerce could not exer- 
cise any veto power and that he would 
be advised that the President had ap- 
proved the 19 agreed-to amendments. 

The decision was then made at the 
White House to send the President's 
Message on the agreed amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley Act up to the Con- 
gress on July 31, 1953. 

On that very day Senator Taft died: 

|! was then informed that a White 
House conference had been held and 
the decision was reached to withhold 
sending the Message to Congress out 
of deference to the death of the Sen- 
ator. I was not only assured that the 
agreement would be made_ publicly 
known later, but—in answer to my 
query—lI was told that no changes were 
to be made in the 19 points on which 
we had agreed. However, Congress ad- 
journed shortly thereafter and no Ad- 
ministration position on the amending 
of the Taft-Hartley Act was ever sent 
to the Congress during that first ses- 
sion. 

But on August 3, 1953, the 
of the President containing the agi 
to 19 proposed amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act was published in full in 
the Wall Street Journal. 


The document reproduced in the Wall 
Street Journal was no mere working 
paper. It was an actual copy of the 
withheld President's Message. I had 
the last working paper containing the 
agreed-upon 19 proposed amendments 
which represented the Administration 
position, but only the final Message of 
the President bore at the bottom of the 
last page the tell-tale words ‘The 
White House’’. The Message in the 
Wall Street Journal is also marked 
with the words “The White House’’, 
It was the official proposed Message 
of the President which I personally 
never did have in my possession and it 
was the agreed upon amendments 
which the Administration was prepared 
to submit to the Congress on the very 
day that Senator Taft died. 


The leak to the Wall Street Journal 
was fully exploited. Newspapers, busi- 
ness magazines and the house organs 
of some large industries reprinted the 
President’s proposed Message and gave 
it wide circulation to the end that sub- 
stantial opposition to the 19 point 
agreement would be developed. 


Perhaps this public relations cam- 
paign met with some success, for when 
l later approached the White House to 
devise some way of officially releasing 
the Message of the President to the 
public, | learned for the first time that 
there was some reluctance on the part 


of the White 
out the 19 
In the 


House Staff in carrying 
point agreement. 

face of this situation I re- 
quested a meeting with the President 
aut Denver where he was at the time 
vacationing. In keeping with my re- 
quest I was informed that the Presi- 
dent was coming to New York City on 
August 19 to register for the mayoral- 
ty election and to dedicate a housing 
unit in honor of Mr. Baruch’s father. 
Il was granted an appointment with the 
President for lunch at the Waldorf- 
Astoria for 12:30 on August 19, 1953. 


I went to New York City on the 
19th for my luncheon meeting with 
President Eisenhower. When I arrived 
at the hotel I was told the President 
wished to see me alone before lunch 
because several other persons would be 
present at the luncheon. 

The President and I met 
discussed the leak of the Message on 
the 19 point agreement to the Wall 
Street Journal. We further agreed that 
the leak in no way lessened the need 
for releasing the agreed-to 19 points, 
even though the Congress was no long- 
er in session. He fully agreed to my 
position and never at any time in our 
conversation raised any questions on 
the areement as a whole or on any one 
of the 19 agreed-to amendments. He 
agreed that we should go right ahead. 

We then spoke of other matters. In 
time others joined us and we proceeded 
with lunch. After lunch he went on to 
the dedication of the housing unit and 
| proceeded on to Washington, D. C., 
with the full knowledge and belief that 
the agreement on the 19 points would 
be respected in full. 

Back in Washington, I 
for another meeting at the White 
House. The meeting was held, but the 
White House Staff persisted in offering 
us something less than the agreed-to 
19 points. We refused to consider such 
offers and requested instead that our 
agreement be honored. The staff re- 
fused. 

Thereupon, on August 31, 1953, I sub- 
mitted to the President my resignation 
through the White House, since by this 
time the President had returned to 
Denver. After my _ resignation had 
been received by the President, the 
White House Staff—consisting of the 
same members who had previously rep- 
resented the President and who had 
agreed to the 19 amendments approved 
by the President—arranged for still 
another meeting, on or about Septem- 
ber 8, to determine whether or not 
“something could not be done.’’ Again 
the staff offered a very weak substitute 
for the 19 point agreement and again 
lL called for adherence to the terms of 
the agreement. 

Finally, on September 10 at 10:50 
au.m., I received a telephone call from 
the White House advising me that the 
Vresident wished to see me there at 
11:30 a.m. We met and he informed 
me that he had changed his position 
since the New York meeting and that 


alone and 


then called 
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he could no longer go along with the 
19 amendments, 


I then explained to the President that 
ius a trade unionist I had been trained 
to keep collective bargaining agree- 
ments entered into between our local 
union and its employers. I also pointed 
out that since 1921—when I was first 
elected business agent of the local 
union—it was one of my duties to see 
to it that the local and the employers 
aubided by their agreements. In short, 
adherence to an agreement was a mat- 
ter of principle with me and I could 
not disregard my principles at this late 
date in my life. Since it was now final- 
ly evident to me that the 19 point 
agreement between the President and 
myself was not going to be kept, I in- 
sisted that he accept my resignation. 
He reluctantly obliged. 

I have noted with interest the flood 
of speculation, down-right misinforma- 
tion and bold untruths which have 
flooded the country since the agree- 
ment was leaked to the Wall Street 
Journal, 


Actually the basis of the 19 amend- 
ments which were agreed to is 1eadily 
available to any one who reviews the 
legislation partially enacted by Con- 
gress since January, 1949 under the 
sponsorship of Republican leaders. In- 
deed, some 12 of the 19 agreed-to 
amendments originate in proposals ad- 
vanced by Senator Taft himself. 

To be specific, I refer those who are 
interested to the Wood Bill by the House 
of Representatives in 1949 under the 
sponsorship of Congressman Wood, a Re- 


publican member of the House. 
Also, I specifically refer to the bill in- 


troduced by Senator Taft in 1949 and 
passed by the Senate. 

Also, I specifically refer to the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Taft in 1951 which 
was designed to amend the Taft-Hartley 
Act in so far as it affected the building 
and construction industry. The bill was 
passed by the Senate and went to the 
House where it died in committee. 


Finally, I specifically refer to the nu- 
merous bills introduced by Senator Taft 
to amend the Taft-Hartley Act in this 
session of Congress which has just closed. 


It is this Republican sponsored legisla- 
tion which is the basis for most of the 
19 agreed upon amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Some of these amendments 
were requested by employers, and some 
were made to clarify certain rights now 
permitted under the law. Others were 
sought by labor. But a comparative 
study of the 19 agreed-to amendments 
and the requests made by labor would 
demonstrate that the agreement arrived 
at was only carrying out the pledge of 
President Eisenhower to amend the Taft- 
Hartley Act in a manner just and fair 
to management, to labor and to the pub- 
lic. I wish to emphasize that the 19 
amendments which were agreed to were 
far less than what was requested by labor 
as amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Certainly, the expressions current today 


among some representatives of manage- 
ment and some representatives of the Re- 
publican Party indicate that they are far, 
far more conservative than even Senator 
Taft. 

In conclusion I wish to take this op- 
portunity to say publicly that it was 
indeed a great honor to be associated 
personally with President Eisenhower 
as a member of his cabinet. The differ- 
ences which exist between the Presi- 
dent and myself arise from a matter of 
principle with me. I have only the 
warmest personal feelings of friend- 
ship for the President and I wish him 
success in the difficult tasks which lie 
before him. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I am _ sure 
that the address you just heard and 
the story that it tells and the moral 
of the story is not lost on anyone in 
this room. I don’t think there is any- 
thing I can say or should say to em- 
bellish the story told to you by Martin 
Durkin. However, I want to take this 
occasion to make a little comment on 
the position of Secretary of Labor. 
After Martin Durkin’s resignation I 
saw a number of editorials and I 
would say that 80 percent of them 
followed the same line. Without ques- 
tioning the reasons for the resigna- 
tion they pointed out that it was an 
impossible situation, that a man could 
not be a Cabinet officer in the Depart- 
ment of Labor if by training and ex- 
perience and background his whole life 
and his whole attitude was one of 
sympathy and of interest in the wel- 
fare of workers, that he couldn’t have 
this special interest and still serve the 
Department of Labor and serve the 
nation. This, despite the fact that the 
reason we have a Department of Labor. 
the reason for its existence as spelled 
out in its charter is to promote and 
develop the interest and welfare of 
the workers of the country. 

Six days before Martin Durkin left 
the Cabinet there was this little piece 
in the Wall Street Journal which a 
good many of you have seen in a 
pamphlet distributed here yesterday 
from the magazine of the Garment 
Workers, but let me read it. This was 
on September 4th, from the Wall Street 
Journal, six days before Mr. Durkin 
left the Cabinet and I quote: “In the 
weeks ahead Messrs. Weeks and Dunn 
would brief such Cabineteers as Mr. 
Humphrey of the Treasury, Mr. Sum- 
merfield of Post Office, Mr. Wilson of 
Defense, and Mr. Benson of Agricul- 
ture on the meaning to business and 
farmers of changes Mr. Durkin is try- 
ing to promote. Because of their back- 
grounds, it’s reasoned, these gentle- 
ment should have a snecial interest in 
preserving the Taft-Hartley law. 

“Fully briefed by Secretary Weeks 
and Mr. Dunn, such Cabinet men as 
Secretaries Humphrey, Wilson, Sum. 
merfield and Benson would rally to 
Mr. Weeks’ side when the Taft-Hart- 
ley issue is brought up for debate in 
the Cabinet. 
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is scheme probably does not mean 
Mr. seks will be holding rump Cab- 
inet sessions to organize support for 
Taft-Hartley. The arrangement is be- 
lieved to be much more informal than 
that. 

“In addition to direct talks by Secre- 
tary Weeks with his Cabinet col- 
leagues, the Taft-Hartley backers also 
are encouraging business friends of 
Cabinet members to impress upon them 
the importance of preserving the T-H 
Act. For example, one group would 
talk to Mr. Summerfield, another to 
Mr. Wilson, and perhaps still a third 
to the Treasury Chief.” 


That is the end of the quotation of 
September 4th from the Wall Street 
Journal, the so-called “Defeat Durkin 
Plan.” 

Well, if there is any validity to the 
idea that we can’t have a special in- 
terest person in the Department of 
Labor, one who has a special interest 
in the welfare of the workers, one who 
has a special interest in carrying out 
the duties of the department under its 
charter, then what about the other 
Cabinet posts? What about Mr. Hum- 
phrey, who is mentioned here? Can he 
have a special interest, or is he going 
to protect all the people of the nation, 
including Labor. 


What about Mr. Summerfield of the 
Post Office Department, what about 
his special interests? 


What about Wilson, of 
What about his background and ex- 
perience indicating a special interest, 
and what about Mr. Benson of Agricul- 
ture, and Mr. Weeks of Commerce? 

It seems that there is one rule for 
Labor and another for other interests 
in this nation. It seems perfectly all 
right for people with special interests 
to carry out their duties impartially, 
but not for a trade unionist, one who 
has spent his life promoting the in- 
terests and the welfare of the workers, 
to transfer his activities to a depart- 
ment that is set up by statute law to 
promote and protect the interests of 
the workers. 


Thus we have some doubts in our 
minds, some questions about this Ad- 
ministration and its fairness to all. 
And this little piece raises another 
question in our minds when we see 
these five members of the Cabinet 
mentioned, with their special back- 
grounds and what they were going 
to do to defeat Durkin and what they 
were going to do about things which 
are of grave concern to millions upon 
millions of workers in this country— 
and that question is, who owns whom? 
[ always thought that when we elected 
people to office they held office in 
the interests of all the people. 


That is all the 
make on that. 


> 


Defense? 


comment I care to 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time 
\ take a great deal of pleasure in pre- 


senting to you a very 
American and a very 
citizen in the State of Missouri, one 
who served in World War I as a pri- 
vate, who worked as a moulder in a 
steel plant, who developed his own 
business later on, who was an As- 
istant Secretary of War in 1946, the 
first Secretary of the Air Force in 
1947, the Chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board in 1950 and 
who has the distinguished record of 
having been approved by the United 
States Senate for high office on six 
different occasions without one dis- 
senting vote. He is the holder of a 
Distinguished Service Medal, and in 
my opinion he is a true friend of all 
Americans, including the millions that 
we represent. 


I take a great 


distinguished 
distinguished 


deal of pleasure in 
presenting to you the United States 
Senator from the State of Missouri, 
the Honorable Stuart Symington 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


(United States Senator, Missouri) 


Mr. President, and members of the 
sreat organization, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor: 


I am very grateful to my old friend, 
George Meany, for inviting me here 
today. The last time that I had the 
ronor of being with you, you had a 
President, who, along with another 
great American, both American patri- 
ots have passed on. I refer to Bill 
Green and Phil Murray. God rest their 
souls! 


The third member of that committee 
who helped me when I was chairman 
of the Natural Resources Board was 
Al Hayes, and I want to thank him 
for the wonderful talk on air power 
he made before the Air Force Associa- 
tion last month. 


As always, it is an honor and a priv- 
ilege to talk to people of Inbor Along 
with the businessm:n and the farmer, you 
represent the core of that drive and de- 
termination which make this country the 
finest and most prosperous natior in the 
history of the world. 


I believe the sreatest good fortune of 
any man or woman is to be able to stand 
up before the world and say, “ I am 
an American.” 


Such a declaration embraces the many 
responsibilities of good citizenship. It 
ref.ects, as well, trust in the leadership 
of America. 


When we say “I am an American,” we 
are also saying “I have the right under 
God and country to question and criticize 
the decisions of my leaders.” This is 
a citizen’s inherent privilege in a demo- 
cratic state. 
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It is an important part of the pattern 
for finding an ever higher standard of 
living for all our people. 

Above that standard, and above all con- 
sideration of money, however, is some 
thing far more important—nimely, our 
security. 

Millions of people over the 
day are slaves. 

A slave has nothing. 

If he was once fr and 
slave, he lost everything. 


world to- 


became a 
People become slaves when their lead- 
ers do not face up to reality. 

It is now my conviction that in some 
fielis our leaders are not facing up to 
reality 

I worry about the scorched fields and 
starving cattle in my state, and about 
the administrative mess in getting that 
aid to these stricken farmers which has 
been approved by the Congress. 

I worry about our new power program. 
I don’t know what it is. But I do know 
the Government has walked off such part- 
ly finished jobs as Table Rock Dam here 
in Missouri. This action is not only harm- 
ful to farm cooperative and the REA, it 
has been taken despite certain knowledge 
that soon there will be a vast power 
shortage in the United States—and that 
such a shortage will directly affect our 
ability to produce the new equipment 
and weapons essential for our national 
security. 

I worry that today there is not a single 
representative of labor in high office in 
the government. Millions of American 
voters therefore are to some extent un- 
represented. Over the long pull this can- 
not fail to harm our country. 

But today I want to talk to you in 
some detail on the subject of our Na- 
tional Defense, a subject with which I 
have been closely associated for many 
years. 

Standing on my rights as an Ameri- 
can, and as a representative of the four 
million people of Missouri, I consider it 
my duty to report that some of our lead- 
ers in Washington, by their recent de- 
cisions, have broken faith with the Amer- 
ican people. 

I refer to decisions concerning the most 
basic element in our society, nothing less 
than our survival as a nation. 

The key to our security in this age of 
atomic weapons and supersonic flight-—is 
air power. This is the consensus of our 
best military leaders. It is the convic 
tion of that world statesman, Winston 
Churchill, as well as countless other ex- 
perts here and abroad. 

Not many weeks ago I sat in the Sen- 
ate of the United States and saw a ma- 
jority of my colleagues vote to reduce 
appropriations for our Air Force by more 
than five billion dollars. 

To some of us it seemed clear——beyond 
all question of doubt—that this vote 
would reduce the air strength of the na- 
tion; and therefore reduce our ability to 
preserve a balance of power for the free 
world, 


This vote was nevertheless sccom- 
plished by the Administration because of 
their promise—-a promise repeated over 
and over again—that this budget would 
give the nation more combat planes 
more airpower—for less money 

Anybody who knew the truth knew 
this was sheer propaganda. Neither the 
Congress nor the public have been told 
the truth about this defense budget. The 
truth has been hidden and camouflaged 
and distorted. 

Only a year before this same Senate 
had voted unanimously to build the Air 
Force to that strength which the military 
leaders of the Army and Navy as well 
as the Air Force had determined as es- 
sential to our security. 

Now the Senate, as of last July, voted 
to withdraw from that position and ac- 
cept something less. 

What had happened in that 12-month 
period to change the minds of this great 
legislative body? Nothing of a military 
nature. That was clear to one and all. 

No one in responsible position dared 
to claim that the risk of war had less 
ened. In fact, General Omar Bradley, the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, now 
retired from military service, emphasized 
our position when he said at that time 

“T know of no intelligence which re- 
veals any change of attitude on the part 
of the Soviet Union, or which would give 
us any reason to diminish, slow-down o1 
stretch-out our preparedness effort.” 

General Bradley’s analysis of the threat 
did not agree with the more optimistic 
judgment of the new Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Some of us repeatedly 
to the 
gress 
truth. 

Our urgings were 
Situation was never clarified 
the Congress or the public. 


called attention 
discrepancy, and urged that Con- 
pursue the issue and learn the 


unsuccessful. The 
either for 


General Bradley’s analysis of the 
threat should have hung over the Cnpite! 
in Washington like an atomic cloud. 

Why, then, did my colleagues vote to 
cut-back our airpower? 

I am convinced that many of them did 
not realize they were cutting it back. 


I have proof for their position, because 
many Senators told me they were onl) 
voting for the cut as a result of the Ad- 
ministration’s pledge that no combat 
planes were being cut out. They  be- 
lieved the Secretary of Defense and his 
spokesmen in the Senate when they said 

over and over again-——-that not a single 
combat airplane was being taken from 
the Air Force. 


It is only a few weeks since the BWighty- 


third Congress adjourned. Now — the 
truth is there for all to see. 

This month, 965 aircraft—748 of them 
compat airciaft—-were eliminated trom 
the Air Force program. 

The F-84 fighter bomber can carry the 
atomic bomb. This plane is a major 
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weapon for the support of our ground 


troops. 

Four hundred and four F-84's have been 
é€liminated. 

The B-47, which can carry the atomic 
bomb, is our fastest and most effective 
jet bomber now in production. It is vital 
to our deterrent striking power. 

One hundred and sixty-nine B-47's have 
been eliminated. 

Yet, the Congress and the Nation were 
promised by our Defense Secretary, and 
by his spokesmen on the Senate floor, 
that not a single combat plane would be 
taken from the Air Force program. 

This breach of faith is not in the Amer- 
ican tradition. 

What’s more—our present civilian de- 
fense leaders then decided not to tell us 
anything about it. 

As you may know, a gag rule has been 
imposed upon our military establishment. 
It is something of a crime these days for 
military people to express themselves, or 
report the facts—even when these facts 
give no aid to the enemy. 

This gag rule is designed to protect the 
policies being established in the front 
office of the Department of Defense 
It is secrecy-for-self-protection. 

In this case, the decision to strip com- 
bat planes from the Air Force was made 
about the middle of August. A few weeks 
later the American Legion convention was 
being held right here in St. Louis, where 
several leaders of the administration were 
scheduled to speak. 

This new cutback in airpower would 
not be in tune with their party line slo- 
gan ot “more airplanes for less money.” 
And so the announcement of the cutback 
was withheld by the Department of De- 
fense. 

The first of the speakers was Vice 
President Nixon. On sugurt ol rigut 
here on this platform, Mr. Nixon assured 
the Legionnaires and the nation that there 
would be ‘‘no interruption, no lag and no 
set-back in aircraft production.” 

The decision to reduce 965 aircraft from 
the Air Force program—dquite an inter- 
ruption—quite a set-back—had been made 
some two weeks before the Vice Presi- 
dent spoke. But the gag rule still pre- 
vailed and for the time being, it protected 
him, 


Meanwhile, the Air Force had been 
obliged to inform members of the air- 
cratt industry of this new cutback—and 
finally the truth came out. When an en- 
terprising newspaper reporter in Wash- 
ington dug up the facts—and the great 
free press of America took the facts to 
the people. This occurred on Septem- 
ber 3. 

On this same day, when the Secretary 
of Defense addressed the American Le- 
gion convention, he said: “the current 
schedule for combat planes is substan- 
tially equal in total to the schedule in 
eilect last October . re 

But now the truth 
half a billion dollars 


was known—over 
worth of combat 


planes had been eliminated from the 
Force’s production schedule. 

The public could no longer be deceived 
by such calm assurances. 

However, the public has been led to 
believe that the cut-back was initiated by 
the Air Force—apart from any action by 
the Department of Defense. The only of- 
ficial announcement of the derision has 
come from the Under Secretary of the Air 
Force, 

The cutback is said to have been the 
work of the Air Staff. Leaders of the 
Defense Department—in assumed inno- 
cence—have sat quietly by. 

You deserve to know the truth. This 
new airpower cutback is a direct result 
of the reduced Air Force budget of the 
new administration. 

This new cutback must be credited to 
the Department of Defense. Its leaders 
cannot hide from their responsibility. 

They were careful, in the budget pre- 
sented to the Congress, not to cut com- 
bat planes from the Air Force program. 
But they were responsible for drastic re- 
ductions in items necessary to keep the 
planes flying—gasoline, spare parts, over- 
haul and supply funds, and the like. 

And they reduced the personnel needed 
to fly the planes. 

In cutting the Air 
to 120 wings, they 


Force goal from 143 
juggled the taxpayers’ 
money to provide more combat planes 
than the Air Force could possibly fly 
without the crews to operate and main- 
tain them. 


These same Defense Department lead- 
ers arbitrarily reduced the pilot training 
program of the Air Foree from 12,900 
pilots a year, under the 143-wing build- 
up, to 7,200 pilots a year under 120-wing 
build-up—and then argued that there was 
a surplus of training planes 

So began an ingenious method of cut- 
back by manipulation. The Administra- 
tion reduced the personnel strength of 
the Air Force under the excuse that there 
were too many people for the planes being 
produced. Now they are reducing the 
production of planes because there are not 
enough people in the Air Force to keep 
them flying. 


The new cutback is just one more step 


in this process. In reducing the Air 
Force budget for maintaining and oper- 
ating aircraft, the Department of Defense 
had, in effect, drastically reduced the 
number of hours the Air Force could fly. 
Through 1956 the Air Force will have 
some 10 million less flying hours than 
were scheduled under the 143-wing pro- 
gram. This obviously means that fewer 
airplanes will be needed. 


Yet—to sell his budget to the Congress 
—the Secretary of Defense kept hundreds 
more combat planse in the program than 
the Air Force could possibly use under 
the Secretary's own restrictions. 


Since giving these facts about the com- 
bat plane reduction, a further cut of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars has been made 
in engines-—and the whole pattern is clear. 
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First cut the pilots and mechanics, and 
get away with it by saying you do not 
plan to cut out any combat planes. Then 
after the Congress adjourns, in that there 
is no need for planes without pilots, cut 
the combat planes. 

Then because you heavily cut the planes 
you have no need for thousands of en- 
gines—so cut the engines—and by the 
time Congress gets back it will all be ac- 
complished 


General Vandenberg told the Congress 
last June that if these surplus. planes 
were ever delivered to the Air Force, they 
would have to be stored. Before Con- 

ss, the Secretary of Defense denied 


we know who was telling the 
Now we see that a total of 965 

surplus to the new 120-wing 
program—have been eliminated. Now we 
begin to see the true strength of this 
watered-down Air Force of the new ad- 
ministration. 

The Secretary of State recently de- 
clared that the United States was pre- 
pared to meet further Communist aggres- 
sion with a bold show of military might 

that we would not confine our opera- 
tions to the immediate battleground. 

We would, he implied, carry any new 
war into the homeland of the aggressor. 

This is an historic reversal of Teddy 
Roosevelt’s classic advice—to speak soft- 
ly and carry a big stick. Now the Sec- 
retary of State is speaking loudly, while 
the Secretary of Defense whittles away 
our big stick. 

With our Air 


truth. 
aircraft 


Force being 


constantly 
whittled down we can find little security 
in empty threats which cannot be sup- 
ported by force of arms. 
not going to 
airpower for our security, let our lead- 
ers tell us about it. 


If we are have enough 


If we are going to fight Communism 
with a balanced budget and sacrifice our 
armed strength in the process, let our 
leaders tell us just that. 

The vote was close, and I am certain 
the Congress of the United States would 
not have approved the five billion dollar 
slash in the Air Force funds if it had 
known that 748 combat aircraft were to 
be eliminated from the Air Force pro- 
gram as a result of its action. 

Nor de I believe the American people 
will support this constant whittling away 
of our air strength, provided they have 
all the facts before them. 

I do believe that the people, in their 
hearts, know the true intentions of So- 
viet Russia. I believe that their sons 
coming back from Korea have told and 
will tell them more about the true na- 
ture of our enemy. 


Iiven as this new Air Force cutback 
was being exposed, some of our bravest 
Air Force and Navy pilots and ground 
soldiers were being released from months 
ef captivity in Korea—months of hideous 
and inhuman torture at the hands of an 
enemy which some of our leaders still 
apparently believe are well-intentioned. 


We cannot justify reducing our air 
strength in the face of the experience of 
our fighting youth. 

We cannot permit our leaders to pro- 
ceed with their reductions in cur military 
strength, because we know that Soviet 
Russia is feverishly building hydrogen 
bombs of such devastating power us to 
demand a completely new kind of pre- 
paredness against this modern threat of 
total destruction from the air. 

We cannot honestly stand before the 
world and promise ‘‘a big stick” approach 
to further Communist aggression when 
our airpower—the only big stick we carry 

is now falling steadily behind the air- 
power build-up of the Soviet Union. 


Given the truth of our position, we can 
still gain our security. But we must have 
the truth. We must know the facts of 
life in this air-atomic age. 

We have the right in this democracy, 
to know the truth about our chances for 
survival. 

You know and I know, that if given 
the truth we the American people will 
take whatever steps are necessary to re- 
main strong and therefore free. 

In closing I want to emphasize again 
what I have been saying in the years 
that I was in the Pentagon and since; 
the American people in a democracy in 
meetings like this have a right to 
know the truth. More than that, we 
ae a tremendous desire to know the 
truth. 


In all the countries that I visited in 
the world—and as Air Secretary I 
visited a lot—I saw a great many peo- 
ple with a lot of the world’s goods, 
but no country in the world has as 
many people that have as happy a ma- 
terial and spiritual life as the working 
people in the United States, because 
based upon the opinions of our fore- 
fathers, we have known how impor- 
tant it was to stay militarily strong. 

So I ask these leaders who are not 
giving us the facts to tell the Ameri- 
can people the truth, and if they da, 
we are a people who will do anything 
in the world to stay strong because 
of our desperate desire to pass on to 
our children the greatest blessing in 
the world that has been passed on to 
us—individual and national freedom. 
Thank you very much. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: I am sure T 
do not have to tell Senator Symington 
of our appreciation for his address. I 
think you have done that quite effec- 
tively. 

I just want to say that we have a 
tremendous interest in the subject that 
he presented to us, and I am _ sure 
we are all in agreement that the 
American people can be trusted with 
the truth about a matter which so 
seriously affects the welfare of the 
entire nation. 

I express for you the appreciation 
of this convention to Senator Syming- 
ton for his appearance here this after- 
noon and for the very fine, construc- 
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tive and effective presentation that he 
made to us. 

Thank you, Senator Symington, very 
much. 

At this time, the Chair recognizes 
Chairman Woll, of the Committee on 
Resolutions to begin presenting the 
report of the Resolutions Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


VICE-PRESIDENT WOLL: Mr. Presi- 
dent and Members of the Convention— 
The Committee on Resolutions has had 
before it thus far 102 resolutions and 
approximately twenty-five sections of 
the Council’s report with an approxi- 
mate number of twenty-five subdivi- 
sions thereunder. It is well that the 
committee was called into session prior 
to the convening of this convention, 
for the committee has been meeting 
since Thursday afternoon going over 
the work delegated to it. 

We have finished the work so far 
delegated to us and we are ready to 
report to you. In so doing we shall 
shift around from the Council’s report 
into some other resolutions in order 
that the important matters may re- 
ceive proper public attention. 

The Chairman, of course, will report 
On some matters and the secretary on 
others. 

We will now proceed with the report 
on part of the Executive Council’s Re- 
port: 

Vice-President 
following report: 


Woll submitted the 


INTRODUCTION 


(Pages 23-24 of the Executive 
Council’s Report) 


During the past three years, our peo- 
ple have carried forward a vast pro- 
gram of defense mobilization against 
Communist aggression, both actual 
and threatened. At the same time, the 
nation has succeeded in providing for 
its civilian needs without undue un- 
balance. Once again America has dem- 
onstrated the resourcefulness of its 
people and their devotion to the de- 
fense of freedom as well as the poten- 
tialities of the enterprise system. 


Full employment and full produc- 
tion have been maintained. While we 
look with confidence to the future, we 
note with anxiety adoption by Con- 
gress of short-sighted policies that 
may not only check the nation’s prog- 
ress, but lead to a serious setback 
Human welfare is the first responsi- 
bility of our government and is in- 
dispensable to national strength and 
growth. The labor movement, as the 
guardian of the welfare of all, must 
constantly press for social justice in 
legislation and challenge reactionarv 
policies which permit private gain at 
the expense of public interest. 


In the present world conflict, Ameri- 
ca’s dynamic drive for human better- 
ment must be carried on with full 
force, if the poverty and bankruptcy 
of Communist dictatorship is to stand 
exposed and the spirit of resurgent 
revolt is to rise among the millions 
oppressed by the Kremlin rule. 

It is up to us, therefore, as trade 
unionists, to affirm the faith of Ameri- 
can labor in the voluntary organization 
of workers as the instrumentality for 
the advancement of welfare, freedom 
and justice. 

With this comment, the Committee 
recommends the adoption of this por- 
tion of the Executive Council’s Report 

On motion of Vice-President Woll. 
this section of the Executive Council's 
Report was unanimously adopted. 


WILLIAM GREEN 
(Executive Council’s Report, page 44) 


We mourn the passing of a _ great 
builder of unionism and economic dem- 
ocracy in America William Green. The 
man who came out of the coal mines of 
Ohio to fight for human dignity, founded 
on justice, led the Federation through 
twenty-eight fateful years. They were 
years of struggle and sacrifice, but also 
vears of advancement and growth. 
Through these years, William Green’s 
leadership was both creative and con- 
structive. His faith in the justness of 
the trade union cause and his gift for 
conciliation of differences not only en- 
hanced the stature of our Federation, 
but also helped bring cooperation in place 
of strife in union-management relations 
and furthered industrial peace in our 
land. 

The author of the first state workmen's 

compensation law in the country and one 
of the foremost contributors to the na- 
tion’s social security system, William 
Green has done much and in many ways 
to advance the nation’s welfare, to ex- 
pose the evil threat of Communism, to de- 
fend freedom and to promote tolerance 
among men. His dedication to the cause, 
his personal humility and his faith will 
be a lasting inspiration for a!l who carry 
on the struggles for the enrichment of 
human welfare and the defense of the 
rights of man. 

With this comment, your Committee 
recommends the adoption of this portion 
of the Executive Council’s Report. 

On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll this section of the Committee’s re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 


NEW AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR HEADQUARTERS 


(Executive Council’s Report, page 45) 


We are gratified with the progress 
made in completing the steps to make 
possible the construction of a national 
headquarters building suitable to house 
our Federation’s offices in the nation’s 
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capital and accommodate its expanded 
activities. 

The Executive Council reports in de- 
tail the proposed arrangements which 
have been made possible by the fore- 
sight of several years of careful prep- 
aration. We ask for approval of the 
financial and property arrangements 
recommended by the Council and com- 
mend the officers for their steward- 
ship in safeguarding the best interests 
of the Federation in every transaction 
and detail with meticulous care. 

Plans for financing the new building 
proposed by the Executive Council 
would make the new A. F. of L. head- 
quarters in a real sense an edifice of 
the whole Federation. We are confi- 
dent that all of our affiliates will take 
advantage of the opportunity to share 
in the financing of our new national 
headquarters. 

When the 
were moved to 


Federation headquarters 
Washington in 1897, 
they consisted of only three small 
rooms. Our present national headquar- 
ters building, dedicated by President 
Wilson in 1916, marked a milestone in 
the sustained growth of the A. F. of L 
But it is no longer adequate to accom- 
modate the facilities needed to provide 
effective and efficient services to our 
greatly expanded and growing organi- 
zation. We look forward to the early 
completion of the new building where 
the enlarged and reinvigorated nation- 
al activities of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor would be fittingly 
housed. 

With these comments, your Commit- 
tee recommends the adoption of this 
portion of the Executive Council’s Re- 
port. 

On motion of the Committee Chair- 
man Woll this section of the commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, pp. 53- 

81 and the Supplementary Report of 

the Executive Council, First Day of 
Proceedings) 


During the past year the American 
Federation of Labor concerned itself 
with the disclosures of crime and cor- 
ruption on the New York waterfront 
involving the International Longshore- 
men’s Association. Your Committee has 
given searching consideration to the 
detailed documentation of the actions 
taken by the Executive Council and by 
our officers in connection with these 
developments, contained in the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report and to the final 
recommendation, submitted by the Ex- 
ecutive Council in the form of a Sup- 
plementary Report to this Convention, 
asking that the Certificate of affilia- 
tion of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association be revoked. 

The officers of the International 
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Longshoremen’s Association also ap- 
peared before your Committee, as well 
as representatives of its several locals 
on the Atlantic, the Gulf and the West 
Coast and in the New York area. In 
addition, individual representatives of 
the International Longshoremen’s 
union appeared before and were heard 
by the Committee. In all of these rep- 
resentations there was no denial of the 
allegations contained and _ conditions 
described in the Executive Council’s 
Report, but pleas were made for time 
to correct the evils complained of. 

The International Longshoremen’s 
Association has maintained its affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of 
Labor for sixty years. It is with heavy 
heart that we have reviewed the de- 
velopments which made possible the 
penetration of irresponsible, corrupt 
and criminal elements into the ranks 
of this A. F. of L. affiliate. We cannot 
escape the conclusion that the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
has failed to live up to its trade-union 
responsibilities and obligations and to 
give longshoremen and dock workers 
within its membership the steward- 
ship and the service to which these 
workers are entitled. The TLA has per- 
mitted gangsters, racketeers and thugs 
to fasten themselves to the body of its 
organization, infecting it with corrup- 
tion and destroving its integrity, its 
effectiveness and its trade-union char- 
acter, 

Our national and international unions 
are self-governing and autonomous. 
We emphasize the independent and au- 
tonomous responsibility of such unions 
to deal with their own internal prob- 
lems. But we must also affirm the 
right of the American Federation of 
Labor to refuse to associate with those 
who fail to meet the standards of good 
citizenship and sound trade-unionism. 
For such, there is no place in the ranks 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

We also wish to stress that it is not 
the responsibility of our Federation to 
exercise the police power over the con- 
duct of its members. Crime and law- 
lessness must be dealt with by the duly 
constituted law enforcement agencies 
of the local, State and Federal gov- 
ernments and adjudicated in courts of 
law. 

The American 
must not and will not 
of trade-unionism to 
lessness or to dignify with its affilia- 
tion persons and practices alien and 
inimical to our movevent. Nor can the 
Federation tolerate conditions shown 
to be prevailing in the ILA or to per- 
mit their existence to cast doubt and 
suspicion on our movement as a whole. 


Hight months have elapsed since the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor officially called 
upon the International Longshoremen’s 
Association to cleanse its organization. 
This the ILA has failed to do. There 
has been no compliance by the ILA 
with the A. F. of L. directives to es- 


Federation of Labor 
lend the cloak 


organized law- 
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tablish 
conduct of its 
affairs and to 


democratic procedures in the 
local and international 
assure sound and re- 
sponsible administration necessary to 
serve the legitimate needs and inter- 
ests of the workers concerned. 

We regret that the International 
Longshoremen’'s Association has failed 
to take remedial action to raise itself 
and the local unions above suspicion 
and completely free itself of all racket- 
eering, criminal, corrupt and other ir- 
regular activities disclosed by the re- 
cent crime investigation. This failure 
leaves us no choice but to revoke the 
Certificate of Affiliation of the Asso- 
ciation. 

We concur in the recommendation of 
the Executive Council that, upon the 
revocation of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association's Certificate of 
Affiliation, provision be made for a 
new organization of longshoremen and 
direct that a Certificate of Affiliation 
for such new organization within its 
proper jurisdiction be issued by the 
Ixecutive Council. 

We are fully conscious of the hard- 
ships and sacrifices on the part of 
the members of the _ International 
Longshoremen’'s Association brought 
about by the recent developments in 
their organization and involved in the 
impending task of revoking the exist- 
ing Certificate of Affiliation and issu- 
ing a new one. This process includes 
not only a transfer of membership but 
also of the benefits conferred upon the 
workers by the union membership, in- 
cluding those derived from the welfare 
funds established by collective’ bar- 
gaining on their behalf. It is a matter 
of diligent attention and deep concern 
by the American Federation of Labor 
that the interests and equities of those 
longshoremen who wish to affiliate 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor be safeguarded to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. 

To this end, we recommend that the 
lexecutive Council and officers of the 
American Federation of Labor select a 
committee of five outstanding trade 
union officials to be charged with the 
responsibility of supervising and guid- 
ing the new International Union for at 
least one year. It should be the re- 
sponsibility of this Committee to as- 
sure the provision of such services as 
may be necessary to protect the col- 
lective bargaining benefits and safe- 
guard the equities of the members of 
the new organization. Immediately 
upon appointment such a Committee 
should make an inquiry into the equit- 
able rights of ILA members and local 
unions and contractual obligations on 
their behalf, so that these would be 
preserved in the transfer of member- 
ship and affiliation to the new organ- 
ization. The American Federation of 
Labor should render every helpful 
service in the effectuation of such 
transfer and in assuring every possible 
protection to the workers concerned. 

We call upon our affiliates to join 
in this task to the end that the new 
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union of longshoremen would be in a 
position to render improved services 
and provide a full measure of trade- 
union protection to the workers taking 
advantage of its membership. 

Speaking on behalf of the entire 
membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, we appeal to the rank 
and file of the longshoremen and to 
the officers of the local unions to re- 
spond fully to the great challenge of 
the new task of building an organiza- 
tion of longshoremen truly representa- 
tive of the workers’ interests and car- 
rying forward the work of betterment 
of longshoremen’s welfare in the best 
tradition of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


With these comments and recom- 
mendations your committee recom- 
mends that the American Federation of 
Labor, in convention assembled, act fa- 
vorably upon the proposals placed be- 
fore you and adopt the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report of the 
Iixecutive Council and in its Supple- 
mentary Report. 


CHAIRMAN WOLI: I move you the 
adoption of the Committee’s report and 
approval of the Council’s report. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard 
the recommendation of the committee on 
the report of the Executive Council and 
the motion to approve the committee’s 
report. 

Is there any discussion? 

The Chair recognizes Delegate Ryan. 

DELEGATE RYAN, LONGSHORE- 
MAN: Brother Meany and fellow del- 
egates to the Convention: This is a very 
severe indictment on our organization 
and, as Brother Woll says, it is with a 
heavy heart he renders it, and it is 
with a heavy heart we are receiving it. 

I don’t want to take up too much time 
of this convention, but any other or- 
ganizaion that has gone through what 
we have gone through in the last three 
years, since they started out to fight 
crime on the waterfront, may have some 
similar troubles to what we had with 
the various investigating committees. 

I don’t need to tell some of you old- 
time delegates here, but some of the 
newer ones may be interested in know- 
ing that I went to work when I was 12 
years old as a longshoreman and ad- 
vanced to many positions. Il was Vice- 
President of the State Federation of La- 
bor and President of the Central Trades 
and Labor Council for some 15 years. In 
1925 I had the very great honor to be 
appointed by President Green and four 
others—John Sullivan, Matt Woll, Ed 
McGrady, and Hugh Freyn, to investi- 
gate the Comunists who were trying to 
take over the Fur Workers Union. 


Much has been said in this convention 
by Brother Meany yesterday, very prop- 
erly, that it is a menace. It is still a 
menace, but at that time it was just 
starting, and I know every time the press 
quote me, they say I am always holler- 
ing about the Communists. I want to 
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experience I gained at 
that time as a member of that commit- 
tee, it proved very valuable when they 
tried to take over the waterfront. 

I want to say that we went along 
with every policy of this organization, 
and I haven’t changed one bit. 


say that in the 


My members on the Executive Council 
haven’t changed any from what we were 
in the days when we served with you on 
the variouS boards and in the other 
places. I say we have gone along with 
every policy of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

If they had gotten control on the 
waterfront, as everybody knows, may- 
be the result of the last war would 
not have been so good. When the Inter- 
national Seaman’s Union was broken 
up, we lost the greater part of our or- 
ganization in 1934, through the work 
of the Communists. That fine Inter- 
national Seaman’s Union was broken 
up, the fine men that represented that 
organization. They are the ones that 
came with the money that [I am in- 
dicted now for spending—the funds of 
the organization. 


Iam not going to take up too much 
time, Brother Meany, in this personal 
history but I say we have $3.00 a 
month dues and 50 cents per capita 
tax of that to the International. May- 
be were wrong. We have the finest 
agreement, as I am glad to hear Broth- 
er Woll say. We have the finest agree- 
ments of any organizations in the 
American Federation of Labor. We 
have the pension system, the welfare 
system, and that is what our member- 
ship pays for. We never have any 
assessment, and maybe that’s our mis- 
take. But very briefly, this Journal 
that our organization ran—most other 
organizations run them—was devoted 
to the fight against Communism, and in 
the past we spent plenty. 

I say that the great 
Seamen’s Union was defeated by these 
men. I went down to President Green 
and went before the Executive Council 
and asked for permission to reorganize 
the International Seamen’s Union and 
turn it over to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with President Green 
on it as a member of the Executive 
Council. The Executive Council decided 
differently and said that I was assum- 
ing too much power. But I just want 
to bring it to your attention, because 
it was our money that organized the 
great Seafarers’ Union, and that has 
been testified to by President Hall, of 
the Seafarers’ Union, no later than a 
year ago last July in a testimonial 
given to me. 

I don’t mean to go into personal 
stuff, but I want to say we went 
through the Kefauver Committee and 
they could find no wrong. The crime 
on the waterfront—the waterfront has 
been so much publicized by the papers 
that anybody would think that the 
longshoremen—and I say I am a long- 
shoreman myself, live right amongst 
them five minutes from the pier, no 


International 


palatial home, and a salary of 
$20,000.00 a year. Maybe I am scabbing 
on some international presidents. 

But as I say, we have gone to the 
extreme in bringing the conditions of 
the men to a success, and what New 
York and the Atlantic Coast district 
has is reflected in the South Atlantic 
and in the Gulf. 

We had some organization on the 
Pacific Coast, but of course the great 
Bridges, whom I went out there to 
fight in 19834— and I wasn’t condemned 
then by the President and so on. I 
fought Bridges from 1934 to 1936 and 
all those Communists. They say we 
haven't too much membership on the 
Pacific Coast, but the agreement that 
we negotiated in New York is reflected 
at these other ports in the South At- 
lantic and in the Gulf. The same wages 
practically prevail from _ Portland, 
Maine to Brownsville, Texas. 

I am not just President of the Port 
of New York, I am President of the 
ILA, and the Executive Council has 
members from every one of those other 
sections. Our conventions have been 
attended by President Meany, Presi- 
dent Green and others. They are as 
democratic as any labor convention 
that was ever conducted. I am _ sup- 
posed to have a lifetime presidency, 
which was given to me as an honor 
some eight years ago, but it has to be 
renewed every four years. 

So as I say, our membership 
not been ill treated. The 
Committee did not bring any members 
of the ILA before them, and you can 
look through the pages of that record 
and see if you can get any admission 
that any representative of our organi- 
zation had to pay tribute to anybody, 
except in some cases not in the general 
longshoremen. Those members. are 
mentioned in the report of the com- 
mittee. 


have 
Proskauer 


They are on trial and some of them 
have been indicted, and the whole con- 
duct of that investigation was so un- 
fair that they brought nobody before 
it. They take you into a private meet- 
ing and they will do it to the other 
organizations later on, maybe. 


Maybe they got some promises. Gov- 
ernor Dewey was District Attorney 
for New York for a good many years, 
and he went through our organization 
and he could not find anything wrong 
with it. But I say these other men, 
they have some evidence and some of 
them have been indicted. 


Now, the big thing is that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, while the 
committee was in session, generally 
they wait until the committee has 
concluded its work. | don’t blame the 
Executive Council at the time. The 
press had played this port of New 
York up so much that they did take 
action on it before the committee got 
through with their work, and they 
sent us a directive, but we had to wait 
until the committee got through with 
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their work and then get their report 
and go through it. 


Now we have complied and I think 
we have five directives. I think we 
have complied with four of those. 

Even before the Proskauer Commit- 
tee came in, we found in the Kefauver 
Committee there were some _ things 
wrong in the port of New York with 
our organization, and in the 1951 Con- 
vention, I appointed a committee under 
the direction of our lawyer to go 
through the New York Locals and set 
up just what we got in the directives 
from the American Federation of 
Labor. Testimony was given before 
the Proskauer Committee that the men 
never held meetings, they couldn’t do 
this, that or the other thing. In some 
cases we found it was true, but we did 
set up a system that they would follow 
out the regular trade union policies 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

We recommended the amalgamation 
of locals, but you can understand, men, 
anybody that knows the port of New 
York, or any other waterfront, or anv 
other group of men that have had 
locals for vears — over six vears ago I 
tried to amalgamate six locals into 
three, and the International Secretary, 
hecanse District Attornev O'Dwyer 
found three men had gained control of 
those locals, the best we could do was 
put the men out of the locals. The men 
refused to amalgamate and stood on 
their rights. T say we made this effort 
before the Proskauer Committee, and 
thev came in originally to investigate 
politics and crime, and I read in the 
paper, the same as you men, that peo- 
ple for five days went in and testified 
they paid for jobs, and you didn't read, 
or I didn’t read any case except in cer- 
tain cases that we could go into — IT 
don’t want to take up your time — of 
men who had been put off the water- 
front for trying to get control of cer- 
tain gangs and so on. They were the 
ones that went in and testified against 
us that somebody had to pay tribute. 
They have no evidence that our men 
had to pay tribute. 


We promised the A. F. of I. that we 
would hold trials of men, not guilty so 
much of a crime against the law, but 
against the policies of the American 
Federation of Labor. We at the last 
meeting appointed a committee to go 
through the entire testimony developed 
before the Proskauer Committee. and 
we picked out a certain number of men 
and they were going to try those men 
for violation of trade union ethics, and 
some of those men pleaded that they 
were under indictment and that if they 
were expelled by our organization for 
violating trade unions ethics it should 
have been heard before the indictment. 


However, not copping that as a plea, 
somebody told the Executive Council 
they had no message from us that they 
abolished those committees, but we did 
that. We ought to negotiate an agree- 
ment in New York just now. We started 


a session just today. We just concluded 
one in the South Atlantic, and the ne- 
gotiations in the South Atlantic are a 
joke. 

Many of those men who were to be 
tried by our committee, whether they 
were to be found guilty, were members 
of the Wage Scale Committees elected 
by their men to go down and represent 
them, which show these men still have 
confidence in them in spite of the fact 
their names have been bandied all 
through the investigation. I didn’t vote 
on it, naturally, being under indict- 
ment myself. The Executive Council 
voted to continue those trial commit- 
tees until the negotiations had been 
completed or the agreement expired on 
September 30, and then go in after our 
negotiations and carry out the orders of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Now, gentlemen, I know the Executive 
Council has made this recommendation, 
I know that the Resolutions Committee 
has listened to the men who have ap- 
peared before it, and I say this, that 
we have done nothing to disprove the 
allegations made against us. I mean, 
the allegations that the Proskauer 
Committee has not proven yet. We are 
not proven guilty until we are convict- 
ed. I think what we mean is the mis- 
management of our organization. 

Brother Meany says it is not the 
duty of the American Federation of La- 
bor to supervise or interfere in the af- 
fairs of any international organiza- 


tion, but we were in an organization 
that has certainly been, as I say, very 


loyal to the A. 
should be. 

Every member of our 
wants to be in the.A. F. of L., and we 
have never listened to any other phil- 
osophy but the American Federation of 
Labor. We have been attacked by a 
committee appointed by the Governor 
of New York, and I could go into that 
very deeply, but not to take up your 
time, that committee has been after me 
since 1925. They have been after me 
personally for two years because I 
would not submit to turning our or- 
ganization over to appoint three men 
from labor and three men from citizen- 
ship two years ago to take over our or- 
fanization, due to the trouble that we 
had on the waterfront. 


We asked the American Federation 
of Labor to let the State Federation of 
Labor and the Central Trades and La- 
bor Council of New York City sit in 
with us in our deliberations of trying 
those men that were mentioned for vio- 
lation, again I say, of trade union 
ethics, not of any other crime. That. of 

i Attorney 


F. of L., as we know we 


organization 


course, is up to the District 
and the rest of them. They told us that 
we had got into the trouble, now get 
out of it yourself. 

I understand that he is going to issue 
a charter to reorganize the Longshore- 
men. That is going to cause confusion 
to say the least, and we ask the Execu- 
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tive Council, I suppose it heard from 
the Resolutions Committee, we ask that 
instead of issuing a new charter that 
this Executive Council appoint this 
committee and come in and take our 
organization over intact so that none 
will lose the benefits they now gain, 
and let them run our. organization. 
They claim, naturally, they are going 
to have a sifting committee, or under 
this new charter that is to be issued, 
men are going to be sifted very care- 
fully before going into it. We thought 
that yesterday when we made that re- 
quest to the Resolutions Committee 
that as long as they were going to issue 
a new charter, with all the resultant 
things of taking over jurisdiction dis- 
putes and everything else and break- 
ing up an organization that functions 
as it is, let them come in and take over 
the organization instead of starting a 
new one. 
Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Any furth- 
er discussion? The Chair recognizes 
Brother Hasselgren of the Longshore- 
men. 

DELEGATE HASSELGREN: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates to the corven- 
tion. When we came into this conven- 
tion we had a notification that they 
were going to recommend suspension. 
However, when we came in here yester- 
day we were amazed to hear that it was 
going to be revocation of our charter. 
We say now that we are prepared to 
call the convention of our entire or- 
ganization and let the representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Executive Board of the American 
Federation of Labor come in and con- 
duct their convention and we will be 
guided by the actions of that conven- 
tion and act in the democratic manner 
in which we should all act. We will ex- 
tend that invitation to the American 
Federation of Labor to come in and do 
that. I thank you all. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there any 
further discussion? The Chair recog- 
nizes Brother Turco. 


DELEGATE TURCO: Newsboys 
Union 15834. Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, the Executive Council's report is 
very plain. I think they have the power. 
Delegates, are we going to make the 
same mistake in kicking organizations 
out as the CIO did in Cleveland, Ohio? 
That’s the question before you. Insofar 
as Ryan and his crew, you people know 
my position and the way I feel about 
him. I know others within the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor who hold an 
executive office, and their hands are not 
clean. And he who has not clean hands 
has no right to throw any rocks at any- 
one. I am not here to defend Ryan or 
their position. But I am trying to de- 
fend the thousands of workers within 
the Longshoremen, both on the West 
Coast and the East Coast and the Gulf 
because they are the ones who are go- 
ing to suffer by it. 


Ryan told you — he should have re- 
signed twenty-five years ago - but 
there are a lot of others within our 
midst that should resign also. They can 
say all they want about the West Coast. 
I'm telling you gentlemen and ladies 
here the hiring hall on the West Coast 
is a palace and that’s an honor for ev- 
ery workman. I don’t care where they 
belong. IT have no brief for Bridges or 
Communism, But sometimes we dis- 
agree with someone because we don’t 
comb our hair the same as they do or 
because your hair might be gray or 
black,—he is a Communist. You are a 
bunch of damn fools. Excuse my lan- 
guage. But that’s the way I feel about 
it. We are just kidding ourselves. You 
know last year in the City of New York, 
you laughed when Turco was taking 
the floor. You say he always takes the 
other side, but IT am saying to you if 
you had listened to some of the re- 
marks I made and if I wasn’t called to 
a point of order in the City of New 
York at one time we probably would 
have been in a better shape now than 
Washington, D. C. 


Fellows, don't kick the longshoremen 
out, don’t kick any workers out. You 
are trying to organize workers, not dis- 
organize them. I thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: T think I 
should say a few words on this situa- 
tion. I agree with the observations by 
the Resolutions Committee that this is 
not something that we looked forward 
to with any great feeling of joy when 
we came to this convention. It is a ser- 
ious step to ask for the revocation of a 
charter of an organization that has 
been affiliated with the A. F. of L. for 
so many years. 


But I think we should take a look at 
the basic structure of the American 
Federation of Labor in order to under- 
stand the recommendation of the Coun- 
cil. It is not our job to run the affairs 
of an international union. In the very 
basic structure of this American Feder- 
ation of Labor you will find that run- 
ning through the thoughts of the peo- 
ple who founded this organization they 
were founding a rope of sand, as it was 
called many years later, a completely 
voluntary organization, and because of 
the fact that it is completely voluntary 
there is no machinery here to keep any- 
one here in the American Federation of 
Labor if they don’t want to stay. Be- 
cause of that very fact there is an ob- 
ligation upon those who hold member- 
ship in this organization to conform to 
the ethics and to the principles of the 
trade union movement. The last speak- 
er says don't put the longshoremen out, 
take them over. Well, what this report 
really means is that they wanted to 
find a home in the American Federation 
of Labor for the longshoremen of this 
nation who can live up to the standards 
that are consistent with the voluntary 
nature of this organization. 


I have no intention of spreading on 
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the record of this convention the things 
that caused the Executive Council to 
take action. They are too well known, 
I believe, to require any extended re- 
marks on my part. I have known the of- 
ficers of this organization for many 
years. I know the problems of the long- 
shoremen. I know many of the long- 
shoremen in the organization in the 
city of New York. I know them by their 
first names and I don’t relish the idea 
of having to take this step. But we 
have an obligation to our general mem- 
bership. We have an obligation to those 
who carry out the true principles of the 
trade union movement, and that obli- 
gation is to try to keep this organiza- 
tion abreast of its responsibilities as a 
great organization of Americans, as an 
organization that holds an important 
part in the economic, political and so- 
cial life of the nation. 


When these things were spread in the 
daily press, these unchallenged accusa- 
tions, these admissions under oath, we 
felt it was the duty of the Council to 
look into this matter. We had our Coun- 
cil look into it. We obtained the records 
from the daily press and from the pro- 
ceedings, and I can say to you that T 
read every single record that I could 
find, before and after the letter of Feb- 
ruary 3rd to the Longshoremen. You 
have thirty pages in your Executive 
Council report dealing with this sub- 
ject for you to read to learn of the 
efforts made by the Council to do some- 
thing to have the Longshoremen them- 
selves, the only people who can do any- 
thing about this situation, do some- 
thing. I can say to you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that in reading the _ record 
before the Crime Commission the testi- 
mony, under oath, of numerous people, ¢ 
great many of them officers of this or- 
ganization, national and local officers, 
the thing that hit me in the face in 
reading that record was, that I couldn’t 
find anything there that resembled le- 
gitimate trade union activity — noth- 
ing at all I am sorry to say. 


We asked the Longshoremen, in keep- 
ing with the custom of the American 


Federation of Labor of noninterfer- 
ence, on February 38rd to do certain 
things to try to clean up this situation, 
to bring democracy into their organiza- 
tion, to see to it that officers who on the 
face of their own admissions under 
oath were unfit for office, were tried 
under the rules of the International. 
During the eight months since then we 
have received nothing but delay and 
promises. We were hopeful that the 
move in Chicago of recommending sus- 
pension would bring the organization 
to its senses and that we would get 
some response, that this so-called 
screening committee would come up 
with something which would be an in- 
dication that the organization was xo- 
ing to straighten out its affairs so that 
it could carry out the motives and 
ideals and principles of the trade un- 
ion movement for the benefit of the 


workers in that field. We received no 
response, 

Yes, we got 
performances. 

It is for that reason that the Execu- 
tive Council took action when it came 
here and learned that since the meet- 
ing in Chicago, the few promises which 
were made were disregarded; that the 
screening committee was told that it 
couldn’t report, that it had to delay its 
report even though they had informed 
us in Chicago that they had their evi- 
dence all ready to report and _ file 
charges under the laws of the Interna- 
tional Union. 

These officers have the power under 
their constitution to clean this thing up, 
No constitution of any organization in 
the American Federation of Labor 
gives the International President or In- 
ternational Executive Board more pow- 
er than the constitution of the TI. L. A. 
to its International President and Exec- 
utive Board. 

So the Executive Council comes here 
feeling that we have this duty to the 
other members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to the Longshoremen of 
America, to try to create for the Long- 
shoremen who want to follow American 
trade union traditions, who want to 
follow the principles of the A. F. of L., 
to bring into being for them a union in 
which they can hold membership and 
conduct their affairs and hold their 
heads up and face the world and face 
the employers. That’s the reason we 
brought in this recommendation for 
revocation, 

We are taking on a task that is a 
difficult task if this recommendation is 
adopted by this convention, but we are 
taking it on because we know that it 
must be done, that we must adhere to 
the traditions of this great movement 
and try to bring the benefits of trade 
unionism, real trade unionism. 

That is the reason you have this re- 
port, and as I said before, no one on 
the Executive Council is happy about it. 
No one wants to spread on this record 
accusations against these representa- 
tives of labor, but we do want to clean 
up the situation. This recommendation 
for revocation of the charter and the 
establishment of a new union under the 
trusteeship and sponsorship of a com- 
mittee from the American Federation 
of Labor seems to be the only possible 
method by which we can do this. 


some promises, but no 


Is there any further discussion? 

Hearing none, we will take a vote on 
this question, and because it calls for 
the revocation of a charter of an inter- 
national union, this vote will be taken 
by roll call, either for or against the 
motion, under the provisions of Section 
13 of Article IX of the Constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


A roll call vote must be taken, and a 
two-thirds majority must be had in or- 
der to bring about revocation. 

Secretary Schnitzler will call the roll. 
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Delegates will vote yes or no on the mo- 
tion to concur in the report of the com- 
mittee. If there is a split delegation, 
then that information should be con- 
veyed to us as to how many votes are in 
favor and how many against. If there 
is no split delegation, then we assume 
that the delegation spokesman’s  re- 
sponse constitutes the vote for the en- 
tire delegation. 


ROLL CALL VOTE—REVOCATION 
OF CHARTER, LONGSHOREMEN 


Yes—Dullzell, Heller, Shanks, Som- 
erset, Mitchell, Hasiwar, Betton, Sick- 
les, Mulligan, Washburn. Grisham, 
Doria, Winter, Schnitzler, Cross, Sims, 
McGuern, Ollinger, Landriscina, 
Birthright, Robinson, Holt, Sceafidi, 
Husk, Crane, Abernathy, MacGowan, 
Buckley, Nola, Macey, Pelkofer, Grant, 
Winger, Haskin, Denny, Williams, 
Mara, Anderson, Lawson, Gory, Pohl, 
Bates, Cleland, Murphy, (John _ J.), 
Murphy, (Thos. F.) Shepherd, O’Don- 
nell, Lyons, Downes, Bauers, Boyen, 
Rounds, Myers, Allen, McFetridge, 
Cooper, Sullivan, Hardy, Pirtle, Bar- 
ney, Bernhardt, Duffin, Doll, McEl- 
roy, Denis, Hutcheson (M.A.) Hutche- 
son, (Wm. L.), Stevenson, Fischer, Duf- 
fy, Hanson, Kenny, Welch, Krehmeyer, 
Schoenberg, Gallo, Jones, Roe, Bradley, 
Shafer, Garfield, Olds, Azpeitia, Cam- 
po, Haines, George, Hallbeck, Murphy, 
Camp, Schoon, Driscoll, Harrison, 
Ziegler, Sylvester, Morgan, Snedden, 


Lyons, Goble, Jesse, Housewright, Suf- 
fridge, Sackett, Shea, Koerner, Meyers, 


Gordon, Russo, 
Keenan, Bledsoe, 
Allen, Ma- 
Converse, 
Stephens, 


Doyle, Damino, 
Milne, Riley, 
MacDonald, Smith, 
loney, Gramling, Delaney, 
Swanson, Stuhr, Bronson, 
Volz, Woll, Sehmal, Redmond, Rich- 
ardson, Buck, Beale, McGuire, Matz, 
Clark, Wright, Tormey, Kennedy, 
Kent, McCurdy, Brooks, King, Jordon, 
Berkson, Dubinsky, Antonini, Nagler, 
Zimmerman, Hochman, Nelson, Maty- 
as, Perlstein, Minton, Dalton, Warren, 
Thornburgh, 3onus, Cook, Genther, 
Ovsanik, Durian, Campbell, Olding, 
Walker, agnano, Walinsky, Zukow- 
sky, Friss, Lubliner, Rose, Lewis, 
Hershkowitz, McDonnell, Drucker, Mo- 
reschi, Sullivan, Sheets, Lalor, Fosco, 
Garvey, D'Andrea, Taylor, McKeown, 
Held, Banachowicz, Janaskie, Ernst, 
Miller, Wesling, Macleod, Siegal, Sar- 
ricks, Koenig, Russ, Heisel, Muller, 
Morris, Powell, Spodick, Serota, Mc- 
Sorley, Hagen, Matthews, Byers, 
James, Naddeo, Buckalew, Bishop, Pa- 
lacios, Doherty, Cahill, Stocker, Coyle, 
Merritt, Farrell, Hayes, Burrows, Car- 
ey, Snider, Peterson, Walker, Siemiller, 
McGlon, Weber, Carroll, Shoemake, 
Plunk, Wilson, Huneault, Freccia, 
Lambert, McCarthy, Conway, Jimer- 
son, Gorman, Maxwell, Lloyd, Belsky, 
Kelly, Hook, Byron, Carlough, Cronin, 
Bruns, Bonadic, King, Schneider, 
Weiny, Rybka, Sample, Benson, Emery, 
Queen, Sheckard, Wargo, Petrillo, Rin- 


Shay, 
Tracy, 
Jacobs, 


gzius, Field, Steeper, Bagley, Kleinkauf, 
Charette, Coughlin, Hicks, Raftery, 
Rohrberg, Yablonsky, Owens, Meehan, 
Baker, Carter, Phillips, Jones, Addy, 
gailey, Brown, Lynch, Rooney, Hauck, 
Redmond, Leonard, Tantillo, Durkin, 
Schoemann, Hillock, Meany, Green, 
Griffin, Lynch, Randolph, Webster, 
McNeal, Horton, Hankins, Tanner, 
Hull, Devlin, Coppola, Talbot, Mowatt, 
Dunwody, Googe, Turner, Warrington, 
Bieber, Vonderheid, Burke, Humble, 
Meinz, Ruddick, Stewart, Aubuchon, 
Dauer, Berrong, Hargus, Meaney, Wy- 
bourn, Holland, Wood, Thomas. Rei!- 
ly, Paden, Merz, Aquadro, Meyers, 
Vetter, Hawk, Balinger, Fox, Dushane, 
Dickey, Clark, Fisher, Chandler, War- 
fel, Walsh, Shuff, Green, Upton, Mun- 
govan, Zander, Boeger, Mueller, Chap- 
man, Givens, Megel, Kuenzli, Elder, 
Borchardt, Wheeler, Tobin, Beck, Eng- 
lish, Maloney, Lester, Postma, Biggers, 
Tevis, Woxberg, Leighty, Manion. Al- 
len, Valente, Klenert, Jacobs, Clark, 
Groenert, O'Hare, Petree, Randolph, 
Austin, Imeson, Herrmann, Moriarty, 
Reilly, Hoffman, Rota, Albarino, 
Remshardat, Bucher, Cox, Gray, Brown- 
low, Fox, Leheney, Love, Cammock, 
Mowery, Haggerty, Cavender, Rourke, 
Roche, McIntire. Soderstrom, Mullen, 
Mills, Solander, Ezelle, Williams, Dor- 
skey, Butler, Kelley, Dean, Olson, Rol- 
lings, Preble, Hawkins, Murray, Fink, 
Schwartz, Marr, McDevitt, Grist, 
Smith, Sparks, Welsted, Weston. Reed, 
Hall, Cerutti, Rodgers, Troth, McFar- 
land, Densmore, Hackett, Classen, 
Chandler. Gould, Birmingham, Vargo. 
Bourg, Beatrice, Jones, Brides, Rog- 
ers, Johnson, McComb, Summers, Spen- 
eer, Bockstahler, Groth. Hurst, Smith, 
Vesy, King, Johns, Nuckols. Hays, 
Phipps, Breidenbach, Halbrooks, Cor- 
dtz, Greaves, Martel, Frommelt, Win- 
ters, Seifert, Osslo, Flovd, Cushing, 
Davis, Wells, Carv. Miller. Reile, 
Quinn, Hurt, Houk. Shea, Bailey, Rav- 
mond, Whiteside, Smith, Bukky, Muel- 
ler, Walter, McCartan, Smith, John- 
ston, Shiblev, Fredenberger, Allman, 
Maddocks, Cramond, Bayers, Arnold, 
Soule, Quinn, Jordan, Askew, Arndt, 
Elliott, Perkens, Van Dorn, Maso, 
Kennedy, ralassi, McDonough, Cald- 
well, Anderson, Hudson, Carroll, Day, 
Harvey, Perlee, Finks, Welsh, Webb, 
Hewitt, Quimby, Walsh, Pitts, Car- 
michael, Garr, Cowger, Shaw, Dovle, 
Bonansinga, Musgrave, Ferrante, Mc- 
Ilvaigh, Soucie, Fischer, Black, Dunn, 
DeYoung, Pendergrass, Preller, Davis, 
Hambleton, Crouse, Glodowsky, Var- 
rone, Fitzpatrick, Weintraub, Schueller, 
Colby, Dever, LeClair, Sepelak, Flynn, 
Federman, Campbell, James, 3riody, 
Enwall, Babin, Droullard, Cudahy, 
Moore, Wolpert, Johnson, Stevenson, 
Mazzabufi, Basoman, Prenn, Pearl, 
Rivero, representing 79,079 votes. 
No—Ryan, Hasselgren, Townsend, 
wockhart, Long, Atkins, Bishop, May, 
Yeeker, Mayo, Turco, Moreno, repre- 
senting 736 votes. 


Not Voting—Holliday, Sayen, Spen- 
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cer, Stahl, Cowley, Flegal, Tracy, 
Gross, Zitello, Minaden, Rochester, 
O'Neill, Cilento, Boucher, Keefer, Mue- 
hlhoffer, Oates, Rohs, Buckley, Lewis, 
Kaiser, Roberts, Vickers, Collier, Ross, 
Umber, Marciante, Hannah, Latter, 
Radabaugh, Whyers, Schrenk, Burr, 
Reichling, Cannon, Halloran, Brown, 
Moore, Finegan, Smith, Watt, Elmore, 
Behrendt, Higgins, Ricci, Ballew, 
Burns, Moon, Peterson, Miller, Watta, 
Quinn J.G., Stewart, Harrison, Smith, 
Sweetman, Thornburgh, Testo, Koes- 
ter, Clark, Bassett, Le Bow, Lewis, 
Martel, Warren, Van Norden, Collins, 
Davis, Friedrick, Baker, Griffin, 
Green, Latham, Baldwin, DeKoning, 
Fuchs, Jason, Walsh, Ash, Myrick, 
Schneider, Radcliffe, Porcearo, Halet- 
sky, McDonald, Campbell, Hyans, Pe- 
tersdorf, Smith, Evans, Seltzer, Cain, 
Holleran, Ward, Knauss, Altmiller, La 
Polla, James, Van Vranken, Bryant, 
Lufrano, Vonderheid, Kyger, Davis, 
Kane, Dorfman, Rubin, Mladenoff, 
Roddy, Silverman, Galuski, Fritzler, 
Klass, Bushnell, Gwinn, Niemuth, 
Dann, Stevens, Mills, Capitolo, 
Vaughn, Summerfield, MeQueen, An- 
derson, Cowles, Fairow, Groner, Blix, 
Gonzales, Palma. 

Abstain zx—Marcano, Arroyo. 

The vote on the motion to adopt the 
Committee’s report calling for revoca- 
tion of the Charter of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association is as fol- 
lows: 

Kor the motion: 79,079 votes. 

Against the motion: 736. 


I declare the motion carried, and of- 
ficially declare the charter of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
revoked. 

I also want to announce on behalf of 
the Executive Council that we are pre- 
pared immediately to institute and es- 
tablish a new charter in this field, and 
will before the conclusion of this con- 
vention announce the appointment of a 
committee to supervise the affairs of 
that organization as a trustee for the 
American Federation of Labor for a 
reasonable period of time. 


RESOLUTIONS RECEIVED 
WITHIN TIME LIMIT 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I wish _ to 
announce the receipt of the following 
resolutions which have been received 
within the time limit specified in the 
constitution and therefore do not re- 
quire unanimous consent. 


STATE LABOR NEWS 


Resolution No. 149 — By Delegates 
from International Typographical Un- 
ion. 

WHEREAS, A sinister nation-wide 
campaign designed to undermine the 
American trade union movement, car- 
ried on by a so-called labor publication 
known as the State Labor News, pub- 


lished at Columbus, Ohio, and circu- 
lated nationally, has been denounced 
by the 42nd annual convention of the 
International Labor Press of America, 
at St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 18-20, 1953, as 
inimical to the progress of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and 

WHEREAS, This State Labor News. 
parading as a “labor” publication, and 
apparently subsidized by anti-labor 
forees of this country, also has been 
publishing and circulating scores of 
anti-labor pamphlets by the hundreds 
of thousands throughout the country, 
singing the praises of the anti-labor 
Taft-Hartley Act and other laws which 
have been proved a detriment of the 
welfare of the wage-earners of this na- 
tion, and 

WHEREAS, The International La- 
bor Press of America, in order to pro- 
tect the interests of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the organized la- 
bor press which loyally follows the pol- 
icies and traditions of the AFT, has 
filed official complaints against the 
State Labor News and its publishers 
with the U.S. Federal Trade Commission 
and the U.S. Postmaster General, for 
fraudulently representing itself as 
speaking for bona fide trade unions and 
also using the U.S. mails illegally, be it, 
therefore, 

RESOLVED, By the 72nd annual 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, convened at St. Louis, Mo., 
that we hereby go on record calling up- 
on the officers and Executive Council of 
the AFL to launch an investigation into 
the anti-labor campaign of the State 
Labor News and its sponsors, in coop- 
eration with the International Labor 
Press of America, to the end that these 
enemies of labor may be exposed, and 
the rank and file of the labor move- 
ment as well as the general public be 
warned of the sinister motives of that 
publication. 

Referred to 
tions, 


Committee on Resolu- 


CHANGING POSTAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


Resolution No. 150 — By 


Delegates 
from International Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers’ Union of North America, 
and the International Typographical 
Union. 

WHEREAS, The Postmaster Gener- 
al of the United States caused to be is- 
sued on August 21, 1953, Order No. 
55337, amending the Postal Laws and 
Regulations, drastically changing the 
present postal requirement for the en- 
try of mail addressed to “patron” or 
“householder”, and 

WHEREAS, The elimination of the 
present expense to the advertiser of ad- 
dressing will flood local post-offices 
with large quantities of unaddressed 
printed material to be delivered to ev- 
ery house, and 
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WHEREAS, If this order was insti- 
tuted for economy in the post-office op- 
eration it would appear, rather, that 
this will greatly increase the deficit in 
delivery of such mail, and 


WHEREAS, The appliéation of this 
order would cause wide-spread loss of 
employment in the direct and occupan- 
ev mail industry, and be most damakr- 
ing to these business concerns, accom- 
plishing no good purpose in any respect, 
and 


WHEREAS, Many firms engaged in 
the occupant mailing business are also 
in the house-to-house distribution busi- 
ness, and this order has the double-bar- 
relled effect of depriving them of al- 
most all of their occupancy mailing 
work, and putting the government post- 
office in circular distributing business 
on a large scale in direct competition 
with private enterprise, and 


WHEREAS, It is the primary fune- 


tion of the United States Post Office 
Department to deliver first class mail 
and this order would further delay de 
livery of regular mail, and 


WHEREAS, This would further in- 
crease the load of the letter carrier, 
presently one of the most over-worked 
and underpaid government employees, 
without any increased compensation, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American 
Federation of Labor in Convention as- 
sembled call upon Postmaster General 
\rthur EF. Summerfield to immediately 
rescind Order No. 55337. 

Referred to Committee on 
tion. 


Legisla- 


Opportunity was given for announce- 
ments as to time and place of commit- 
tee meetings, and at 5:00 o’clock p.m. 
the convention was recessed to 9:30 
o'clock a. m., Wednesday morning, Sep- 
tember 23, 1953. 
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THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


St Louis, Mo., 


September 23, 1953 
The Convention was called to order 
by President Meany at 9:40 o'clock. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: ‘The_ invo- 
cation this morning will be pronounced 
by Rabbi Ferdinand Isserman, of 
Temple Israel here in the City of St. 
Louis — Rabbi Isserman. 


INVOCATION 
DR. F. M. ISSERMAN 
Rabbi of Temple Israel 


Almighty God and Father, may Thy 
blessings rest upon these representa- 
tives of the working men and women 
of America who have come here to 
take counsel together. May Thy pres- 
ence be with them as Thou wast with 
workers of old, with Moses, the shep- 
herd, Solomon the builder, Jesus the 
carpenter, and Mohamed the camel 
driver. Even as they were spokesmen 
of Thy word and obedient to Thy will, 
so may we be. Fill us with a desire 
to complete the work of Thy creation, 
© God, to build a world of peace and 
justice, of love and of mercy, where 
every man shall sit under his vine and 
fig tree and none shall make him 


afraid, where swords shall be beaten 
into ploughshares, where men will love 
their neighbors as themselves, where 
the widows, the orphans, the aged and 
the ill will not be in need, where men 
of all races, of all nations and of all 
abilities will in equality enjoy the 
abundance of Thy good earth, and 
where all will toil together for the well- 
being of all mankind. To retain this 
vision may we pause in our labors for 
that refreshment of spirit which comes 
only from communion with Thee. May 
those entrusted with responsibilities of 
leadership rise to heights of moral 
stature, that they plead well the cause 
of their people, so that justice will be 
secured for all. Banish from. their 
souls, O God, selfishness, pride and 
vanity which create barriers, separate 
men from their fellows, and make har- 
mony difficult. Grant unto them an 
understanding of the new one world 
which clamors to be born. May they 
see in all men their brethren so that 
they will strive to bind up wounds and 
bring people together in fellowship 
and love. May the weak come _ into 
their just heritage and may we all so 
labor and build that speedily in our 
day Thy kingdom will be established 


We thank Thee, O God, for our land 
of liberty. Long may our land be 
bright with freedom's holy light. Pro- 
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tect us by Thy might, Great God our 
King. May the words of my mouth and 
the meditations of my heart be accept- 
able before Thee, my Rock and my 
Redeemer. 


INTRODUCTION OF 
FRATERNAL DELEGATE 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time 
I wish to introduce to the _ dele- 
gates, though I am not going to ask 
him to speak to you, because he will 
do that most likely this afternoon 
the second fraternal delegate from 
Great Britain. He is the General Sec- 
retary of the Union of Post Office 
Workers in Great Britain. He has 
been a member of the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress for the 
past seven years, He has represented 
the British Trades Union Congress on 
many trade union missions and has 
been active in the international trade 
union movement. He was awarded the 
title of Commander of the British Mm- 
pire in 1950. T have worked with him 
at international conferences, meetings 
of the I. lL. O. and conferences of that 
tvpe. I have a great personal respect 
and regard for him as a friend and 
trade unionist. 


as a 

It is a great pleasure to introduce 
to vou and to present him with the 
badge of our convention, Brother 
Charles J. Geddes, General Secretary 
of the Union of VPost Office Workers 
of Great Britain. 

The Chair now recognizes Chairman 
Woll, of the Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Woll, 
continued the 


Chairman of 
report 


Vice-President 
the Committee, 
as follows 


WILLIAM GREEN 
MEMORIAL FUND 


(Executive Council’s Report, p. 48-51) 


There can be no more fitting tribute 
to our beloved late President, William 
Green, for the lifetime of leadership 
and devoted service he gave to the 
labor movement than the _ establish- 
ment of a fund to be made possible 
by contributions from the entire fam- 
ily of the American Federation of La- 
bor members for the purpose of giving 
support to worthy causes such as Wil- 
liam Green would have wanted to ad- 
vance, 


The proposed William Green Mem- 
orial Fund will honor the memory of 
our departed leader by a monument 
not of stone but of deeds. It will be a 


PROCEEDINGS 


truly living monument dedicated to 
the purposes of relieving human needs 
and furthering human betterment. 


A special committee 
the Executive Council last February 
has brought forward a detailed plan 
for the establishment of such a fund 
through voluntary contributions of our 
affiliated unions, to be made on o1 
about January 1, 1954 and based up- 
on the membership of each national, 
international, or directly affiliated 
local union equal to one cent per mem- 
ber per month for 12 months. 


appointed by 


Details of the plan for the organi- 
zation of this Fund and its future ad- 
ministration have been carefully drawn 
up and are submitted to this Con- 
vention by the Executive Council in 
the form of a resolution establishing 
the William Green Memorial Fund, 


Your Committee wholeheartedly 
concurs with these proposals and ree- 
ommends the approval of this portion 
of the Executive Council’s Report and 
the adoption of the resolution where- 
by the William Green Memorial Fund 
would be authorized and established 
by the action of The American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention 
bled, 


assem- 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, the report of the Committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


RESEARCH 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 108-110) 


Reliance by unions on factual infor- 
mation provided by economic research 
studies has become indispensable to 
effective and orderly collective’ bar- 
gaining. Research data have provided 
valuable guidance to unions in their 
work of advancing labor standards 
and working conditions and have 
helped present labor's case to Congress, 
the various agencies of the government 
and to the general public. We are, 
therefore, particularly gratified by the 
Report of the Executive Council on 
progress made durine the nast vear to 
enlarge and strenethen the research 
services of the Federation. 


The very fact that today 53 of our 
national and international affiliates 
have established research services of 
their own is a significant measure of 
the increasing value of research facili- 
ties to our unions. Close cooperation 
which has been established between 
the Research Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and research 
directors of our affiliated unions is of 
benefit to our entire movement, mak- 
ing possible mutual exchange of re- 
search experience and of helpful infor- 
mation. Periodic conferences of Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor's’ research 
directors under the sponsorship of the 
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American Federation of Labor's Re- 
search Department should become a 
regular practice. 


In addition to services made avail- 
able by the A. F. of L. Research Depart- 
ment to our affiliates to assist them 
in wage negotiations and other phases 
of collective bargaining, aralvsis of 
developments under the Taft-Hartley 
Act and in the administration of other 
labor laws has been most helpful to 
our unions. Valuable studies have also 
heen made of economic trends and 
their bearing on employment, wave 
productivity, price, tax and_ related 
policies. The A. F. of L. Research De- 
partment, moreover, has developed ex- 
cellent descriptive materials, interpret- 
ing organized labor's problems, for dis 
tribution to teachers, students, and 
the general public. These are of vital 
importance to the increased under- 
standing throughout the whole com- 
munity of the purposes of our move 
ment and of the services it renders. 


Looking to the future, we believe it 
is essential that broad and comprehen 
sive research studies be undertaken 
analyzing financial organization and 
structure of business and appraising 
areas of future development in rela- 
tion to employment opportunities for 
workers and economic growth of the 
whole nation. Factual information of 
this kind will not only assist our un- 
ions in servicing the needs of their 
members more. effectively and in or- 
ganizing the unorganized, but will also 
enable labor to assume leadership in 
furthering the interests of the whole 
community and in advancing the 
standard of living for all. 


With these comments and recom- 
mendations, your Committee asks for 
the adoption of this portion of the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s Report. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, the report of this committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom 
continued the report as follows: 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 110) 


We are gratified by the progress 
made by the American Federation of 
Labor in the important field of public 
relations. 


We must face the fact that it has 
become increasingly necessary for us 
to bring home to the public the value 
of the services rendered by our labor 
movement to American workers, to the 
nation as a whole, and to the free 
world. Broad support of our objectives 
and policies can only come from wid- 
est possible dissemination of the in- 
formation about the activities of our 
Federation and its purposes. 


To tell the story of labor adequate- 
lv, everv available means should be 
effectively employed. We urge, there- 
fore, that an integrated public rela- 
tions program should be planned and 
put into operation bv the American 
Federation of Labor during the com- 
ing year. 


With these comments, your Commit- 
tee recommends adoption of this por- 
tion of the Executive Council's Report. 


On motion of 
Soderstrom this 
mittee’s report 
adopted, 


Committee Secretary 
section of the 
was unanimously 


Com- 


TELEVISION PROGRAM 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 111) 


Your Committee concurs in the find- 
ing of the Executive Council that ex- 
panded use of television would be help- 
ful in the public relations program of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
this new medium reaches an increasing 
number of homes. The experimental 
series of TV programs sponsored by 
the Federation this vear evoked wide- 


spread popular response 


We recommend that the officers of 
the Federation be authorized to spon- 
sor another television pro 
grams during the coming vear, if, in 
the judgment of the Publicity Com- 
mittee of the Executive Council, the 
expenditure is advisable and the type 
of program desirable. 


With this comment and recommen- 
dation, we ask approval of this portion 
of the Executive Couneil’'s Report. 


series of 


On motion of the Committee Secre- 
tary this section of the Committee's 
report was unanimously adopted 


RADIO NEWS PROGRAM 


(Executive Council’s Report, p. 111) 


We note with satisfaction the 
healthy progress of our radio news pro 
gram. We concur in the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council that this 
program be continued during the com- 
ing vear. We also ask that publica- 
tions of affiliated national and inter- 
national unions be urged to give prom- 
inent display to this program and eall 
upon their members to listen regularly 
The greater the audience for these pro 
xrams, the greater the effectiveness of 
this vital phase of the Federation's 
public relations program. 


With this comment, your Committee 
recommends adoption of this portion 
of the Executive Council's Report 


On motion of the Committee Secre 
tary this section of the Committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 








“AFL NEWS-REPORTER” 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 112) 


We note with approval the improve 
ment in appearance. coverage and ef 
fectiveness the AFL News-Reporter, 
the new weekly publication of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


We concur in the recommendation 
of the Executive Council that efforts 
be made to increase the circulation of 
this lively and informative newspaper 
and that definite steps be taken to 
broaden its circulation during the com- 
ing year. 


With these comments, your Com- 
mittee recommends adoption of this 
portion of the Executive Council's Re- 
port. 


On motion of the Committee Secre- 
tary this section of the Committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 


LABOR PRESS 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 112) 


It is with special satisfaction that 
your Committee notes the _ definite 
progress made by the A. F. of L. toward 
supplying better news and_= picture 
service to the bona fide labor press. 
We are gratified by the results of a 
survey undertaken by the Internation- 
al Labor Press Association among 
labor press editors which show that 
they keenly appreciate this improve- 
ment. Further steps should be taken, 
whenever practical. to meet the grow- 
ing needs of the labor press for prompt, 
accurate and interesting information. 
We emphasize that the labor press pro- 
vides the most direct and most favor- 
able medium of communication be- 
tween the labor movement and its 
members. The Federation and its af- 
filiates must rely upon the labor press 
to keep members fully informed on 
what our trade union movement is do- 
ing in their behalf. 


We reiterate our warm appreciation 
of the loyal and effective support given 
by the bona fide labor press to the pol- 
icies and objectives of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


With these comments, your Commit- 
tee recommends adoption of this por- 
tion of the Executive Council's Report. 


On motion of the Committee Secre- 
tary this section of the Committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 


“THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST” 
(Executive Council's Report, p. 112) 
The Executive Council calls atten- 


tion to the high quality of this month- 
ly official publication of the American 
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Federation of Labor. The wide range 
of subjects covered in the timely and 
readable articles appearing in each is- 
sue, makes the magazine a must in 
every library and every home, We con- 
eur in the Executive Council's” ree- 
ommendation that efforts be made 
during the coming year to increase the 
cireulation of “The American Federa- 
tionist’”” among union members and 
the general public. 


With this comment, we recommend 
the adoption of this portion of the Ex- 
ecutive Council's Report. 


Mn motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, this section of the Co 
mittee’s report was unanimousls 
adopted. 


RESEARCH REPORT 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 112) 


Research Report, published monthly 
by the Research Department of the 
\. F. of L., has become a valuable aid 
to officers and members of local unions 
throughout the country in the conduct 
of their negotiations and in dealing 
with other current trade-union prob- 
lems. Current information on collec- 
tive bargaining developments and the 
leading board and court decisions is 
invaluable to local union representa- 
tives who have neither time nor other 
means to keep abreast of these devel- 
opments. All our affiliates should take 
advantage of this valuable and infor- 
mative service. 


With these comments, your Commit- 
tee recommends adoption of this por- 
tion of the Executive Council's Report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, this section of the Com- 
mittee’s report was unanimously 
adopted. 


“NOTICIARIO OBRERO 
NORTEAMERICANO” 


(“North American Labor News”) 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 113) 


We emphasize the need for continu- 
ing the effort to give the free trade 
union movement of Latin America a 
clearer understanding of our activities 
and objectives through the Federation's 
own semi-monthly Spanish-language 
newspaper. 


With this comment, your Committee 
recommends approval of this section of 
the Executive Council's Report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, this section of the Com 
mittee’s report was unanimously 
adopted, 


; Vice-President MacGowan in the 
Chair. 
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FEDERAL MIGRATORY 
COMMITTEE 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 152) 


The migratory farm laborer has been 
America’s forgotten worker, He labors 
without the protection of his work 
standards by state or federal labor 
legislation. He has to compete for em- 
ployment with hundreds of thousands 
of alien workers who have illegally en- 
tered the country. If he is lucky, he 
and his family can maintain a bare 
subsistence level of living. 


There is much that the federal gov- 
ernment can do to alleviate this press- 
ing problem, The establishment of a 
Federal Migratory Labor Committee 
by Congressional enactment would rep- 
resent the first step towards correcting 
the neglect with which America has 
treated these workers. We urge the en- 
actment by the next session of Con 
gress of this proposal as the necessary 
first step. 

Your Committee asks approval of 
this section of the Executive Council's 
report. 

Committee Secretary 


section of the Com- 
was unanimously 


On motion of 
Soderstrom, this 
mittee’s report 
adopted. 


IMPORTATION OF 
MEXICAN FARM WORKERS 


(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 152-153) 


condition handicappin:s 
America’s migratory farm workers has 
been increasing competition from im 
ported Mexican workers. This competi 
tion is of two types: Mexican workers 
legally entering this country unde 
contract authorized by law and_= so- 
called “wetback" Mexicans who ille 
gally cross the border, evade the bordet 
patrol, and obtain farm employment. 


The major 


year, Congress has 
1955 the authority 
contracting Mexi 


During the past 
extended through 
for the program of 
can nationals, but it failed to adopt 
the recommendations urged by th: 
A. F. of L. to safeguard the program 
against abuse 


Even more important are the steps 
this country must take to cut off the 
flow of Mexicans illegally entering out 
country, which has reached the alarm 
ing figure of 100,000 a month 


The Department of Justice is now 
reviewing its enforcement program in 
an effort to reduce the flow of wet 
backs across the border. In so doing, 
the Department has been subject to in- 
tense pressure from Texas and Cali 
fornia corporation farmers who have 
been eager to exploit the illegally en- 
tering Mexican workers as a source of 


cheap farm labor. We urge the Justice 
Department resist this pressure and 
formulate an effective program to en- 
force our immigration laws against 
“wetbacks.” Additional funds are 
needed to reinforce the border patrol 
and must be provided by Congress. In 
addition your Committee recommends 
legislation be introduced into the next 
session of Congress penalizing employ- 
ers who employ illegal entrants. 


With these comments, vour Commit- 
tee recommends approval of this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council's report 


On motion of 
Soderstrom, this 
mittee’s report 
adopted, 


Committee Secretary 
section of the Com- 
was unanimously 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 153-154) 


lor many years, the National Wom- 
Party has sponsored a_ so-called 
Equal Rights Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. The American Federation of 
Labor has opposed the passage of this 
far-reaching enactment because it 
would imperil all Federal and State 
labor legislation protecting wages, 
hours, and working conditions of wom- 
en. We reaffirm the forthright stand 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in support of standards protecting 
working conditions of women workers, 
and reiterate our opposition to the 
Equal Riehts Amendment 


ens 


With this comment, your Committee 
recommends approval of this section 
of the Executive Council's Report 


Committee Secretary 


section of the Com- 
was unanimously 


On motion of 
Soderstrom, this 
mittee’s report 
adopted 


FEDERAL BUILDING 
LEASE-PURCHASES 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 154-155) 


During the past session of Congress, 
several bills were introduced to allow 
the Federal government to acauire new 
sites and buildings. The A. F. of I..’s 
interest in this legislation, along with 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department, was to emphasize the 
need for an appropriate provision 
making applicable to any construction 
project the labor standards of the 
Davis-Bacon statute. 


Your Committee recommends a -°- 
proval of this section of the Executive 
Council's Report 
Committee Secretary 
section of the Com- 

was unanimously 


On motion of 
Soderstrom, this 
mittee's report 
adopted. 
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CUSTOMS SIMPLIFICATION 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 193) 


Simplification of customs procedures 
to eliminate cumbersome and obsolete 
methods and to avoid costly delays in 
the passage of goods through customs 
has had our support and provides for 
efficient administration. We are grati- 
fied that the legislation to accomplish 
this, enacted this year, conforms to the 
recommendations of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Customs laws should not conceal 
provisions intended for purposes other 
than to enforce vigilant, efficient and 
expeditious administration of existing 
laws against smuggling or dumping of 
szoods and the full and effective col- 
lection of established import duties. 


With this comment, your Committee 
recommends the adoption of this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council's Report. 
Committee Secretary 
section of the Com- 

was unanimously 


On motion of 
Soderstrom, this 
mittee’s report 
adopted. 


COPYRIGHT LEGISLATION 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 193-194) 


with this portion of 
the Executive Council's Report, we 
note that in its 1952 convention the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
demned efforts to eliminate or serious- 
ly weaken the so-called Manufacturing 
Clause of our Copyright Laws, whether 
bv direct legislation or by internation- 
al, treaty. We reaffirm this position. 


In connection 


We ask for the rejection by the Sen 
ate of the United States entry into the 
Universal Copyright Convention 
sirned in Paris in 1952, which would 
now accomplish by treatv what the 
previously rejected legislation failed to 
accomplish. This treaty is before the 
Senate for ratification. 


With these comments and 
mendations, vour Committee 
adoption of this portion of the 
utive Council's Report. 


recom- 
asks for 
Exec- 


Committee Secretary 
section of the Com- 
was unanimously 


On motion of 
Soderstrom, this 
mittee’s report 
adopted. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
(Pages 281-283 and 177 of the 
Executive Council’s Report) 


During the past year, the develop- 
ment of atomic energy has reached new 
horizons, Both as the most potent de- 
structive force the world has 
known and as the key to a new and 
vastly more abundant source of pow- 


ever 


er, atomic energy has become a matter 
of foremost citizen concern. 


The hydrogen bomb which has the 
largest potential for destruction, is 
now not only at our command, but is 
also at the disposal of the Kremlin con- 
spirators. This fact calls for not only 
the highest degree of responsible 
statesmanship on our part, but also 
for courage and determination needed 
to deter wanton aggression against 
the free world. 


The critical importance of atomic 
energy production and its use focuses 
special attention upon the public pol- 
icies governing this newly developed 
industry. We emphatically reaffirm the 
A. F. of L. policy that atomic energy 
and the technical processes for its uti- 
lization must remain in the public do- 
main. While we believe that private in- 
vestment and enterprise in the civilian 
use of atomic energy should be encour- 
aged, we hold that such use must be 
competitive. Private monopoly in any 
part of the development and use of this 
vital new source of energy cannot he 
tolerated, 


The American Federation of Labor 
is proud of the role its union and their 
members have played in the construc- 
tion and operation of the nation’s 
atomic energy facilities, We concur in 
the recommendation of the Executive 
Council that, to further the record of 
industrial peace in these facilities a 
Labor-Management Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Atomic Energy Commission 
should be established. 


We also 
tions of the 


recommenda 
Executive Council that a 
public advisory board to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy be es- 
tablished and that a well-qualified in- 
dividual from the ranks of labor be 
included in the membership of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


support the 


We urge, moreover, that, within the 
bounds of military security, the lFed- 
eral government make available the 
information necessary to make _ the 
problems surrounding the development 
of atomic energy fully and widely un- 
derstood by the American people. 


With these comments, we ask the 
adoption of this portion of the Execu- 
tive Council's Report. 


On motion of 
Soderstrom, this 
mittee’s report 
adopted. 


Committee Secretary 
section of the Com- 
was unanimously 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 192-193) 


In this portion of its report the Ex- 
ecutive Council summarizes legislative 
developments in the first session of the 
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83rd 
trade 


In the closing days of the session. 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Pro- 
gram, whose broad purposes have been 
supported by the American Federation 
of Labor from the outset, was extended 
until June 12, 1954. In the meantime, 
a special Commission, headed by Clar- 
ence Randall, is to conduct a review 
of U.S. trade and tariff policies. 


Your Committee notes that this 
pending new study and review of the 
tariff and trade policies of the U.S. 
comes in the wake of several recent 
studies of this subject. An especially 
comprehensive study was recently con- 
ducted by the Presidential Trade Pol- 
iev Board, chaired by Daniel Bell. with 
the A. F. of L. represented by President 
Meany. It resulted in a report pub- 
lished last February known as the Bell 
Report, A special report was also issued 
last summer by a Special Presidential 
Committee on the subject of trade and 
exchange problems in the dollar and 
sterling areas. Pursuant to Senate Res- 
olution 25, a Public Advisory Commit- 
tee was appointed by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Sanking and Currency to 
study foreign investments and foreign 
trade. President Meany and President 
A. J. Hayes, of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, are members 
of that Committee. All of these inves- 
tigations are preliminary to the Con- 
gressional action on the trade agree- 
ment policy anticipated in the coming 
session, 


Congress relating to tariff and 


legislation. 


Our trade policies should serve our 
national interests and help, rather than 
hinder, the continued expansion of pro- 
duction and employment, both at home 
and abroad. The foremost objectives 
of such policy should be the mainte- 
nance of full employment and the in- 
crease in real income. While we should 
continue our established policy aimed 
toward a steady expansion of economic 
activity and international trade, we 
must also insist on safeguards needed 
to prevent disruptive dislocation of em- 
ployment at home. 


With these comments, your Commit- 
tee recommends the adoption of this 
portion of the Executive Council's Re- 
port. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, this section of the Com- 
mittee’s report was unanimously 
adopted, 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
Pages 322-324) 

The importance of apprenticeship as 
the primary method for training Ameri- 


ea’s skilled craftsmen cannot be over- 
emphasized. 


Although unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor are par- 
ticipating in almost 7,000 local appren- 
ticeship councils involving 90,000 estab- 
lishments, additional apprentice pro- 
grams are needed to meet the nation’s 
demand for skilled journeymen. 

There are a number of ways in 
which local and international unions 
can work to improve the apprentice 
training program. In many areas, ap- 
prentice programs need to be reviewed 
to make sure that apprentices are re- 
ceiving the most up-to-date training 
and technical aids. The report also 
points out the need for additional spe- 
cialized training for journeymen by 
which they can perfect and refine their 
skills. 

The significance of the apprentice 
program is demonstrated by the way 
it has attracted thousands of return- 
ing veterans of the Korean War. Al- 
though the procedures established for 
veterans under the GI Bill of Rights 
represent an improvement over the con- 
ditions following World War II, there 
are still some institutions featuring 
short-term training programs which 
pretend to prepare an individual for 
work as a skilled craftsman. There are 
also persisting agencies completely un- 
equipped for proper training and de- 
signed solely to take advantage of 
veterans and government funds. 


Returning veterans should be as- 
sured that their GI benefits will not be 
wasted in useless training. In this 
connection, the report points out the 
importance of the state agency as- 
signed the responsibility of approving 
institutions for GI training. The state 
agency normally most qualified in this 
field is the state Department of Labor 
because of its experience in apprentice 
and on-the-job training. In some 
States, however, this function has been 
assigned to another state agency not 
so well qualified. We urge all state 
federations of labor to make certain 
that in their state the task of approv- 
ing training institutions and training 
programs is assigned to the state De- 
partment of Labor. 


With these comments, your commit- 
tee recommends approval of this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council's report. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


COOPERATIVES 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
Pages 331-332) 


The Executive Council reports wide- 
spread and growing interest and activ- 
ity on the part of the members of the 
American Federation of Labor in con- 
sumer cooperatives throughout the 
country, as distinguished from _ pro- 
ducer cooperatives. 
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Trade unions should encourage union 
members in organizing new coopera- 
tives and credit unions and give them 
guidance in the development of sound 
cooperative plans. This field of activity 
merits the major attention of the labor 
movement. Participation by trade un- 
ionists in cooperative enterprises yields 
tangible economic benefits for them- 
selves, their families and the whole 
community. We hope, therefore, that 
our unions will take a leading part in 
the renewed growth of cooperatives in 
the United States. Our Federation 
should provide informational aid to 
our affiliates and members in sound 
organization of consumer-owned non- 
profit enterprises. 


Credit unions provide to trade union 
members a practical means of saving 
and investing their money at a worth- 
while return and of obtaining loan 
funds when necessary at reasonable 
rates. It is important that the A. F. of 
L. continue to help our affiliates in the 
organization of credit unions by pro- 
viding them with information about 
desirable procedures and necessary 
safeguards for sound and successfui 
operation of credit unions. 





With these comments, your Commit- 
tee recommends adoption of this por- 
tion of the Executive Council's Report. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF 
OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


(Executive Council’s Report, 
ages 219-223) 


We are both gratified and impressed 
with the extent and benefits of the 
work performed by the Office of the 
General Counsel during the past year. 
This portion of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report not only indicates the 
many cases in which that office has 
appeared on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor in the courts wnd 
before the Boards and the excellent 
manner in which they were handled, 
but also the complex pattern of laws 
and regulations, both state and federal, 
with which unions these days are 
obliged to concern themselves in al- 
most all of their activities. It is the 
duty of the Office of the Genera! Coun- 
sel to guide the American Federation 
of Labor, its Federal Labor Unions and 
its Councils through this mass of law 
and regulation on both the federal and 
state level, and this duty has been dis- 
charged faithfully and well. 





The responsibility of the General 
Counsel's Office involves not only par- 
ticipation in litigation involving the 
American tlederation of Labor, but, 
even more important, the rendering of 
advice on the application of the many 
state and federal laws and regulations 


in the field of labor, as well as the 
interpretation and analysis of legisla- 
tive proposals affecting organized labor 
which are brought before the federal 
and state legislative bodies by both our 
friends and our enemies. 


The Executive Council’s report indi- 
cates an increased tendency on the 
part of emplovers to resort to the state 
courts for injunctions against wvereto- 
fore legitimate labor activities on the 
theory that such activities are con- 
trary to some undefined “public policy” 
or else are contrary to policies sup- 
posedly expressed in the Taft-Hartlcy 
Act although only the federal courts 
had heretofore been considered to have 
jurisdiction to interpret that complex 
Act. Once again, organized labor ap- 
pears on the edge of an era of govern- 
ment by the judiciary, 


At this time and during this past 
year, when the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliates huve been 
more deeply entangled than ever with 
Taft-Hartley and all its ramifications 
in the courts and before the Board, 
and with the labor laws of the forty- 
eight states as determined both by 
their legislatures and their judges, the 
very commendable services of the Of- 
fice of the General Counsel are par- 
ticularly appreciated. 


We commend the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for its very able and 
constructive services during the past 
year, 


With these comments your commit- 
tee recommends the adoption of this 
portion of the Executive Council's Re- 
port, 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


A. F. OF L. SERVICES TO THE 
COMMUNITY 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
Pages 356-358) 


The American Federation of Labor 
contributes greatly to community prog- 
ress. Every gain negotiated for wage- 
earners and their famiiies, the largest 
group in the community, enriches the 
living standards of the comniunity as 
a whole. Prosperous wage-earners 
mean prosperous communities. 


The promotion of sound community 
planning and development to make our 
communities better places to live in 
has long been a major concern of the 
A. F. of L. in national, state, aid local 
activities. In many communities, loval 
A. F. of L. representatives and Central 
Labor Unions have participated so 
conscientiously and ably in civie affairs 
that they have become a bulwark of 
enlightened municipal government, for- 
ward looking policies and vital com- 
munity welfare services, 
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In many areas the A. F. of J..’s pro- 
gram of participation and service must 
be enlarged and given even greater 
emphasis. The time has come for labor, 
the largest segment of the community, 
to assume a larger share of leadership 
in community life. Labor must inien- 
sify its efforts on behalf of such essen- 
tial community programs as slum 
clearance and low-rent housing, the 
development of public schoo!s and im- 
proved educational opportunities, the 
securing of playgrounds and recrea- 
tional facilities. and the provision for 
necessary health and welfare services. 
In addition, labor should lead in com- 
munity planning of economic develop- 
ment and growth. 


To this end, your Committee urges 
all affiliated bodies to direct their full- 
est attention to community affairs and 
supports strongly the Executive Coun- 
cil’s recommendation that the Central 
Labor Unions” establish responsible 
standing committees to carry forward 
an active program of service to the 
community. 


With these comments, your Commit- 
tee recommends the adoption of this 
portion of the Executive Councii’s re- 
port. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


DELEGATE RANDOLPH, §Interna- 
tional Typographical Union: I have 
been listening very carefully, straining 
my ears to hear what has been before 
the convention. I helped write the 
report on the Taft-Hartley legislation. 
I don’t know if it has been reported 
on yet. I wanted to talk a little bit 
about it, but I say to vou if I can't 
understand what the committee is put- 
ting before this convention--and I 
helped work on the matter—I know 
nobody else on the floor knows what is 
going on on the platform. Bither the 
members can keep quiet, or turn the 
microphones up loud enough to drown 
them out, but let’s know what is going 
on before the convention, 


VICE-PRESIDENT MacGOWAN: The 
Chair has repeatedly called for order. 
The matters being reported by this 
Convention are the importan! policy 
questions of this Federation, and cer- 
tainly if you don’t want to listen your- 
self you ought to let other people lis- 
ten. The Taft-Hartley matter. will 
come up a little bit later, Delegate 
Randolph. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: I 
might add it is rather difficult, too, 
for the Chairman or Secretary to read 
the report when all of the noise comes 
right back to you, and you can hardly 
hear your own voice through it all. 
Try to be silent, please, and tet’s get 
these reports off. The Taft-Hartley 
section has not yet been rebvorted on, 


... The report of the Committee was 
continued, as follows: 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


(Executive Council's Report, 
Pages 283-290) 


Economic activity has been main- 
tained at a high level in recent months. 
The fact that the news of the Korean 
truce failed to set off a sharp down- 
ward trend or to spread depression 
psychology is gratifying sign of the 
spirit of confidence with which all 
Americans look to the future. 


We must recognize, however, that an 
increasing number of danger signs 
have appeared on the economic hori- 
zon. Farm prosperity has receded. 
Farm prices have dropped, but retail 
food prices have remained high. De- 
crease in the farm income is already 
reflected in the curtailment of produc- 
tion of farm machinery, implements 
and other goods intended primarily for 
the farmer. Production of automobiles, 
household appliances and other con- 
sumer durable goods has been tapering 
off in the face of accumulating stocks 
and the consumer demand is not suf- 
ficient to absorb full production. Re- 
tail sales in general have shown signs 
of softening. 


These developments in themselves do 
not justify general alarm. Adjustments 
within the economy could be readily 
achieved through appropriate public 
and private policies designed to help 
restore balance and to support sus- 
tained growth. What is alarming is 
the adoption of governmental policies 
which, instead of remedying the mal- 
adjustments, are bound to aggravate 
them. 


A sharp increase in the interest rates 
on government securities greatly ac- 
celerated the upward trend in interest 
charges, with far-reaching effects on 
all forms of public and private borrow- 
ing. This has brought about a large 
gain to the banking and financial com- 
munity, at the expense of others. Home- 
buyers, small businesses, farmers, and 
consumers generally quickly felt the 
brunt of the increased cost of credit 
needed by them. The avowed purpose 
of these policies, which was to make 
money harder to get, not only benefits 
the creditors while it penalizes the 
debtors, but also means a heavy in- 
crease in the cost of the public debt 
to the present and future taxpayers. 
Above all, these hard-money policies 
threaten to restrict economic activity 
instead of assuring continuing expan- 
sion. 


Equally alarming are the _ policies 
which are designed to achieve a bal- 
anced budget by curtailing govern- 
ment expenditures without regard to 
the need for such expenditures for na- 
tional security and essential public 
welfare. Labor believes that our gov- 
ernment should be administered on the 
basis of economy rigidly safeguarding 
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the taxpayers’ money against unwar- 
ranted outlays or wasteful expendi- 
tures, yet labor cannot agree with the 
proposals that would impair the na- 
tion’s defense strength or sacrifice the 
programs of proven need to the wel- 
fare of the country. 





Prosperity of labor, agriculture and 
business in indivisible. There are busi- 
ness spokesmen who plainly indicate 
that they would welcome a mild re- 
cession with enough unemployment to 
permit wage cutting. It is sheer folly 
to think that under our system busi- 
ness can benefit by denying employ- 
ment and income to workers. Once our 
economy is sent on a downward course 
by artificial means this course cannot 
be readily reversed by any means we 
have at hand. Once a deflation spiral 
starts it cannot be checked without 
destroying the freedom on which the 
system itself is based. 





It is for this reason that, with in- 
sistent urgency, we call for a compre- 
hensive program assuring the American 
people and the free world that stable 
gxrowth, full production and full em- 
ployment will be maintained in the 
United States. Of the many elements 


which must be included in this pro- 
gram, three are of particular import- 
ance 

1. Private and public policies must 
be geared to the objective of high 
wage income sufficient to keep pace 
with rising productivity and yielding 
real income to the nation’s workers 
necessary to keep consumer purchas- 


ing power at a high level. 


2. Our federal government must 
maintain a realistic budget, fiscal, and 
monetary policy attuned to an expand- 
ing economy. Proposals to revise the 
tax load, to alter the level of interest 
rates, or to modify arrangements of 
the national debt should meet the test 
ot their effect on the economy as a 
whole. 


}. Congress and the state legislatures 
must strengthen the entire social se- 
curity program so that it can more 
effectively provide for the needs of our 
senior population. It is equally im- 
portant to improve and _ strengthen 
state unemployment insurance laws, to 
cushion the economic shock in the 
event of dislocation and unemployment. 


With these comments and recommen- 
dations, your Committee asks approval 
of this section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll the report of the Committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


CHAIRMAN MacGOWAN: We will 
now give the Committee on Resolu- 
tions a rest and introduce &nother 
committee. I present to you Vice Presi- 
dent Birthright, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Local and Federated Bodies. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes Vice-President W. C. Birth- 
right, Chairman of the Committee on 
Local and Federated Bodies. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
AND FEDERATED BODIES 

VICE - PRESIDENT BIRTHRIGHT: 
Chairman of the Committee: The re. 
port will be submitted by the Secre- 
tary of the Committee, Brother Quinn 
of the New York Central Trades Coun- 
cil, 


Committee Secretary Quinn 
ted the following report: 


submit- 


URGING AFFILIATION WITH 
CENTRAL BODIES 


_ Resolution No. 90—By Delegate Wii- 
liam KE. Harvey, Roanoke, Virginia, 
Central Labor Union. 
(Page 431, First Day’s Proceedings). 
The 
tion. 


Committee recommends adop- 


A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 


DELEGATE TURCO, NIEWSBOYS: 
Mr. Chairman and Delegates, speaking 
on the resolution which now is before 
you. Those things have been pnassed 
for years gone by in this period, and 
he has kept all of his local union from 
affiliating with that federation. I dare 
to say to you men and women here 
that unless the American Federation 
of Labor puts some teeth within the 
resolution and makes it mandatory, 
even if it is a voluntary union, which 
is supposed to be a unit to affiliate 
with the State Federation of Labor, all 
of the units affiliated in Washington 
pay the tax and the trade itself gets 
the benefit. 





You know, and I can see here before 
you in each corner of this hall, signs, 
and with the big sign of the team and 
trade organization, the greatest union 
in the United States. 


Also the democratic organization 
which you have the books on your ta- 
ble, and which I will take one home, 
but 1 want to say to you deiegates, 
the only way you can be united, the 


only way you can gain any political 
victory in 1l%o4 is for this federation 


not just to pass laws and make a check 
of the officers and members of the 
lixecutive Council to go on the byways 
and highways and try to kill those 
laws passed by this Federation. 


I call your attention, as long as | am 
on the tloor now, also to anotner reso- 
lution which was passed years ago in 
your medical aid 

PRESIDENT MEANY: 
before the body at this time is a mo- 
tion to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee, and calling for an adoption of 


The qvestion 
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a resolution asking that the 
tional unions insist on their local 
unions joining state federations and 
the various central bodies. Please con- 
fine yourself to that subject. 


interna- 


DELEGATE TURCO: I appreciate 
that Mr. Chairman, and thank you very 
much. I hope you, yourself, will in- 
struct and see to it that some interna- 
tional union joins the Federation, the 
same as the labor unions and the cen- 
tral council. You come in the City of 
Seattle, and they belong to the Central 
Council because they control the coun- 
cil, but they won’t get in the Federa- 
tion because they can’t control the Fed- 
eration, gentlemen, and something 
should be done. Something should be 
done if you expect any victory in 1954. 
They haven’t got the guts to get up 
here and say anything, but to get up 
here and say “I like Ike.” 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there 
any further discussion? The motion is 
to adopt the report of the committee, 
which recommends adoption of this 
resolution. 


DELEGATE WELSTED, Virginia 
State Federation: I want to say in the 
beginning IT am not a new union mem- 
ber. I took out my first union card in 
1918. IT have also studied the history of 
the labor movement, and our founders 
conceived the idea that central bodies 
and state federations of labor were a 
necessity. 


them, because in 
states where you 
bodies and weak 

labor, you also 
movement, 


I fully agree with 
the localities and 
have weak central 
state federations of 
have a weak labor 


Remember the states and localities 
are links in the chain that make up 
this mighty organization, and no chain 
is stronger than its weakest link. Some 
few years ago in the State of Virginia 
you had a very weak State Federation 
of Labor. To be exact, there were 8,000 
members in the entire State Federation 
of Labor, with 89 local unions not affili- 
ated. 


The present administration of which 
lam a part went in and defeated the 
regime that was in there at that time 
Since then that Federation of Labor 
has grown to 36,000 members with 260 
organizations affiliated. 


But, within the State of Virginia you 
have two groups comprising more than 
210 not affiliated. Those two groups are 
riding on the backs of those that are 
in the Federation. 


The same _ thing applies, if you 
please, to the central body, also two 
xroups, and the same two groups are 
out of the central body. | contend they 
should be put in the central body in 
the State Federation of Labor. 


To prove my statement, if you please, 
I should like to read a part of an in- 
junction that was issued against the 
Plumbers Union in the State of Virginia 
less than 30 days ago. I will read a 
small portion for the benefit of this 
body, if you will permit. 


“Wherefor the Commonwealth prays 
that a preliminary restraining order 
and temporary injunction may be 
granted by this Honorable Court en- 
joining and restraining defendants, 
their agents, servants, employees and 
representatives from in any manner, 
directly or indirectly, violating the 
right to work statutes of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, and more specific- 
ally from negotiating for, entering into 
or carrying out a contract agreement 
or understanding, express or implied, 
whereby any employer would maintain 
a union shop, and from taking any ac- 
tion, concerted or otherwise, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to coerce, compel, 
force, persuade, induce or encourage 
any employer to work union shop, and 
from in any way soliciting, encourag- 
ing, inducing, supporting, causing, sig- 
nalling by code, words or otherwise, 
aiding, abetting, assisting, advising or 
guiding any members of the union to 
cease work or engage in any form of 
activity, concerted or individually, in 
order to bring about union shop con- 
ditions.” 


injunction 
stands in the State of Virginia, a union 
man can be cited for contempt of court 


Mr. Chairman, if that 


if he 
union 


is a 


leaves his job because a non- 
man is placed beside him. That 
terrible condition, and that con- 
dition has been brought about in part 
through the failure of organizations to 
cooperate with State Federations of 
Labor and central bodies. 


The ink wasn't dry on that injune- 
tion before | had mailed a copy to 
each and every local union in the State 
of Virginia, and requested comments, 
and that included the’ unaffiliated 
ones, if you please. 


I have in my 
letter from an 
there are some 


possession a copy of a 
unaffiliated local, and 
more similar ones in 
the office, but this is the outstanding 
one. | will quote from that letter, 
signed by the president of that local 
union: 


“We trust you will appreciate our 
position when we say that the cause 
of our union has not and will not be 
enhanced by any forced membership. 
The really great leaders of the past 
and those of today who have had the 
interests of our movement in our 
hearts have taught that the rank and 
file of labor will move forward only 
on a voluntary basis. The union shop 
and its forced membership is not con- 
sistent with the democratic principles 
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of this great country, and any form 
of compulsion by labor will ultimate- 
ly fail. In a crisis who can you trust 
save those who trust in you? Let us, 
therefore, persuade ourselves not to 
destroy the faith and the trust in us 
of the American people by depriving 
free men of the right of free choice 
We must protect and respect the indi- 
vidual dignity of men lest our freedom 
ps a nation perish in chains and slay 
ery.” 


A corporation counsel couldn't have 
written a better letter and that was 
signed by the president of a local union 
not affiliated with the Virginia State 
Federation of Labor. 


It is time, Mr. Chairman, that these 
people got into state federation bodies 
and learn what the labor movement 
stands for. As I stand here today, | 
want to assure you [I am a firm 
believer in protecting that democracy 
and I believe in causing those who 
are sitting by the side lines and per- 
mitting democracy to be taken away 
from us to join and help protect that 
‘emocracy. 


Remember, if you please, that we 
who have children chastise our chil 
dren and we cause them to go in the 
right way. There are local unions down 


in the various sections that are chil 
dren of the international unions, and 
as such they should be chastised and 


shown the right way in the American 


labor movement. 

1 sincerely hope that the few com- 
ments I have made here today will 
have some influence on the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, whose presi- 


dent occupies a position on this Execu- 
tive Council and also on the postal or- 
ganizations whose President occupies a 
position on this Executive Council he- 
eause they have more than two hun- 
dred organizations in the State of Vir 
ginia and only five affiliated. 
something I have said here 
today will help to cause this labor 
movement to go forward, and it will 
only go forward by strengthening it 
at the roots level. 


I hope 


grass 


Thank you very much. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there 
any further discussion? The Chair rec- 
ognizes John Arnold. 


DELEGATE JOHN 
Neenah & Menasha, Wisconsin Cen 
tral Body:—Mr. Chairman, I came 
down to this convention to plead and 
ask that the International Union heads 
help us in trying to carry out the 
many requests that come into central 
labor bodies from the various inter- 
national unions from the A, F. of L. 
itself. I might state that unless we get 


ARNOLD, 


some cooperation in getting local un- 
ions to affiliate with our central labor 
bodies, giving us delegates so that we 
have a working force to carry out these 
requests we might just as well, the In- 
ternationals and the A. F. of L. save 
their money in printing the literature 
because we cannot do anything about 
it. 


We in Neenah and Menasha try to 
participate in our local government as 
well as our state government for the 
betterment of labor. We have made a 
request from the mayors and the coun- 
ceils to give us an opportunity to ap- 
point men on the various committees. 
I had the very sad misfortune of hav- 
ing to wear a red face when I was hon- 
ored by a request on a list of commit- 
tees which were sent to me, whereupon 
a request was made to recommend ap- 
pointments on these committees. I had 
to write a letter saying that I was 
sorry that T would not be able to fill 
the request because I did not have the 
help. 


I am just going to give you a brief 


idea of the situation that exists. We 
have forty-nine locals affiliated with 
the central labor body there, with a 


possibility of fifty-three. There are a 
couple of unorganized places yet, to 
say nothing of the retail clerks and so 
on, which have not attempted to be or- 
gxanized yet, and we cannot even at- 
tempt to organize them. We don't have 
the working foree. Out of that forty- 
nine affiliated locals we average in our 
local meetings about eighteen dele- 
gates. In the summertime we can’t even 
e » thet We have to go like the very 
get, if you please, 
quorum to do our 





enough 
business. 


dickens to 
to hold a 


Mr. Chairman, unless something is 
done we are going to be in a very pre- 
carious position. I believe it was in St. 
Paul in 1947 I said something about 
our political education program, and 
as you can tell I am from Wisconsin 
and you all know what representation 
we have there and we are not proud 
of it. But without the necessary coop- 
eration and the necessary help IT am 
afraid that that is going to continue 
in that state. Therefore, labor with a 
few more such as that is headed to 
take a licking. IT hope and pray that 
for the amount of time organized labor 
has been organized we will not have 
to slip any further back than we have 


in the last six years, when Joe Me- 
Carthy from Wisconsin has heen able 
to do labor the amount of detriment 


that he has done, Unless he is defeated, 
and his type, we will slip further be- 
hind. 

I have tried to contact some of the 
international presidents of this con- 
vention here and unfortunately T am 
a little disillusioned. They are either 
too busy to talk to me or they figure 
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that 1 am just an insignificant person 
and don't wish to talk to me. 


Gentlemen, I feel very strongly that 
unless we get back to the grass roots 
we will be too many chiefs with no 
Indians. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is 
any further discussion? 


there 


DELEGATE SAM EZELLE, Ken- 
tucky State IFederation: Brothers, | 
was disappointed to hear from my col- 
league, Brother Rollings, Monday that 
only one-third of the members of the 
American Federation of Labor in this 
state of Missouri are affiliated with 
the Missouri State Federation of La- 
bor. As 1 talked to my other colleagues 
in other state federations throughout 
the United States I find that this is 
pretty much the picture today. In the 
State of Kentucky, a rural state where 
we need all the support we can get, | 
am sorry to say that we have 365 local 
unions affiliated, 340 unaffiliated. If 
we were to receive per capita on all 
the American Federation of Labo 
members in the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, we would have better than 
$100,000.00 a year to fight our enemies 
in Frankfort. As it is, | am sorry to 
report the sad truth. We only have a 
little better than $40,000.00 a year to 
fight it. We all deplore the open shop 
We all point a scorning finger at those 
who want to ride free on those who 
are willing to pay their way, and 
yet we know those of us here today, all 
of us opposing the open shop know 
that our State Federation of Labor and 
our 800 plus central bodies are all run 
open shop. All of our state federations 
of labor today are run open shop and 
it isn’t working too well. We witnessed 
the wave of anti-labor legislation on 
the state level which is going on 
throughout the country, The report of 
the Executive Council reports that 
twelve, and I think we should include 
Alabama, at least thirteen states have 
abolished union security. Why, because 
our enemies have found our Achilles 
heel. They have found where we are 
weak on the state level, not enough 
people realize the importance of strong 
state federations of labor. | implore 
the delegates at this convention and 
its subsequent conventions to five 
more and more emphasis to the fact 
that we should build up and maintain 
strong state federations of labor. | urge 
that the resolution be adopted, Mi 
Chairman. 


PRESIDENT 
any 


MEANY: Is 
further discussion? 


there 


DELEGATE NUCKOLS, Dade 
County Central Labor Union: Mr. 
Chairman, 1 would like to add a few 
remarks to those already presented to 
this body with respect to the partici- 
pation of government employees in 
state and central bodies. 


I am at present serving my fifth 
consecutive term as president of the 
bade County Central Labor Union 
and I am happy to say that the nation- 
al office of the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks has repeatedly 
urged their members to identify them- 
selves with the state and central 
bodies. 


Within the past year we have seen 
our local clerks and carriers become 
identified with the State Federation 
of Labor. For yvears they have been af- 
itliateu with the central body. 


I think this resolution ought to be 
and that we ought to take it 
back to our state and local organiza- 
tions and make it as strong as possi- 
ble, that they should go in there and 
do their part in our state and central 
body organizations. 


passed 


I hope we will 
overwhelmingly. 


pass this resolution 


PRESIDENT MEANY: 
ting this question, I want to explain 
this is a resolution urging the inter- 
national unions to use their influence 
to secure the affiliation of their locals 
in the various central bodies through- 
out the country. The Committee rec- 
ommends adoption of the resolution 
and the motion is to adopt the recom- 
mendation of the committee. 


Before put- 


The motion to adopt the 
recommendation was 


com- 


mittes carried. 


Committee Secretary Quinn continued 
the report of the committee as follows: 


URGING AFFILIATION WITH 
CENTRAL BODIES 
Resolution No. 91 — By 
Thomas L. Rogers, 
ginia, Central Labor 
(Page 431, 


Delegs 
Alexandria, 
Union. 


First Day’s Proceedings) 


WHEREAS, The Central Labor Un- 
ions throughout this country are im- 
portant to the future operations of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 


each 
Central zabor Union, among other 
duties, to keep the American Federa- 
tion of Labor informed on matters det- 
rimental to the welfare of the labor 
movement, therefore, be it 


WHEREAS, It is the duty of 
I 


RESOLVED, That the delegates as- 
sembled in convention in St. Louis, 
urge the American lederation of Labor 
to call upon and insist that locals 
affiliate with the Central Labor Union 
and help the American Federation of 
Labor movement grow and prosper. 
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The committee recommends adoption 
of this resolution The recommenda- 
tion of the committee was adopted. 


AFFILIATION WITH STATE 
FEDERATIONS OF LABOR AND 
CITY CENTRAL BODIES 
(Page 431, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolution No. 92 By Delegate 
Thomas A Murray, New York State 
lederation of Labor: 


WHEREAS, Year after year conven- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Labor have requested all local unions 
affiliated with our national and inter- 
national unions to join their respective 
State Federations of Labor and Cit) 
Central Bodies, and 
hundreds”) of 


WHEREAS, Literally 


local unions are not affiliated with 
State Federations of Labor and City 
Central Bodies, and 

WHEREAS, This neglect in fulfill 


ing the purpose and principles of the 
American Federation of Labor charac- 
terizes such locals as free riders, and 


WHEREAS, This 
lowed to continue can do 
harm to the entire labor 
therefore, be it 


condition, if al 
irreparable 
movement, 


RESOLVED, That the American 
Federation of Labor in convention as- 
sembled amend the Constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor and by- 
laws covering State Federations of 
Labor and City Central Bodies making 
it possible for State Federations of 
Labor and City Central Bodies to deny 
membership to local unions if they fail 
to affiliate with both the State Fed 
erations of Labor and City Central 
Bodies in their areas. 


Your committee recommends that in 
view of this resolution dealing with 
amending the Constitution that same 
be referred to the Executive Council 
for their study. 


The recommendation of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE COMMITTEE 

There is usually in a city where 

there is a large membership of the 

American Federation of Labor duly 

chartered a Central Body which is the 


coordinating body for that particular 
locality, and at all times ready to give 
assistance to aid affiliated locals of 
the International Unions and Federal 
luabor Unions, in view of the many 
local activities in which a Central Body 
is required to participate, including the 
many local and civic bodies. 


Your committee wishes to stress this 
point, that at one time there was only 
one central body and that was char- 
tered by the American Federation of 
Labor. Today, we have the competition 
of a dual organization in many of our 
cities and our local unions are not 


free from the methods used by said 
dual organizations. However, when 
difficulties arise and our local unions 


are affected, they then turn to what- 
ever agency of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor there is in their com- 
munity for the protection of their in- 
terests. The ability to carry out this 
work depends in a large degree upon 
affiliations of the local unions in the 
various central bodies. 

With the activities carried out daily 
by the Central Bodies and their vari- 
ous contacts with local activity their 
meetings are held monthly and semi- 
monthly where the delegates assemble, 
make their reports and request what- 
ever help they may be in need of on 
behalf of their local unions. 


We may add further that the Cen- 
tral Bodies cooperate with the variou’s 
legislative committees in preparing the 
program to be presented to their legis 
lative bodies, Their functions also are 
to be on the lookout for legislation 
that is detrimental to the best inte) 
ests of the workers. Therefore. the lo 
eal unions who are not in affiliation 
share in the benefits put forth by the 
Local Central Body at the expense of 
those local unions who are affiliated 
and attend the meetings of the Cen- 
tral Bodies and work for the interests 
of Organized Labor. 


_ Further activities are those of visit- 
ing and meeting personally with the 
political parties to request their help 
to vote in favor of our legislative pro- 
gram, and also to defeat measures that 
are not in the best interest of Organ- 
ized Labor. During the past year the 
American Federation of Labor’ has 
been confronted with the introduction 
of anti-labor legislation in many cities 
and states. Therefore, the Central Bod 


ies, through their activities put forth 
by Labor's League for Political Edu- 


cation, promoted a campaign of regis- 


tration with this slogan: “Register or 
you cannot vote.” 

The inauguration of this campaign 
of education among our local unions 


resulted in not alone having the head 
of the family register, but all members 
who were eligible to vote, then contin- 
uing to organize its committees, pre- 
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pare for the defeat on election day of 
those members who voted for the Taft- 
Hartley Law and to elect friends of 
Labor who would vote for the repeal of 
this measure. We can report that we 
believe it is essential that work of La- 
bor’s League for Political Education 
has proved successful and should be 
continued among the workers of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Your Committee, being mindful of 
the anti-labor legislation that may be 
introduced in the various cities and 
states, feels that the Central Bodies 
and Labor's League for Political Edu- 
cation can be a strong factor in bring- 
ing about the defeat of this legisla- 
tion. 


recommend that 
American Federa- 


May we therefore 
the officers of the 
tion of Labor forward a communica- 
tion to all national and international 
unions to request that they urge their 
local unions in the various localities to 
affiliate with the Central Bodies and 
State Federations of Labor, also to the 
Federal Labor Unions to the end that 
strong Central Bodies and State Fed- 
erations of Labor may work for the 
help of all trade unionists. 
Secretary Quinn moved 
of the Committee's Re- 


Committee 
the adoption 
port. 


was seconded ard car 


The 
ried 


motion 
unanimously. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
BIRTHRIGHT: Mr. that 
completes the report of the committee 
on local and federated bodies, and the 
report is signed by the entire commit- 
tee: 


Chairman, 


W. C. Birthright, Vernon A. House- 
wright, Lee Lalor, A, Berkson, James 
C. Quinn, Sam Bonansinga, R. Alvin 
Albarino, Lloyd Klenert, Reuben Roe, 
Michael J. 
John E. Breidenbach, Hank Hasiwar, 
tay Muehlhoffer, Thomas F. Murphy, 
George L. Russ, Stanley Troth, Sam 
Ezelle, John I. Rollings, C. F. Preller, 
Clarence Walsh, William A. Webb. 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
FEDERATED BODIES. 


AND 


The 
whole 


committee as a 
unanimously. 


report of the 
was adopted 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this 
time I want to introduce a speaker who 
I am sure we are all waiting with great 
interest to hear. In 1920 a great Ameri- 
can institution was founded in the city 
of St. Louis in fact, just across the 


Mungovan, Lester Balinger, 


street from this hotel. A group of sol- 
diers returning from World War I 
brought into being in this city the 
American Legion. During all of these 
past thirty years it has been an an- 
nual custom, which has now become 
a tradition for the American Legion 
and the American Federation of Labor 
to have their top officials represent the 
organizations in fraternal visits at the 
annual conventions of both organiza- 
tions. 


In keeping with this custom we 
bring here a representative of the Le- 
gion. There is one thing we can be 
sure of: That the American Legion and 
the American Federation of Labor have 
the same ideals and objectives insofar 
as the welfare and security of this 
great nation are concerned. While 
there may be differences of approach 
and other minor differences, there is 
certainly complete and absolute agree- 
ment in regard to the welfare and the 
security of our great nation. 


And so it is with a great deal of 
pleasure that I present to you here this 
morning the newly elected commander 
of the American Legion, a past Na- 
tional Vice Commander who rose up 
through the ranks from Post Com- 
mander and state official to the top 
office in the Legion, elected in the city 
of St. Louis just two weeks ago. 


It is with great pleasure I present 
to vou Mr. Arthur J. Connell, Nation- 
al Commander of the American Le- 
gion. 


MR. ARTHUR J. CONNELL 
(National Commander, 
American Legion) 


President Meany, officers of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
delegates to this convention: IT am de- 
lighted to be back in St. Louis once 
again. Three weeks ago I participated 
in another convention at which I made 
some fifty caucus speeches, marched in 
a parade with a temperature of 101 in 
the shade and 116 in the sun, and in 
general had a very rough week. You 
are indeed fortunate because any of 
the heat you have this week will be 
engendered by yourselves. 


I come from Connecticut, a progres- 
sive state as far as labor legislation 
is concerned, and over the years I have 
had a friendship with many of the fine 
leaders of the movement in that state. 


I would like to pay particular hom- 
age today to the late Thomas J. Shea, 
of my own home town of Middletown, 
who was the assistant to the President 
of the International Alliance of Theat- 
rical Stage Employees and Motion Pic- 
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ture operators of the United States and 
Canada. 


Tom was a wonderful person with 
high ideals, a grand sense of loyalty, 
a man who did much for the labor 
movement in the State of Connecticut, 
where for many years he was the Presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Federation of 
Labor. 


I am in the clothing business, and 
I assure you that I sell only suits that 
bear the union label, I would like to 
tell you a little story about the cloth- 
ing business if I may 


Perhaps it is a kind of labor rela 
tions story, too. One of my competi- 
tors was interested in hiring a sales- 
man. He wasn't quite sure of the sales 
ability of this particular young man, so 
he took him into the back room of the 
store, where, in the vernacular of the 
trade, we hang our pups, and pointing 
to a purple suit with wide white stripes, 
he said to the youngster, “If you can 
sell this suit within a week vou have 
a steady job here.” And so for three 
days that young man went out and 
tried to sell the suit without avail. But 
on the fourth day, with his coat torn 
and with the seat of his pants out 
with the leg of his trousers ripped and 
with blood streaming from it, he ap- 
proached the boss and said, “Boss, I 
sold that purple suit.” And the boss 
looked at him and said, “You certainly 
ran into a lot of sales resistance.” 
And the young man said, ‘‘No, the cus- 
tomer wasn't so tough, but that seeing 
eye dog of his sure gave me a lot of 
trouble.” 


A place on your busy program is a 
place of honor. I so regard it, and I 
am sure T speak for Legionnaires 
nearly three million in number - in 
expressing thanks for the privilege of 
visiting briefly with you. 


We wish you well. We trust that your 
important deliberations here will be 
successful in every way. We know, to- 
gether with all Americans, that the re- 
sults of your efforts will benefit not 
only your members and your organiza- 
tion but your countrymen and your 
country. 


Here in St. Louis just three weeks 


3,000 delegates to our 34th 
National Convention were favored 
with a fine address bys President 
Meany. I was an attentive listener on 
that oceasion, and I have since re- 
viewed Mr. Meany’s remarks. I sug- 
gest that those of you who have not 
had the opportunity might well do the 
same. For you will find in that mes- 
sage a revealing answer to the ques- 
tion, “What makes America great?” 


ago, the 


Now, when our greatness is being 
tested so severely, when our beliefs 
and institutions are under attack, 
when each of us feels the need and 
desire to make our citizenship count a 
little more, it is especially important 
that we know that answer. 


Part of it is being demonstrated 
here today in the traditional friend- 
ship between the American Iederation 
of Labor and The American Legion 
a friendship which IT am happy to re- 
affirm in behalf of my organization 
And let me tell you that I consider our 
annual exchange of convention speak- 
ers as something more than a pleasant 
gesture. T believe it is important and 
helpful to each of our organizations 
to know what the other is doing, where 
it is headed, and why. 


\s the largest of labor organizations, 
vou are concerned primarily with the 
welfare of than nine million 
\merican workers. As the largest of 
veterans’ organizations, the American 
Lerion is concerned primarily with the 
welfare of 20 million American veter- 
ans And while our paths of service 
do not always cross, they do run paral- 
lel toward the one goal of a stronger, 
healthier, better America. 


more 


Today, the A. F. of L. Local, like the 
American Legion post is a real com- 
munity Your Locals and our 
Posts provide instruments for advanc- 
ing the legitimate interests of individ- 
uals in the community. But over and 
beyond that, they serve also as instru- 
ments of service — wholly unselfish 
service—to the entire community. 


asset. 


Personally, I should like to see a 
working relationship between 
your Locals and our Posts in this field 
of community service. 


closer 


Most of you know something about 
The American Legion's youth activities 
Boys’ State, for example, where 
school youngsters each summer 
are given a practical course in the 
functions and problems of local and 
government. Junior Baseball is 
another example. As big as these pro- 
grams are, they are net big enough; 
for every one of the almost two mil- 
lion youngsters who participated in 
them last year, there were three or four 
who did not. I would like to see A. F. 
of L. groups share in this work 
sponsor boys at Boys’ State .. and 
otherwise support the youth programs 
of their neighboring Legion posts. 


high 


state 
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There was a time when some Le- 
gionnaires and some A. F. of L. mem- 
bers would have laughed at the idea of 
such cooperation. That time is long 
gone now. Our single purpose in this 
field is to provide citizenship training 
—understanding and enthusiasm for 
the basic principles of Americanism— 
for the young people who will lead our 
nation tomorrow. And by leadership 
we certainly mean leadership in organ- 
ized labor as well as in government, 
industry, education and the rest. 


There are a number of reasons why 
we, as veterans, are particularly inter- 
ested in the future leadership of or- 
ganized labor. 


We have seen where great leaders 
have taken you in the past. Under the 
inspired guidance of Samuel Gompers 
and then William Green, you have be- 
come one of the most powerful and 
constructive forces in our national life. 
Against odds that were heavy in the 
beginning, you have won dignity and 
better working and living conditions 
for millions of Americans. These are 
gains for all of us; they represent 
ideals for which we fought. In the in- 
terest of all, we want to see them pro- 
tected. 


Secondly, we know from experience 
that the skilled laborer is as vital to 
the security of our Country as the 
skilled soldier. A strong and responsi- 
ble organization of craftsmen is one 
good assurance that the arms our men 
must bear will be better than any that 
may be borne against them. 


And thirdly, as Legionnaires we are 
well aware of the telling blows you 
have struck in the battle against Com- 
munism, 


If the A. F. of L. had accomplished 
nothing else, on this count alone you 
would have earned the gratitude of the 
nation. You moved against Commun- 
ists at a time when most Americans 
had not even begun to preach against 
Communism. And you did it within 
the law and within your own organiza- 
tion, without help from the outside. 


What a pity that there were those 
at other sensitive levels of our society 
whose thinking and backbones were 
not as straight as the A. F. of L.’s! 


We believe you are doing the finest 
possible work in supporting free labor 
movements abroad. Certainly, no group 
of Americans is in better position to 
expose the real nature of Communist 
siave labor and to lead the fight 
against it. 


I mentioned a moment ago that our 
two organizations follow parallel paths 
of service. As a matter of fact, the 
parallel applies even to the progress 
and the problems we have experienced 
with regard to our basic programs. 


For the American Legion, one of 
those programs ... the one perhaps 
closest to our hearts ... is veterans’ 
rehabilitation. We believe that veter- 
ans who return from war disabled or 
ill, and the dependents of those who do 
not return are owed special considera- 
tion as a matter of right. From the 
day of the founding of The American 
Legion here in St. Louis in 1919, we 
have worked to secure recognition of 
that right. 


What many people forget is that 
this, too. has been a fight against odds. 
In 1919 there was no Veterans Admin- 
istration. For the men of the AEF who 
came back to civilian life on stretch- 
ers, there were no veterans’ hospitals. 
There was not even an office in the 
Government where they could go or 
write to for information about the 
meagre services then available. 


The American Legion put in 11 lone, 
hectic years establishing a minimum 
standard of benefits and a workable 
means of administering them. Com- 
pensation laws were enacted. Hospi- 
tals were built. And, finally, in 1930, 
all federal veterans’ services were lo- 
cated under a single roof in the Vet- 
erans Administration. 


Early in the 1940's Legionnaires 
mindful of that experience insisted that 
provision be made for veterans of the 
new war in advance. The result of their 
efforts was an expanded hospital pro- 
gram and the GI Bill of Rights, which 
provided among other things on-the- 
job training and schooling for thou- 
sands of A. F. of L. members. 


Today, we have the Korean GI Bill, 
and another 142,000 casualties home 
or coming home. These men, too, and 
the widowed and orphaned deserve the 
finest and kindest care that a grateful 
government can give. 


That is the principle. IT am sure that 
each of you supports it. We of The 
American Legion intend to see that it 
is honored in full. 


We have learned that performance, 
in these matters, has a way of falling 
behind promise. Unfortunately, some 
people accept the obligation to their 
defenders while the shooting is on 
then look for ways of escaping it when 
the shooting is over. 


I don't think you play the game that 
way ...and I don't think you want a 
single veteran eligible under the law to 
be denied needed hospital care. That 
isn’t good sense and it isn't sound econ- 
omy. In the long run, it means more 
suffering for those who have already 
suffered much... and it means break- 
ing faith with a tradition that is worth 
far more than the dollar cost of pre- 
serving it. 


r 


Today, there is a lot of misinforma- 
tion circulating on veterans’ benefits. 
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On that point, I want to leave with you 
one simple request. 


We of the Legion realize that you 
speak with authority on labor matters. 
We listen to you because that is your 
specialty; you live with it full-time. 
Well, we have lived and worked with 
this veterans’ hospital and _ benefit 
question for 34 years, and we know 
something about that. So the next time 
somebody asks you to believe that the 
whole setup is out of line, why not 
check with us? Hear our story — ex- 
amine our facts — and then add up the 
score for yourself. 


For some time now, The American 
Legion and the American Federation 
of Labor have enjoyed an honest dif- 
ference of opinion with regard to the 
one additional subject I want to touch 
on, It is Universal Military Training 
— again, a fundamental concern of the 
Legion for which we have worked con- 
stantly since 1919. 


Frankly, I am not counting on these 
brief remarks of mine to change your 
position. I am hopeful, however, that 
you will take a fresh look at the pro- 
gram, and that you will be persuaded 
by events and the record of recent his- 
tory to support UMT. 


The Selective Service system in op- 
eration since the start of the Korean 
War down to the present day is wrong 
in principle, unfair in application, and 
militarily unsound. It violates every 
precept of fair play. In plain language, 
it is not American. 


It’s a matter of record that veterans 
of World War II were recalled to duty 
by the thousands and bore the brunt of 
the early fighting in Korea. These men 
had served once; they had to serve 
again, leaving families and homes and 
careers, because nobody else had been 
trained to do the job. Today, there is a 
very real possibility that in the event 
of another Korea, many of these same 
men would have to serve a third time. 


And now the young men who were 
drafted for Korean service are faced 
with a similar prospect. 


What it all boils down to is this: Se- 
lective Service is drafting only one out 
of six young men of military age. The 
one serves his two years in the armed 
forces while no service is required of 
the five. On top of that, the one who 
serves is kept on the reserve rolls for 
another four years and during that 
time he is subject to recall to active 
duty. For the five who did not serve, 
there is no reserve obligation at all. 


We believe that the Country can do 
better by our young men than that. We 
believe that a system of Universal Mil- 
itary Training, requiring equal obliga- 
tion on the part of all, is the decent 
approach to our peacetime military 
manpower problem. 


In the past, you have been concerned 
about fair treatment for the labor 
force under a UMT program. But the 
inequities of the present system are 
with us today; they are working an ob- 
vious hardship upon many members of 
your own group. Certainly, a system 
that treats everyone alike measures up 
to the highest standards of fair play. 


As a matter of fact, a six-months 
training requirement for all would add 
up to about the same thing, in terms 
of man-hours away from the job, as 
the present two-year service require- 
ment for some. 

The American Legion is going to 
present these and other facts to the 
Congress and the Administration. We 
will do our best to have UMT placed 
in operation next year. We earnestly 
hope that you will see your way clear 
to join with us in this effort. 





We are veterans of war. Much of our 
work as an organization is concerned 
with binding up the wounds of wars 
that have passed and building up se- 
curity insurance against wars that may 
come. In all of these endeavors, our 
hopes and our prayers are for peace. 


I am certain that with respect to this 
ultimate goal, The American Legion 
and the American Federation of Labor 
will continue to work side by side. May 
God bless our united efforts. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I am _ sure 
that everyone appreciates that very 
timely, patriotic and constructive ad- 
dress of Commander Connell, and I can 
assure him along with the appreciation 
of this convention that we will give 
every consideration to the problems he 
put forth in his address, and that above 
all we will continue the cooperation 
with the American Legion toward the 
objectives of national security, peace 
and freedom which are the highest and 
most cherished objectives of both the 
American Legion and the American 
Federation of Labor. Thank you, Com- 
mander Connell. 





For a number of years it is a tradi- 
tional custom of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to invite to its conven- 
tion the Chief Executive of the United 
States of America. Of course, we know 
the tremendous pressure of duty that 
goes with the position of the President 
of the United States makes it impos- 
sible on very many occasions for the 
President to come to our convention. 
The tremendous demands upon his time 
in carrying out his duties and the num- 
ber of organizations, state groups who 
constantly pressure for his appear- 
ance make us realize that it is impos- 
sible for him to answer all those de- 
mands. 


This year, in keeping with that prac- 
tice, we again invited the President of 
the United States, and as in the past 
when the President is unable to come, 
it is customary for him to send a mes- 
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sage to this convention, That practice 
is being carried out this year. We are 
receiving a message from the President 
of the United States, and I am very 
happy to say to you he has honored us 
by sending that message to us, in the 
person of the second highest officer in 
our civil structure in this great coun- 
try, through the Vice President. I am 
happy to welcome here this morning to 
deliver this message to you the Honor- 
able Richard M. Nixon, Vice President 
of the United States. Mr. Nixon. 


HONORABLE RICHARD NIXON 
(Vice President of the United States) 


President Meany, Delegates and 
guests of the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. As your Pres- 
ident generously stated in his introduc- 
tion, and, as you know, I have been in- 
vited to this convention for the express 
purpose of delivering in person a mes- 
sage of the President of the United 
States to this convention. With your 
permission, however, and with the per- 
mission of the President of the Feder- 
ation, before reading that message, I 
would like to speak informally and 
frankly, and I know with the noon hour 
coming on I will tell you also briefly 
some of the problems which I know 
concern you. 


First, [| would like to tell you some 
of the reasons that I appreciate this 
opportunity to be with you. Foremost, 
of course, among those reasons is that 
I do have the privilege of reading the 
President’s message. Another is the 
fact that T have the chance, and have 
already taken the opportunity to do so 
earlier this morning, to renew acquain- 
tances with a number of men whom I 
value as my personal friends, though 
some of them have in the past been my 
political opponents. I include among 
them many of my good friends from 
California. Some of them you know, 
men like Lloyd Mashburn, Neil Hag- 
gerty, Ray Leheney, and I would like 
to mention two of your people that 
have been in the national news lately 
that I value as my personal friends, 
and I know they are yours too. One, of 
course, is the distinguished President 
of this organization. I have known him 
for seven years, ever since I was in 
the Congress of the United State... I can 
tell you that he has always been re- 
spected in the legislative halls’ in 
Washington as a vigorous fighter for 
his cause, and for the cause of America 
as well. I want you to know that since 
he has taken over as President of this 
organization, I don’t believe you can 
find anybody in Washington, whether 
they may be politically on his side of 
the fence at a particular time or on the 
other side of the fence, who will not 
tell you that George Meany has done a 
splendid job in giving aggressive, able 
leadership to the American’ Labor 
movement. 


Then, down at this table in front of 
me [I see another good friend, Martin 
Durkin. 


The message that I will read to you 
from the President will have something 
to say about Mr. Durkin. I would like 
to add my personal word. Martin Dur- 
kin will leave in Washington a host of 
friends who admire him for the quiet, 
determined, courteous gentleman that 
he is, but before he gets too blown up 
about the nice things that I have said 
and that others will have said about 
him during this convention, and so 
that when he gets on the home front, 
he won't be able to lord it over the 
folks there too much, I just want to add 
one other word. 


We are going to miss Martin Durkin 
in Washington, but I am sure Mrs. Nix- 
on will agree with me in what I am 
going to say now, we are also going to 
miss Mrs. Durkin, who was one of the 
most gracious ladies ever to be in 
Washington. I know that, and we want 
them to know, both Martin Durkin and 
Mrs. Durkin, that we are going to look 
forward to seeing them back in Wash- 
ington as often as their time will per- 
mit their being there. 


Well, so much for those two reasons 
which I have given as being ones why 
I am happy to be before this organiza- 
tion. 


The third one is one that may sur- 
prise you and I would like to state it 
very frankly and in a way that I am 
sure you will understand. The third 
reason IT am happy to be here is be- 
cause as an American citizen, not as a 
man running for political office, be- 
cause fortunately this vear T don’t have 
to run for anything, but as an Ameri 
ean citizen TI have a great respect for 
this organization and T am proud of 
what the free labor movements in gen 
eral, and the American Federation of 
Labor in particular, has contributed to 
America. 


I want a government, and I want a 
country in which this organization and 
the other organizations which are rep- 
resentative of the free labor movement 
as we know it in America can continue 
to be healthy and strong and progres 
sive. 


Now, I can imagine that some of vou 
will lift your eves at that statement 
and will say “Well, how do you sauare 
that statement with some of the things 
that we have heard about you. We un- 
derstand that you, Mr. Nixon, are one 
who voted in the Congress for the 
Taft-Hartley act, and our organization 
for the most part has been opposed to 
that Act. We understand also that in 
your political campaigns for the most 
part our organization has generally 
supported your opponent rather than 
vou. Why, then, and how do you make 
the statement that you have just 
made?" 
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So at this point, may I, for just a 
moment during this great convention 
present a point of view which may not 
be the same as yours, but a point of 
view which starts with the same basic 
assumption that you begin with and 
which has the same objectives that I 
am sure your organization has, 


First, let me tell you why I believe 
in the free labor movement in Ameri- 
ca, and in the American Federation of 
Labor. A man's background affects his 
belief, all of you know that, and like 
most Americans, probably like most of 
you, mine, of course, as is the Presi- 
dent's, is a background of a working 
family. My father at various times 
while I was growing up was a street- 
car motorman, a carpenter, an oil field 
worker, and he was a pretty good ama- 
teur plumber too, and I might say that 
in addition to that he was a small 
country grocer. Those of you who 
know anything about that business 
will know that that is also a working 
position. And the problems that you 
have during the time that you are 
growing up as a member of a working 
family are ones that stay with you all 
of your lives. They are ones that are of 
real concern to you, regardless of what 
position you may eventually attain. 


And the second reason that T have 
belief in this organization and its fu- 
ture is because I know what you have 
done. I do not consider myself a great 
history student, but I have specialized 
to an extent in that field, and T know 
something about the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the great contribu- 
tions you have made to this country. 


My father used to tell me that he 
went to work at the age of 12 years, 
and he has been working ever since 
and he is now 75. At the time he went 
to work at the age of 12, the American 
Federation of Labor had just about 
100,000 members im it. The average 
wage in America at that time was 19c 
an hour. The averaze work yeek was 
63 hours a week. Today the American 
Federation of Labor has almost 8,000 
000 members, that 19c an hour has 
grown to $1.67 an- hour and those 63 
hours of work a week have gone down 
to a statutory level of 40 hours a week. 


Any fair-minded person ] think 
would have to agree that this organi- 
zation has contributed greatly to that 


progress. 


Then there is a third reason that I 
am proud to be before you and happy 
to be here, and that is this: Because I 
know of what this organization has 
done, not only for its individual mem- 
bers in the traditional fields in which 
labor organizations generally work, 
but IT know what you have done for the 
country. I think most of you are aware 
of my activities in the field of investi- 
gating Communist subversion in this 
country, but I am sure that many of 


you may not have heard a statement 
that I have heard oftentimes in the 
past, which I repeat now and which, in 
repeating it in the rather exalted posi- 
tion I now hold, may get the coverage 
that it deserves and that your organi- 
zation as well deserves as I make it, 
and the statement is this: 


No institution in America has been a 
greater target of Communist infiltra- 
tion than the American labor move- 
ment, The Communist Party has spent 
more money and more effort and has 
put more people to work attempting to 
infiltrate the labor movement of Amer- 
ica than any other institution, whether 
it be Government, education or other 
propaganda or information media. 


The second statement I wish to 
make, however, is this: No institution 
in America - and I include the Gov- 
ernment, our educational institutions 
and other organizations — no institu- 
tion in America has done a better job 
than the labor movement in removing 
Communists from positions that they 
held in the labor movement. And I may 
say that in that connection the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, to its credit, 
has been in the forefront in this fight, 
and I congratulate the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the great work you 
have done in that respect. 


The third point I would like to make 
in that respect is that I am also aware 
of the work you have done overseas. I 
number among my friends in this or- 
ganization, Irving Brown. I met him 
when I was in Europe in 1947. T talked 
to him for hours about the work which 
is being subsidized by this organiza- 
tion, in which you have done such a 
splendid job in developing a free trade 
union movement in Europe as a coun- 
terpart to the Communist movement 
among the laboring people there. 


And now, after having said _ this, 
what I might eall complimentary 
things about the American Federation 
of Labor, | suppose some of you would 
ask what would appear to be a very 
difficult question, and it would be this: 
If I believe all these things that I have 
said about this organization, what 
about the legislative program of the 
American Federation of Labor? Why 
is it that the President, this adminis- 
tration and those in this administra- 
tion do not accept completely the rec- 
ommendations of the American leder- 
ation of Labor for legislation affecting 
labor, 


And T know, incidentally, that there 
have been which have been 
made in the past and will probably be 
made in the future to the effect that 
this administration is a captive of the 
so-called special interests. And now let 
me state some political truths and IT 
sneak now as one who is qualified, I 
think, to speak as a political ohserver 
What counts in the final analysis of 


charges 
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government is not the theory, but what 
counts is the effect of a legislative pro 
gram, what it does to people, is it good 
for them, is it bad for them? 


Let me state a second truth: Tf at the 
conclusion of this administration's first 
four years in office the American peo 
ple conclude it has served the greedy 
few, as the term has been used, to the 
detriment of the many, this adminis- 
tration will lose the next election, and 
it will deserve to lose. 


Now, I will state the counterpart of 
that proposition, and it is the reverse 
of it: no administration will win an 
election in the United States or will de- 
serve to win unless its program hene- 
fits 60,000,000 people who work for a 
living in this country — and T think 
you will agree with that. 


And then I will state a third propo- 
sition. What are the interests of the 
60,000,000 people who work for a liv 
ing? What are the interests of the 
American people? Some of you say 
“Well, what counts is the Taft-Hartley 
law, what counts is the tax bill, what 
counts is the fiscal policy.” All of those 
things count, but only they count as 
they affect the well-being of 60,000,000 
people. 


What really counts? what really 
counts are these factors, and it was 
well summed up many, many years 
ago. What does the average American 
family want? Life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, Life and liberty 
are very important these days, because 
we want security from attack from 
abroad and from within as well. We 
want liberty. protection of our civil lib- 
erties and the other liberties that we 
enjoy as Americans. 


The pursuit of happiness - what 
does that mean? It means a job, it 
means wages, it means take-home pay, 
it means security so that vou can plan 
for the future. It means the right to 
join orranizations which ean work for 
all of these other factors for Ameri- 
cans. 

So let me now state a fourth proposi- 
tion, and T believe this administration 
will stand on this proposition, and, in 
my opinion — and, of course, T speak 
as a prejudiced observer in this re- 
spect — I believe this administration 
would win on this proposition. 


I say that at the conclusion of our 


four vears in office we will have 
adopted a program which will have 
brought to the American people during 
that four years, protection for their 
lives and for their liberties, because I 
don't believe that any man in America, 
no man in the world today, is better 
qualified to lead the free wor'd to vic- 
tory over the forces that would destroy 
us, to lead us to victory without a war 
than Dwight Eisenhower. I trust him, 
and T think the American people indi- 
cated that they trust him by the over- 


whelming vote they gave him in the 
last election. 


The second point is this: I say we 
should be able to go before the people 
and present to them the facts which 
will prove to the people that they will 
have had higher wages and more secur- 
ity than thev have ever had previously 
under previous administrations. You, 
for example, ask the question why are 
we so interested in cutting government 
expenses in Washineton? Our interest 
is not in simplv reducing government 
expense in Washineton, but every time 
we spend one dollar less in Washing- 
ton it is one dollar more in the pocket 
of the man who works. 


Why do we need to balance the budg- 
et in Washington? I will tell vou why. 
My father bought a_ $6,000.00 insur- 
ance policy many years ago, and I re- 
member how he used to scrape to pay 
the premium. A $6.000.00 policy today 
is now worth less than half the money 
it was worth when he bought it. I 
think the Government broke faith with 
him and with millions of others who 
made that contribution, and I believe 
that the millions of people who work 
for a living in America today will have 
an administration that will protect 
their security. so that the contributions 
they make to the pension funds and to 
their social security will be worth real 
dollars, rather than half dollars. That 
is what we stand for and that is what 
we are going to continue to do in the 
years ahead, 


To sum it up, what T mean to savy is 
this: This Administration may differ 
with yon on specifie legislative pro- 
grams. That is our right, and it is vour 
right to differ with us. We may differ 
with vou on the Taft-Hartley Act, we 
may differ with you on the tax policy, 
we may differ with vou on the fiscal 
poliey, but in the final analysis we are 
willing to go before the people, and we 
are attempting to develop a program 
which will justify our goine before the 
people which will prove to the man and 
the woman who works for a living in 
America that he has had life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness gfuaran- 
teed him by this Administration more 
effectively than ever before in his life 


Some of you may disagree that we 
can reach that objective, but I want 
you to know that is our objective. We 
are going to work toward it, and de- 
spite our disagreements with you, we 
want you to help us work toward it, 
and we will welcome the suggestions 
you mav have toward working toward 
that objective. 


One other point I will make and 
that is this: There are those who 
will say what labor needs today is a 
party which is theirs. Let me just put 
out one word of warning. I believe the 
greatest tragedy that could happen to 
the American labor movement would be 
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for the labor movement to be a captive 
of a government or of a political party, 
and I will tell you why. Incidentally, | 
know that I can simply refer to a 
theory which Samuel Gompers ex- 
pounded many, many years ago. The 
reason I say that is this: Look at the 
countries throughout the world’ in 


which that has happened, and name 
one of them in which the free labor 
movement is stronger than it is in 
America. Name one of them in which 


the standard of living of the workers 
is higher than in America. Keep the la- 
bor movement free from partisan con- 
trol and keep it free from government 
control as well. 

Now, finally, as I read the Presi- 
dent’s message, may I say a personal 
word about him? You may disagree 
with the President, and that is your 
right, and we respect it, but I can tell 
you that here is a man who is dedicated 
to his job, and IT know Martin Durkin 
will agree with me. Here is a man about 
whom it may be claimed he is a cap- 
tive of certain interests, but in that re- 
spect let me say this, that in the many 
years he has served this country he has 
never surrendered to anybody, and he 
isn’t going to start now. He is going 
to serve all the American people. 


One other point, getting to the spe- 
cific one in which you are interested, 
the Taft-Hartley Act, There have been 
some discussions I note in your conven- 
tion regarding that Act and apparent- 
lv there is a difference in point of view. 
Contrary to press reports’ inferring 
that I had something to do with the 
developing of the message that was to 
be sent to the Congress, as Martin 
Durkin will tell vou, I did not parti- 
cipate in the substance of the message 
and the discussions in regard to the 
subjects of the message. My interest 
was only in its timing. I do believe that 
lam qualified to make a statement re- 
garding the controversy which has de- 
veloped, and that statement is this: I 
know Martin Durkin, and I also know 
the President of the United States, and 
I consider them both to be honorable 
men. There may have been and appar- 
ently there was a misunderstanding 
between them, but let me say and add 
a word, you may disagree with me, but 
as you have a right to say what you 
have, I have the right to do the same, 
and I appreciate the opportunity you 
have given me to say it before you. And 
let me say one other thing: there may 
have been a misunderstanding, but in 
forty years of service to his country, in 
the glare of publicity that men in pub- 





lic life must submit themselves to, 
Dwight Eisenhower has never’ been 
guilty of breaking his solemnly given 


word on anything, and I don't believe 
that anyone can claim that he broke 
his word in this instance. That is what 
I believe. I do not believe any impli- 
cation should be left in this record of 
the American Federation of Labor that 


that was the case. Misunderstanding, 
yes, but here is a man, believe me, a 
man of great character, a man of good 
faith, and now I will read his message 
to you. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES, DWIGHT 
EISENHOWER, TO THE 72ND AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR: 


To the 72nd Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. | 
send my sincere good wishes. In this 
expression, I am certain that all Amer- 
icans heartfully join. 

We Americans are proud of our trade 
unions. Their history of honorable 
achievement, spanning more than a 
half century, testifies to the wisdom 
and strength of free labor. The reward 
of that history for labor in partner- 
ship with resourceful capital, enlight- 
ened management and inventive genius 

has been the attainment of the high- 
est standard of living man has ever 
achieved. 

This triumph has meant much more 
than the amassing of worldly goods 
and their generous distribution through 


our whole society. It has meant proof 
that free men can know the blessings 
of both abundance and justice be- 
yond all boasts or dreams of slave 


economies, And it has meant, in time 
of desperate peril to our nation, the 
strength enabling free men everywhere 
to beat back the assaults of totalitar- 
ian aggression. 

From the ranks of labor have come 
other contributions to the nation 
These have been things of the spirit: 
the selfless devotion of working men 
and women and their leaders to the 
whole public welfare reasoned re 
spect for the rights and needs of others 

deep love of country, inspiring a 
patriotism no less meaningful in mine 
and factory than on the battlefield. 

I state these facts not as sentimental 
tributes but as the basic and unshak- 
able convictions of this Administration. 
They are neither lightly spoken nor 
loosely held. They are principles gov- 
erning our understanding of labor and 
the making of every decision concern- 
ing labor. 

I had the honor of appearing before 
vour Convention last year before my 
election as President. I said then that 
| believed that all slanted, partisan 
appeals to the men and women of la- 
bor any design to make of them a 
kind of political bloe was un affront 


to the dignity of labor and a disservice 
to the unity of America. IT believe that 
still 

| also gave vou a pledge. It was in 
these words: “To the limit my judg- 


ment can discern, you will always get 
both justice and fairness from me 
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I will always try to be a true friend of 
labor.” And that is no less true today. 

There is nothing remarkable about 
this. It is the sense and sentiment of 


every thoughtful American. So, while 
judgments on labor problems may 
frankly and forcefully differ on spe- 


cific ways and means at specific times, 
they are honest judgments held by men 
of good will as to what will best serve 
labor's interests. Such differences are 
healthy and const¥uctive so long as the 
final goals are always kept in view — 
a vigorous and free trade union move- 
ment, a healthy and thriving industry, 
and the betterment of all the people. 


I know that your convention will, in 
this spirit, deliberate on many critical 
issues before you. 


Of this deliberation, a great part will 
focus on changes in the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, generally 
known as the Taft-Hartley Act. 


This legislation affects virtually ev- 
ery sector of our economic life. Its dis- 
cussion is too serious to be governed 
by passion and invective, rather than 
cool reason and common sense. Epi- 
thets of “anti-labor”’ or “anti-indus- 
try” and the like are worse than emp- 
ty. They are utterly obsolete in a cli- 
mate of opinion and understanding 
that realizes the folly of class hostility. 


The issues at stake are not the pos- 
sessions of a class or group. They are 
not the partisan property of any polit- 
ical party. They belong to the whole 
of America — and so must the hearts 
and minds resolving them. 


I frankly repeat the estimate of the 
Taft-Hartley Act which I have stated 
often in the past. And even though the 
past six years have revealed a number 
of defects which should be corrected, I 
believe that its enactment was a sub- 
stantial contribution to the quest for 
sounder labor-management relations. I 
believe that the experience under the 
Act has confirmed its essential sound- 
ness. 


These defects have been under criti- 
cal study by this Administration. The 
objectives of this study have been and 
continue to be these: 

(1) to remedy defects which cause 
concern on the part of working men 
and women over possible results or 
uses of the Act to their detriment; 


(2) to insure administration of the 
Act in the manner that is efficient, 
speedy, and impartial; 


(3) to allow freedom for the healthy 
growth of trade unions, while respect- 
ing the legitimate rights of individual 
workers, their employers, and the gen- 
eral public; 


(4) to work to the end that there be 
less rather than more Government in- 


terference in labor-management af- 


fairs. 


These are distinct, clearly defined 
purposes. I believe them worthy of the 
confident support of all thoughtful 
Americans. 


These purposes have governed our 
actions from the outset. Shortly after 
the new Administration took office, 
and after a series of preliminary con- 
ferences, you will recall that I en- 
trusted this study of the Taft-Hartley 
Act to an informal committee, consist- 
ing of Executive officials and Legisla- 
tive leaders who had an _ intimate 
knowledge of the Act and its operation. 
This committee immediately went to 
work - holding the most detailed dis- 
cussions week after week. 


In the work of this committee, the 
wealth of knowledge and experience of 
the Honorable Martin Durkin, then 
Secretary of Labor, was an asset of 
great value. Losing the benefit of that 
knowledge and experience was consid- 
ered unfortunate by me and by every 
member of the committee. We all re- 
gretted the necessity he felt of return- 
ing to private life. 






While this committee has not as yet 
completed its task and submitted its 
recommendations to me, it has, since 
the start of its deliberations, consid- 
ered many specific proposals for 
amendment of the Act, and is in sub- 
stantial accord on a heartening num- 
ber of these. Its deliberations are con- 
tinuing, and you can be assured that 
its members from time to time will seek 
the counsel of your leaders. It will 
make its recommendations to me be- 
fore the end of the year. These recom- 


mendations — together with such oth- 
ers as I may receive — will have my 
most careful study. I shall send my 


own suggestions to the Congress at the 
opening of its session in January. 


I think I fully appreciate the impor- 
tance of all of this deliberation to 
American labor — and to America it- 
self. The progress already made has 
been great and looks toward the ful- 
fillment, at the coming session of Con- 
gress, of the pledges we made last year. 


I venture one further thought. Seri- 
ous as is the particular piece of legisla- 
tion dominating the thoughts of your 
convention, it manifestly is but a part 
of the great problems facing American 
labor today. 


These problems’ reach from _ the 
humblest home and smallest workshop 
in our land to the most distant areas 
of this troubled earth. The nourishing 
of the spirit of freedom in our land 
its churches, its universities, its unions, 
its every public forum; the arming of 
our defenses; the stimulation of heal- 
thy world trade; the vigilant guarding 
of civil rights; the firm development 
of a government of integrity and clear 
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purpose — all these are the vital con- 
cerns of our free unions who themselves 
ean only live in freedom, or die with it. 


I know that this awareness is within 
you all. 


I know that American labor, now as 
in the past, will grasp these great is- 
sues as essentially its own, and with 
greatness of heart and strength of 
mind, meet them with the wisdom 
which has already put free men every- 
where forever in its debt. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
The White House 
Sept. 22, 1953 


PRESIDENT MEANY: May I, on 
your behalf, thank the Vice-President 


for coming here this morning and 
bringing with him the message of the 
President of the United States and also 
ask that he convey to the President of 
the United States our sincere apprecia- 
tion of the message. 


Vice-President Nixon took time out 
from a busy schedule to come here. He 
flew in here about two o’clock this 
morning after a busy day in New 
York, and IT am sure we all appreciate 
that he took the trouble to come here 
and be the personal bearer of a mes- 
sage from the Chief Executive of our 
great nation. 


Thank you very much. 
05 


The Convention adjourned at 12: 
> Mz 


o'clock P, M. until 2:00 o’clock P. 
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THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The _ invoca- 
tion for this afternoon session will be 
given by the Pastor of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo Church here in St. Louis—Rev- 
erend Father Joseph Adams. 


INVOCATION 


FATHER JOSEPH ADAMS 
Pastor St. Charles Borromeo Church, 
St. Louis 


Almighty Eternal Father, we beseech 
Thee to graciously look down upon 
Thy people gathered here today and 
bless their deliberation in the interest 
of labor. Enlighten them by Thy di- 
vine wisdom so that they will choose 
that which is best for their welfare 
and the industries in which they labor 
and is conformable to Thy divine will. 


We thank Thee Heavenly Father for 
giving us such wise leadership that we 
find in this great labor body, which 
has made such a notable contribution 
in raising the standard of living in this 
country. 


May the deliberations of this conven- 
tion by the help of Thy divine assist- 
ance aid the leaders of our beloved 
country in dealing with the difficult 
issues that confront the world in this 
critical time. 


May those who are gathered here 
work out all their problems in the 
spirit of harmony and peace, which is 
the fruit of justice. 


May they take as their model St. 
Joseph, the humble carpenter of Naz- 
areth, Whom you chose as the foster 
father of Thy divine Son, our Savior 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Our Father, who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name; Thy kingdom 
come; Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread; and forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us: and lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. 
Amen. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: 
very much, Father Adams. 


Thank you 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler 
the following messages. 


read 


MESSAGE OF ALL JAPAN GAR- 
RISON FORCES LABOR UNIONS 
TO AFL CONVENTION 1953 


To: Mr. 
AFL 

It is a great honor to have this op- 
portunity of sending a message to the 
annual convention of your organization 
which represents a glorious democratic 
labor movement. 

We would like to express our feel- 
ing of deep respect and thanks we 
always have toward your organization 
which has always been fighting for 
the improvement of social position and 
living standard of workers. Today, 
when the success of truce in Korea is 
increasing the _ possibility of world 
peace, we firmly maintain our hope 
toward the realization and establish- 
ment of freedom and peace. We lay a 
great hope and expectation on the ac- 
tivities of your union for the mate- 
rialization of such hope of workers 
through the international cooperation 
and fraternity of workers. Taking ad- 
vantage of this occasion, we would 
like to appeal to the workers of your 
union on the problems being confronted 
by more than 180,000 Japanese workers 
who work for the American Forces 
stationed in Japan with a wish that 
such an appeal might be useful for 
future mutual understanding and co- 
operation of American and Japanese 
workers. 

At present, the Japan-U. S. Labor 
Standard Contract which was concluded 
during the Occupation period is applied 
to those who work for the Garrison 
Forces. As this Contract is not at all 
fit to Japan that has become indepen- 
dent since the Peace Treaty has be- 
come effective, our union has been 
endeavoring for more than one year 
in order to revise this agreement. 
However, no agreement was reached 
among the VU. S. Army, Japanese 
Government and our union on the re- 
vision of the Contract and on the 12th 
and 13th of August this year, the 
155,114 Garrison Forces workers car- 
ried out 48 hours general strike. 

As a result of this, on September Ist, 
FEC, Japanese Government and our un- 
ion held aé_ three-party conference 
through which a basic agreement was 
reached as to the matters on the Text 
of the Labor Standard Contract and 
also it was affirmed to negotiate the 
Attachment to the same Contract be- 
fore September 30th and arrange so 
that a new Contract should be in ef- 
fect as of October Ist. 


Following are the 
manded :— 
1. Respect the rights of workers guar- 
anteed by the Constitution and the La- 
bor Laws of Japan. 


George Meany, President of 





points we de- 
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2. The co-administration based on the 
equal standing of the Army and the 
Japanese Government should be prac- 
ticed on all matters affecting the work- 
ing conditions (So far, the Army 
arbitrarily handled the matters of ad 
ministration utterly neglecting the 
position of the Japanese Government.) 





3. Guarantee not to lower the present 
wages in case where a new Contract 
should provide for the rank and posi- 
tion classification wage system. 


4. Recognize the freedom of union ac- 
tivities during the resting hours within 
the Camp compound. 


5. Do not permit excessively harsh 
punishments. 


Although a basic understanding has 
been reached generally on these items, 
a final agreement has not been ob- 
tained for Item 3, and our union, Ja- 
panese Government and the Garrison 
Forces are discussing this problem 


Our union, while recognizing the 
special nature of the Army, always 
wishes to carry out the labor move- 
ment through fair, democratic rules 


We believe that, if the U. S. Army 
should conform to the Japanese laws 
and respect the customs in Japanese 
labor, pattern of life and the feeling 
of the people of Japan, all the problems 
that might happen in the future would 
not fail to be solved through peaceful 


negotiations. We are convinced that 
friendship does not mean _ slave-like 
conformism. And we believe that the 


negotiations between the labor and the 
management with recognition of each 
other’s standpoint and rights and with 
principles of honesty and faithfulness 
is the factor for satisfactory solution 
of labor-management problems 


We ask you to give us deep under 
standing, guidance and help on our 
efforts to secure happy work-shops 
where the Japanese personnel under 
American Army stationed in Japan can 
work full of hopes. 


Finally, we wish a success of the 
annual convention of your union 


For ever good friend of the workers 
of your country. 


ICHIKAWA MAKOTO, 


Chief Central Executive Committee, 
All Japan Garrison Forces Labor 
Unions 


MESSAGE OF SEAMEN’S UNION 
OF JAPAN TO AFL CONVENTION 
Sept. 15, 1953. 


It is a great honor and pleasure to 
have this opportunity of sending my greet- 


ings to the glorious annual convention of 
American Federation of Labor on behalf 
of all the seamen of Japan 


Our union was founded in 1921 by the 
advice of Mr. Andrew Furiseth, the 
founder of the Sailors’ Union of the Pa- 
cific which is the powerful affiliate body 
of your Federation and several other per- 


son 


Though the War forced us into a blank 
period of several years, our union today 
has an inheritance of this history and tra- 
dition. 


While the Third World Convention of 
ICFTU which was held last July passed 
a resolution to support and help the dem 
ocratie workers of East Berlin, the con- 
vention of Sohyo which is the largest 
central labor organization in Japan, re- 
fused even to discuss it neglecting our pro- 
posal for the examination of the prob- 
lem. The wisdom of the delegates to 
your Convention may understand the 
critical situation which confronts’ the 
trade union movement in Japan. In Ja- 
pan there are tens of national unions. 
Nevertheless, it is only our union that 
looked at the problem of East Berlin as 
its own problem and has passed a reso- 
‘ution to support and help these work- 
ers who rose in search of freedom and 
democracy 






Our union had long supported Sohyvo 
(General Council of Labor Unions of Ja- 
pan) positively and had been opposing 
the communization of it. However, in spite 
of all our efforts that we could render, we 
had to realize that we could no longer 
lay hope on today’s Sohyo \nd we with- 
drew from it last August. We remember 
the withdrawal of the democratic trade 
unions of the world in 1948 from the 
WETU which had been put under the con- 
trol of the Communists. Already, the 
textile workers who share our opinion 
have decided to leave Sohyo. There are 
a considerable number of trade unions 
that express sympathy with our actions 
However, our movement and the new or- 
ganization which shall be formed soon 
will have to remain a minority in num- 
ber for some time yet to come. But in 
quality, our movement is the group of 
comrades who are firmly determined to 
defend democracy-and we are confident 
that we shall be able to lead the main 
force of the labor movement of Japan in 
the near future. 








We thank yvour Federation for its con- 
stant, deep interest in the trade union 
movement of Japan and for the good will 
extended especially toward our union and 
we heartily wish that you pay. special 
attention to the budding of this new, just 
and free trade union movement which 





is growing among the Japanese trade 
union movement which is in confusion 
and instability today. We wish vou the 


success of your Convention as well as the 
good health of your executive board and 
delegates. 


KAGEYAMA HISASHI, 
President of All-Japan Seamen’s Union 
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MESSAGE OF SODOMEI 
Japan Federation of Trade Unions 


September, 1953 
Beloved and Respected Brothers 
and Sisters of AFL: 
Representing the four hundred and 
twenty thousand members of Nihon Rodo 
Kumiai Sodomei (Japan Federation of 
Trade Unions), I have the honor of ex- 
tending my congratulations to the glo- 
rious National Convention of your hon- 
orable union. 


We would like to express most sincere 
respect to your organization that, with 
the oldest tradition of activities in the 
United States of America, has been ren- 
dering incessant efforts for the advance- 
ment of the free and democratic trade 
union movement of the world as the great 
leading force of LC.F.T.U. 

In the history of labor movement of 
Japan, the trade unions that fought for 
the maintenance and improvement of the 
life of workers under the banner of trade 
unionism were always encouraged by the 
existence of your union and it was most 
emphatically true in the confusion of the 
Post-War period of Japan. 


To our regret, our 
of Trade Unions, though it 
million two hundred thousand unionists 
by denying the interference of the au- 
thority and the control of the unions by 
the Communists when it re-started the 
movement after the War, finally failed 
to overcome the pro-Communist factors 
who infiltrated into its organization und 
was split at the Regular Convention of 
1950. 

Since then, we managed to re-build the 
organization, overcoming the confusion 
that accompanied such incident and have 
been successful gradually to expand the 
organization. However, the labor move- 
ment of Japan had to face another dif- 
ficult condition, that is to say, the recov- 
ering the nation from the devastations 
which we found at the Defeat of Japan. 
The democratic trade union movement 
has not become a great established force 
yet, while on the other hand, the anti- 
American struggle propaganda chiefly of 
Communist Party has brought within the 
trade unions an extremely unheaithy in- 
clination, namely the leftist propensity 
of Sohyo (or the General Council of La- 
bor Unions of Japan). 


Federation 
unified one 


Japan 





The trade unions, which are critical of 
such unhealthy leftist labor unionism and 
have the standpoint of democratic trade 
unionism, are marking their great strides 
toward a new great over-all unity. 


We heartily wish your union an ever- 
advancing progress in the future and at 
the same time we ask your unien to ex- 
tend a hand of warm fraternity for the 
great advancement of democratic trade 
union movement in Japan. 


KANEMASA YONEKICHI, 


President of Japan Federation of Trade 
Unions (Nihon Rodo Kumiai Sodomei) 


Sept., 1953 
To: Mr. George 
President of AFL 


Representing approximately ten thou- 
sand public water works employees of Ja- 
pan, organized in National Association 
of Water Works Labor Unions, I send a 
hearty greeting to the glorious Annual 
Convention of AFL. 


By nature of the enterprises, our unions 
are under feudalistic pressure in spite 
of the fact that main feree of our un- 
ions is in urban areas. \bove all, be- 
cause the number of workers in each 
unit work-shop is small, generally few la- 
bor contracts and colle’tive bargaining 
have been established except in big cities. 

Also the number of temporarily em- 
ployed workers is surprisingly great as 
compared with those in gas, electric and 
transportation enterprises (ref: materi 
explained in attached sheets), and 
present our headquarters is »reparing 
struggle to abolish temporary employ- 
ment system and accelerate the regular 
employment system. As we have sepa- 
rate managements in each town and city, 
we expect a hard struggle. We intend 
to fight for the solution of this problem, 
through Sohyo, or General Council of 
Labor Unions of Japan, by persuading 
the Government with the cooperation of 
political parties and by appealing to the 
public opinion. 

Also the wages for the water works 
employees are fixed by the wage base of 
Government employees under the pre- 
text that the water works employees are 
so-called public utility men and thus our 
water works workers are denied the 
Wages as water works employees. 


We are of 


Meany 














course fighting against it, 
carrying the demands for the unified 
wages throughout the nation. However, 
we anticipate tremendous difficulty. 

This is the manifestation of Yoshida 
Government's policies to protect the cap- 
italists and such attitude is becoming 
more and more open and bare-faced as 
their rearmament policies progress. 

We expect the Convention of AFL to 
show deep interest in and cooperation to 
the improvement of the position of the 
entire workers of Japan, and at the same 
time, we ask AFL to cooperate with us 


in our fight to solve the problems con- 
fronting the National Association of 
Water Works Labor Unions. 


Finally, we cordially 
of AFL Annual 


wish the success 
Convention. 


SAKAMOTO KIICHI, 


Chief of Central Executive Committee, 
National Association of Water Works 
Labor Unions 


New York, N. Y., Sep. 21 
George Meany, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Convention, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 
The Negro Labor Committee organ- 
ized in 1935 and with which is affil- 
iated progressive A. F. of L. and CIO 
unions in New York City send you 
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fraternal greetings and best wishes 
for a successful convention. During 
its eighteen years of existence the Ne- 
gro Labor Committee has served every 
legitimate trade union seeking to ad- 
vance the cause of labor in these try- 
ing times when the forces of reaction, 
both of the extreme right and left, are 
determined to halt the march of social 
and economic progress. It is becoming 
increasingly clear to all that the fate 
of the world rests upon the continued 
devotion and loyalty of organized labor 
to the divine principles of both indus- 


trial and political democracy. May 
every decision you make bring” us 
closer to that realization. We_ shall 


follow your precedence with pride and 
confidence. Fraternally, 


FRANK R. CROSSWAITH, Chairman 


St. Louis, Mo. Sept. 23 
Hon. George Meany, 
National President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 


Greetings to you and the delegates 
in your nationAl convention. May you 
continue your fight for economic and 
social justice for democracy and hu- 
man happiness. Sincerely yours, 


HENRY WINFIELD WHEELER, 
President 


St. Louis Branch of National Assn. for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
Geneva, via RCA, Sept. 22 
Lt. George Meany, President, 
AFL, St. Louis, Mo., USA. 


Please accept best wishes for most suc- 

ssful convention and my regrets that 
pressing work in Geneva has prevented 
me from being in United States at this 
time. The International Labor Organ- 
ization succeeds or fails directly in 
proportion to the strength, intelligent 
decisions, and wise leadership of the 
trade unions and employers organiza- 
tions in its member countries. The 
American Federation of Labor from the 
days of Samuel Gompers and William 
Green has furnished outstanding evi- 
dence of all these in following a great 
tradition which we know wil] be con- 
tinued under your leadership. 


DAVID A. MORSE 





New York, N. Y., Sept. 23 
George Meany, 
A. F. of L. Convention, St. Louis. 
French authorities in Tunisia and 
Morocco are waging widespread terror 
campaign against unarmed people of 
these countries. Barbaric acts as tor- 
ture of nationalists. Summary execu- 
tion of hostages by machine gun and 
bayonet in presence of their families, 
children. Shooting of innocent by- 
standers without warning. Dynamit- 
ing, looting of homes are perpetrated 
daily by French police and troops with 
aid of French civilian organizations 


armed by French authorities. Most 
recently in Tunisia, dozens of patriots, 
including Hedi Chaker, prominent Tu- 
nisian leader, and one of founders of 
the Neo-Destour party, were brutally 
killed like Farhat Hached last Decem- 
ber 5. In Morocco French authorities 
use similar Nazi methods. After ar- 
rest and exile of legitimate Sultan, 
French authorities are tracking down 
Moroccan leaders in vast extermina- 
tion campaign. These acts perpetrated 
with the deliberate evident purpose of 
systematically annihilating all  out- 
standing leaders in North Africa. It is 
regrettable and surprising that press 
agencies limit themselves to reproduc- 
ing information only from official 
French sources. It is no less unfor- 
tunate that most important newspa- 
pers show but casual interest in events 


behind the Colonial iron curtain. If a 
conspiracy of silence did not reign 
over events in North Africa, world 


opinion would rise in protest, as in the 
past, when similar crimes were com- 
mitted in totalitarian countries. 

On behalf of the Tunisan and Moroc- 
can people, we urge all men, all organ- 
izations of good will, particularly press 
agencies, journalists, humanitarian and 
trade-union organizations and repre- 
sentatives of all religious denomina- 
tions, to go to unisia and Morocco 
and see for themselves objectively 
what is happening. We would put at 
their disposal lists of victims, plun- 
dered regions, precise facts, dates. We 
challenge French authorities to contra- 
dict our assertions—not by simple de- 
nials but by allowing free on-the-spot 
investigations. We believe that by tol- 
erating genocide in Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco the governments and peoples of 
the free world seriously compromise 
noble values of civilization which they 
champion, and, at the same time, pro- 
mote hatred and violence between na- 
tions. 

We _ believe that it is a dangerous 
mistake for the western community to 
turn its back on these crimes for the 
sake of cohesion among the great pow- 
ers and their mutual interests. 

We appeal to the United Nations, 
most especially to the powers reputed- 
ly concerned for safeguard of human 
rights, to put an immediate end to 
repressive and barbaric procedures in 
Tunisia and Morocco, and to effectively 
help prevent such procedures in the 
future. 


BAHI LADGHAM, 
Representative of the Tunisian Na- 


T 





tionalist Movement, 11 East 66th 
St., New York. 

AHMED BELAFREJ, 
Secretary General of the Istiqlal 


(Independence) Party of Morocco, 
60 Sutton Pl., South New York. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes Secretary-Treasurer Schnitz- 
ler for an announcement. 








RESOLUTIONS RECEIVED 
WITHIN TIME LIMIT 


SECRETARY-T REA 
SCHNITZLER: I wish to announce re- 
ceipt of the following resolutions 
which have been within the time limit 


SU RER 


specified by the Constitution and, 
therefore, do not require unanimous 
consent: 

From the Union Label and Service 


Trades Department: Participation in 
Union Industries Show; Union Label 
Week. 


PARTICIPATION IN UNION 
INDUSTRIES SHOW 


_ Resolution No. 151—By _Delegate 
Raymond F. Leheney, Union Label and 
Service Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, The Union Industries 
Show sponsored and produced by the 
AFL Union Label and Service Trades 
Department each year impresses mil- 
lions from coast to coast with the 
many benefits being derived from good 
relations between our AFL Unions and 
their “fair” employers, and 


WHEREAS, This annual exhibition 
now ranks as _ one of the greatest 
events of any description in this Na- 
tion: and each year continues to grow 
in size and quality and gain more and 
more public acclaim, and 


WHEREAS, Participation in this all 
union display of AFL craftsmanship 
and service is limited to our AFL Na- 
tional and International Unions and 
the employers whom they invite, and 


WHEREAS, Benefits which accrue 
from participation in this annual ex- 
hibition are enjoyed by AFL members, 
ag families and friends, therefore, 
e it 


RESOLVED, That each National and 
International Union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor be pre- 
vailed upon to make every effort to 
take part in each of these Shows, and, 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That each National and 
International Union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. be 
urged to invite their “fair’”’ employers 
to participate in these exhibitions. 


Referred to Committee on Labels. 


UNION LABEL WEEK 


Resolution No. 152 — By Delegate 
Raymond F. Leheney, Union Label and 
Service Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, The AFi, Union Label 
and Service Trades Department, main- 
tains a constant year-round program 
to impress upon all AFL members and 
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their families and friends the impor. 
tance of demanding Union Label prod- 
ucts and patronizing Union services, 
and 


WHEREAS, The high point in each 
year’s promotional campaigns has been 
the observance of Union Label Week, 
and, 


WHEREAS, This observance has 
each year become more national in 
scope and more effective at the local 
level, and, 


WHEREAS, This year’s Union Label 
Week celebration, September 7-13, was 
officially proclaimed by Governors and 
Mayors throughout the land, and was 
the most successful Union Label Week 
thus far, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 45th Annual 
Convention of the AFL Union Label 
and Service Trades Department of- 
ficially set aside the period September 
6 through 12 as Union Label Week for 
1954, and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That this resolution be 
referred to the 72nd Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor which 
will open here in St. Louis, Missouri, 
Monday, September 21, and recommend 
that the convention designate the pe- 
riod September 6 through 12 as Union 
Label Week for 1954. 


Referred to Committee on Labels. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: These resolu- 
tions will be referred to the Committee 
on Labels. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I 
want to present to the convention a 
representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in our relations with the 
labor movements of the Latin Amer- 
ican Countries. This brother of ours 
has rendered splendid service to the 
American Federation of Labor in keep- 
ing our contacts with the various trade 
union movements in South America 
and in Central America. He has the 
respect of all of these people. He is 
a splendid representative, and it gives 
me great pleasure in presenting him to 
you for a short address—Brother Sera- 
fino Romualdi, American Federation of 
Labor representative in Latin America. 


ADDRESS BY SERAFINO 
ROMUALDI 


American Federation of Labor 
Representative for Latin America 


President Meany, Secretary Schnitz- 
ler, members of the Council, delegates 
and guests—as at past conventions, I 
have again the honor to address you on 
the situation of the labor movement in 
Latin America. However, since the 
current issue of the American Federa- 
tionist—distributed to you yesterday— 
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carries a report, country by country, I 
shall limit myself to some general con- 
siderations, dealing in particular with 
the reaction of the democratic trade 
union movement to the Latin American 
policy of our government. 


But I want to tell you, first, that 
we are at present engaged in negotia- 
tions with the Confederation of Labor 
of Mexico, for holding a conference of 
representatives of Mexican and Amer- 
ican unions. The conference will form- 
ulate and adopt a program of joint 
action to combat the illegal immigra- 
tion of the so-called Mexican wetbacks. 
At a preliminary meeting held last 
month in Mexico City, the leaders of 
Mexican labor agreed to work with us 
in urging the governments of Mexico 
and the United States to adopt effec- 
tive measures to stop this illegal immi- 
gration. The Mexican labor’ people 
appreciate our efforts to combat the 
exploitation of Mexican wetbacks em- 
ployed by unscrupulous farm operators 
in our Southwest. They advocate mak- 
ing more attractive the terms of em- 
ployment of Mexican nationals under 
the international treaty, and ask, also, 
that trade unions participate in the 
enforcement of this treaty. All these 
problems will be discussed at the con- 
ference, which will soon be called, most 
likely before the end of the next month. 








The general attitude of the Latin 
American people towards the United 
States is at present, one of disappoint- 
ment and even hostility. It is general- 
ly believed that the main reason is our 
comparative economic neglect of Latin 
America, in contrast with the almost 
exclusive concentration of interest in 
Kurope, the Near East, and Asia. The 
present Administration has implicitly 
recognized the legitimacy of this com- 
plaint by announcing that things will 
be different in the future. However, 
there are other serious causé for this 
misunderstanding. The criticism of 
Latin American democratic labor is, for 
instance, based on our country’s per- 
formance as leader of the free world. 








We are accused of supporting and 
strengthening the reactionary, dicta- 
torial regimes of Latin America We 
are accused of intervening in their fa 
vor. The truth of the matter is that 
our Government persists in following a 
policy of appeasement of the Latin 
American military regimes. This has 
seriously impaired our prestige and has 
made questionable the sincerity of our 
democratic faith. 





Let’s examine a few cases to illus- 
trate this point: 


The activities of Peron, before and 
since he became president of Argentina, 
have proved conclusively that he is 
our Latin American enemy number one. 
Attempts to appease him—such as the 
ill-fated loan of 125 million dollars a 
few years ago have only served to 


make him bolder in his demands. The 
events in Argentina, last Spring, are 
still fresh in everybody's memory. The 
destruction of the democratic opposi- 
tion’s headquarters; the burning of the 
newspaper “Vanguardia” and a labor 
library, with over 60 thousand volumes; 
and the arrest and torture of thousands 
of citizens of every walk of life, 
provoked a feeling of revulsion 
throughout the world and caused the 
publication of scathing comments in 
the leading newspapers of our country. 
Yet, it was precisely at that time, when 
the ashes of the burned buildings were 
still warm and the jails of Buenos 
Aires were full to capacity with Argen- 
tina’s leading democrats, that the 
government of our country chose to 
include Buenos Aires in Dr. Milton 








Kisenhower’s itinerary. But that in 
itself could have been excused on the 
ground of diplomatic propriety. How- 


ever, what cannot be understood by the 
people of Latin America, by our friends 
in particular, is the love feast that 
was staged during Dr. Eisenhower's 
two-day stay, and the abrupt decision 
of our Government to retain in Buenos 
Aires, reportedly on Peron’s personal 
request, our Ambassador, after he had 
been transferred elsewhere. Since this 
ambassador is a leading proponent of 
the policy of letting bygones be by- 
gones, the impression is prevalent now 
in Argentina that Uncle Sam will soon 
make another concrete gesture of ap- 
peasement. At any rate, this is the 
hope of certain powerful American in- 
terests, before whose eyes Peron is 
dangling the tempting prospect of 
“business as usual.” 





Meanwhile, documents found by the 
\llied Forces in the archives of the 
German Foreign Ministry just pub- 
lished in book form by a prominent 
Argentine exile accuse Peron of having 
been paid Nazi agent during the last 
war; of having aciively participated in 
espionage acts which cost the lives of 
\llied personnel, and of having finally 
engineered, on Nazi orders, the June 4, 
1943, military coup The connection of 
Peron vith the Nazis during the 
war and after the wat is documented 
to the last detail Some of the reve- 
lations are truly shocking. All these 
documents were collected in 1946-1947, 
by a group of U. S. military officers 
and were made known to Washington 
With this added knowledge of Peron’s 
anti-American record, our Government 
would be making a terrific mistake, 
on moral as well as political grounds, 
were it to appease the Argeniine dic- 
tator again. 


Venezuela has been under the dicta- 
torship of a military clique since the 
Fall of 1948 when they overthrew the 
constitutional democratic government 
of Romulo Gallegos He had been elec- 
ted by the overwhelming majority of 
the people in a free election that was 
witnessed and praised by many United 
States newspapermen. After four years 












Venezuelan 


of dictatorial rule, the 
clique thought that it would be safe 
to risk an election; so they called one 
last November, taking, however, the 
precaution of banning the majority 


party. When the votes were counted 
it became clear that the government 
had been defeated by a majority of 


more than two to one. So at 8 o'clock 
in the morning, all the polling places 
were seized, the _ ballot boxes im- 
pounded, a strict censorship imposed, 
and the leading members of the op- 





position party arrested. The count 
continued in secrecy, and two days 
later the government announced that 


it had gained the majority. The farce 
was so crude that no responsible ob- 
server could be deceived. Yet, this 
illegitmate government has been re- 
warded, with the task of organizing 
the Tenth Conference of American 
States, which is scheduled to be held 
in Caracas, Venezuela, in March of next 
year. It is incredible that one of the 
most brutal dictatorial governments 
should be asked to play host to a con- 
ference, allegedly called to strengthen 
the cause of democracy and freedom! 


Further, while democratic labor 
leaders are languishing in the concen- 
tration camps and the jails of Vene- 
zuela, Communist trade union leaders, 
right now, this very week, are freely 
holding meetings throughout that 
country in support of the Communist 
World Federation of Trade Union Con- 
gress scheduled for next month in 
Vienna. 


Venezuela is rich in oil and iron de- 
posits. It has established good, friend- 
ly, profitable relations with powerful 
American oil and steel interests. This 
explains why its military regime has 
become untouchable, why it has to be 
appeased and coddled in every way 
possible! 

The American Federation of Labor 
has repeatedly urged our government 
to extend constructive help to the 
democratic regimes of Latin America. 
We want to strengthen them against 
the corrosive effects of Communist and 
other totalitarian infiltration and 
propaganda. In the case of Bolivia and 
Chile, the policy of our government has 
been cautious, but definitely friendly. 
The decision to resume the purchase of 
Bolivian tin and to buy surplus Chilean 
copper has been greeted with relief and 
sincere appreciation by the workers of 
those two countries. We urge similar 
action in favor of other democratic 
governments, even if the measures are 
not always justified in terms of sound 
orthodox economics. Let’s never lose 
sight of the fact, that in Latin Amer- 


ica, as well as in other parts of the 
world, we are engaged mainly in a 
political struggle. This struggle will 


determine, in the final analysis, wheth- 
er democracy or Communism shall pre- 
vail. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The Latin American 
ing forward in their determination to 
achieve economic independence. It is 
not enough for the United States, to 
have abandoned, the old methods of 
military dictation, which landed our 
marines in Nicaragua, the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti The people of 
Latin America want to end, also, what 
they call economic occupation. This 
means doing away, sooner or later, 
with the privileged position and even 
the presence of foreign enterprises in 
their midst. They don’t want two 
types of government in their countries; 
one the political power, and the other 
the economic power; the first native, 
and the second foreign. 


people are go- 


A spokesman of these progressive 
Latin American forces, is the newly 
elected president of Costa Rica, Don 
Jose Figueres. He is an enthusiastic 


admirer of the AFL. He was elected 
three months ago hy a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the people. In 1948, he re- 
volted against a coalition of Commun- 
ists and crooks, who had stolen an 
election and attempted to set up a dic- 
tatorship. If Costa Rica is not today 
like Guatemala—in spite of both being 
known as “banana republics,” meaning 
under the economic control of the 
United Fruit Co.—it is because Fi- 
gueres and a band of young people, 
mostly trade unionists from the Con- 
federation Rerum Novarum, went to 
battle against the Communists, shed 
their blood and many lost their lives. 





In his first public statement after 
the election, Figueres pledged loyalty 
to democratic ideals, and friendship 


for the United States. He advocated 
continuation of the Technical Assis- 
tance Program and other measures that 
enable the United States to help de- 
velop in Latin America a healthy econ- 
omy. But he warned against the 
continuation of privileges for big for- 
eign corporations and said that these 








privileges will have to be taken away. 
He said, in fact, that private invest- 
ments in Latin America are more 


dangerous than beneficial, and used for 
the first time the slogan “no more 
economic occupation!” It would be a 
serious mistake if the American 
government should be influenced by 
powerful private interests, which are 
already warring against Figueres, and 
deny him the help and moral support 
to which his government is entitled 
Our attitude towards Costa Rica will 
be watched throughout Latin America 
and will be regarded as a test of our 
democratic sincerity! 


President 
my report. 


Meany, | have concluded 
The situation in Latin 


America does not vary too much from 
the situation in Asia, the Near East, 
certain parts of Africa, and even 
I.urope. The final outcome of the 


struggle will largely depend on the de- 
gree of power and influence that free 
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in determining the policies of the 
democratic side. Only labor’s active 
participation will insure a stable demo- 
cratic regime, worthy of every member 
of the American family of Nations. 
This has been our credo, our constant 
policy. I am sure you want it to 
continue to be so. 


I thank 


PRESIDENT MEANY: ‘Thank _ you, 
Brother Romualdi. I am sure we all ap- 
preciate, as I know we do in our Wash- 
ington office, the splendid work that 
Brother Romualdi is doing in this field. 


you. 


Now, at this time I want to present to 
the delegates to this convention someone 
who has visited us on a number of other 
occasions before, the distinguished Sena- 
tor representing the State of Oregon in 
the United States Senate: 


(Prolonged applause). 


You know I was going to say a lot of 


nice things about him and then I was 
going to tell you his name. You made 
that unnecessary, the Senator from 


Oregon. 





ATOR WAYNE MORSE 
(Inécpendent, Oregon) 


SEI 


President Meany, delegates and guests: 
I am delighted to be here this afternoon 
to discuss with you for a few minutes 
the subject, “The Country versus the 
Country Club.” The speech might also 
be given under another title referred to 
yesterday in a very able remark by your 
President—‘‘Who Owns Whom?” To the 
press may I say that in the interest of 
saving time, certain parts of the manu- 
script will not be read, but the full manu- 
script will appear in the proceedings of 
the convention as my speech—and there 
is no significance in any of the deletions. 


Much has happened to and in our coun- 
try since I had the honor on September 
19, 1952, of addressing the American Ted- 
eration of Labor Convention at the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York City. Much 
of what has happened during the past 
year has not been good for our country. 
The election of a Republican Administra- 
tion last November is proving to be a 
major political tragedy. The country club 
seems to have replaced the White House 
as the headquarters of our government. 
Lowering the golf score has seemed to 
receive more attention than lowering the 
cost of living. 


In fact, a call from Washington to my 
hotel room upstairs just before I came 
down to this meeting advised me that the 
latest cost of living reports are heing 
issuea today, and they show that for the 
sixth time under this Administration the 
cost of living has gone up higher. 


It is high time that American labor, 
farmers, small businessmen, teachers and 
consumers generally, who now see that 


the millionaires’ club has taken over the 
White House, proceed to follow a political 
course of action which will return our 
government to the rank and file of our 
people. Labor has a very great obliga- 
tion to assume its full political responsi- 
bility and should recognize now—a year 
ahead of the Congressional elections of 
1954—-that the most effective way to 
check the anti-union philosophy of the big 
business interests that control the Re- 
publican Administration is to elect a 
ee majority to the Congress in 
954, 


I note from the language of the mes- 
sage he sent to you this morning that the 
President does not like the phrase “anti- 
labor,” but I repeat what I said on the 
floor of the Senate: “This administration 
has proved itself to be an anti-labor ad- 
rainistration.” 





American farmers should also recog- 
nize that if fair prices for farm produce 
necessary for a decent standard of farm 
living are to be returned, they must turn 
out of office the Republican Administra- 
tion—an Administration that, seems to 
think that support prices for farm produce 
is creeping socialism, but bundles for 
bankers in the form of high interest rates 
and tax amortized free plants for corpora- 
tions constitute free enterprise. 


The Republican Administration’s give- 
away program to big business is free all 
right, and it certainly represents some 
clever enterprise on the part of the chauf- 
feurs of the Cadillac Crusade, but it does 
violence to the meaning of enlightened 
capitalism. There is not time available 
to mince words, and I could not and 
would not mince them if I had the time. 
This is the time—a year ahead of the 
1954 Congressional elections—to face the 
political realities which confront us and 
start informing the American’ people 
about the facts and the dangers of the 
present Administration. The outcome of 
the political contest between constitution- 
al liberalism on the one hand and Repub- 
lican big business control on the other 
which will be fought out in the campaisns 
of 1954 and 1956 may very well deter- 
mine whether we succeed in preventing 
a repetition of the economic sufferinz on 
the part of millions of our people that 
led to the great economic collapse of 1929. 


It is not going to be an easy contest 
to win, because the selfish economic forces 
now in the political saddle are crusading 
for economic power rather than in defense 
of political principle. They will go to 
any length to misrepresent and destroy 
liberals running for Congress in 1954. 
Out of political desperation they will use 
every known po'itical device to split the 
political power of labor and farmers, in- 
cluding a continuation of the big-lie tech- 
nique of their 1952 campaign. 


However, now we have a record by 
which to judge them, and as I said 10 
one of their reactionary political spokes- 
men on the floor of the Senate during 


sale ena 
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the closing days of the last session, ‘“That 
record must be wrapped around their po- 
litical necks.” 


Let’s look at certain features of that 
record. 


Incidentally, speaking of the 83rd Con- 
gress, why was there such 4 rush for 
adjournment? Did the Republican chauf- 
feurs hope to conceal growing knecks in 
the engines of the Cadillac Crusade or 
were they just over-anxious to find park- 
ing space in Colorado near the first tee”? 


I opposed adjournment of the Con- 
gress. It should have stayed on the job 
and transacted the public’s business. It 
should have dealt with labor legislation, 
sociai security, the national debt, farm 
problems, taxes, protection of our natural 
resources, and adequate national defease. 
Next year is a campaign year, and tine 
Congre sional sessions in campaifra venrs 
are notoriously short. Next year the 
Congress will be like a man who has all 
of his debts come due in one month. 





The 83rd Congress owes the American 
people a lot of action on the lavish cam- 
paign promises of the Republican Cru- 
sade. Hold them to it. And if the Re- 
publican 83rd Congress does not keep its 
promises—and it won’t—call it what it is 

-politically bankrupt. Turn out its Re- 
publican majority. 





Remember that this Congress held the 
shortest first session since 1934 when 
Congress began to meet in January in- 
stead of March. This Congress is great 
on vacation fringe benefits—for Congress- 
men and Cadi.lac Crusaders. 


Since 1934 only two Congresses finished 
their first session in August. Do vou re- 
member what happened? The President 
called them back to work. 


That’s what a President with leadership 
does. That's what a President with a 
program does. 


What about the Eisenhower program? 


In his speech before the A. F. of I. 
convention on September 18th of :ast year 
when he was the Republican candidate 
trying to win labor votes, the lresident 
said: 


“T have talked about the Taft-Hartley 
Act both with labor and industry peopie 
I know the law might be used to brea} 
unions. That must be changed. Americ: 
wants no law licensing union-busting. And 
neither do I.” 








You didn’t hear anything about 
breaking unions in the message this 
morning from the President, did you? 
This quotation from his speech last 
year sounded good to you, sounded 
good to me. In fact, it was the one 
specific suggestion in an_ otherwise 
platitudinous speech that offered some 
hope to labor that an Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration might eliminate the anti- 
labor features of the notorious Repub- 
lican Taft-Hartley law. 





However, the labor record of the 
Eisenhower Administration to date 
shows clearly that even this verbal 
acknowledgment of the union-busting 
features of the Taft-Hartley law was 
some more of the same old campaign 
oratory of the Republican Presidential 
speech writers. They have been so 
taken over by the techniques of polit- 
ical soap-salesmanship that they seem 
to actually believe that the American 
voters will continue to be taken in hy 
their hokum. They must be taught at 
the ballot boxes that the voters are 
wise to the Republican political shell 
game. 


In my reply before your convention 
last year to the Republican candidate's 
speech to you, I expressed enthusiasm 
for what I considered to be his main 
thesis of desiring to support fair labor 
legislation on its merits. That was 
before I had become completely @disil- 
lusioned as to the sincerity of the Re- 
publican campaign. 


Even at that time, although I ap- 
plauded the promise of the Republican 
candidate to eliminate the union-bust- 
ing features of the Taft-Hartley law, 
I recognized that there were other 
statements in his speech which were 
confusing and I discussed them with 
you. It is interesting in retrospect 
that I criticized his vagueness and glit- 
tering generalities in respect to han- 
dling émergency disputes, as follows: 


“What the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency did not tell you yester- 
day is just what is his legislative pro- 
posal for the handling of emergency 
disputes that threaten the health or 
the security of the nation such as the 
steel case. Did he mean to imply that 
if mediation fails in such cases the 
parties to the dispute should be al- 
lowed to resort to economie action for 
as long as they care to, while the na- 
tion as a whole suffers irreparable in- 
jury? Did he mean to imply that men 
should be required in effect to work 
eighty days under the employers’ terms 
enforced by a court injunction? He 
does not meet the issue by saying, ‘Tf 
in a national emergency declared by 
Congress, Government does move into 
a strike situation to secure a resump- 
tion of operations, it must at the same 
time stimulate, not stifle, collective 
bargaining. There is no other way to 
attack the dispute which underlies the 
strike.’ Such language is good preach- 
ment, but entirely unrealistic when it 
comes to settling national emergency 
disputes as past experience has proved 
time and time again.” 


Unfortunately to date the President 
has offered no solution to the short- 
comings of the emergency dispute sec- 
tions of the Taft-Hartley law, or, for 
that matter, the other anti-union fea- 
tures of the law, other than further 
empty preachments. He seems to be 
imbued with the idea that his exhorta- 
tions about cooperation between labor 
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and management are a substitute for 
sound legislaton that will check and 
prevent abuses on the part of either 
management or labor at the collective 
bargaining table. 


He seems to have difficulty under- 
standing why the mere enunciation by 
him of some high-schoolish political 
platitudes is not producing the 
fervor of acceptance on the part 
many millions of voters which h« 
able to stir up during the campa 








Less than a year in office—he is now 
rushing around the country making a 
series of political fence - mending 
speeches, but he is going to discover 
that the people have become wise to 
the difference betwen his polit 
propaganda and his lack of specific 
legislative proposals that will promote 
the general welfare. 





The failure of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration all last session to send 
to the Congress a specific bill calling 
for a thorough revision of the Taft- 
Hartley law is a perfect example of 
my point. 


Just stop for a moment and reflect 
on the fiasco of the Senate Committee 
on Labor’s conducting weeks of ex- 
pensive hearings on the Taft-Hartley 
law without the Administration send- 
ing to the Committee any Administra- 
tion bill on the subject. In a sense, 
the Committee acted in a vacuum. You 
may be sure that the Republicans on 
the Committee know full well thnut if 
they had not helped engineer my being 
kicked off the Labor Committee after 
eight years of service on it, there 
would have been at least one member 
of the Committee who would have in- 
sisted that the hearings not be started 
until the Eisenhower Administration 
came forward with a proposed bill car- 
rying out the fine soundings of the Re- 
publican candidate at your last year’s 
convention. 





Now the Chairman of that Commit- 
tee, after having made the sorry rec- 
ord he made by wasting the taxpayers’ 
money in conducting alleged hearings 
on revising the Taft-Hartley law with- 
out an Administration labor bill before 
the Committee as a basis for the hear- 
ings, has the audacity to tell the publie 
that he does not know of any under- 
standing that existed within the Ad- 
ministration concerning a program for 
revision of the Taft-Hartley law. 





My answer to the Chairman of the 


Senate Labor Committee is that I will 
take Martin Durkin’s word for that. 
And that goes for the White House 


denial as well. 


For two years I served as a membe} 


of the War Labor Board with Martin 
Durkin, and I know him to be «# man 
of unimpeachable integrity. 

[ note this morning the Vice Presi- 


dent said to you in part as follows: 


“One other point, getting to the specif- 
ic one in which you are interested, the 
Taft-Hartley Act. There have been 
some discussions I note in your Con- 
vention regarding that act and appar- 
ently there is a difference in point of 
view. Contrary to press reports in- 
ferring that I had something to do 
with the developing of the message 
that was to be sent to the Conyress. 
as Martin Durkin will tell you, I did 
not participate in the substance of the 
message and the discussions in regard 
to the subjects of the message. My 
interest was only in its timing.” That's 
what we lawyers call a confession by 
avoidance. There was a message, and 
the message was a message that Mar- 
tin Durkin told you about, and the 
Administration knew full well that 
that message was to come to the Hill. 
The understanding was that it was to 
come to the Hill when Durkin told 
you it was to come to the Hill, and I 
surmise that the Vice President’s in- 
terest in the timing element was cre- 
ated because of the result of the death 





of the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio and for no other reason, The 
time has come to speak the truth to 
the American people about these 


things, because the time has come for 
the American people to reject the kind 
of alibiing you heard from this plat- 
form this morning from the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States. 


\s for the Chairman of the Senate 
Labor Committee, let me warn you not 
to be fooled by his pious—in quotation 
marks—assurances that he is a friend 
of labor. By their acts ye shall know 
them! 


The standard by which to judge a 
politician is his voting record, and 
that goes for the Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee as well. Labor 
has been fooled for too long a time 
by a group of politicians, most of them 
in the Republican party, who pretend 
to be liberal, but vote for the most 
part as reactionaries. Once in a while 
in order to keep at least a tinge of 


liberal coloring, they will cast a lib- 
eral vote, but even then, in most in- 
stances, only when they are sure the 


liberal side of the issue will not carry. 
Then, too, I have noticed that many of 
these phony liberals work hard behind 
the scenes in fostering scuttling 
amendments that would handicap or 
destroy the effectiveness of a given 
piece of legislation, even if a majority 
in the Senate should support it When 
challenged on their political hypocrisy, 
they usually pull the old wheezer, 
“Well, after all, passing legislation is 
a process of compromising. I only 
supported the amendments, bad as they 


may be, in order to help pass at least 
some legislation.” 
How many times do you hear that 


alibi in explanation of the seuttling 
votes of some of your alleged friends 
in the Senate? They should be told 
that there is never any justification 
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for voting for a compromise that scut- 
tles principle, because once you com- 
promise principle, you have no prin- 
ciple left. Granted that conscionable 
compromises that do not injure the 
sound objectives of a piece of legisla- 
tion that promotes the public welfare 
are necessary in working out diifer- 
ences of opinion on legislation, it is 
remarkable how elastic the consciences 
of many of the alleged liberal friends 
of American workers and farmers have 
become. It has been my observation 
in the Senate that these phony liberals 
are politicians who stand for the little 
people of America, unless the people’s 
interests stand in the way of their re- 
election. 


Last Thursday in Bedford, Pennsyl- 
vania, speaking before a district steel- 
workers’ convention, I said that liber- 
alism in the Republican party is ;¢ 
dead as a dodo. The Associated 
with its characteristic inaccuracy, 
lished a story misquoting me as_ 
ing said, “The Republican Party is 
dead as a dodo.” 


Fortunately, in this instance we have 
a record, as I have a record on the 
misrepresentations of the Associated 
Press time and time again last year 
We have a tape recording of that 
speech. From this platform I invite to 
the radio gallery of the Senate any of- 
ficial of the AP that wants to come and 
hear it. I won’t invite them into m) 
office because they are barred from 
my office, but I will invite them to the 
press gallery and they can hear with 
their own ears and have played ints 
their teeth the truth as to what I said, 
quite contrary to the AP story. 


I submit to this convention that the 
record of the Republicans in major 
legislation in the last session of Con- 
gress at least shows that throughout 
that session alleged Republican liber- 
alism was either dead or totally inca- 
pacitated 


It is unnecessary for me to enumer- 
ate to this convention the sections of 
the Taft-Hartley law which need to be 
re-written. But for the sake of the 
record and for the information of the 
general public, 1 wish to quickly men- 
tion some of the major provisions of 
the law that are a threat to the legiti- 
mate legal rights and economic free- 
dom of American workers. I have al- 
ready mentioned the need for a new 
emergency dispute section which will 
provide an_ effective check upon the 
abuses of labor and management in 
emergency disputes and at the same 
time protect the legitimate rights of 
management and labor. As | have 
pointed out before, there is not a sin- 
gle provision of the emergency dispute 
section of the Taft-Hartley law that 
provides an effective procedure for 
handling emergency disputes. 


Next, I would 
a thorough 
tion 


mention the 
redrafting of the 
provisions of the 


need for 
injunec- 
Taft-Hartley 


law. Since most 
yers, they are not aware of the 
disadvantages under which labor is 
placed by the Taft-Hartley law. The 
publie is not aware of the fact that in 
secondary boycott cases, injunction 
procedures are mandatory rather than 
discretionary. The law now requires 
the government to seek an injunction 
for even the most technical violation 
of these provisions. Such actions rep- 
resent a waste of government time 
and money which could be better spent 
on rectifying glaringly illegal actions 
in other kinds of cases. <A very effect- 
ive propaganda job has been done on 
the American people in respect to the 
term “secondary boycott.” Huge sums 
have been spent by the treasuries of 
anti-union employer forces in our coun- 
try to create the impression that any 
and all secondary boycotts are anti- 
social and should be outlawed as a 
labor abuse. To listen to and read the 
vicious propaganda with which anti- 
labor forces have poisoned the think- 
ing for the time being of the American 
people on the secondary boycott issue, 
one would think that all secondary 
boycotts are against the public inter- 
est. It is too bad that more people do 
not place themselves in the position of 
free workers who are asked to help in 
the long run to lower their own stand- 
ard of living by working on struck 
goods or by working on goods that in 
an earlier stage of production were 
produced under working conditions 
that endangered the health and safety 
or decent standard of living of other 
workers. As I have always said on 
the subject of secondary boycotts, 
there is a need to recognize within the 
law clear-cut distinctions between and 
among the operative facts of various 
types of secondary boycotts. The Taft- 
Hartley law does not do that. It makes 
a blunderbuss shotgun approach to the 
secondary boycott problem. It treats 
the struck work secondary boycott in 
the same manner that it treats a sec- 
ondary boycott to require an employer 
to deal through an employer's associa- 
tion. 


law- 
legal 


people are not 


In my speech before you last year, 
1 discussed another feature of the Taft- 
Hartley law that should be re-written 
in fairness to all concerned. I referred 
then and do again to that provision 
of the Taft-Hartley law which pro- 
vides that economie strikers who have 
been replaced by an employer have no 
right to participate in labor board 
elections, I told you then, and because 
of the failure of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration to keep faith with what 
was regarded as a promise during the 
campaign on this issue, I repeat now, 
that: 


“Given bad times and unemployment, 
cheap replacements for strikers would 


be readily available—and strikers dis- 
enfranchised by the thousands. Union 
members would have the alternative 
of agreeing to wage cuts and almost 
any condition a predatory employer 
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would care to impose or face replace- 
ment, loss of voting rights and the 
defeat of his union. Under the Wag- 
ner Act both strikers and their re- 
placements were eligible to vote in 
NLRB elections. Now the free rider 
and strike breaker, who himself would 
often be a victim of circumstances, 
would be able to displace a striker, 
regardless of seniority and need.” 


The precious right to strike becomes 


a rather meaningless thing in many 
factual situations, if exercising that 
right disenfranchises the strikers in 


an NLRB election. On this issue, the 
Taft-Hartley law is a weapon which 
anti-labor employers who do not like 
the fact that their plant is, or threat- 
ens to be, unionized, can break a union 
by hiring non-union employees upon 
the assurance that when hired they 
will vote non-union. In my opinion, 
it is not even an acceptable compro- 
mise to propose that all employees 
shall be disenfranchised for the first 
four months of a strike. Such a for- 
mula is inflexible and is not conducive 
to bargaining but rather to prolonging 
the conflict within a plant. 


There are many other features of 
the Taft-Hartley law that should be 
revised, and I shall continue in the 
Senate of the United States to work 
to that end. I wish to emphasize that 
it was designed primarily to restrict 
one of the basic freedoms in America 
—the right to strike. 


Too many of our citizens do not ap- 
preciate this fact, nor are they aware 
of the magnificent contribution which 
organized labor has made to the im- 
provement of industry and the lot of 
millions of American employees and 
their families. The incomparable 
American standard of living was made 
possible by this land’s wonderful nat- 
ural resources, the thrift and initiative 
of a free people, the foresighted eco- 
nomic daring and sacrifice of business- 
men, the inventive genius of scientists 
and craftsmen, the independence and 
hard work of farmers, and the devo- 
tion of our people as a whole to the 
principles of religious morality and 
civic decency. 


But the explanation of America’s 
high standard of living would not be 
complete without a mention of the ele- 
ments of free workmen and free un- 
ions. There are no free unions behind 
the Iron Curtain, because free collect- 
ive bargaining and the right to strike 
and to lock out are incompatible with 
dictatorship, be it Communism or Fas- 
cism. 


Certainly strikes are often an annoy- 
ance—but their burdens, let it be re- 
membered, are borne chiefly by the 
strikers, who forego labor and wages 
to win what they believe to be their 
just reward. It is the existence of the 
strike weapon, not the strike, which 
is labor’s strength to gain better 
hours, better wages and better work. 
It is the possibility of a strike which 


reinforces bargaining demands and en- 
courages realistic bargaining. Few 
strikes have a winner. But manage- 
ment, labor and the community bene- 
fit from the uninterrupted production, 
the higher wages, the more sanitary 
conditions and other improvements 
which collective bargaining brings. 
There is no free collective bargaining 
without the right to strike and lock 
out, 


It is a democratic right. Who ever 
heard of a_ strike in Soviet Russia? 
Only recently we saw strikes in East 
3erlin and elsewhere which the So- 
viets crushed by tanks and mass ar- 
rests. 


Of course, any right can be abused. 
Free speech and a free press which 
are essential safeguards of our liber- 
ties can be and on occasion have been 
abused, but protection of those rights 
are vital to our liberties. Such pro- 
tection at all costs is more important 
and desirable than suppression of the 
occasional abuse. 


And may I say good 
the Associated Press, I will fight to 
protect your right under the freedom 
of the Press to continue to abuse even 
the Senator from Oregon. 


naturedly to 


As a mediator and a public official, 
I have never hesitated to criticize or- 
ganized labor if in my judgment some 
group had overstepped and imperiled 
the rights of others. I’ve done it be- 
fore, and I will do it again if need be, 
just as I speak out against attempted 
exploitation by management or under- 
handed business practices. 


3ut I will stand in the forefront of 
the protectors of the rights of free 
Americans to organize into free unions 
to bargain for the betterment of them- 
selves and the standards of the Nation. 


These are the rights of free men in 
a free society. The American people 
would do well not to look to the rain- 
bows of anti-labor slogans but rather 
renew their faith in the democratic 
process by recognizing and honoring 
the real and wholesome contributions 
labor has made to our ever expanding 
national economy. 


The failure of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration to date to even submit 
proposed amendments to the Taft-Hart- 
ley law is typical of the Administra- 
tion’s non-performance on campaign 
pledges which were in the general in- 
terest, and which fooled so many voters 
because they believed the Administra- 


tion meant what it promised. 


The record on Social Security is even 
more barren. In the closing days of 
the session there were Administration 
proposals for the extension of Social 
Security Act coverage. But the ses- 
sion was permitted to come to a close 
with no action, not even hearings, 
taken by Congress. 
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Now what about the give-away pro- 
gram of the last Congress. In the last 
session of Congress, the Republicans 
succeeded amazingly in making hand- 
outs to big business at the expense of 
millions of Americans. They answered 
part of George Meany’s question yes- 
terday by their record. 


You will find few bankers, except 
some bankers in agricultural areas, 
who are not singing the praises of 
Eisenhower's “Operation Big Business.” 
Incidentally, they represent the same 
banking fraternity wnose selfish bank- 
ing practices contributed greatly to 
the financial collapse of 1929. They 
flush with embarrassment when one 
points out the parallel between their 
financial selfishness in the late twen- 
ties and their financial policies of to- 
day. 


So far only a small fraction of the 
total national debt has been refinanced 
at new higher interest rates, but the 
higher rates paid by the Treasury on 
its borrowing subsequent to January 
1953 will, when applied to the market- 
able public debt that matures between 
1953 and 1956, add about one-third of 
a billion dollars in annual interest pay- 
ments. This estimate of additional in- 
terest charges does not take _ into 
account the higher cost on new money 
that may have to be raised by the 
Treasury, nor does it take into account 
the new rates which may have to be 
paid on the non-marketable debt—over 
$30 billion of United States savings 
bonds and savings notes—which will 
have to be refinanced during the next 
three years. 


The financial interests have been the 
beneficiaries of these higher interest 
rates and they have paid nothing for 
this fat bonus windfall. 


These figures do not tell the story of 
the total interest costs to the American 


people. The farmers have begun to 
pay higher rates on Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans. Folks who want to 
buy houses on Federal Housing loans 
will pay more interest than last year. 
The same problems face those who 
want automobiles and household ap- 
pliances on installment plans. 

Eisenhower once claimed that the 
higher rate of interest on Federal 
borrowing would stabilize the value of 
the dollar. Instead, the cost of living 
has climbed to record heights, the last 
one, as I said, announced today. The 
Wholesale Price Index and the July 
Consumer Price Index tell the story. 
Both indexes began to increase as the 
Administration embarked on its in- 
terest-raising program. 


American farmers and consumers 
have suffered under these price rises, 
but the present Congress nevertheless 
prohibited the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion from making a study of the con- 
sumer dollar. This study, if it had 


permitted, would have told us what 
portions of that dollar go to retailers, 
wholesalers, railroads, manufacturers 
(including their labor costs) and the 
producers of raw materials. 


A few days before the recent ad- 
journment, the President asked Con- 
gress to increase the Federal debt limit 
by $15 billion. Fortunately, the Con- 
gress did not “knuckle down” to this 
midnight request. If Congress had 
stayed on the job instead of adjourn- 
ing early in August, it could have 
worked out a mass of legislation, a 
mass of public business—including the 
debt limit problem. It could have in- 
quired whether it was good business for 
the Treasury to borrow about $6 billion 
in tax anticipation certificates in July 
1953 at two and one-half percent in- 
terest and to permit these funds to 
lie idle as Treasury balances in various 
commercial banks, some 12,000 of them 
drawing no interest while the bankers 
in turn lend out the taxpayers’ money 
at 6% profit to themselves, the bank- 
ers made it both ways in that handout. 
As of August 31, the Treasury reported 
that its balance in tax and loan ac- 
counts at commercial banks was close 
to $6 billion, your money and mine. In 
other words, the Treasury had proposed 
to the Congress that it grant additional 
borowing authority beyond the exist- 
ing debt limit of $275,000,000,000 while 
the Treasury permitted commercial 
banks to have the use of $6 billion of 
idle Federal funds. I am proud of the 
fact that in my report of the Indepen- 
dent Party on a Saturday afternoon I 
was the first member of the Senate of 
the United States that disclosed this 
handout to the bankers and objected 
to the proposal to increase the debt 
limit. 


Another Republican handout at the 
expense of American taxpayers took 
place on July 13. On that date, the 
Senate approved the treaty on German 
debts. Stripped of its technicalities 
this treaty provided that the United 
States should reduce a $3 billion Ger- 
man debt to about $1.2 billion. In re- 
turn, Germany agreed to pay 100 cents 
on the dollar, plus accumulated interest 
at five and one-half percent per annum, 
to the holders of pre-Hitler German 
bonds sold to the citizens of this coun- 
try. The sad fact is that when the 
Senate approved this treaty it in ef- 
fect arranged for 100 percent liquida- 
tion of private debts—evidenced by 
otherwise worthless bonds — without 
the slightest idea as to who holds the 
bonds today. 


And I said in that debate on the 
floor of the Senate, what’s wrong with 
public disclosure, what’s wrong with 
telling the American people who owns 
these bonds? What’s wrong’ with 
showing how the speculators have 
bought up millions of dollars of these 
bonds at two, three and four cents on 
the dollar? They are the wallpaper 
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should not be 
reducing the 


bonds, I said, and they 
paid at the expense of 
reparations to the tax payers of this 
country. And I say to this audience 
that that act of this Administration on 
the German Tax treatment spells, in 
my dictionary of ethics, an act of im- 
morality. 

Despite any economies the f[isen- 
hower Administration may make, it 
will. be the most extravagant and cost- 
ly Administration in American history. 

The Republicans, with some aid from 
the Democrats, have given away bil- 
lions of barrels of oil underlying the 
strip of marginal sea bordering Cali- 
fornia, Texas and Louisiana. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
three decisions said that the paramount 
interest in that oil is in the people of 


the United States. But of course the 
Republicans say that is a political de- 
cision. It is a political decision when 
they don’t like it; it is government by 


law when they like it. This coalition 
failed to put across an even bigger 
giveaway of mineral resources under 
the whole continental shelf. 

Those of us in the Senate who sup- 
ported the Hill “Oil for Education” 
amendment were successful in having 
it ineluded in the bill defining the 
rights of the Federal Government in 
the submerged lands of the continental 
shelf. However, a majority of the con- 
ferees who were assigned the job of 
resolving the differences between the 
Senate and House on the outer conti- 
nental shelf legislation dropped the 
Hill amendment. This action cost the 
American people another opportunity to 
apply oil royalties to the support of our 
increasingly inadequate school systems 
Had such oil resources been dedicated 
to education, they would have served 
as a strong insulation against further 
Republican giveaways of submerged oil 
lands. 

The tepublican Administration is 
abdicating its public trust in hydro- 
electric resources, and the private utili- 


ties are moving in for the kill. When 
the public power giveaway is com- 
pleted, the ratepayers will rub their 


eyes and find many billions of dollars 
extra on their electric power bills. This 


phase of “Operation Giveaway” will 
stop new great power developments 
like TVA and Bonneville; it will halt 
industrial development and the crea- 
tion of millions of new jobs; it will 
seriously curtail new plant’ invest- 


ments, retard small business, and de- 
stroy the vast tax sources resulting 
from low-cost public power. 

To insure cooperation in the Admin- 
istration’s anti-public power crusade, 
Kisenhower appointed a Federal Power 
Commission Chairman whose _ back- 
ground is one of opposition to public 
power. 

Thus, the people of America do not 
have in any of the key Federal agen- 
cies a single top official to represent 
them in protecting the few remaining 


reat resources of the 


£ hydroelectric 
Nation. 

The Administration is weakening the 
whole REA program. At a time when 
farmers and other folks in the rural 
areas are clamoring for RIA loans to 
enable them to acquire new and in- 
creased quantities of electric power— 
loans which have been paid back 
promptly, and, with interest the new 
Administration “economizes” by reduc- 
ing or denying this small aid to the 
farmer Loan applications are twice 
as high as the pitiful sum this Admini- 





stration appropriated for REA loan 
funds 
These developments in the Republi- 


ean electric power program are to be 
expected. After all, the Administration 
serves big business and not the little 
fellow. Kisenhower summed up the 
Republican philosophy on this subject 
when he referred to TVA as an example 
of “creeping socialism.” And in reply 
to that unfortunate statement, but one 
that I think truly portrays his philos- 
ophy, I want to say that I trust that 
that statement of Kisenhower will as- 
sure the reelection of that great liberal 
Senator from Tennessee, Estes Kefau- 
ver. 


Interests rates on housing loans have 
been increased all along the line. The 
increase from four to four and one-half 
percent on GI home loans is dismal 
news to the veterans who did so much 
for our country. Veterans are also 
complaining that in many instances 
they must agree to a five percent dis- 
count in order to get a loan at all. 

There has been a substantial cut in 


appropriations for the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. Administrative 


expenses for the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration have been reduced. Re- 
search designed to give us good 
housing—has been eliminated. 


The original Federal Act 
that 135,000 units of public 
were to receive Federal aid 
The number of units was 
subsequent years, but it 
publican Administration that really 
hurt the folks who most need decent 
housing. It limited Federal public 
housing units to a mere 20,000 for the 
vear ending July 1, 1954, and it pro- 
hibited the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration from entering into contracts 
thereafter for construction of new 
public housing with Federal contribu- 
tions. 


provided 
housing 
annually. 
reduced in 
was the Re- 


This is the death knell for public 


housing. 


We have entered the age of the 
hydrogen bomb. In this era national 
defense is synonomous with national 
survival. When the safety of our coun- 
try is at stake, certain types of “econ- 
omies” are too expensive. One of : 
false economies is the Administration's 
reduction in Air Force appropriations. 
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I would be the first to admit that many 
millions of dollars can be saved by elim- 
inating nonessentials from our Military 
budget, but we cannot maintain air su- 
periority without fighting planes and the 
personnel to man them. This year’s Re- 
publican-engineered five billion dollar cut 
in Air Force appropriations is bound to 
result in lower production of fighting 
craft and has already produced cuts in 
manpower and in pilot training. 


I am proud to stand before you today 
without any apologies on lips and tell 
you that in 1949 I stood with nine Sena- 
tors in the Senate of the United States 
fighting in vain for a 70 group air force, 
when the then chief civilian military ad- 
visor to the President of the United 
States, then President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was recommending a 48 group 
air force, and that was a short time he- 
fore Korea. And I want to say that in 
my judgment you endanger national se- 
curity when you go along with an air 
force cut now that makes it impossible 
to have a 143 wing air force. In fact 
I shall fight in the next session of the 
Congress for a 170 wing air force, be- 
cause you need it for national security. 


During the past few weeks, my office 
has received anguished letters from _ en- 
listed servicemen who are threatened by 
increased costs of living due to the 
“commissary” rider to the recent De- 
fense Appropriations Act. The Secretary 
of Defense has directed a nation-wide 
survey to determine which Military com- 
missaries shall be continued and which 
shall be closed down by the deadline date 
of December 31, 1953. This is simply an- 
other example of the “big business” phil- 
osophy of the Republican Administration. 
The commissary privilege is often the dif- 
ference between a decent and a_ sub- 
standard living for the enlisted man and 
his family. When the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration takes away the commissary 
privilege, as it will in most instances, 
Service people who can least afford it 
will be hurt financially. This action is 
bound to discourage voluntary enlist- 
ments and will compel greater use of the 
draft. This, in conjunction with recent 
cuts in Servicemen’s food allotments and 
increases in Military housing rentals, 
generated by a big business administra- 
tion, is an ideal program for lowering 
morale in the Service. 


Thus, I could go on indefinitely to show 
the callous disregard of the Eisenhower 
Administration to protecting the public 
interest in regard to a great many is- 
sues. It has made a sorry record on 
issue after issue. It has shown little 
concern for the safety of coal miners, 
the need for public housing, the broaden- 
ing of the Social Security program, the 
protection of the Civil Service rights of 
Government career employees, and the of- 
fering of fair revisions to the anti-union 
Taft-Hartley law. It has permitted the 
farmers of America to suffer an unneces- 
sary loss in purchasing power, with the 
result that today a serious farm depres- 
sion threatens. It has failed to pass a 





mandatory code of fair procedure binding 


upon all Congressional investigations. On 
the issues of protecting human rights and 
civil rights, it has been likewise com- 
pletely disappointing. 


It has shown that the word “liberal” 
is not included in its political dictionary. 
However, I wish once more to define for 
the benefit of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion the meaning of the term “Constitu- 
tional liberalism.” It means putting into 
legislative practice the private property 
rights guarantees and the human rights 
guarantees of the Constitution of the 
United States. It means that social and 
economic legislation should be tested by 
the simple question—Will this proposed 
bill promote the welfare of our people? 


We are still a long, long way from a 
constitutional liberal government in the 
United States. In fact, the Cadillac Cru- 
sade is driving at breakneck speed away 
from it. The most effective roadblock 
that can stop it is the election in 1954 
of a Democratic Congress. I am confi- 
dent that you will recognize your politi- 
cal responsibility to return the Congress 
to the people. Government by the Country 
Club must end in November, 1954. 

(Prolonged applause). 


PRESIDENT MEANY: May I say that 
the delegates to this convention made it 
unnecessary for me to even give the name 
of the speaker. May I also state that 
your response to this address makes it un- 
necessary for me to even say thanks to 
the speaker. 


I am sure, however, that we all uppre- 
ciate the message that he gave to us. He 
pointed out what is taking place in Wash- 
ington and pointed out the propaganda 
being used to sugar-coat the actions of 
those in control of our administration. 


Speaking of propaganda brings to my 
mind something that I am sure we are 
going to have to face quite early in the 
new session of Congress. Many, many 
times the American Federation of Labor, 
through the actions of its convention 
and through the voices of those who 
speak for the Federation have made it 
crystal clear that there is no sacrifice of 
any kind too great when we think of the 
security of our nation. That statement 
was made again the other day by the 
President of the United States. 1 think 
he said, “No sacrifice and no tax was too 
great.” And the thought comes to my 
mind that we may be facing a general 
sales tax. I don’t like to be erying 
“wolf,” but there is a great deal of talk 
about a general sales tax. So when we 
read the bulletins of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, in which they 
state without equivocation that the re- 
moval of the excess profits tax and a 
reduction of 11% in income tax is practi- 
cally assured for next January, and then 
we place alongside of the statement of 
our Chief Executive that there is no sac- 
rifice of a tax too great to pay for our 
national security, the thought comes to 
our mind—are we going to unload this 
excess profits tax, are we going to have 
a reduction of 11% in income tax and 
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then be given a sales tax wrapped in an 
American flag? 


Well, let's keep our eyes open and let’s 
te form our duty to the people we rep- 
resent. Yes, we say again for the workers 
of America who bear an_ inequitable 
share of the tax burden in this great na- 
tion that no tax is too great to pay for 
nat’onal se urity. Let’s hear that from 
the businessmen and let’s hear that from 
the beneficiaries of that 11% tax reduc- 
tion before we consider accepting a na- 
tional sales tax wrapped up in the Amer- 
ican flag. 





In behalf of all the delegates to this 
convention, I express our deep apprecia- 
tion to Senator Morse for his very fine 
message this afternoon 


_At this time I would like Brother Fiar- 
rison to take the gavel Vice Presi- 
dent Harrison assumes the chair. 


VICE PRESIDENT HARRISON: The 
chair now recognizes Daniel Tobin, Chair 
man of the Law Committee for a report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LAW 


COMMITTE!I: CHAIRMAN TOBIN: 
We haven’t got very many matters to 
bring before you, a couple of amendments 
to the Constitution that I am of the onin- 
ion won't cause a great deal of d’sers 
sion. We are trying to hurry on the wo k 
of this convention as best we can with 
out neglecting anything. Please’ give 
your attention to Pat Gorman, Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen, secretary of 
the committee while he reads the re- 
port. 


Committee Secretary Gorman submitted 
the fo.lowing report: 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


(Page 48, Executive Council Report) 


With reference to the membership of 
the A. F. of L. of today as compared to 
the year when the number of Vice-Pres- 
idents of the A. F. of L. was limited to 
13 will indicate that the Federation has 
increased tremendously in number of 
members as well as in activities. Then, 
too, as indicated in the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report, it is desirable and advisable 
that broader representation be had on 
the Executive Council of the Federation. 


Your committee therefore approves the 
recommendation of the [Executive Council 
that Section 1, Article IX, be amended 
by adding two Vice-Presidents, the 
amended section to read. 

“The Executive Council shall consist 
of the President, 15 Vice-Presidents and 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor. All Executive Coun- 
cil members shall be members of a local 
organization connected with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. All Executive 
Council members shall function as such 


until December 31 in the year succeeding 
the convention.” 

Committee Secretary Gorman moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report 


The motion was seconded. 


VICK PRESIDENT HARRISON: The 
chair would like to announce that since 
the motion dea!s with an amendment to 
the Constitution it will be necessary to 
get at least a two-third affirmative vote 
to adopt the committee’s report. The mo- 
tion is to adopt the committee’s report 
to amend the constitution to provide for 
fifteen vice presidents. What is your 
pleesure? 

DELEGATE TURCO: I would like to 
ask the Chair for a point of information 
before [I say anything. Can any two 
members of the Executive Council be 
members of the same International Un- 
ion? 

VICK-PRESIDENT HARRISON: ‘The 
answer to the question is yes. 


DISLEGATE TURCO: Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, | am ‘n favor of raising the lxecu- 
tive Council to 15, but I am not in favor 
of it unless there is some provision, a 
democratic provision which allows no two 
members of the Executive Council to be 
from the same International Union. 


I think we are big enough within the 
Federation and I think there is plenty 
of material within the Federation, so we 
can have fifteen members of the IExecu- 
tive Council without there being two of 
them from the same International Union. 
Otherwise, in my estimation, Brothers, 
we come to nothing but a dictatorship 
because if they can have two out of the 
same organization they can have five or 
six out of the same organization. That 
is a dangerous situation which you are 
facing. I only hope some of you old gen- 
tlemen and delegates that have been here 
for years get up from that sent and try 
and force the issue that no two from the 
same International Union should be on the 
Executive Council. 


I also say, Mr. Chairman and Delegates, 
that the federal labor unions and also 
the state federations and your central 
bodies should have some representation, 
because they also pay taxation without 
representation. 


1 am against anything which will raise it 
to 15 unless it provides that no two mem- 
bers of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor are from 
any one International Union. 

The motion to adopt the 
report was carried. 


committee’s 


SALARIES OF A. F. of L. OFFICERS 


(Page 48, Executive Council Report) 


Your Committee has given careful at- 
tention and consideration to the proposal 
of the Executive Council as noted in this 
section of the Council’s Report, to the 
effect that the salaries of the President 
and of the Secretary-Treasurer of the 


ow ° Fr 


we 
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American Federation of Labor be_ in- 
creased. 


The enlarged membership of the Fed- 
eration, the greatly increased amount of 
work and of responsibility, the more ex- 
acting demands upon the time and ener- 
gies of our principal executive officers, 
as well as the trend of today in matters 
of compensation for services rendered, 
prompts your Committee to recommend 
that the salaries of the President and of 
the Secretary-Treasurer, be increased by 
$10,000 a year and that Section 4, Article 
6, be amended to read: 


The President shall call meetings of the 
Executive Council, when necessary; and 
shall preside over their deliberations and 
shall receive for his services $35,000 per 
annum, payable weekly. 






and Section 7, Article 7, be amended to 
read: 


The Secretary-Treasurer shall give a 
bond for the faithful performance of his 
duties in such amount as may be deter- 
mined by the Executive Council and shall 
report to the annual convention of the 
Federation through the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, and for his services he 
shall receive $33,000 per annum, pay- 
able weekly. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY GORMAN: 
The committee recommends concurrence, 
and I move adoption of the committee's 
report. 

The motion was seconded. 


CHAIRMAN HARRISON: The motion 
is to adopt the committee’s report. What 
is your pleasure? 


DELEGATE TURCO, Newsboy’s Un- 
ion, Seattle: Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
I think the salary which they get at the 
present time is sufficient. There are a 
lot of working people in this nation out 
of a job. They are not getting bread or 
butter. I think the more you raise these 
salaries the more you take out of those 
men, taking them from their jobs, which 
at one time they worked. For myself, 
personally, I see people going hungry. 
I have seen people go in the alley to eat. 
A lot of you people think that’s baloney. 
That's facts, and when the membership 
of our union read where you have raised 
their salaries from $25,000 to $35,000 a 
year, I'm telling you fellows, you are 
doing wrong. A lot of them are lucky 
if they get $1,000 or $2,000. Myself, per- 
sonally, I make around $2400, and be- 
lieve me, it keeps me struggling, and I 
am against raising salaries to that ex- 
treme. 


That is the reason we have the things 
now and that is the reason a lot of un- 
organized workers won't come in with an 
organization. They say, “What's the 
use?” They pay $8.00 a month dues or 
$98.00 a year and maybe sometimes be 
out of a job part of the time. 


I know you people say “That's the crazy 
Turco again.” That's all right, fellows, 
you will be sorry some of these times for 


not taking action, and all of you are here 
just to say yes, whatever the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council is. 


CHAIRMAN HARRISON: Is there any 
further discussion? If not, those in favor 
of the motion to adopt the committee’s 
recommendation will say aye. Those op- 
posed no. 


The motion is carried by the requisite 
two-thirds majority and it is so ordered. 


The report of the Committee was con- 
tinued as follows: 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Revision of American Federation of 
Labor Constitution 


(Page 365, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The constitution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has not been revised 
for a number of years. Many of its pro- 
visions appear outmoded; others appear 
to need _ $ clarification. Furthermore, 
changes appear to be desirable to meet 
the changing conditions and circum- 
stances of the past years. 

The Executive Council feels that the 
time has come in the interest of the Fed- 
eration that a thorough study be made 
of our constitution for the purpose of 
clarification and modernization § and, 
therefore, requests that the Council be 
authorized to make a study of the con- 
stitution of the American Federation of 
Labor during the forthcoming year with 
a view to proposing revision thereof to 
be considered by the 1954 convention for 
adoption by that body. 


Your Committee finds itself in com- 
plete accord with the Executive Coun- 
cil in urging that a careful study be 
made of the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for the pur- 
pose of clarification and modernization. 

Your Committee therefore recom- 
mends that the Executive Council 
make such study during the coming 
year and present its findings and rec- 
ommendations to the 1954 Convention 
for consideration and action. 


Committee Secretary Gorman moved 
the adoption of the Committee's rec- 
ommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Selection of Convention City 
(Page 365, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Because of the increasing difficulty 
which the officers have experienced in 
obtaining adequate facilities for con- 
ventions, it is the opinion of the Execu- 
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tive Council that the convention city 
should be selected two years in ad- 
vance. We, therefore, recommend the 
amendment of Section 1, Article III of 
the Constitution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to read “The Conven- 
tion of the Federation shall meet 
annually at 10 a.m. on the third Mon- 
day in September at such place as the 
delegates have selected at a preceding 
convention.. If the proper convention 
arrangements or reasonable hotel ac- 
commodations cannot be secured in 
that city, the Executive Council may 
change the place of meeting. 


In order to carry out the intent of 
this amendment, we further recommend 
that the delegates assembled at this 
convention select the convention cities 
for 1954 and 1955. 


Your Committee on Law has given 
careful consideration to this section of 
the Executive Council’s Report and in 
which it recommends that Section 1, 
Article 3, of the Constitution be 
amended to the effect that the conven- 
tion may at its discretion select the 
convention city two years in advance 
instead of being confined to the selec- 
tion of only the following year. 


Difficulties in making proper conven- 
tion arrangements make imperative 
such change and we therefore concur 
in the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Council that Section 1, Article 3, 
of the constitution be amended to read: 


“The convention of the Federation 
shall meet annually at 10 a.m. on the 
third Monday in September at such 
place as the delegates have selected at 
a preceding convention. If the proper 
convention arrangements or reasonable 
hotel accommodations cannot be se- 
cured in that city, the Executive Coun- 
cil may change the place of meeting.” 


Committee Secretary Gorman moved 
the adoption of the committee’s rec- 
ommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Retirement Provisions for A. F. of L. 
Officers 


The Executive Council has given 
consideration to the matter of making 
suitable provision for our President 
and Secretary-Treasurer in the event 
of their retirement from office. No 
provision is contained in the American 
Federation of Labor pension plan for 
the protection of these executive offi- 
cers. Provision should be made to re- 
tain the benefit of the continued ad- 
vice and consultation of the President 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, or either of 


them, in the event of their retirement. 
Such services in an advisory capacity 
would be of inestimable value to the 
American Federation of Labor. 


We, therefore, recommend that the 
Constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be amended to include 
the above named subject matter. 


Referred to Committee on Law. 


Your committee recommends concur- 
rence in the report of the Executive 
Council, and I move its adoption. 


CHAIRMAN HARRISON: The motion 
is to adopt the Committee’s report. 
What is your pleasure? Those in fa- 
vor of the report will say aye, those op- 
posed no. 


There are none. 
jority is in the 
motion is carried. 


The necessary ma- 
affirmative and the 


PROPOSED, AMENDMENT 
ARTICLE VI, SECTION 4, AFL 
CONSTITUTION 


Resolution No. 87—By Delegates Lee 
W. Minton, Raymond H. Dalton, J. 
Belton Warren, Margaret Thornburgh, 
Joseph Bonus, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and 
Canada. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
ARTICLE VII, SECTION 7, 
AFL CONSTITUTION 


Resolution No. SS—By Delegates Lee 
W. Minton, Raymond H. Dalton, J. Bel- 
ton Warren, Margaret Thornburgh, 
Joseph Bonus, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and 
Canada. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY GOR- 
MAN: In connection with the increase 
of the salaries of the President and 
Secretary-Treasurer, there were two 
resolutions presented by the delegation 
by the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Associa- 
tion which provided for increases such 
as the Committee recommended. The 
committee, therefore, feels that these 
resolutions should be included in our 
report, inasmuch as we concurred in 
the resolutions as well. 


I am advised now by Vice-President 
Woll that inasmuch as it was covered 
in the other matter, no action on the 
resolutions is necessary by the Con- 
vention. 


I wanted the Glass Bottle Blowers to 
know the position of the committee, 


and I move that that course be fol- 
lowed. 
CHAIRMAN HARRISON: You have 


heard the motion reporting on the two 
resolutions that were not specifically 
dealt with by the committee, since the 
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subject matter was covered by another 
portion of the committee's report. 

All those in favor of the motion to 
include the disposition of these reso- 
lutions will signify in the usual man- 
ner by saying aye. Those opposed, no. 

The motion is adopted. 


REPRESENTATION OF CLU’S AT 
CONVENTIONS 


Resolution No. 4—By Delegate Wal- 
ter R. Cramond, Central Labor Union, 
Minneapolis and Hennepin County, Min- 
nesota, 

(Page 392, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your committee recommends that 
this resolution be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for further study. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Gorman, the recommendation was 
adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY GOR- 
MAN: Mr. Chairman, this completes the 
report of the Committee on Law, and 
it is signed by all members of the 
committee: 

DANIEL J. TOBIN, Chairman 

PATRICK EF. GORMAN, Secretary 

HARRY J. STEEPER 

T. CC. CARROLL 

ELMER P. MEINZ 

WILLIAM TRACY 

PETER J. CAHILL 
I DWARD J. VOLZ 

Cc. HALLBECK 

OBERT B. SHEETS 
SMILY JORDAN 
ILLIAM McCARTHY 


L 
WILL 
ANTHONY MATZ 
sO CILENTO 
ANTHONY VALENTE 
JOHN P. REDMOND 
SAM J. BYERS 
TED KENNEY 
LUIGI ANTONINI 

DAVID SULLIVAN 

H. O'NEILL SHANKS 

JOSEPH DENNY 

STANTON E. SMITH 

Committee on Law. 

COMMITTEBR SECRETARY GOR- 
MAN: I now move that this convention 
adopt the Constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor as a whole, as 
amended. 

VICE-PRESIDENT TOBIN: I 
the motion. 

CHAIRMAN HARRISON: You have 
heard the motion. What is your pleas- 
ure? All those in favor say aye. Those 
opposed, no. 

The necessary two-thirds vote hav- 
ing been received, the motion is car- 
ried and it is so ordered. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair 
now recognizes Vice-President Woll, 
Chairman of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, for a further report: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Vice President Woll, Chairman of 
the Committee, continued the report as 
follows: 


second 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 274-281) 


s defense effort continues 
foremost concern of the 
American people in this period. We 
must not permit the Korean truce to 
create a climate of such complacency 
that the force and impetus of the de- 
fense mobilization effort will be lost. 

We are gravely disturbed by the 
view pressed by an influential group 
of officials in the Administration will- 
ing to gut many important military 
and foreign aid programs, solely for 
the sake of achieving a _ balanced 
budget. 

Effective defense of our land and of 
the free world is so important to our 
national survival that the position of 
the American Federation of Labor must 
be made emphatically clear while a bal- 
anced budget is a desirable objective 
of national policy, the security of the 
nation itself is of far greater impor- 
tance. There is not one scrap of evi- 
dence that the Korean truce or the 
recent Soviet “peace offensive” dimin- 
ish in any way the Communist threat 
to us or the rest of the free world. 

The fact that the Soviets have been 
able to master the secret of the hydro- 
zen bomb should bring home to every 
American the need for an adequate de- 
fense program, Instead of devoting 
every effort to the single purpose of 
reducing defense expenditures, serious 
consideration should be given to a 
program of strengthening the defense 
organization and especially of the na- 
tion’s air defense system. Questions 
of cost, while extremely important, 
must be subordinated to the larger 
question of security. The American 
people are willing to assume in taxes, 
the cost of an adequate national de- 
fense., 

The Executive Council gives an ac- 
count of the recent changes in the 
administrative organization of the de- 
fense program, It is too early to judge 
the details of the Reorganization plan 
revamping the structure of the De- 
fense Department. We would like to 
emphasize, however, that developments 
within the Defense Department will 
continue to require the closest atten- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. As taxpayers and as citizens 
whose welfare depends upon the pres- 
ervation of our free way of life, Ameri- 
ca’s workers have a vital stake in the 
national defense establishment. Es- 
pecially careful consideration should 
be given to such key problems as the 
reduction in appropriations for the 
military services, the character of mili- 
tary procurement and the organization 
and functioning of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff 

The Office of Defense Mobilization 
has now become a permanent govern- 
ment agency, charged with the respon- 


The nation’ 
to be the 


sibility of coordinating the current de- 
program as well as planning for 


fense 
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future emergencies. These are 
heavy responsibilities. Labor partic- 
ipation in this work is of special im- 
portance. 

In discussing manpower problems, 
the Executive Council emphasizes the 
value and importance of free labor and 
of a voluntary manpower program. We 
must continue to resist any threat of 
compulsion in any necessary defense 
manpower mobilization, 

The work of the Labor-Management 
Manpower Policy Committee in devel- 
oping a manpower program for full 
mobilization deserves special atten- 
tion. This is the first time that any 
group, public or private, has worked 
out in a comprehensive outline the 
manpower measures that will be need- 
ed in the event of an all-out national 
emergency. It is gratifying to note 
that on an issue of such importance 
labor and management representatives 
were able to reach unanimous agree- 
ment on almost all parts of this pro- 
gram. 

The portion of the 
cil report dealing with 
points up the critical importance of 
this program to organized labor. The 
nation’s workers are concentrated in 
the larger urban centers of the coun- 
try. They will be among the prime 
targets in the event of an all-out at- 
tack on the United States. We urge 
all unions, national and local, to give 
their full and vigorous support to this 
vital program. 

With these comments 
mendations, we ask the 
this portion of the 
cil’s Report. 

On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


WAGE DEVELOPMENTS 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 290-292) 


Important developments in wage ne 
gotiations of our unions are reviewe¢ 
in this portion of the Executive Coun 
cil’s Report. 

Termination of the wage stabiliza- 
tion program which had severely re- 
stricted wage negotiations between la- 
bor and management and the return 
to free collective bargaining early in 
the year, placed full responsibility for 
wage determination once again in the 
hands of management and labor. 

It is a tribute to our collective 
bargaining system that this sharp 
transition from wage stabilization to 
free negotiations has been accom- 
plished without widespread industrial 
strife In general, unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor have been able to negotiate sub- 
stantial wage increases during the past 
vear without resorting to trike ac 
tion 

During the coming months, the eco 
nomic climate for the negotiation of 
wage increases is likely to be 
favorable If business activity should 


any 
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Civil Defense 
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approval of 
Executive Coun- 


less 


turn downward, employer resistance to 
wage increases will stiffen. It is there- 
fore important for all unions to keep 
informed regarding the economic con- 
ditions within their own industry or 
trade so that they can be thoroughly 
prepared for future wage _ negotia- 
tions and equipped to establish wage 
standards necessary to maintain the 
pace of economic expansion and ad- 
vance in the standard of living estab- 
lished in the past. 


American Federation of Labor Un- 
ions should be proud of the improve- 
ments in living standards that they 
have won for their members. It is 
the responsibility of our affiliated un- 
ions to carry on with increased skill 
and vigor their central task of bring- 
ing within the reach of the nation’s 
workers better living standards. 


With these comments, your Commit- 
tee recommends approval of this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s Report. 

On motion of Committee Chairman 


Woll, this section of the committee’s 
report was unanimously adopted. 


WAGE AND HOUR 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 104-108) 


Protection of minimum labor stand- 
ards is essential to assure a minimum 
level of living for low-wage workers 
and their families. Making this pro- 
tection effective has become more im- 
portant than,.ever before. Firm main- 
tenance of effective minimum wage 
standards is the most important safe- 
guard against a downward economic 
spiral and disastrous wage competi- 
tion. At all times, it is an important 
means for expanding the nation’s pur- 
chasing power needed to support a 
growing and prosperous economy. 

Congressional action to increase the 
minimum rate to a realistic level is 
long overdue. The standards now in 
effect are being rendered obsolete by 
the tremendous economic changes of 
the last few years. Enforcement of 
the existing standards has been dan- 
gerously weakened by the drastic cuts 
in the budget of the Wage and Hour 
Administration. 


Even the inadequate standards which 
the law now provides are denied, either 
entirely or in part, to large numbers of 
low-paid workers still excludéd from 
its coverage. In its present form, the 
law fails to protect the minimum 
standards of millions of low-paid 
workers, the very group its enactment 
was intended to protect. 


The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act, which requires minimum labor 
standards in firms engaged in govern- 
ment contract work, has also been un- 
der a sustained and vicious attack of 
recalcitrant employer interests, and 
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its effectiveness has also been sty- 


mied, 


Executive Council 
for its forthright appraisal of these 
developments which directly threaten 
the well-being of millions of workers 
and indirectly endanger the welfare of 
the whole nation. 


We commend the 


Ahead lies a task of strengthening 
minimum wage administration, a task 
in which the American Federation of 
Labor must provide leadership. It is 
imperative that effective action be 
taken to maintain the full force of 
protection of minimum labor standards 
and to obtain changes necessary to 
give these programs genuine effect- 
iveness. We should seek amendment 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
provide for a realistic upward revi- 
sion of the minimum wage rate above 
the current 75 cent level and to extend 
the protection of the law to the large 
numbers of workers now. excluded 
from coverage. We should also be 
ready to override any attempts that 
may be made to weaken or destroy 
the Walsh-Healey program. In addi- 
tion, Congress must appropriate suf- 
ficient funds for the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions to as- 
sure effective enforcement and admin- 
istration of minimum labor standards 


With these comments and recom- 
mendations, your Committee recom- 
mends adoption of this portion of the 
Executive Council's Report. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, this section of the committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 


CHAIRMAN WOLL: The Committee 
wishes to announce that it is now going 
into executive session and members of 
the Committee on Resolutions are re- 
quested immediately to come to Room 
No. 6 to carry on the work of the com- 
mittee. 

VICE-PRESIDENT HARRISON: The 
Chair now recognizes Secretary Kuenzli 
of the Committee on Education for sub- 
mission of the report of the committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 


Committee Secretary Kuenzli submitted 
the following report: 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


(Page 436, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolution No, 104 By Delegate 
Thomas A. Murray, New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


The Committee concurs in the general 
purposes of this resolution to provide 
more adequate educational facilities in 
the rural areas of the United States. The 
Committee recommends that this resolu- 


tion be referred to the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Education and that a study 
be made of the program of the National 
Committee for the Rural Schools as a 
medium for raising the educational 
standards in rural areas. 


Secretary 
cormmittee 
adopted. 


Committee 
section of the 
was unanimously 


On motion of 
IKXuenzli, this 
report 


JSE OF HISTORY OF AFL IN 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


(Page 436, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolution No. 105—By Delegates Rob- 
ert E. Haskin, Joseph Denny, Florence 
Williams, International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders. 


The Committee agrees with the pur- 
poses set forth in this resolution, i.e. that 
the history of the contributions of the 
\merican Federation of Labor to our 
democratic society should be more ade- 
quately covered in text books used in the 
publie schools The Committee recom- 
mends, however, that this objective be at- 
tained through local and state educational 
authorities rather than through state and 
federal legislation. The Committee urges, 
therefore, that all local and state labor 
bodies make every effort to persuade au- 
thorities of local and state school systems 
to include in the curriculum adequate in- 
formation about the history of the labor 
movement and its contributions to the 
growth and development of the United 
States. 


Committee Secretary Kuenzli 
adoption of the committee’s report. 
motion was seconded and 
carried. 


moved 
The 
unanimously 


President Meany in the chair. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
Page 316) 


On Page 293 of its report, under the 
title “Education and Training,” the Ex- 
ecutive Council calls special attention 
to the need for improving the high 
schools of the Nation. In this section 
the Executive Council takes the posi- 
tion that the curriculum should be bet- 
ter adapted to the needs of the students 
in both academic and vocational fields 
The Executive Council also points out 
in this section that educational tests 
and aptitude tests are often misused in 
guidance and counseling programs in 
the schools. 


Your Committee recommends that these 
important educational problems be re- 
ferred to the Permanent Education Com- 
mittee for further study and that a pro- 
gram of action to remedy this situation 
be recommended to all affiliated local 
and state organizations. 


On Page 294 the 
states that 


Council 
teachers 


executive 
qualifications for 
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against the 
teachers. 


include a_ prohibition 
Communists as 


should : 
employment of 


The Wxecutive Council states: “A Com- 
munist is subject to party control; a good 
teacher must be free.” This statement 
is in accord with action previously taken 


Federation of Labor and 
recommends concurrence 
the Ixxecutive Council's 


by the American 
the Committee 
in this section of 
report. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Kuenzli, this section of the committee’s 
report unanimously adopted. 


SCHOOL FINANCE AND SCHOOL 


SHORTAGES 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
Pages 318-319) 


On Pages 295-96 the Iiexecutive Coun- 
cil calls attention to critical educational 
problems in relation to school finance and 
the teacher shortage. The report points 
out that a large percentage of the chil- 
dren of the United States are housed in 
school buildings which are a disgrace 
to the Nation. More than one fourth of 
the children of the Nation are housed 
in school buildings which are unfit for 
use. The Committee recommends that 
all affiliated local, state and national 
labor bodies give all possible support 
to a program to remedy this tragic 
Situation which is a disgrace to our 
democratic nation. 


For more than ten years the conven- 
tions of the American Federation of La- 
bor have deplored the crisis which exists 
in the Nation’s schools. It is time this 
blight is removed from our society. 

With these comments the Committee 
recommends concurrence in this section 
of the Executive Council's report. 


Chairman 
committee's 


On motion of Committee 
Kuenzli, this section of the 
report unanimously adopted. 


THE TEACHERS’ RIGHTS 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
Page 317) 


294 the Executive Council de- 
social and economic rights of 

This section of the report 
is in accord with previous pronounce- 
ments by the American Federation of 
Labor on this subject and the Committee 
recommends concurrence in this section 
of the report. 


On page 
scribes the 
the teacher. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION— 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 
Executive Council’s Report, 
ages 177-179) 


On pages 
Council 
eral 


7 and 179, the Executive 
s on the subjects of Ked- 
and the school 


17 
report 
Aid to Kducation 
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organized 


program. Friends of 
Congress 
taining the school 
also the federal aid 
which have become 
of large installations for national de- 
fense. The Committee wishes to com- 
mend the Legislative Committee of the 
A. F. of L. for its outstanding success 
in protecting and preserving these 
special programs of federal aid to edu- 
cation. 


While progress has been made in 
securing a program of federal aid to 
general education, the Committee calls 
attention to the vital need for legisla- 
tion to provide federal funds for the 
support of the Nation’s schools. The 
1952 convention of the A. F. of L. went 
on record in favor of federal aid in 
five special areas: teachers salaries; 
school buildings; special services— 
health, welfare, recreation ete.; elim- 
ination of illiteracy; and assistance for 
students who need help to remain in 
school. The Committee desires to re- 
iterate the need for federal aid in these 


lunch 


labor in succeeded in main- 
lunch program and 
program for areas 


congested because 





five special fields. 

The attention of the Committee was 
called to the fact that certain power- 
ful industrial organizations are con- 
ducting an active and well organized 
campaign against federal aid for the 
public schools. In some states this 
program has even been sponsored in 


parent-teacher organizations and 
movements have been established with- 
in these organizations to oppose federal 


aid to education. Such powerful op- 
position, stemming generally from the 
traditional enemies of organized labor, 
should be an added incentive to the 


labor movement to strengthen its cam- 
paign in favor of federal support for 
the schools. It is by no means a new 
Situation in the history of American 
education to find organized labor bat- 
tling for the schools and powerful in- 
dustrial organizations fighting against 
them. 


Ixecutive 
increasing 


and 296 the 
attention to 


On page 155 
Council calls 


support in Congress for the use of 
under-sea oil revenues for defense and 
education. The legislative and public 


relations forces of the A. F. of L. are 
to be commended for excellent pro- 
gress made in this direction. Frank 
iSdwards’ radio program was very ef- 
tective in alerting the people of the 
Nation to the great opportunity to se- 


cure federal support for education 
through under-sea oil revenues. 
Whether or not funds become available 
from this source, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor takes the position that 
federal support for public education is 
essential to the maintenance of an 





adequate system of education for the 
Nation’s children 

A report by General Hershey, Direc- 
tor of Selective Service, in June 1952, 
on the rejection for military service 
for the Korean War, showed clearly 
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that Federal Aid is essential to na- 
tional security as well as to the na- 
tional welfare. In ten states with low 
educational standards the _ rejections 
were more than 30%. In ten other 
states with high educational standards 
the rejections were less than 7%. The 
report showed conclusively that states 
with sub-standard educational systems 
cannot do their part in defending the 
Nation. tejections in these states 
must be made up by states with high 
educational standards. The existence 
of low standards of education in any 
State should be a matter of serious 
concern for all states. 


With these comments the committee 
recommends concurrence in this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council's report. 


A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the Committee’s report. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, and the motion is to adopt. 
May I say a few words on this sub- 
ject? I don’t believe by any means 
that it is the duty of the Chairman to 
comment on every subject that comes 
before this convention, but I am going 
to say a few words on this subject 
because I am convinced that a good 
many of the delegates seated in this 
hall do not hear the Chairman, due to 
the hubbub of conversation. 

This report reiterates the policy of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
regard to educating the children of 
this great nation. Powerful industrial 
forces are opposed to Federal aid to 
education. The people of this nation 
paid seven and one-half billion dollars 
last school year through local School 
Boards and through local taxation and 
state taxation to educate these chil- 
dren. Surely we all know and believe 
that the children of this nation are a 
priceless possession, they represent the 
future of this great nation, and the 
one organization standing above all 
others that has always supported them 
is the American Federation of Labor. 


Now, it is in the very nature of 
things today that we cannot get ade- 
quate facilities unless there is federal 
aid for education. The communities 
are either unwilling or unable to raise 
the taxes necessary to give adequate 
classroom facilities and teaching facili- 
ties for these children, so this report 
vou have just read points out the need 
for federal aid to education, the need 
for the American Federation of Labor 
to continue its support in this field. 
You hear this in every state and in 
every community in the nation, and 
vou will hear those who characterize 
federal aid to education as socialistic, 
the same people who will go to com- 
mencement exercises at the local high 
school representing local business or a 
Chamber of Commerce and tell the 
children that they are the priceless 
possession of the nation Well, if they 


are our priceless possession then we 
should support them and it is the duty 
of the nation as a whole. 


In this report there is an indication 
from General Hershey of the Selective 
Service Bureau of the fact that a good 
many of these boys and girls grow up 
without the necessary education even 
to qualify themselves for the Armed 
Services. So I beg of you to listen to 
the report of this committee, to these 
important things so that you will know 
when you go back to your home com- 
munity what sort of a fight is on, what 
sort of a drive is on to practically de- 
stroy almost our present educational 
system. 


We are for federal aid to education, 
we are for any kind of aid to educa- 
tion that will insure adequate educa- 
tion of this priceless possession of 
ours, the nation’s children. 


I am merely bringing this to your 
attention so that you will know about 
it and so that you won't have to pick 
up the proceedings to read it. I would 
appreciate it very much during the rest 
of this report if you would give your 
full attention to the Secretary of the 
Committee. 


Now, is there any 
on this 


further discussion 
section of the report? The mo- 


tion is to adopt the Committee’s report. 


This section of the Committee's re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 


SECRETARY KUENZLI: On behalf of 
the Committee on Education I would 
like to express our appreciation for 
this very excellent statement of the 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor on the subject of education, 
especially the subject of federal aid to 
education. 


The report of the committee was con- 
tinued, as follows: 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 320) 


On Page 320 of its report the Execu- 
tive Council makes important recom- 
mendations regarding the International 
Mxchange Program. In particular the 
Council recommends that more trade 
unionists, farmers, and adult citizens 
in all walks of life—as well as teach- 
ers and students—be included in this 
program. The Council also recommends 
that persons on the exchange program 
be given a well rounded orientation be- 
fore leaving their own countries. The 
Committee recommends concurrence in 
this section of the Executive Council's 
report. 


On motion of Committee 
Kuenzli, this section of the 
tee’s report was unanimously 


Secretary 
Commit- 
adopted 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 


(Executive Council’s Report, p. 319) 


On Page 319 of its report the Execu- 
tive Council discusses the work of 
UNESCO and states that many of the 
attacks On UNESCO have been mali- 
cious and based on false information. 
The Council recommends, however, that 
UNESCO personnel should be carefully 
screened and selected with utmost care. 

The attention of the Committee was 
called to the fact that the American 
Federation of Labor was one of the 
first groups in the United States to ad- 
vocate some kind of international edu- 
cational organization. The A. F. of L. 
was the first organization to recom- 
mend that such a program of interna- 
tional education include a program of 
adult education and workers’ education. 
UNESCO, although not a perfect or- 
ganization, is the only existing inter- 
national educational program which 
carries out, at least in part, the recom- 
mendations of the A. F. of L. in this 
field of education. 

The Committee recommends concur- 
rence, therefore, in this section of the 
Executive Council's report. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli, this section of the Committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 


TRAINING TRADE UNIONISTS 


FOR INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 320) 


On Page 320 of its report the Exec- 


utive Council recommends that con- 
sideration be given to a proposal orig- 
inally made by Mr. Martin Durkin 
while serving as a member of the Per- 
manent Committee on Education, that 
men and women of the trade union 
movement be trained for foreign serv- 
ice in government and for short term 
or long term service in cooperating 
with the trade union movements in 
foreign countries. The Committee con- 
curs in this excellent proposal and rec- 
ommends that the Permanent Commit- 
tee on Education work out definite 
plans for placing such a program in 
operation. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli this section of the Commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted. 


LABOR-EDUCATION DAYS AND 
BUSINESS-INDUSTRY- 
EDUCATION DAYS 


(Executive Council’s Report, p. 320) 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY- 
EDUCATION DAYS 
(Page 447, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Resolution No. 130 3y Delegate Jo- 


seph M. Rourke, Connecticut Federation 
of Labor. 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR 
EDUCATION 
DAYS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Page 437, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolution No. 106—By 
Carl Megel, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Arthur 
Elder, Selma M. Borchardt, Mary R. 
Wheeler, The American Federation of 
Teachers, 


Delegates 


The Report of the Executive Council 
on Pages 297-298 and Resolutions Nos. 
106 and 130 deal with the important 
subject of the use of the public schools 
by private groups for promoting their 
own interests through special days de- 
voted to educational programs spon- 
sored by these groups. The use of 
such programs has become so general 
throughout the United States in recent 
years that a major educational prob- 
lem, of vital interest to organized la- 
bor is involved. In many cities of the 
Nation, Business - Industry - Education 
Days (B.1.E. Days) have become a part 
of the school program and are con- 
ducted each year. 


In many cities the school authorities 
have given over the school system to 
these special interest groups to be 
used as a medium for a _ specialized 
form of education which is designed 
to promote the interests of the spon- 
soring group rather than to contribute, 
in the most effective manner, to the 
education of the children and youth. 
In many instances, these programs 
have been used, not only to promote 
the interests of the sponsoring indus- 
trial organizations, but also as a me- 
dium for spreading anti-labor propa- 
ganda. The American Federation of 
Labor has previously gone on record 
in protest against the use of such spe- 
cial days as a means of inculcating 
anti-labor attitudes in the minds of 
children and youth. The 1951 conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L, declared: 


“Local and state labor bodies should 
investigate carefully education-indus- 
try days, on which schools are dis- 
missed so teachers and their pupils 
may visit factories and business insti- 
tutions, to make sure that such visits 
are not usedas a camouflaged program 
for attacking Organized Labor. In 
many places these programs, which 
are sponsored by organized industry, 
have been so used.” 


The widespread use of the _ public 
schools for the purpose of promoting 
the interests of special groups has 
caused a number of labor organizations 
to make inquiry as to whether organ- 
ized labor should not promote labor- 
educaton days in the same manner in 
which industrial organizations are 
sponsoring Business - Industry - Educa- 
tion Days. In some instances special 
labor-education days have been con- 
ducted in cooperation with affiliated 
bodies of the A. F. of L. 
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During the last two years the Per- 
manent Committee on Education of the 
A. F. of L., at the request of the Exec- 
utive Council, has made a special study 
of this whole problem of the use of 
the schools by special interest groups, 
especially in relation to the problem of 
whether labor groups should sponsor 
labor-education days as a means of 
teaching the true facts about labor in 
the public schools. 


The Permanent Committee on Edu- 
cation came to the conclusion that the 
schools should not be used for promot- 
ing the interests of any private group 
through special education days. The 
Committee recognized that labor, as an 
active community group, has a respon- 
sibility to support public educaton and 
to make every effort to see to it that 
the history, principles and objectives 
of organized labor are properly taught 
in the publie schools. The Committee 
also recognized, however, that in a 
democratic society the control and ad- 
ministration of the schools must be 
left in the hands of the duly elected 
or appointed school authorities. Local 
school systems are branches of local 
government and the labor movement 
does not propose to take over the 
functions of government. Just as or- 
ganized labor opposes the control of 
unions by government, so labor op- 
poses the control of government by 
private organizatons. 


The 1952 convention of the A. F. of L. 
supported this basic philosophy of the 
relationship of labor to the _ public 
schools when it stated: 


“Labor has also condemned those 
attacks on the curriculum which have 
resulted in unfair and inadequate 
treatment of the problems of organ- 
ized labor in the .curriculum of the 
public schools. Labor believes that 
the community should have the right 
to influence the curriculum of the 
schools but emphatically condemns the 
use of the schools as a medium for 
anti-labor propaganda, Organized la- 
bor itself should strive to influence the 
curriculum constructively and attempt 
to have its point of view fairly and 
adequately presented, However, in 
cooperating in public school programs, 
organized labor should never attempt 
to control the publie schools. Such 
control should be left in the hands of 
the duly elected school authorities.” 


Your committee reaffirms this state- 
ment as a sound philosophy in relation 
to the participation of local, state and 
national labor groups in the _ public 
school program of the United States. 


In its report the Executive Council 
endorses the following statement 
adopted by the Permanent Committee 
on Edueation on the general subject 
of Business-Industry-Education Days 
and Labor-Education Days: 


“Numerous requests have been re- 
ceived by the American Federation of 
Labor regarding its position on the 


use of the public schools by industry 
or labor to present their special point 
of view. Because of its importance and 
because it involved basic principles, 
the matter was given thorough study 
by the Committee on Education, which 
unanimously adopted a statement of 
policy on the use of our schools by 
private groups. We wholeheartedly 
concur in’this statement which states, 
in part: 


1. “The American Federation of 
Labor opposes the use of the propa- 
ganda of any special private group in 
or through our schools. We believe 
that in presenting any controversial 
question to classes or to teachers in 
our publie schools all sides of such a 
question should be fully and _ objec- 
tively presented 


2. “The American Federation of 
Labor opposes the use of the nation’s 
schools in the interest of any private 
group. Rather do we insist on the pres- 
entation of subject matter in the 
schools in such a manner as to give 
the full, true picture, adequately, with 
due regard to the age of the child. 


3. “Neither a Chamber of Commerce, 
an association of manufacturers, bank- 
ers, lawyers or doctors, a trade union, 
nor any other private special interest 
should be allowed to ‘take over’ a 
school system, or any part of it, to 
present 


its special point of view. 


“Hence we oppose any so-called ‘edu- 
cational’ program conducted in school 
time or requiring the participation or 
attendance of teachers or pupils, which 
is sponsored by industry or labor or 
any special private group. The people 
of a community working through the 
duly constituted educational author- 
ities must share in the responsibility 
of helping form school policies. The 
implementation of these policies and 
the conduct of any public school pro- 
gram must be left to the profession- 
ally qualified school personnel. 

“Special ‘days’ or any unilateral at- 
tempt to control curriculum by. any 
lay group or interests should be vigor- 
ously opposed by all affiliates of the 
American Federation of Labor.” 

The Committee endorses this statement 
by the Permanent Committee on Educa- 
tion with the following interpretation: 
The opposition of the A. F. of L. to “any 
so-called educational program conducted 
in school time or requiring the participa- 
tion or attendance of teachers or pupils 
which is sponsored by industry or labor 
or any special private group” shall not 
be construed to mean that organized la- 
bor groups should not cooperate with the 
schools in such educational programs as 
essay contests, lectures by labor leaders 
to teachers and students, Labor Day pro- 
grams, educational institutes and supply- 
ing literature which provides information 
about the labor movement. There is no 
more reliable source from which sound 
information may be secured about 6r- 
ganized labor than from the labor move- 
ment itself. When, however, organized 
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labor participates in educational activities 
of this kind, the programs should be con- 
ducted and supervised by the school au- 
thorities who are responsible for deter- 
mining the content of the curriculum. 
Labor, as a community group, in a dem- 
ocratic society has a right to advocate 
or request certain educational programs, 
but the final decision in all matters per- 
taining to the curriculum and course of 
study must be left to the duly constituted 
authorities. Labor groups should not co- 
operate in special educational programs 
or special educational days unless such 
programs are carried out by the duly 
constituted school authorities for the 
benefit of the children and youth in the 
schools. 


In conformity with its philosophy 
that organized labor should not at- 
tempt to control the publie school sys- 
tem but has a responsibility to influ- 
ence constructively the school program, 
the Committee concurs in the recom- 
mendation contained in Resolution No. 
106 that the American Federation of 
Labor prepare and publicize impartial, 
educationally sound materials in the 
field of labor and management; and 
that all affiliated bodies be urged to 
work to have such materials adopted 
in their local school systems and in- 
tegrated into the local school program. 


Committee Secretary Kuenzli moved 
the adoption of the committee’s re- 
port. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE WALINSKY: The ques- 
tion of education in general and the 
report presented in my own judgment 
is of the utmost importance. I have 
a son who has been a high school 
teacher, forty-five years old. I know 
something about education and the 
school system. We have all been wit- 
nesses to a sorry spectacle this morn- 
ing where a son stood on the platform 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and spoke about his poor father having 
been a working man, a grocery store- 
keeper, and the son voted for the 
Taft-Hartley law. How many sons and 
daughters do we have of that kind? 
We must have them in the millions. 


On a recent trip to Europe I spoke 
to Englishmen and Frenchmen and 
Italians and Belgians. They are all 
concerned about the United States. Of 
course the hope of Europe is Ameri- 
can labor. When we speak of educa- 
tion and we say no Communist teach- 
ers in our schools, we forget to say by 
the very same token no Fascists, no 
McCarthyites to teach in our schools, 
then we fail our children, we fail the 
American people, we disappoint the 
working men of Europe. Of course the 
gentlemen of special interests are us- 
ing the blot of racketeering against 
labor. The American Federation of La- 
bor distinguished itself yesterday and 
I am sure it was applauded by all labor 
throughout the world by its action 
against racketeering, but it took a 
courageous statesman from Oregon to 


home to the American 
that there are racketeers in banking. 
What about the banking racketeers, 
racketeers in business and our children 
know about it, They read about labor 
racketeers, they forget about the union 
man, and [I have been a union man for 
fifty years, sacrificing and bleeding 
for labor, building unions that we may 
be proud of in the American way of 
life, therefore, I applaud the report of 
the committee in bringing this to the 
attention of the delegates of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. We neglect 
our children. We neglect them crim- 
inally, we leave them to teachers who 
are McCarthyites, teachers who are 
Fascists, teachers who may be Com- 
munists. We do not take any interest 
in our children, in our schools, there- 
fore, this message of the American 
Federation of Labor bringing home to 
the American people, to the working 
men and women of our country that 
we are concerned with the schools, we 
are concerned with our families, we 
are concerned with our children. I rise, 
therefore, to raise my voice in com- 
plete approval of the recommendation 
of the committee. 


bring people 


The motion to adopt the committee’s 
report was unanimously carried. 


The report of the committee was 
continued, as follows: 


SURVEY OF RELATION OF 
CENTRAL BODIES AND STATE 
FEDERATIONS TO PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


(Executive Council’s Report, 
Page 320) 


On Page 320 of its report the Execu- 


tive Council reports that a study is 
being made of the relationship of cen- 
tral labor bodies and state federations 
of labor to the educational programs 
of the nation. A related survey is be- 
ing made in the field of vocational 
education. The Committee commends 
the Permanent Committee on Educa- 
tion for undertaking these significant 
studies and urges that the results be 
published when the projects have been 
completed. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Kuenzli, this section of the committee’s 
report was unanimously adopted. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING 


(Executive Council’s Report, 
ages 321-322) 


On Pages 321-322 the Executive Coun- 
cil in its report discusses the general 
subject of Vocational Education and 
Training. The Executive Council, while 
recognizing the value of much of the 
vocational training program of the Na- 
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ealls attention to certain 
needs in this field of educa- 


tion’s schools, 
important 
tion. 


For many years the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has been especially inter- 
ested in vocational education. From 
1900 to 1917 the A. F. of L. worked ac- 
tively for federal aid for vocational edu- 
eation. This program of action was 
largely responsible for the enactment of 
the Smith-Hughes Act providing fed- 
eral aid for specialized training in the 
fields of agriculture, the trades, and 
home economics. 


strongly advocated that 
joint committees of labor and manage- 
ment should be maintained to serve in 
an advisory capacity in relation to vo- 
cational classes. It is an important re- 
sponsibility of labor to see to it that 
trade union members of such joint com- 
mittees function actively. 


Labor has 


Labor has also. strongly advocated 
that classes in the trades should be 
taught by union journeymen who have 
several years’ experience in the trade. 
Teachers with a smattering of training 
in the trade cannot successfully teach 
skilled craftsmanship. Labor has taken 
the position that high school graduation, 
plus union journeymanship, plus several 
years’ experience in the trade, plus a 
reasonable amount of in-service train- 
ing should be the equivalent of a college 
degree in determining the certification 
and salaries of vocational teachers. 


The Executive Council reports that the 
Permanent Committee on Education is 
making a special study of the status of 
the Apprenticeship Training Program in 
school systems throughout the Nation. 
This significant study should be of great 
value in improving the vocational 
schools of the Nation. 


With these comments the 
recommends concurrence in 
of the Executive Council's 


Committee 
this section 
report. 

On motion of Committee Chairman 
Kuenzli, this section of the Committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 


REPORTS ON CURRENT 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


(Executive.Council’s Report, p. 321) 


On Page 321 of its report the Execu- 
tive Council refers briefly to the fol- 
lowing current educational problems: 
Federal Aid to Education; Attacks on 
the Public Schools; Opposition to Cen- 
sorship; and Equalization of Educa- 
tional Opportunities. Reference is made 
to the subjects of federal aid to edu- 
cation and equalization of educational 
opportunities elsewhere in this report. 
The A. F. of L. has previously taken 
action emphatically condemning those 
persons and agencies which attack the 
schools for selfish reasons. The A. F. 
of L. has also previously condemned 


thought control and 
freedom of the press. 


suppression of 


At a time when the shadows of Hit- 
ler, Mussolini, and Hirohito are still 
cast upon the face of the world, great 
care must be exercised that, in our 
eagerness to suppress disloyalty, we do 
not inflict totalitarian controls upon 
the masses of our citizens. We must 
make certain, too, that the basic sour- 
ces of our democracy are not obstruct- 
ed. We believe, for instance, that 
the serious crisis which has weakened 
our public school system for more than 
a full decade is a much greater threat 
to our democratic government than is 
Communism in the schools. A sound 
system of free education is indispen- 
sable to our democratic government 
and a weakened school system consti- 
tutes a weakened foundation for the 
structure of our free country. 


On motion of 
Kuenzli, this 
tee’s report 


Committee Chairman 
section of the commit- 
was unanimously adopted. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 330) 


The Committee examined with a 
great deal of interest the comprehen- 
sive report of the Director of the 
Workers Education Bureau which is 
now the Department of Education of 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
report describes the educational ac- 
tivities of the Bureau in six major 
fields: (1) Labor Institutes, Schools 
and Conferences; (2) Film Libraries 
and Audio-Visual Activities; (3) 
Scholarships and courses on Labor in 
Schools and Related Programs; (4) Co- 
operation with Univeristy Labor Edu- 
cation Programs; (5) International 
Educational Activities; and (6) Publi- 
eations. The report calls attention to 
three important trends in workers’ 
education at the present time: (1) em- 
phasis on leadership training; (2) in- 
creasing use of audio-visual aids; and 
(3) deep concern in relation to what 
is being taught about organized labor 
in the public schools. 


John 
Bureau, 


The Committee commends Mr. 
D. Connors, director of the 
for his success in conducting a work- 
ers’ education program which covers 
many fields of educational activity. All 
affiliated bodies are urged to cooper- 
ate with the Bureau in educating the 
membership of unions in the basic 
principles of the trade union movement 
and in informing the general public 
regarding the goals, philosophy and 
activities of the American Federation 
of Labor. The Committee believes that 
an ever expanding program of workers 
education is essential to a successful 
trade union movement. Samuel Gom- 
pers enunciated this principle in 1907 
when he stated that A. F. of L. publi- 
cations “must tend toward disseminat- 
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ing a better understanding of the prin- 
ciples and philosophy underlying our 
labor movement Nothing is so 
hurtful to our cause as lack of infor- 
mation.” 


With these comments the Committee 
recommends concurrence in this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council's report. 

Committee Chairman Kuenzli moved 
the adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE HERRMANN: Typo- 
graphical Union: Mr. Chairman, may I 
inquire from the Chair or the Chair- 
man of the Committee, how much we 
appropriate each year for the Workers 
IXducation Bureau financing? 


PRESIDENT MEANY: We don’t ap- 
propriate anything for the Workers 
Iducation Bureau. The Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau is a department of the 
American Federation of Labor, I mean, 
a regular staff department of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
like all our staff departments, all of 
its expenses, salaries and everything 
else are part of the routine administra- 
tive costs. The Workers’ Education 
Bureau is part and parcel of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, it is not a 
separate institution. 


DELEGATE HERRMANN: Thank 
vou, Mr. President. I probably did not 
phrase my question properly, but I 
meant to ask how much do we spend, 
or how much did we spend last year 
for the Workers Education 3ureau? 
My reason for it, Mr. Chairman, is be- 
cause of the importance that I and 
other delegates attach to the work of 
this Bureau. We talked a lot and 
heard a lot in the Committee’s report 
on Workers Education, and to encour- 
age activities of the various interna- 
tional unions, state federations, state 
bodies, and local unions in the educa- 
tion of our children and our member- 
ship. 


PREStIDENT MEANY: Brother Herr- 
mann, if you wish I will give you the 
figure you were asking about. The 
figure in the Council’s report, which 
was distributed here earlier in the 
week shows the salaries and expenses 
of the Workers Education Bureau were 
$48,278.00 last year. 


DELEGATE HERRMANN: Thank 
you, Mr. President. That’s $48,000.00 
for the activities of a very important 
branch of the American Federation of 
Labor for 52 weeks in a year on a na- 
tion-wide basis, catering to what is 
approximately today some nine million 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor in their relations with the 
general public in school systems and 
various educational departments of 
our international unions. 


Mr. Chairman and Delegates, I want 
to address you for just a moment on 
the importance of the Workers Educa- 


tion Bureau being expanded, enlarged 
and implemented with sufficient funds 
to do a job not only for national 
unions, and even the international un- 
ions. Some of them, most of them for 
that matter do not have educational 
bureaus. Some of them can’t support 
them, but the state federations of la- 
bor and your central bodies in some 
of your large local unions could use 
help from the Workers Educational 
Bureau if it was implemented to do 


these jobs on the local level. 


We had an experience in the City 
of Newark where we put on an educa- 
tional program in one of the high 
schools as a permanent proposition. I 
want to bring evidence to the remarks 
made by our friend who talked on 
another resolution of the committee. 
We found that among the high school 
students in the senior grades the ve- 
nom and anti-labor sentiment of those 
young women and men was amazing 
to us What amazes us more than 
ever, Mr. President and delegates, was 
the fact that a good many of these 
children, these young men and women, 
the prospective manhood and mother- 
hood and womanhood of our nation 
were sons and daughters of union 
members in their own community. 
They had inhaled the venom through 
the newspapers and the _ anti-labor 
magazines that they are furnished by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and other anti-labor sources. 
They inhaled that throughout’ the 
years in the high school, and the re- 
sult was that they were absolutely 
anti-labor, notwithstanding the fact 
that the bread and butter that their 
parents were giving them was earned 
under union conditions. 


I would like to see the Executive 
Council give serious thought to appro- 
priating several thousand dollars more 
at least seventy five thousand dollars 
a year. It would be money well spent 
to have the Workers Kducation Bureau 
cooperate with the State Federations of 
Labor and our central bodies in setting 
up Education Bureaus and Education 
Committees. 


One more remark and then I will be 
seated. I think a good bit of the prob- 
lem with our people back home is that 
many of our fine union leaders fail to 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
serve on Boards of Education, and I 
do hope, Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
in your own home communities you 
can do a great job in cooperating with 
the Workers’ Education. Bureau by 
having your members and leaders ac- 
cept positions on Boards of Education 
in your communities. With that and a 
little more help to the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau by the [Executive Coun- 
cil we might be able to begin the kind 
of a job we should do on the home 
front. 

Thank you very much. 
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The motion to adopt the committee's 
report was unanimously carried. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY KUENZ- 
LI: Mr Chairman, that concludes the 
report, and it is signed by the follow- 
ing delegates: 


GEORGE M. HARRISON, Chairman 
IRVIN R. KUENZLI, Secretary 
M. G. PLUNK 

CARL H. MULLEN 
EDWARD J. HILLOCK 
Cc. N. COYLE 

JOHN CAMP 
KENNETH J. KELLEY 
JAMES C. PETRILLO 
SAM BERRONG 

J. R. DOWNES 
HARRY H. COOK 
JAMES J. DOYLE 

W. L. ALLEN 
ANTHONY DORIA 

H. A. BRADLEY 

H,. L. MITCHELL 

G. A. SACKETT 
JOHN R. JONES 

PAT SOMERSET 
JOSEPH MORRIS 
JOSEPH CERUTTI 


Committee on Education. 


I move the 
of the 
whole. 


adoption of the 


report 
Committee on 


Education as a 


The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried, and the committee was 
discharged with the thanks of the 
convention. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I am sure that 
you have been very patient throughout 
a long day, and there is one more 
speaker who will not take up too much 
time, and who I wish to present. 


I want to announce that there will 
be a meeting of the Executive Council 
in Room 7 on the second floor at 5:15 
this evening immediately upon ad- 
journment here. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


I also want to announce the program 


for tomorrow. We have three out- 
standing speakers for tomorrow. At 
11 A. M, tomorrow morning, the Secre- 
tary of State, John Foster Dulles, will 
address the convention. As a commit- 
tee to escort Mr. Dulles here to the 
platform, I will designate Vice-Presi- 
dent Matthew Woll, Vice-President 
George M. Harrison, and Vice-Presi- 
dent David Dubinsky. 
Tomorrow afternoon, 


early in the 
afternoon session, we 


will have an 


address by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. As a commit- 
tee to escort Mrs. Hobby to the plat- 
form, I would like to appoint Vice- 
President Wm. C. Birthright, of the 
Barbers, President A. J. Hayes, of the 
Machinists International Union, and 
President Lee Minton, of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers Association. 


Later that afternoon, we will have 
an address by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri, Thomas E. Hen- 
nings, Jr. The committee to escort 
Senator Hennings to the platform will 
be Vice-President Dan W. Tracy, Vice- 
President Herman Winter, and Presi- 
dent L. M. Raftery, of the Painters’ & 
Decorators’ National Union. 


I would like to announce again that 
tomorrow afternoon at four o'clock 
we will have a special order of busi- 
ness, a short memorial service for the 
late President Green. The speakers at 
that memorial service will be Vice- 
President Matthew Woll, the Senior 
Vice-President, in service, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, representing 
Labor, the Reverend John Shanley, 
of the Baptist Church of Coshocton, 
Ohio, representing the clergy, and rep- 
resenting the citizens of Mr. Green’s 
home town, and also representing the 
general public will be former Presi- 
dent of the United States Harry S. 
Truman. That service will be tomor- 
row afternoon at four o’clock. 


Also, I would like to announce a 
meeting arranged by Director McDev- 
itt, of the Labor's League for Political 
Education, of all of the representatives 
of this convention, from the city cen- 
tral bodies and state federations of 
labor. This meeting will take place 
this evening at 7:30 P. M. in the St. 
Louis Room at the Statler Hotel. That 
is for all of the delegates representing 
state federations of labor and city cen- 
tral bodies. The meeting, I will repeat 
again, is in the St. Louis Room at the 
Statler Hotel at 7:30 this evening. 


Now, at this time I will ask your 
indulgence for an address from one 
of our fraternal delegates. I presented 
him to you yesterday, and gave him 
a badge of the convention, and I now 
want to present him to you for a 
short address. He is a representative 
of the British Trades Union Congress, 
General Secretary of the National Post 
Office Workers, and a member of the 
Executive Council of the British Trades 
Union Congress. He is a very out- 
standing trade unionist from Great 
Britain, and one who has a keen in- 
terest in international affairs and one 
with whom I have been associated at 
international meetings. I take great 
pleasure in presenting to you for your 
attention and indulgence for a short 
address. Brother Charles Geddes, Fra- 
ternal Delegate from Great Britain 
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FRATERNAL DELEGATE 


CHARLES GEDDES 
(British Trades Union Congress) 


MR. CHARLES GEDDES: Mr. Presi- 
dent and delegates, I shall not keep 
you long. May I take this first oppor- 
tunity of presenting to this congress 
the respects of the British trades union 
movement to the memory of that great 
labor leader, William Green. You 
should be very happy indeed to have 
so great a man to succeed him. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I 
deliver the fraternal greetings of the 
British Trades Union Congress with 
a sense of honor and privilege. That 
has been said in so many words so 
many times that it is becoming almost 
too familiar, and the familiarity some- 
times breeds indifference, and _ indif- 
ference to this message I bring is 
dangerous in these days. Never before 
in the history of the free labor move- 
ment was it more necesary that we 
should exchange, whenever the oppor- 
tunity occurs, not only a message, for 
a warm fraternal greeting sincere in 
the belief that we are exchanging 
them as brothers. I suggest that the 
situation today demands that the two 
reat labor forces in the free labor 
world must more than ever before 
march together if the task we have 
to do is going to be properly and ef- 
fectively done. 


We are apt to forget the great pur- 
pose that was pledged when the first 
great American labor leader exchanged 
fraternal greeting some sixty years 
ago. On that occasion not only did 
we pledge our friendship, but pledged 
our common purpose. the common pur- 
pose to do everything that lay in our 
path to insure while we lived and 
worked, that the common people would 
benefit from what we did. I suggest, 
sir, that never before in the history of 
the world was the tide of battle so 
evil a force. We hear the language 
spoken by many people using the same 
words and meaning different things. 
We hear those who advocate slavery 
in the name of freedom, and we hear 
and see aggression in the name of 
peace. Wein the free labor world can- 
not afford to leave the writing of his- 
tory to statesmen. Statesmen speak 
in the language of diplomats, and the 
common people do not understand that 
language, but they do understand us, 
because we speak their language. They 
do understand us because we_ under- 
stand them. I suggest that unless the 
two great labor organizations in the 
free labor world bend themselves to 
the task of enlightening the people 
throughout the world, the common 
people throughout the world, we shall 
have failed in our duty. 


I want to pay 
President, to the 


tribute, if I 
quite 


can, Mr. 
inceredible job 


that has been done by the American 
people and the American Federation of 
Labor. In no other coyntry could a 
movement have poured out in such abun- 
dance the great wealth that you have, 
and I can understand and appreciate 
that from time to time you may feel dis- 
couraged and disappointed at the re- 
sults. But you know, Mr. President, it 
is a privilege in a free democratic coun- 
try for the minority to speak louder than 
the majority. I beg of you do not be 
discouraged because the work you have 
done and are doing will be remembered 
not by this generation only but by the 
generations to come, because you have 
helped to write a page of history. My 
plea, therefore, is that we may continue 
together for no other reason than that 
it is essential that we should work and 
walk side by side, not because you can- 
not work on your own, not because it is 
necessary for you to lean on anyone, not 
because you want our help, but, because 
there is danger if we do not walk to- 
gether that we may be divided. If we 
are divided, that would be a tragedy for 
the labor in the free labor world, be- 
cause those who are trying to lead us into 
the paths of freedom would become dis- 
couraged and would become disgusted 
and would not know where to go. 


The forces of unrest are gathering 
strength in the world. They are unaware 
who are their friends and who are their 
foes. We must show them not by a nega- 
tive attitude, but we must show them by 
our leadership and by our example that 
we can offer them something far better 
than they have ever had, and far better 
than those who claim to do more for 
them. 


You cannot buy anti-communism, but 
what we can do and what we must do 
is go on pouring out the wealth that we 
can in order to make knowledge freely 
available to those who want it—knowl- 
edge of your way of life, knowledge of 
the advantages you have gained as a 
result of work by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and by the American trade 
unions. We must prove to them that 
in the free labor world we can achieve 
the economic advantages which they 
desire. 


My plea, Mr. Chairman, therefore, is 
that we do not treat these exchanges of 
fraternal greetings as a formality, that 
we do grasp the essential fact that to- 
gether we can write a page in history. 
Look forward to the day when, instead 
of just this occasional exchange, you 
could write to us in the frank way that 
friends can write. You can write to us 
and y, “Hey, John, where are you 
going? We can write back and Say, 
“Hey, Sam, where the hell do you think 
you are going?” and without any mis- 
understandings, because misunderstand- 
ings is the dry rot of friendship. It’s 
there before you know it, and it will 
spread before you can stop it. There is 
only one way to deal with that, and that 
is with axes and swords and to build 
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the remnants you cut out in the flames 
of good will. 


I trust, therefore, Mr. President, that 
we shall continue to have the under- 
standing which the free world demands 
from us. 


May I make this final plea, that when 
we ac understandings, and recently 
we were able to do that, we were able 
to close the gap in our misunderstand- 
ings and there are no prayers for vic- 
tory, but prayers rather and _ thanks- 
giving for an _ understanding reached, 
because I say this, there is nothing quite 
so bitter as the shouts of victory in the 
ears of those who are supposed to have 
been defeated. 


No. Mr. Chairman, I believe, and I 
believe it sincerely from the bottom of 
my heart, that if we march together, if 
we have that understanding—not that 
we always agree, that is impossible, be- 
cause you do not think always as we 
think, and we do not always think as 
you think; we have different methods 
and we have different ideas, but you use 
different idioms in your language and 
we use different ones, too, but that does 
not stop us from understanding each 
other when we talk, and those differ- 
ences of view need not interfere with 
our ability to go forward in this great 
fight to establish freedom throughout 
the world, and to establish between the 
two great labor movements and the two 
great nations of the world, the friendship 
and the understanding and comradeship 
which must be there if we are to do the 
task which history demands that we 
shall do. 


I come as an ambassador of good will, 
and I hope I have not been a poor am- 
bassador. 


President Meany: May I express our 
appreciation for the very eloquent and 
moving address by Brother Geddes and 
say to him that I subscribe to every 
word that he said. Yes, we know the 
compelling reasons of common ideals and 
common objectives and the reasons of 
stark necessity which this moment of 
history requires, and that is the co- 
operation and _ friendship between the 
British Trades Union Congress and the 
American Federation of Labor. I can 
say to Brother Geddes and to Brother 
Hall that they can take back a message 
from this convention, that no misunder- 
standings that may occur in the future 
or that may have occurred in the past 
can eliminate the fact that the objec- 
tives of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, representing 7,000,000 British 
workers, and the objectives of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are one and 
the same, and that at this particular 
time in world affairs it is tremendously 
important that the traditional friendship 
built up over sixty years of fraternal 
relations between these two great or- 
ganizations must be maintained for the 
benefit of our membership and for the 
benefit of all of the workers of the free 
world. Thank you very much, Brother 
Geddes. 


Following announcements by President 
Meany concerning the time and location 
of committee meetings, the convention 
adjourned at 5:95 o’clock p.m. until 9:30 
o’clock a.m., Thursday, September 24, 
1953. 
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FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


St. Louis, Missouri 
September 24, 1953. 


The convention was called to order 
at 9:45 o’clock by President Meany. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The invo- 
cation this morning will be given by 
The Reverend Robert W. Kelley, Pastor 
of the Samaritan Methodist Church in 
St. Louis—Reverend Kelley. 


INVOCATION 
Rev. Robert W. Kelley, 
?astor Samaritan Methodist Church, 
St. Louis 


Let us pray. Our Heavenly Father, 
the giver of life and health, energy and 
hope, we gather this morning in this 
great convention of labor to invoke 
Thy eternal blessings upon our under- 
takings. We are grateful unto Thee, 
Our Father, for all Thou hast done in 
this world and in this land for the la- 
boring masses. 


We are grateful that collective bar- 
gaining is still at work in this great 
country. 


We ask, our Father, that labor may 
ever catch that social and world vision 


that together men may build a new 
and enduring world. We ask thy bless- 
ings upon this convention that in all 
of its serious and difficult delibera- 
tions it may count upon Thy divine 
wisdom, Thy mercy, Thy truth. 

We ask that in this difficult political 
situation labor may see, Oh God Thy 
truth and walk in Thy way. 


We sense the need of men every- 
where today. There are so many lands 
crying in the wilderness, suffering 
from so many forces, Oh, Thou Eternal 
God, be with them. 

Many, Our Father, in this land of 
ours are undergoing a strain so ter- 
rific that they are cracking up. We 
ask Thee to clothe each one of us in 
a right mind; give us that endurance 
and that peace that makes it possible 
to live in a world like this. 


We ask Thy blessing upon the chil- 
dren who suffer today, upon the dis- 
placed persons around the world, upon 
the nations that are bleeding and suf- 
fering from war, upon those nations 
who are undergoing great austerity 
and poverty because of war and its 
ravages. 

Bless, Oh God, this great convention 


as they think through the planning of 
the great technological revolution in 
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which we are a part. Help them, Our 
Father, that in all they do they may 
be mindful of the women, mindful of 
the aged, and mindful of the needy. 


Help them to see that race is nothing 
but a misnomer in this world, that we 
are all brothers under the skin. 


May Thy grace endow this leader- 
ship with insight and with power to 
do Thy will. 


We ask it in the 
Christ, Our Lord 


name of Jesus 


Amen, 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes Secretary Schnitzler for an 
announcement. 
submitted the 


Secretary Schnitzler 


following: 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 

THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Change of Title—Railway Mail 
Association 


The Executive Council has consid- 
ered the request of the Railway Mail 
Association for change of title to read 
“National Postal Transport Associa- 
tion.” 


The Executive Council approved the 
request for change in title, after re- 
ceiving assurance that it is not the 
intention of the organization to extend 
its jurisdiction if convention approval 
is received. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: This Supple- 
mental Report of the Council will be 
referred to the Committee on Executive 
Council's Report. 


At this time I present the Secretary 
of the Auditing and Credentials Com- 
mittee for an audit report—Secretary 
Burrows, of the Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Committee Secretary Burrows, on behalf of the Committee, submitted the 
following report: 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Seventy-second Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor: 

The undersigned, having been duly appointed by President Meany as 
auditors as provided for in Article III, Section 5, of the Constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor, submit herewith our report covering the finan- 
cial position of the American Federation of Labor as of close of business 
June 30, 1953: 

The period of the audit is for the twelve months of the fiscal year, begin- 
ning July 1, 1952, including June 30, 1953. We have checked the books and 
records for this period, and are pleased to report that we found all accounts 
correct. The books are in good condition and all financial transactions in- 
telligently recorded. 


The securities owned by the AFL were verified by visiting the City Bank 
and entering the safe deposit box rented by the AFL. These securities con- 
sist of $800,000 in U. S. Government Bonds and 700 shares of Union Labor Life 
Insurance Stock. The stock is carried on the books in the value of $15,000. 


With respect to the cash balances on hand, we wish to report that we had 
in our possession signed letters from each of the banks where the Federation 
has funds on deposit certifying as to the balance on deposit to the credit of 
the AFL as of close of business June 30, 1953. A comparison of these balances 
certified to by the banks was in exact agreement with balances carried on the 


ro 


books of the Federation as of June 30, 1953. 


We are including in our report a statement covering the receipts and ex- 
penses of each of the accounts for the period of the audit, and are also listing 
the securities owned. 


Con 


RECEIPTS 

Balance on Hand June 30, 1952 ..... elsone ; $1,111,907.44 
Per Gepltta Tax. ...............:. pan oatnheeeuke : ....----64,210,684.69 
Paid Subscriptions, Amer. Federationist 3,430.93 
Per Capita Tax Subscriptions, 

American Federationist 
Per Capita Tax from Locals Allocated to 

Defense Fund .. : ; 203,603.24 
Initiation Fees ........... 4 70,081.69 
Reinstatement Fees ............. ; 1,433.00 
Supplies ecassvepeesecacs 5 : 24,826.27 
Interest ee : oe 3 13,987.50 
Premiums on Bonds of Officers of Unions Bonded 

thru AFL : : 46,287.41 
Subscriptions, News-Reporter . 29,032.16 
Disbanded and Suspended Unions and Miscellaneous 

Receipts cs piscina shine 27,091.09 


Total Receipts .. ain ...----$4,983,975.45 


Grand Total sca Rithsieactectdetareeeeare $6,095.882.89 
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EXPENSES 
Gremmiawe Beene ..< niece ....- 896,963.33 


Salaries: 


Organizers’ : 839,162.12 


Office Employes’: 


BP vesienss ‘iieiecchesisitead> (Saeee 
WGI oe sesh cnc vas toss ciocpa sonudccablevecuserccas ocaec at caberacon 24,160.75 
EMME Sipiae enon net aceaes Ae ; ; 89,190.00 


Administrative: 


SM OM eae cies es he RS capes ane ea 204,478.98 
EBRD Ole Sse cdini ssvickedvaxcetraenas se lesachtda uadddeisargioredentaeacagn 16,154.18 


Miscellaneous General Bills: 


PME, aes Reis ecittcesceni 1,475,430.51 
W.E.B. aoe Riceacianassaceokacncn taresomigoars 24,118.00 
Bika eh sccciss 43 apcenasniah scopiyente Rates 57,309.74 


Printing and Publishing Amer. Fedst. ...... a 
A.F.L. News-Reporter ............. ; sees ; ... 150,601.75 
Defense Fund ................. 23 - 168,940.00 


Premiums on Bonds of Officers of Unions Bonded 


thru A.F.L. Lenihan eaten tongs ten 38,491.45 
Total Expenses ; ...-- $4,575,024.88 


Balance on Hand June 30, 1968 ...................................... ees . $1,520,858.01 


RECAPITULATION 
In General Fund ............. enn hase sean ......-- $1,018,343.63 
In Defense Fund for Federal Labor Unions ~...0.0.0.0.0.0000000000.000 20-22. 502,514.38 


Balance on Hand June 80, 1968 nn... sc cscccccccccccccccticccecccssnesesiccceces SRSIOSESOR 


The following is a schedule of the securities owned and monies deposited: 


U. S. Savings Bonds 244% Maturity May 1, 1960 .....0000000..... . $ 100,000.00 


T 


J. S. Savings Bonds 24%4.% Maturity May 1, 1961 .................. , 100,000.00 

U. S. Savings Bonds 24%4% Maturity July 1, 1962 2.00. 100,000.00 

U. &.. Treasury 2%°% Bonds 1976-86 q.........nccc.c ccc cccccccccece nce us 198,452.53 
Maturity Value $200,000.00 

U. S. Treasury 2%% Bonds 1963-68 295,396.27 
Maturity Value $300,000.00 

Union Labor Life Insurance Stock (700 Shares) 15,000.00 

Federation Bank & Trust Co., New York (Subject to check) 2,000.00 
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City Bank, Washington, D. C. (Subject to check) . 

Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. (Subject to check) 

Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas City, Missouri 
(Savings Account) 


ne x 


Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C. (Subject to check) ........ 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Balance June 30, 1953 200.00... ee eeeeeee 


GOMPERS MEMORIAL FUND 


Receipts from December 20, 1924 to and including 
June 30, 1953 . is Saawabiaasuatedbils d 

\xpenses, January 12, 1929 to and including 
PRD BG TPO G acs vinsinsescessaciscves ; peat 


Balance on Hand June 30, 1953 
Funds deposited as follows: 
Riggs National Bank Checking Account . 


Balance on Hand June 30, 1953 . 


AFL BUILDING FUND 


RECEIPTS 
Cash Balance on Hand June 30, 1952 
Rents—901 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. $ 
Sale of waste paper .. 
Rents—1525 H Street, N. W. 
Receipts ............ ecies . $ 


Transfer from Defense Fund 


Total Receipts 


54,877.53 
124.90 
12,005.00 


67,007.43 
50,000.00 


Receipts and Balance ............. ; sh 5 es 


EXPENSES 
Maintenance—901 Massachusetts Avenue: 

Payroll (Building Employes) . $ 
Taxes Eee Se ereree 
Blectricity ................. 
Fuel (Coal) er. 
MI iirc Sasctecetcameareinees 
Plastering and painting . 
Cleaning windows nd 
Upkeep and repairs ... ; 2 
Upkeep and repair of elevators ...... 
Hauling ashes and trash 
Miscellaneous expenses 


40,685.92 
3,683.60 
2,611.28 
1,551.19 
1,222.67 

12,018.2¢ 

540.00 

32,255.84 

1,437.15 
300.00 
950.00 


5,000.00 
10,000.00 


20,000.00 
675,009.21 


-$1,520,858.01 





$ 136,375.30 


122,728.87 


$ 13,646.43 





$ 13,646.43 


$ 13,646.43 


$ 10,287.18 


$ 117,007.43 


...-§ 127,294.61 





PRE He! 
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We NG aiarrccsa hacia i ects tetanic $ 116.29 


A.F.L. Employes’ Retirement 
Annuity Trust Fund 1,147.11 


WOOGIE TOCIRIEG FD: oss csscecccdcscnecccanicovsvecssestonce 675.42 


Total .. stints iacian taeda iNeed itecintitidsteninviin ian ee 


Maintenance—1525 H Street, N. 


Payroll (Building Employes)....................$ 2,608.00 
Trash removal ......... abhcd ee 220.00 
Telephone service .............. ; ee oe 95.82 
WIPG WIGGVENGES 2. .cccicccsssciscecisn eee ,061.42 
Electricity ; ; 949.60 
Supplies See a race eee 268.56 
Cleaning windows ................ Nie 300.00 
RONEN  Giocrtacee ies sehatencncieddcnins ee 
Water rent Bes miei amnaes ; 74.03 
Upkeep and repaire .................................... 23,068.39 
Plastering and painting . pela 883.99 


Total 


"ROCML TRBDONBOER. occ. ccc. cen $ 124,566.74 


Balance on Hand June 30, 1953 _............ kite acts bnaineem neieeieae tent $ 2,727.87 


RECAPITULATION 
Receipts and Balance ..................... sate $127,294.61 
MIN 55.55 ce as pads iss danse tuauineeheunndsaena wcceneasac || Gaa 


Balance on Hand June 30, 1953 


Monies deposited as follows: Riggs National Bank 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 


American Federation of Labor Employees’ 
Retirement Annuity Trust Fund 
For the period July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, July 1, 1952 . BES cide sk ae ‘ 
B. BOF Ls. WOREIY CORCTIDUTIONG <q ..cciccciececcsnscesccnsnscscssnesesocses $18 5774.5 
‘ an 
11,577.00 


Employees’ weekly contributions . 


Interest on U. S. Treasury Bonds 
Total Receipts 


Total Balance and Receipts 


$ 1,853.20 
5,136.61 


Benefits Paid 
Withdrawals Paid 


Total Disbursements 


Balance on hand, June 30, 1953 ..... 


ALLOCATION OF INTEREST 


Investment Earnings Clearing Account 
Balance on hand, July 1, 1952 
Receipts—July 1 to December 31, 1952 .... 
Excess Interest on Withdrawals ....................22.....2.---20------- 


Less: Allocations made December 31, 1952: 
$ 7,155.69 
1,708.99 
1,422.32 
738.72 


To Prior Service Liability 

To Federation Accumulations 

To Members Accumulations .........................c0cscceses ‘ 
To Annuity Reserve 


Receipts—January 1 to June 30, 1953 .............0........... 
Excess Interest on Withdrawals ..... 


MRI MUI LD nas aca ccck acs acca ecsccdaniiee s 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


$450,814.75 


49,126.12 


6,989.81 


-.-$492,951.06 


$ 5,377.46 
5,636.70 


.-§ 11,025.72 


11,025.72 


5,940.30 
88.71 


--- 6,029.01 
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BALANCE SHEET 
For the period July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953 
ASSETS 


sir annie $492,000.00 
951.06 


$492,951.06 


LIABILITIES AND INCOME 


Prior Service Liability ; $287,286.63 
Fr GCT ONIONS ROO UTI TEION Saosin sh eck ar crete 87,816.84 
Members Accumulations ............220.00......... : .. 71,605.64 
Annuity Reserve aa 40,212.94 
Investment Earnings Clearing 6,029.01 


$492,951.06 


The securities owned by the American Federation of Labor Employees’ Re- 
tirement Annuity Trust Fund consist solely of United States Treasury Bonds. 


We examined and counted the bonds and found them to be correct as listed 
in the Bond Record. 
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In conclusion, we desire to thank 
Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler and his 
assistants for the many courtesies ex- 
tended to us and the helpful coopera- 
tion we received in making this audit. 


Respectfully submitted, 


L. M. Raftery, Chairman 
Samuel J. Meyers 


D. M. Burrows, Secretary 
Auditing Committee. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
3urrows the Committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 


LAW COMMITTEE 
RECONSTITUTED 


DELEGATE GORMAN: I notice in 
the report of yesterday's proceedings 
on page 536 that the report of the Law 
Committee, which would grant pen- 
sions to the President and Secretary of 
this Federation was adopted. I notice, 
however, that the formula under which 
this provision would be carried out is 
not included in the proceedings. I take 
it. therefore, that the formula was not 
read. That was innocence on the part 
of the entire committee, and on behalf 
of Chairman Tobin, so that this matter 
can be thoroughly understood, I would 
beg leave of the convention, through 
you, that the Committee on Laws be 
reconstituted so that this formula can 
be presented legally to the convention. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there any 
objection to the Committee on Laws 
being reconstituted for the purpose of 
finishing whatever evidently was omit- 
ted through some oversight. Is there 
any objection to that committee being 
reconstituted to give further consid- 
eration to this matter? Hearing none 
it is so ordered. 


PRESENTATIONS TO 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES 
AND WIVES 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time, 
in keeping with the custom established 
by the American Federation of Labor 
many years ago and carried on to date, 
I have a very pleasant duty to per- 
form. 


You have heard from the fraternal 
delegates from Great Britain and Cana- 
da, but you have not heard from their 
wives. The wives of two of them 
have been here and have been trying 
to stay in the background. However, 
we have got them up here this morn- 
ing and I am going to take the oppor- 
tunity of making a little presentation 
to them on your behalf. 


Will Brother Geddes kindly step to 
the rostrum? 


On behalf of the 
the delegates present, 
deal of pleasure in presenting this 
beautiful watch to Brother Geddes, 
very suitably inscribed, commemorat- 
ing his visit to us here. I am quite sure 
that he will keep it and when he looks 
at it from time to time it will bring 
back memories of his visit to us here 
in St. Louis. 


Convention and 


I take a great 


On behalf of the A. F. of L., myself 
and the delegates of this Convention, 
I take great pleasure in presenting to 
Brother Geddes this very beautiful 
watch. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATE GEDDES: 
Mr. President, and Delegates; not only 
will I keep it, but I hope that it will 
be kept long after I have gone. 


May I take 
President, of 


this opportunity, Mr. 
thanking you and mem- 
bers of the Executive and delegates 
for the kindness and the generous 
hospitality which will make this oc- 
vasion the one great occasion of my 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now, a very 
sweet and gracious lady has been sit- 
ting, as I said, along with the other 
ladies in the background. I am going 
to bring her up here and I want to 
present to her this very beautiful little 
lady’s watch in memory of this oc- 
casion. 


Mrs. Geddes, please come up here. 


MRS. GEDDES: IT want to thank you, 
Mr. President, for such a wonderful 
present. I am sure I shall treasure it 
all my life and my family after me. 

Thank you for your kindness and 
hospitality. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now, at this 
time T want to ask Brother Edwin 
Hall, Delegate from the British Trades 
Union Congress to come up. We have 
a very nice watch for him also. He 
got away from his wife, but we are 
going to let her know that he was 
here, so we are going to ask him to 
take back to Mrs. Hall, who was un- 
able to make the trip, a very nice little 
ladies’ watch, in memory of her hus- 
band’s visit. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATE HALL: 
Mr. President, delegates and friends: 
May I say at this moment how moved 
I am to receive such a splendid gift 
from you here at this A. F. of L. Con- 
vention. I am rather sorry that my 
wife was unable to travel with me, due 
to indisposition, but I can assure you 
on behalf of my good lady and myself 
that we shall treasure these gifts. And 
may I say, Mr. President, the gifts 
have a dual purpose as far as I am 
concerned, because it is fifty-eight 
years today, the 24th of September 
when my mother, God bless her, was 
presented, with the help of God, with 
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a son named Edwin. And I shall cherish 
this and place it among some of my 
most treasured gifts. I have to say 
thank you very much indeed for all 
that you have done and all the kind- 
ness you have shown us. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I think that is 
a happy coincidence, Brother Hall, we 
were able to make this presentation 
on your birthday. 


Now, the Fraternal Delegate from 
Canada. He feels I am going to call 
on him, but I am going to call on Mrs. 
Cushing. I wanted you to get a good 
look at this Canadian girl. 


Mrs. Cushing, on behalf of the dele- 
gates, I want to present you with this 
beautiful little watch, which I am sure 
that you will keep and cherish in 
memory of this occasion. 


MRS. CUSHING: Mr. Meany, ladies 
and gentlemen: Like most women, I 
usually let my husband do the talking 
for our family, but on this occasion 
I would like to express my own thanks 
for this beautiful watch and say what 
a lovely time we have had here in 
St. Louis. 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT 
very much. 


MEANY: Thank you 


We have all heard that story about 
the wife letting her husband do the 
talking. We have heard that one before. 


Now, I am going to present Brother 
Cushing to you and present him with 
this beautiful watch in your name as 
a souvenir of this occasion. 


Brother Gordon Cushing from the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 
In fact, he is the Secretary-Treasurer 
of that organization and our fraternal 
delegate this year. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATE CUSHING: 
President Meany, and delegates: I felt 
on Monday morning when your good 
president presented me with a gold 
badge signifying a delegate to this 
convention that that certainly was 
enough memento and remembrance for 
this wonderful convention. However, 
your generosity again has exceeded it- 
self and I shall forever remember our 
happy visit to St. Louis, and this very 
lovely watch will certainly be a re- 
membrance of a visit. 


I want to, while I have the oppor- 
tunity to one or two of the local 
committees, | want to say publicly, 
express our thanks and appreciation 
for a marvelous time. I know the 
trials and tribulations of a local com- 
mittee, having had part of that task 
myself within the last ten years in 
our own Congress, and to them, and I 
think I have the hearty support of the 
delegates in attendance, the local com- 


mittees here in St. Louis have exceeded 
themselves this year and put on a 
wonderful convention for the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Just in closing, Bill Schnitzler, whom 
I have something in common with be- 
cause we both have secretaryships, 
asked me about two minutes ago. He 
said, ‘‘I don’t want to be nosey or curi- 
ous, but what is your trade?’’ I told 
him what my trade was, but unfortu- 
nately I can’t convey to you over this 
public address system the remarks 
made to me. You can ask him what he 
thought about my trade some day. 


Thanks very much 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank 
very much, Brother Cushing. I 
to ask these Fraternal 
Great Britain and Canada to convey 
back to the British TUC and the Ca- 
nadian Trades and Labor Congress the 
warm fraternal greetings of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

The Chair now recognizes 
Milne, of the Committee on 
ganizations, 


indeed. 


you 
want 
Delegates from 


Brother 
State Or. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


DELEGATE MILNE: Vice-president 
Winter is on another duty for this con- 
vention this morning and he asked fme 
to take over. I would in turn ask 
George Googe to make the report for 
the Committee on State Organizations. 


Committee Secretary Googe submit- 


ted the following report: 


Your Committee on State Organiza- 
tions had no resolutions referred by 
the Convention. The Committee ais- 
cussed numerous problems which con- 
front the State Federations of Labor 
and submit the following recommenda- 
tions, 


First, the Committee wishes to com- 
mend and thank those International 
Unions who have amended their Con- 
stitutions and By-Laws during the past 
years so as to make affiliation of their 
local unions with the State Federations 
compulsory. We strongly recommend 
to all of the other Internation] Un- 
ions that they take steps in the forth- 
coming year to do likewise, or at the 
very least to communicate with their 
local unions strongly urging them to 
affiliate, 


Your Committee also recommends to 
the State Federations that they in turn 
cooperate with the International Un- 
ions by having one of the State Feder- 
ation officers during the next year ap- 
pear before all unaffiliated locals in 
their respective states, urging them to 
join with the State Federations. 


Just as the AFL was formed by the 
various National and International Un- 
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ions to consider and take concerted ac- 
tion with regard to broad union and 
public matters which demand the united 
attention of all labor, the State Feder- 
ations were formed by The American 
Federation of Labor and the local un- 
ions in the states to work in a con- 
certed manner for the betterment of 
the working people in their respective 
areas. Among those matters of broad 
public importance which demand the 
full united attention of all labor in 
each state, the most important is legis- 
lation. 

Legislation has assumed even greater 
importance because of the recent drive 
by big business and organized wealth 
to balkanize the great labor and social 
welfare laws passed in the last 20 
years. This attempt to decimate the 
effectiveness of these national laws by 
dividing them into 48 weak and contra- 
dictory state statutes represents a seri- 
ous threat to the welfare of our mem- 
bers. 

Labor can 
strength in 


only speak with its full 
demanding effective state 
legislation when all the local unions 
in each state are organically united 
and participating in the decisions and 
actions of the State Federations, 


So long as our nation is threatened 
with external aggression the size and 
influence of the Federal Government 
as it affects the lives of all our citizens 
must remain large. As the size of the 
Defense budget increases the question 
of-how fairly the tax burden is shared 
becomes increasingly important, The 
manner in which defense production 
is apportioned has a decisive effect on 
the growth or curtailment of competi- 
tive business. The manner in which 
our laws affecting both our nation’s 
farmers and industrial working force 
has a crucial effect upon the prosperity 
and security of our citizens generally. 


Good legislation is enacted 
of the wisdom of good legislators, 
on the wisdom of the 
the quality of the legislators elected. 
That is further reason why _ the 
strengthening of our State Federations 
at this time is of utmost importance 
because legislators are not elected from 
Washington. They are elected from 
the respective states. Since Labor’s 
League for Political Education in each 
state is sponsored under the auspices 
of the State Federation, the strength of 
our political activity depends upon the 
degree of representation existing in 
the State Federations. 


because 
Up- 
voters depends 


The outcome of the crucial 1954 Con- 
gressional elections will have a deter- 
mining effect upon the course of both 
State and National legislation, There 
is every indication that anti-labor 
forces are waiting until after the 1954 
election to carry out their full objec- 
tives. If 1954 should in any way re- 
semble the serious election loss of 1946, 
we could again expect a wave of State 
anti-labor laws as well as further crip- 
pling of our national program. Even 


though the States generally withstood 
anti-labor legislation during this last 
year, it is still prophetic that open shop 
laws were introduced in 11 states. For- 
tunately, all were killed except in one 
state, Alabama. In addition trade un- 
ionists in Oregon saw the passage of 
a law seriously restricting the right to 
strike and to picket. 


Of course, while recognizing the 
great need for successful State L.L.P.E. 
organizations, the State Federations 
should take care, in supporting political 
endorsements reached by majority deci- 
sion, that there should still be room 
and respect for minority individual 
opinions within our ranks. Your Com- 
mittee wishes to commend the State 
Federations for the enviable reputation 
which their State Leagues have gained 
by making their political endorsements 
after full consideration of all candi- 
dates, 


It is your committee’s hope and rec- 
ommendation that the International 
Unions, the State Federations of Labor 
and the local unions jointly exert every 
effort to strengthen our State Federa- 
tions and L.L.P.E organizations in or- 
der to provide full and effective pro- 
tection for our members in the year of 
1954, 


Committee Secretary Googe moved 
the adoption of the Committee’s Report. 

The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY GOOGE: 
Mr. Chairman, this concludes the report 
of the Committee on State Organiza- 
tions, which is signed by the full com- 
mittee: 

Herman Winter, Chairman 
George L. Googe, Secretary 
Phil Hannah 

Fred Scafidi 

W. S. Gross 

Thomas A, Murray 

Phil E. Zeigler 

Gust Anderson 

I. C. Welsted 

Miles Murphy 

J. Scott Milne 

Paul C. Sparks 

EK, W. Butler 

R, A. Olson 

Howard Coughlin 

W. E. Reed 

John J. Hurst 

L. W. Radabaugh 

William Finegan 

Charles Halleran 


Committee on State Organizations 


PRESIDENT MEANY: That com- 
pletes the work of the committee and 
it is discharged with the thanks of the 
convention, 


The Chair now recognizes the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Building 
Trades, Brother Richard Gray. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
BUILDING TRADES 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GRAY: 
Mr. Chairman, your Committee on 
Building Trades has concluded its busi- 
ness and is now ready to report. Sec- 
retary Lyons will read the report of 
the committee. 


Committee Secretary Lyons submit- 
ted the following report: 


HOUSING 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 179-180, 212-219) 


In order to meet fully the housing 
requirements of our growing popula- 
tion and to replace slum and other sub- 
standard dwellings with livable sound- 
ly constructed and well-planned houses, 
there is an urgent need for expansion 
of residential construction. Yet we find 
that the rate of home building is slow- 
ing down, largely due to the failure of 
Congress and the administrative agen- 
cies to afford positive encouragement 
for construction of adequate homes for 
low and middle income families within 
their means, 


Indeed, as the Executive Council re- 
ports, no affirmative measures have 
been adopted to encourage housing 
construction in the areas of most ur- 
gent need, On the contrary, respond- 
ing to the pressures of the real estate, 
landlord and banking interests, a re- 
actionary majority in Congress has not 
only cut the construction of low-rent 
housing to only 20,000 units, but also 
secured action to terminate the low- 
rent public housing program for low- 
income families. Federal rent controls 
were likewise killed except in a hand- 
ful of defense areas. In addition, the 
Administration has raised interest 
rates for government-guaranteed mort- 
gages thus increasing the already high 
costs of home ownership. All this adds 
up to less housing for low and moderate 
income families, while millions of ten- 
ants have been deprived of all protec- 
tion against demands of landlords for 
unwarranted rent increases, 


In the face of the most difficult odds, 
the Housing Committee of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, under the able 
and effective leadership of Vice-Presi- 
dent Bates, has done everything possi- 
ble to stem this tide of reaction against 
urgently-needed housing programs. As 
the Executive Council emphasizes in its 
report, the Housing Commitee must 
have fullest cooperation and support of 
each of our local affiliates if we are to 
overcome the current full-fledged at- 
tack against the low-rent housing pro- 
gram and secure adoption of forward- 
looking policies and programs to meet 
current housing needs. 


We agree with the Executive Coun- 
cil that while we must work for rein- 
statement of federal aid for low-rent 
public housing and defend other worth- 
while housing programs against the all 
out attacks of the enemies of housing 
progress, we must also recognize that 
we have a positive responsibility to 
develop new programs to meet new 
conditions and new needs. Our Hous- 
ing Committee has estimated that the 
nation will need 12.5 million new hous- 
ing units during the next six years, or 
more than 2 million units a year. We 
recommend that the Housing Commit- 
tee give further intensive study to the 
national housing requirements and 
formulate a housing program which 
will assure the needed level of con- 
struction and make possible good hous- 
ing in well-planned communities for 
all families. 


With these comments and recom- 
mendations, your Committee asks for 
adoption of this portion of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report. 


Committee Secretary 
the adoption of the 


Lyons moved 
committee’s report. 


_The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 


CONDEMNING GOVERNMENT 

COMPETITION IN PRIVATE 

CONSTRUCTION WORK IN 
ALASKA 


Resolution No, 64—By Delegate Rob- 
ert E. McFarland, Central Labor Coun- 
cil, Anchorage, AlasKa., 


(Page 419. First Day’s Proceedings) 


This Resolution introduced by Dele- 
gate Robert E, McFarland, Central La- 
bor Council, Anchorage, Alaskh, points 


out that components of the Depart- 
ment of Defense have accomplished by 
troop labor and Civil Service Em- 
ployees large and important construc- 
tion projects such as complete bases, 
hangars, radar installations, access to 
highway roads, warehouses and other 
buildings, thereby invading the legiti- 
mate field of private enterprise. The 
Resolution condemns such practices by 
Federal Agencies in Alaska, 


Your Committee wholeheartedly rec- 
ommends adoption of this Resolution 
and would point out that the conven- 
tion also go on record as condemning 
such practices by Federal Agencies not 
only in Alaska but throughout the con- 
tinental United States. 


Committee Secretary 
the adoption of the 
port, 


moved 
Committee’s re- 


Lyons 


The motion was seconded and 
ried unanimously. 


car- 
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HOUSING 


Resolution No, 97—By Delegate Geo. 
W. Hall, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor; No. 98—By Delegate C. J. Hag- 
gerty, California State Federation of 
Labor; No, 99—By the Delegation of 
the American Federation of Teachers, 
No. 111—By Delegation of American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers: No, 128 

By Delegation of International Chem- 
ical Workers Union. 


(Page 433, First Day’s Proceedings) 


All five of these resolutions call for 
a fresh and intensified effort by the 
American Federation of Labor to se- 
cure the realization of an effective pro- 
gram for better housing that would 
meet the housing need throughout the 
nation. These resolutions are similar 
in purpose and will serve to reinforce 
recommendations made to this Conven- 
tion by the Executive Council with re- 
spect to housing. 


There has been a serious setback in 
the country’s progress toward provid- 
ing needed housing within the finan- 
cial reach of families of moderate 
means and in the redevelopment of our 
cities and towns with the participation 
of local, state and federal agencies. 
The housing program of the Federal 
Government has fallen far behind. The 
attainment of the housing goals sup- 
ported by the American Federation of 
Labor and embodied by Congress in 
the Housing Act of 1949 has moved 
farther out of reach. 


Ground has been lost in moving to- 
ward our housing goals because of the 
persistent and powerful pressures on 
the part of seifish interests in real es- 
tate, home building and home financing. 
In recent years, our efforts to carry 
out the program previously outlined 
and approved by Congress have been 
lurgely defensive. We believe that la- 
bor should take a fresh look at the 
national housing requirements, take 
full account of the new needs and 
changing conditions and come forward 
with new proposals that would meet 
with widespread support, not only 
within the labor movement but also 
throughout the communities of the na- 
tion. We feel confident that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, with the 
leadership of its Housing Committee 
under Chairman Bates, can successfully 
secure Congressional consideration and 
proad support of the objectives out- 
lined in these 1escelutions. We there- 
tore urge increased activity by the 
A. F. of L. in the housing field in the 
coming year and call for practical sup- 
pert of these efforts by all of our affili- 
ates, 


With these 
mendations, 
mends the 
tions. 


comments and 
your Committee 
adoption of these 


recom- 
recom- 
resolu- 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Lyons, this section of the committee’s 
report was unanimously adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY LYONS: 
That completes the work of your Com- 
mittee on Building Trades, Mr. Chair- 
man, and it is signed by the following 
delegates: 

Richard J. Gray, Chairman 

Wm. J. McSorley 

Joseph V. Moreschi 

Edward A. Smith 

Victor A. Swanson 

Martin P. Durkin 

John J. Murphy 

Pete Yablonski 

Frank C. Riley 

Homer J. Meyers 

Walter A. Redmond 

John J. Conway 

James L. McDevitt 

M. A. Hutcheson 

Costanzo Pagnano 

A. H. Cronin 

Paul A. Givens 

Cc, W.. Sickles 

Joseph Rourke 

John H. Lyons, Secretary 
Committee on Building Trades 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GRAY: I 
move the adoption of the report of the 
Committee as a whole. 


The motion was seconded and 
unanimously carried and the committee 
was discharged with the thanks of the 
convention, 


SPECIAL ORDER OF BUSINESS— 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


DELEGATE MILNE: I move that we 
set aside tomorrow morning at 11:00 
o'clock as a special order of business 
for the election of officers. 


» * The motion was seconded and 
unanimously carried. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes Chairman McFetridge of the 
Committee on Adjustments. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN McekkT- 
RIDGE: The Committee on Adjustment 
is ready to report and Secretary Wright 
will now read the report. 


Committee Secretary Wright sub- 


mitted the following report: 


RAILROAD PIPE FITTERS— 
PLUMBERS 


Resolution No, 85—By Delegates Mar- 
tin P, Durkin, Peter T, Schoemann, Id- 
ward J. Hillock, George Meany, Leo A. 
Green, Earl E, Griffin, Robert Lynch, 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Kiting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, 


(Page 428, First Day’s Proceedings) 
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Ly agreement with the interested 
unions, the United Association of Jour- 
neymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada and the Sheet 
Metal Workers International Associa- 
tion, the Committee recommends that 
the subject matter of this resolution be 
referred to the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Committee Secretary 
report was 


On motion of 
Wright the committee’s 
unanimously adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY WRIGHT: 
Mr. Chairman, that coneludes the re- 
port of the Committee on Adjustment 
und it is signed by the full committee: 


William L. McFetridge, Chairman 
George Wright, Secretary 
Raymond H. Dalton 
Charles L. Bagley 
J. P. Wilson 
I. J. Manion 
George W. Lawson 
Harry Nacey 
Joseph J. Delaney 
Joseph O'Neill 
Toney Gallo 
Wm. P. Raoul 
Gordon Chapman 
George Grisham 
J. H. Sylvester 
A, J. Bernhardt 
John Hawk 
Phillip Koerner 
Loren Hargus 
Sal B. Hoffmann 
P. L. Siemiller 
Committee on Adjustment 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Commit- 
tee on Adjustment is discharged with 
the thanks of the convention, 


At this time I want to present to you 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters who has a short 
message for the convention on a rather 
serious problem that that organization 
is facing. The Chair recognizes Secre- 
tury-Treasurer Pat Gorman of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY- 
TREASURER GORMAN— 
MEAT CUTTERS 


DELEGATE GORMAN: Mr, Chair- 
man and delegates: It isn’t often that 
the delegation of our International 
Union imposes upon the time of this 
convention, And on this occasion, par- 
ticularly on this subject, I approach it 
with a bit of trembling, not only in my 
speech perhaps, but in my heart. I 
don’t know of a greater calamity that 
can befall an organization such as my 
own, where only in recent years the 
fine men and women in the meat pack- 
ing plants throughout the nation had 
begun to see a rainbow in that they 
thought their union was secure, and 


now to announce that a nationwide 
strike is imminent in the meat packing 
industry causes .me to shudder. That 
nationwide strike is imminent now. 


Cur contracts have expired with the 
large packers. They expired on August 
11. We have negotiated patiently. We 
have resisted with all of the force that 
was within us the will of our mem- 
bership to exercise the only force thev 
know at a time like this, and that is 
to declare a strike. 


Our International Executive Board 
has been in Chicago all of this week. 
They were waiting for something that 
might help the situation out so that our 
membership could decently accept it. 


For almost three months we have 
been working without a contract, and 
yet until now we never dreamed of a 
strike. I know that the people that 
control industry are stiffening up be- 
cause they have offered us a proposi- 
tion that no decent trade unionist could 
possibly accept. 


So yesterday, after hearing the re- 
port of our National Negotiating Com- 
mittee, our International Executive 
Board voted that a strike will be de- 
clared first against Swift and Company. 
That will involve 45,000 of our mem- 
bership, which will undoubtedly then 
quickly spread to the Armour, the Cud- 
ahy, and the Wilson plants, which in 
all will probably put 150,000 people on 
the streets. 


Why do I make this statement to the 
convention now? 


I make it only for one purpose, and 
that is to ask the moral support of the 
convention when that strike takes 
place, and it is very imminent, 


I want to make this final statement. 
There are two unions in the meat pack- 
ing industry, ours and our brothers in 
the CIO. Let it be said that we have 
followed the advice of the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
attempting to maintain peace with our 
brothers in the CIO. We meet together, 
we are making our plans together. This 
is one time that the four large packers 
of the nation have not been able to 
divide the workers. When this strike 
is declared, those people who belong to 
the ClO, as well as those members of 
our own International Union, will be 
ne side by side to preserve our 
Jnion, 


Give us your support when that time 
comes. That is the only purpose of my 
making this statement. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: In the 
situation facing the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters, I am sure that every 
possible support will be given by the 
affiliated organizations of the A. F. of 
L., and the general membership of the 
A, F. of L., the type of support that 
will be completely within the tradi- 
tions of this labor movement of help- 
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ing one another. I want to thank 
Brother Gorman for bringing this mat- 
ter to the attention of this convention, 
and it is my feeling that as time goes 
on, more and more as our Interna- 
tionals become involved in these deci- 
sions that we should know about it as 
a national organization and do every- 
thing in our power to help. 


At this time I want to present one 
of our own to you who will speak to 
you about the very, very practical side 
of our activity. The objectives of the 
trade union movement have consistent- 
ly remained those that were established 
at the founding of this organization. 
However, the methods of carrying out 
those objectives have changed from 
time to time, they have changed with 
the demands of the times. Back in the 
early days our biggest job, in order to 
carry out our objective, was to organ- 
ize and get recognition. Then we had 
to try to marshal the consuming power 
of the workers by making them union 
label conscious. All of these things, 
these methods of operation and these 
activities, were directed towards the 
objectives of securing a better share of 
the things that we produce, the things 
that make our country wealthy, get- 
ting a bigger share of the products for 
the workers. 


That is still our objective. However, 
in recent years it has become crystal 
clear that in order to carry out that 
objective, in order that we might not 
be hampered by obstructive legislation 
and anti-labor laws we must be active 
in the field of politics. 


This is the practical side of our op- 
eration. This is the side of our opera- 
tion which is today as_ important 
as the marshaling of our economic 
strength and using our ingenuity and 
skill in collective bargaining. 


This is the political side, so I pre- 
sent to you for a report, the Executive 
Director of Labor’s League for Politi- 
cal Education, Brother Jim McDevitt. 


MR. JAMES L. McDEVITT 


(Director, Labor’s League for 
Political Education) 


Chairman Meany, Secretary Schnitz- 
ler, officers and members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: I appreciate 
very much this opportunity you have 
afforded me to report briefly on the 
activities of your Labor’s League for 
Political Education during the past 
year. 


From the tenor of the resolutions 
and the speeches which have been pre- 
sented at this convention thus far, it 
is certainly obvious that you, the lead- 
ers of this great Federation, are very 
much aware that we cannot remain 
aloof from political participation. Po- 
litical education is a responsibility of 


our trade union officers just as much 
as contract negotiation with our em- 
ployers. 

Our experiences since 1947, when the 
League was first authorized by the 
AFL Convention of that year, have 
demonstrated that we can protect our- 
selves politically. These experiences 
have also demonstrated conclusively 
that this is a continuing struggle year 
in and year out. Just as in organizing, 
we can’t get in, win an election and 
then get out. To hold our gains we 
have to stay on the job all of the time. 

The election of November 4, 1952 has 
occurred since the Convention last met. 
Let us refresh our memories concern- 
ing the results of that election. When 
this Convention convened last year the 
League was already active at all levels 
in supporting Congressional candidates 
with records of friendship for the 
workingman. However, not for 28 
years, since the election of 1924, had 
the American Federation of Labor 
taken sides in a Presidential contest. 
But, by action of last year’s Conven- 
tion, we returned to the tradition of 
Gompers—we studied the party plat- 
forms and the records of the two can- 
didates. Then you Convention dele- 
gates voted your unanimous endorse- 
ment. After looking over the accomp- 
lishments and the shortcomings of this 
first new Administration in 20 years 
after hearing first hand the record of 
broken agreements experienced by our 
own brother Martin Durkin as Secre- 
tary of Labor—and after hearing the 
brilliant words contained in that great 
television report to the nation broad- 
cast from Chicago last week, I am of 
this opinion: Even though our man 
lost the presidential election, the AFL 
did the proper thing. The AFL can be 
proud of its action. 


What we saw so clearly then, others 
are now beginning to see by hindsight. 
If nothing else the people are begin- 
ning to realize that all the great prob- 
lems of this world will not disappear 
by merely applying a little “‘business 
efficiency.” They are also beginning 
to realize that when they “voted for a 
change” that it was more than just a 
change in faces. They are beginning 
to see that there were some powerful 
forces behind the President who are 
now bound and determined to tear 
down the legislative structure which 
we so slowly and painfully erected in 
the last twenty years for the protec- 
tion and prosperity of the ordinary 
people of this country. These people 
are learning the hard way that it is 
just as important to have a friend in 
the White House as it is to have a 
friendly majority in Congress. 


I would like to make just one other 
observation on the presidential con- 
test. We conducted a survey of pre- 
cinect returns from the major cities in 
all parts of the country after the elec- 
tion, and were agreeably surprised to 
find that, contrary to the newspaper 
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columnists our members were respon- 
sive to our political education program. 
In city after city the story was the 
same. The precincts with the most 
union members as residents produced 
the heaviest vote for Adlai Stevenson 
and for LLPE-endorsed Congressional 
candidates. 


I might add that the professional 
politicians know this, too, from their 
own surveys. I am convinced that as 
a consequence we will be treated much 
better by this Administration than if 
we had sat impotently and meekly on 
the sidelines. I am sure that Martin 
Durkin would never have been appoint- 
ed a cabinet member if the Republican 
high strategists had not been con- 
vinced that it would be wise to placate 
labor by some demonstration of con- 
cern for our welfare. Wasn't it the 
late Mayor LaGuardia who said: “Poli- 
ticians appease their enemies with the 
favors they owe their friends.” But as 
Marty Durkin has made amply clear 
to the world, they cannot woo us to 
sleep with empty promises. We are 
still awaiting a clear indication of 
their sincerity. 


Probably the best demonstration that 
our non-partisan policy is taking hold 
was the way the Congressional elec- 
tions failed to follow the Eisenhower 
popular sweep last year. We can’t be 
considered responsible for what hap- 
pens in agricultural and silk stocking 
districts, and we know that our 10 
miilion members represent a minority 
of the 97 million voters in this country. 
However, we do know that our mem- 
bership can cast the decisive balance 
of power votes in many working class 
and marginal districts. We have pub- 
lished the records of the candidates. 
Our local and State Leagues have built 
up an enviable reputation for endors- 
ing the best candidates on the basis 
of their actual records, not their party 
labels. The record of our member- 
ship in becoming qualified to vote 
and then voting on election day is 
vastly improved over the _ condition 
which prevailed back in 1946 before 
we started our Leagues. AS a conse- 
quence we can be proud of the way 
Congressional friends of labor held 
their own in the last election. Eisen- 
hower’s majority of 6,600,000 was the 
largest since the Roosevelt sweep in 
1936. But the effect on Congress in the 
two elections was quite different. Even 
though Eisenhower got the most votes 
in 297 of the nation’s 435 Congressional 
Districts, only 221 Republican Con- 
gressmen were elected compared to 214 
Democrats, only three more than the 
number needed to control the House. 
Actually the Democratic Congressmen 
polled about 200,000 more votes than 
did their Republican opponents 
throughout the country. By contrast 
Roosevelt’s sweep in 1936 brought in 
so many Democrats on his coattails 
that only 17 Republicans survived in 
the Senate and only 89 in the House. 


Obviously, party majorities do not 
tell the story so far as labor is con- 
cerned. We are always confronted 
with an unsympathetic coalition com- 
posed of members of both parties. How- 
ever, judging by the attitude of the 
Congressmen elected toward labor, it 
seems obvious that our members did 
a good job of voting for the candidates 
on the basis of their records rather 
than their party Yabels. We can take 
consolation in the fact that we had a 
net loss of less than 20 seats in the 
House. Contrasted to 1947 when we 
had only 83 friends in the House vote 
against Taft-Hartley, we now can 
count on more than 169 friends even 
after the 1952 election. In the Senate 
we did even better. A total of 38 
friends of labor were in the Senate 
after the 1950 election and that is ex- 
actly the number whom we count as 
friends after this last election. We 
broke even, which was good under the 
circumstances. We can take pride in 
the contribution which our members 
made in defeating some of the Senate’s 
worst reactionaries and in electing 
several new champions of the working 
people such as Missouri’s own Senator 
Stuart Symington; Senator Mike Mans- 
field of Montana; Henry Jackson of 
Washington; John F. Kennedy of Mas- 
sachusetts; Albert Gore of Tennessee, 
and Senator Frederick Payne, Republi- 
can of Maine. Our members did their 
share in re-electing such stalwarts of 
labor as Senator William Langer, Re- 
publican of North Dakota; Harley M. 
Kilgore of West Virginia and Dennis 
Chavez of New Mexico. We suffered 
a few grievous losses too, but on bal- 
ance Wwe broke even. For that we can 
be grateful and also assured that our 
political education program is obtain- 
ing results. 


After all we cannot expect the candi- 


dates we support to win every time. 
So long as they champion our interests 
in such matters as fair labor laws, se- 
curity for the aged and public housing, 
they will not only be cut off from cam- 
paign contributions from the special 
interest lobbies, but they know that 
thousands upon thousands of dollars 
will be brought into their districts to 
back reactionary candidates against 
them. To hold our own against a po- 
litical tide running against us in 1952 
was a real victory. After all we are 
not in this political picture just for the 
sake of winning elections or for the 
sake of one party or the other. We 
are in politics for a very simple rea- 
son—to ‘protect our members legis- 
latively. The things that labor has 
fought for have always been a little 
in advance of conservative public 
opinion. All the things we fought for 
in years past from public schools, to 
voting rights for women, to social se- 
curity, all of them were denounced 
and ridiculed as extravagant, socialistic 
or worse. The politicians who fought 
for our program were equaily de- 
nounced. But, by constant public edu- 
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cation, by constant lobbying, and by 
constant pressure at the polls by our 
union members, our program has be- 
come enacted piece at a time, slowly 
but surely. Even politicians formerly 
hostile to labor’s aims had to give in 
to public pressure and vote for social 
welfare legislation or risk their politi- 
eal future. As I have heard President 
Meany say, the politicians did not sit 
off in a room some place and decide to 
pass the social and labor laws now pro- 
tecting our members. These laws 
came from the trade union members 


themselves, because of the voting pres- 
were able to bring upon the 


sure they 
politicians. 

We have a great legislative heritage 
to guard and protect. A half century 
ago an injured workman received no 
Workman’s Compensation, the eight 
hour day and the five day week were 
still dreams, the man was lucky who 
made two dollars a day, old people got 
the county home instead of social se- 
curity, civil servants had the “gag 
rule” and unions were crushed as 
criminal conspiracies by political 
judges. We could easily go back to 
that. None of the benefits which we 
take too much for granted today are 
guaranteed in the Constitution, nor are 
they natural rights. They were all 
painfully and slowly obtained through 
laws which were put on the statute 
books by political officeholders who 
had to get a majority of the votes from 
Mr. and Mrs. American in their own 
respective election districts. Unless we 
and other citizen groups stay on the 
job, there is nothing to prevent selfish 
interests from reversing the process 
by getting their stooges in power and 
repealing all the gains we have made 
over the years. 

In our American Federation of Labor 
we have a program to prevent this 
from happening. When Labor’s League 
for Political KMducation first opened 
its doors back in 1948 most of us were 
pretty green amateurs about politics. 
But the victory of 1948 gave us confi- 
dence, and in our local and_ state 
Leagues throughout the country we 
are developing better techniques each 
year. This job cannot be done from 
Washington. It can only be done out 
where the votes are cast. In every 
community in thi country we have 
Local Leagues organized by our Cen- 
tral Labor Unions. They are doing a 
better job every year in getting all 
AFL unionists and their families regis- 
tered and out to the polls on election 
day armed with the voting records or 
backgrounds of the Candidates. 


At the national level here are the 
things which we are doing to assist 
and coordinate the activities of our 
state and local Leagues. 

First, is our national campaign for 
voluntary contributions. The League’s 
Administrative Committee at its Janu- 
ary meeting made two important de- 
cisions with regard to the national 


campaign for voluntary contributions. 
This is the first time that the League 
has conducted a drive for voluntary 
contributions in a non-election year. 
The reason is simply this. Seventeen 
out of 35 Senate elections next year 
will take place in one party states. We 
must have enough money to save our 
friends in the primary elections or it 
will be too late. Money next Septem- 
ber won't help a candidate in an April 
primary. We have found from past 
experience that when we conduct a 
fund raising campaign in the election 
year alone, the money usually isn't 
forthcoming until after the primaries. 

In addition, the Administrative Com- 
mittee decided that one half of all 
dollars collected shall be sent back 
automatically to the respective State 
Leagues where the dollars were con- 
tributed. The other half will be kept 
in a national reserve fund to be thrown 
into those elections next year where 
our chances are best and the need is 
greatest The important thing for our 
members to know is that their dollars 
are used exclusively for direct assist- 
ance to LLP endorsed candidates. The 
AFL per capita pays for the regular 
vear-round educational and salary ex- 
penses of the League. You may rest 
assured that every voluntarily contri- 
buted dollar is carefully conserved for 
direct campaign contributions. IEvery 
dollar collected is reported monthly, by 
local union number, to the respective 
State Leagues and to the respective 
International Unions. There is no 
mystery about where the money comes 
from or where it is sent. The law re- 
quires us to keep accurate accounts, 
and we go the law one better in keep- 
ing our books on top of the table. 

Right now there are sixty-five In- 
ternational Unions representing 19,000 
local AFL unions participating directly 
in our fund-raising campaign. In ad- 
dition there are the railway unions 
which prefer to work through their 
own League and five Internationals 
which have traditionally conducted 
their fund raising campaigns on their 
own. In short most of the AFL affili- 
ates are fully behind our efforts to 
get enough money in 1953 to be of real 
help to our friends in the primary elec- 
tions next spring. For that splendid 
cooperation I want to express my sin- 
cere appreciation, 

The second important decision of the 
Administrative Committee was to do 
something about the women’s vote. 
Surveys conducted after the last elec- 
tion all seemed to arrive at the con- 
clusion that women voted more heavily 
for “a change” than did the men. 
Whether that is true or not, we still 
have felt for some time that we should 
do a better job of making our political 
program a family affair rather than 
just for our members alone. For that 
reason the Administrative Committee 
has authorized a full-time Women's 
Director. Her job will not be primarily 
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women AFL members who 
are already a part of our LLPE pro- 
gram. Her job will be to bring into 
our program more of the wives who 
are not working for wages somewhere 
but are home bringing up their child- 
ren. No one has a bigger stake in 
who gets elected than the wife who 
has to shop for groceries, worry about 
good schools for her children and 
wonder whether her husband is going 
to get a pay envelope the following 
week. This Women's Program will 
commence within the next few weeks. 

The third important decision of the 
Administrative Committee was to pro- 
vide more direct assistance in the field. 
We have operated with a very small 
staff in Washington since 1948. We 
have worked hard to cover the country 
and get into every state as often as 
possible. This year already members 
of the staff and I have managed to 
get into more than thirty of the forty- 
eight states. Sut of course we can’t 
get in more than once or twice a year 
as a rule. In order to follow up and 
provide continuing assistance in the 
field the Constitution of the League 
has always called for Area Directors 
paid by and under the direction of the 
National League. The decision was 
made this year to carry out the provi- 
sion of the Constitution and assign 
four area directors. Commencement of 
this program also will start within the 
next few weeks. 

I would also like to call to your at- 
tention our most recent activities in 
providing political education informa- 
tion to our membership. In line with 
the wait-and-see policy of the AFL 
toward the new Administration in the 
first few months of this year, the 
League refrained from any extra ac- 
tivities. We have always relied pri- 
marily upon the AFL News Reporter, 
the Frank Edwards radio newscasts, 
and the labor press generally to tell 
the political story. They have done a 
magnificent job of giving a step by 
step account of the new Administra- 
tion’s policies as they were unfolded. 
At the League we continued our usual 
research activities and prepared ma- 
terial on request. Two new leaflets 
were printed and issued free by the 
hundreds of thousands. These leaf- 
lets CONTRIBUTE ... REGISTER 
VOTE and THE ROLE OF THE 


directed at 


AFL 
IN POLITICS are available here at the 


convention and you may order them 
in quantity at our booth in the lobby 
for delivery to your home addresses. 
In addition President Meany’s article 
in this month’s Federationist entitled 
POLITICAL EDUCATION IS AN AFL 
TRADITION is being set up now in 
leaflet form. 


After Congress adjourned, we de- 
cided we had waited long enough and 
seen too much. In our monthly LLPE 
REPORTS to the International Union 
publications, I tried to spell out the 
truthful record of this session. In ad- 


dition we inaugurated a new publica- 
tion to go directly to every one of the 
19,000 loeal unions currently collecting 
LLPE membership contributions from 
their members. We are calling these 
POLITICAL MEMOS. They will be sent 
out whenever an important issue pre- 
sents itself.‘ The second one has been 
distributed here at the Convention. It 
tells the story of Taft-Hartley and the 
19 broken agreements. We hope that 
local unions will use this as back- 
ground material for speeches or in 
their own mimeographed flyers for 
their membership. 

It looks right now as though there 
will be plenty of issues upon which 
our members are going to demand a 
lot more light. Some people have called 
this a “do-nothing” Congress. Others 
have called it “rule by postponement.” 
| believe Adlai Stevenson's description 
the other night was “When in doubt, 
appoint a commission.” He may be 
right because right now in Washing- 
ton there are fifteen separate commis- 
sions appointed by the Administration 
to make recommendations for legisla- 
tion. You have heard from. other 
speakers just how badly stacked some 
of these commissions are. I would not 
encourage too much hope about the 
kind of recommendations which will 
be forthcoming. 

But actually, if you look at the rec- 
ords, this Congress and the President 
did not postpone everything. They took 
action on many important matters. 
They paid off a lot of the present Ad- 
ministration’s campaign obligations 
this past session. Let's look at some 
of them, 

The Administration was elected with 
strong support from the oil specula- 
tors after Eisenhower promised to take 
the ownership of tidelands oil away 
from the 48 states and give it to the 
three coastal oil states. Congress voted 
to carry out this promise, and on May 
22 HKisenhower signed the bill giving 
away oil rights that might have pro- 
vided 50 billions in revenue over the 
years for the school children of all the 
states. 

If the President was definite about 
one thing in particular during last 
year’s campaign, it was his “hard dol- 
lar” policy. Without so much as a 
by-your-leave from Congress the Wall 
Street bankers who moved in with Bi- 
senhower acted quickly to carry out 
this promise. They immediately raised 
the interest rates on government bonds 
to their highest point since Hoover left 
office. Naturally that raised interest 
rates on every private long term loan 
sought by business, farmers and home 
owners. It froze the investment mar- 
ket up tight enough to cause many big 
and small businesses to put off expan- 
sion and new activities. Then through 
the arbitrary action of the Federal 
Reserve Board they shrank up the 
amount of credit the banks could lend 
to meet normal business moving. Their 
purpose leaked out in some of the 
financial papers. According to these 
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papers they wanted to dampen the 
boom. They want a little slack so the 
big boys can squeeze the inefficient 
farmers and businesses out and so that 
they can have a certain amount of la- 
bor discipline. Labor discipline means 
3 to 5 million unemployed. They don't 
want a big depression, just a little one. 
They seem to think there is something 
immoral about everybody working and 
a lot of new businesses flourishing. 
They say they want a controlled de- 
cline. What is the matter with a con- 
trolled boom? Three months after the 
new Administration took office, home 
construction dipped and is still going 
down for the first time nce World 
War II. A half million cars are stacked 
up in warehouses. The farm equip- 
ment industry s almost completely 
shut down because the farmer can't 
buy or has not faith in the future. 
Gentlemen, I don’t care how you look 
at it, when you cut down business 
credit you cut down business activity. 
When you cut down business, you cut 
down jobs, and that hits our members 
where it hurts. These is only one way 
to look at it. A hard dollar means 
making dollars hard to get, and that 
means hard times, 


You will hear a lot in this Conven- 
tion about housing so I only mention 
it in passing. But I[ remember the 
President saying in Pittsburgh last 
October that “We must have better 
housing for those Americans who are 
now forced to live in slums and sub- 
standard dwellings and blighted neigh- 
borhoods.” Yet on April 380th of this 
year he signed a bill ending rent con- 
trol. On July 28 Congress passed a bill 
killing all future public housirg and 
cutting out all but 20,000 of those 
previously contracted for. Eisenhower 
called this a “completely acceptable 
compromise.” 


You don’t have to be told that en- 
forcement of the wage-hour laws is a 
big question mark with Brother Dur- 
kin out of the Department of Labor. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act requires 
overtime pay over 40 hours and a 75 
cent minimum wage. The Walsh-Healy 
Act provides minimum wages to cut 
out sweat shop competition on goods 
manufactured for the government, ‘The 
Bacon-Davis Act sets the rates whien 
contractors bidding on government 
contracts must pay. How these Acts 
will be enforced depends upon who gets 
the job as Secretary of Labor. We can 
only hope that he is not a man who 
sets a rate of $1.25 cents an hour for 
the plasterers or the carpenters race 
on government bids. I don’t need to 
tell you that would automatically cut 
out all union contractors from bidding, 
and one-third of the general construc- 
tion work being done today is on guyv- 
ernment contracts. But, Congress this 
last session has helped the situation 
along in its own way even without 
waiting to see if an unsympathetic Sec- 
retary is appointed. They managed to 
cut out almost a fourth of the budget 
to pay for investigators to enforce the 


laws. But then that is what the Ad- 
ministration’s big business backers 
wanted, and they are demanding their 
payoff. 

Without going into all the details it 
looks to me like this Congress has done 
quite a bit. If this is just a sample, 
God help us next session, 

However, postponement 
der on some of the most troublesome 
issues. I am not going to repeat the 
most obvious examples of Taft-Hartley 
revision and extension of Social Se- 
curity. Eisenhower promised both and 
other speakers here at this convention 
can give you a better idea what the 
odds are on passing either. 


was in or- 


Eisenhower let the question of for- 
eign trade slide over until next year 
That one is complicated and shonld 
cause quite an explosion next session. 
Eisenhower's speech writers talk about 
trade-not-aid, but high tariff is a Re- 
publican tradition. 

There is just one last postponement 
which seems to me worth mentioning. 
Kisenhower during the campaign re- 
peatedly said we should not go further 
into debt and that we should cut taxes. 
Yet on July 30, Eisenhower came out 
officially and admitted that he had 
wound up the fiscal year with the big- 
gest deficit since World War II—9.4 bil- 
lions in the red. He asked Congress to 
raise the debt limit another 15 billion 
above the 275 billion limit clamped on 
Truman but Congress said “no.” Then 
the Russians exploded an H-Bomb, 
which makes defense cuts risky. Be- 
tween January ist and April of next 
year, 8 billion dollars in special Korea 
War taxes will expire because this 
Congress did nothing about them. So 
here is the President’s problem: He's 
running in the red now, Congress 
won’t let him borrow more, Russia 
won't let him cut defense spending, 
and the first of the year he’s going to 
lose eight billion dollars more in taxes, 
mostly of the corporate and income 
variety. The question: How will he 
balance the budget? Who will make up 
the eight billion tax loss? The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
has the answer: A sales tax of 5 per 
cent. That would cost the average 
AFL member’s family about $200 a 
year in additional taxes. Will this tax 
burden be shifted off the corporations 
and the wealthy onto OUR backs? The 
answer has to be made quickly next 
session. All the newspapers have told 
you over and over again that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey is 
right now seriously considering the 
sales tax proposal of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. Will Ei- 
senhower do right by the American 
people or will he cave in again to his 
big business political backers? 


A lot of the answers next session 
will depend upon how g0od a political 
education job we do. Our work is cut 
out for us. Our job is not just to elect 
this candidate or that candidate. But 
if we start now and keep our member- 
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ship informed 
on the events as they come up, we cana 
keep a ground swell of public opinion 
going that Eisenhower and all his mon- 
eyed backers will hesitate to buck. If 
we make our position known right on 


accurately and quickly 


up from the grass roots, there is al- 
ways the chance that we might get an 
improvement in Social Security, public 
housing might even be revived, depres- 
sion-minded bankers might be replaced 
as advisers with expansion-minded 
businessmen, and fair taxes might be 
written after all. 


But one thing I do know. We have 
everything to gain by showing a little 
political courage. And we have every- 
thing to lose if we sit on the sidelines 
mutely watching them run rough shod 
over us. Politicians have plenty of re- 
spect for people and groups that fight. 
They have contempt for the weak- 
spined. And why shouldn't they? May- 
be that is the saving factor in democ- 
racy. It won't run itself. It forces you 
to take an interest in how you are 
governed. 


So let us go home from this Conven- 
tion and get the people we represent 
in action now. You are the leaders of 
this movement or you wouldn't be here. 
If your members trust you at the bar- 
gaining table, they trust you to give 
them accurate political information 


We have a program of action rignut 
now: See that every one of your mem- 
bers is qualified to vote. See that your 
unions and your Local Leagues get the 
information on the issues out to your 
members. Don’t make them rely on 
their local daily papers. And last, get 
those dollar contributions rolling in 
Do that, and you will be doing your 
trade union duty—defeating our enc- 
mies and electing our friends in 1954. 
Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I am sure we 
all appreciate the message of Director 
MeDevitt on this very important sub- 
ject, 


The Committee on Labels, Chairman 
Leheney, is ready to report. The Com- 
mittee on Labels will now report, and 
the report will be made by the Secre- 
tary of the Committee, Brother Ed 
Weston, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON UNION LABELS 


Committee Secretary 
ed as follows: 


Weston report 


Your Committee is reporting on that 
portion of the Executive Council's re- 
port titled, “Union Label Trades De- 
partment” and Resolutions No. 100, 
101, 102 and 103, referred to this Con- 
vention and respectfully submits the 
following report: 


ra 


UNION LABEL AND SERVICE 
TRADES DEPARTMENT 


(Pages 353-356, Executive Council’s 
Report) 


The Committee recommends concur- 
rence in that portion of the Executive 
Council's report. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Weston, this section of the committee’s 
report was unanimously adopted. 


USE OF UNION LABEL ON 
PUBLICATIONS 


Resolution No. 100—By Delegates 
Robert E. Haskin, Joseph Denny, Flor- 
ence Williams, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 435 of First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends concur- 
rence in this resolution. 


Committee Secretary Weston moved 
the adoption of the Committee's report. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE HERRMANN: Mr. Chair- 
man, speaking on the resolution re- 
gxarding the issuing of statements for 
publication, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity of complimenting the Executive 
Council, particularly the President 
and Secretary of this Federation, for 
having taken definite and prompt ac- 
tion recently in stopping the issuing 
of statements, official statements by 
international officials, national union 
officials, and presidents of state fed- 
erations of labor, as well as central 
bodies. The action on soliciting these 
statements for the Labor Day editions 
was stopped immediately by action of 
the office of the American Federation 
of Labor, and as an officer of the Inter- 
national Labor Press of the A. F. of L., 
I want to express that organization's 
appreciation to the officers of the A. F. 
of L. for their prompt and definite ac- 
tion, 


The motion to adopt the committee's 
report was unanimously carried. 

The report of the 
continued, as follows: 


Committee was 


USE OF UNION LABEL ON 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


Resolution No. 101 By Delegates 
Robert E. Haskin, Joseph Denny, Flor- 
ence Williams, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 435 of First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends concur- 
rence in this resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Weston, this section of the Committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 
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SUPPORT OF ALLIED PRINTING 
TRADES LABEL 


Resolution No. 102—By Delegates 
Robert E. Haskin, Joseph Denny, Flor- 
ence Williams, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 436, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends concur- 
rence in this resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Weston, this section of the committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 


UNION LABEL AND CARD 
COUNCILS 


Resolution No. 103—By 
M. Weston, 
tion of 


(Page 436 of First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends that 
Resolution No. 103 be referred to the 
American Federation of Women’s Auxil- 
iaries of the Union Label and Service 
Trades Department for a clarifying 
statement, for circulation of the con- 
stitutional working relationship be- 
tween Women’s Auxiliaries and Union 
Label Councils 

On motion of Committee Chairman 
Weston, this section of the Committee’s 
report was unanimously adopted. 


> 


Delegate E. 
Washington State Federa- 
Labor. 


PARTICIPATION IN UNION 
INDUSTRIES SHOW 


Resolution No. 151—By Delegate 
Raymond F, Leheney, Union Label and 
Service Trades Department. 


(Page 523, Third Day’s Proceedings) 
On motion of Committee Secretary 


Weston, this section of the committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 


UNION LABEL WEEK 


Resolution No. 152—By 
Raymond F, Leheney, Union 
and Service Trades Department. 


Delegate 
Label 


(Page 523, Third Day’s Proceedings) 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Weston, this section of the committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You _ have 
heard the motion on the adoption of 
Resolution No. 152, which calls for the 
designation by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor of the week of September 
6-12, 1954 as Union Label Week. The 
motion is to adopt the recommendation 
of the committee. Is there discussion’ 
If not, all those in favor of the motion 
signify by saying aye; those opposed. 

The motion is carried and so ordered 


Committee Chairman Leheney con- 
tinued the report of the committee, as 
follows: 


Recommendations of the Committee 


As a means of creating a greater de- 
mand for union labels and_ services, 
your committee recommends to_ this 
convention that the Union Label and 
Service Trades Department institute a 
campaign of education at the job level, 
encouraging workers to demand the 
union label shop card and button on 
working apparel, material, tools, equip- 
ment and supplies wherever attainable 
and that workers be urged to accept 
the responsibility of policing the plant, 
shop or place of employment in carry- 
ing out the design of the program. 


Committee Chairman Leheney moved 
the adoption of this section. 

The motion was seconded and unan- 
imously carried. 

CHAIRMAN LEHENEY: Mr. Chair- 
man, this completes the report of the 
Committee on Labels, and it is signed 
by the committee: 

Raymond Leheney, Chairman, E. M. 
Weston, Secretary, Charles W. Hanson, 
Alvin I. Holt, Joseph Belsky, Marx 
Lewis, Madge King, Joseph Addy, John 
J. Zitello, Mario Azpeitia, Robert Les- 
ter, James A. Suffridge, frank W. An- 
derson, Horace I. Imeson, Charles Nad- 
deo, J. Howard Hicks, Julius Hochman, 
Alex McKeown, Alice Wesling, George 
W. Dean, Larkin Birmingham, Curtis 
Sims, 

Committee on Labels 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN LEHEN- 
EY: Now, delegates, before stepping 
away from the rostrum, once again I 
wish to call your attention to the first 
national labor magazine ever pub- 
lished. That is Labor Guide, and we 
ask that each and every one of you, 
because Guide is designed to promote 
labels and promote union services, to 
get a copy of Guide and look through 
it. We have advertising here, but it is 
national advertising, and vou can only 
advertise in this publication if your 
product or your service carries the un- 
ion label, the shop card or the button. 
We ask that you take this up with your 
Boards and your unions and help pro- 
mote Labor Guide, Labor Guide, Labor 
Guide the first national labor pub- 
lication. 

I thank you. 

I move concurrence in the report of 
the committee as a whole. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Is 
cussion? 

DELEGATE CORY, 
Workers: Speaking in favor of the 
committee's recommendation and also 
at the same time to express the wish of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ delegation 
that the day is not too far distant when 
the dreams and the objectives of the 


there dis- 


Boot and Shoe 
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founders and the pioneers of the Union 
Label Trades Department may become 
a much nearer reality than it is today, 
when members of organized labor will 
evince sufficient interest to more effee- 
tively demand the union label, the shop 
card and the service button without 
any excuse or equivocation. 


The situation confronting the shoe 
workers of this nation is far from a 
happy one. More and more each year 
we see industrial changes that are not 
beneficial to our organization. More 
and more is the industry coming into 
the hands of a few large corporations 
in America. The smaller independent 
manufacturers are being swallowed up, 
with the result that it is becoming 
more and more difficult to operate 
against the big corporations. 


These transactions seldom reach the 
ears and the eyes of the man on the 
street or the active trade unionist, be- 
cause the large corporations of Amer 
ica are exploiting the old trade names 
and trade brands that were on shoes 
for a great many years I might say 
shoes that for many years were syn- 
onymous with the union label of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


In addition to the large corporations 
taking over the independent shoe man- 
ufacturers, with mass production they 
are now in the retail field in a bigger 
and bigger way. We have a right to ex- 
press alarm, sisters and brothers, for 
the simple reason that the independent 
shoe manufacturer, if this growth con- 
tinues, will not have an outlet for his 
union label products. 


I would like to give the delegates 
here some information about the things 
the boot and shoe workers have to con- 
tend with, especially as it applies to 
the large manufacturer who is in con- 
trol of the retail outlets. Ten of the 
large shoe retail outlets across this na- 
tion, with approximately 2500 stores, 
all operate, own and control large fac- 
tories. 


You have all heard of the corpora- 
tion that controls the Tom McAn shoe. 
They own their own factory and 740 
stores across this nation. You won't 
find the insignia of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on any of those prod- 
ucts. 


The Endicott-Johnson Corporation, of 
Endicott City, Binghamton, Johnson 
City, Collingwood, and Oswego also 
operate 500 stores across this nation, 
known as Father & Son Stores. We 
have a better one now that should in- 
terest all organized labor— the Gen- 
eral Shoe Corporation, with his head- 
quarters in Nashville, Tennessee. They 
sell the Jarman shoe, the Hardy shoe 
and other shoes that do not bear the 
insignia of the boot and shoe workers 
And if ever there was an industrial 
tyrant, ladies and gentlemen, it is Mr. 
Jarman, with his headquarters in 


Nashville, Tennessee - a gentleman 
who appeared in this city just a short 
time ago before a group of business 
people, explaining to them how they 
could destroy the effectiveness of or- 
xanized labor. 


In addition to that 
stores. We want to mention this, Mr. 
Chairman, because these people. still 
think these products bear the label be- 
cause they did twenty years ago. The 
(eneral Shoe Corporation also manu- 
factures the Douglas shoe, and the 
Johnson-Murphy shoe. The Douglas 
shoe is not made in Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts any more, it is made in the 
state of Tennessee. There are others of 
the same ilk, but I won’t take up your 
time to tell you about it. 


The International Shoe Corporation, 
with its general office in the city of 
St. Louis, owns and controls all of the 
Florsheim Stores in this country and 
all of the Feitman-Curme Stores in this 
country. We could go on and on, 


there are other 


Mr, Chairman, it is not very often 
that a member of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union has the temerity or the 
desire to take up the time of this con- 
vention by appearing at the micro- 
phone. | have been attending these 
convention periodically since the Los 
Angeles Convention in 1927. 

The other day our General President 
told the Label Department that it is 
somewhat of a crime to see the manner 
in which union stamp factories are go- 
ing out of business. In my home town 
in the city of San Francisco there were 
eight shoe factories when I was a 
young man. There were sixteen in the 
neighborhood of Petaluma, Napa and 
Santa Rosa, and today the only shoe 
factory left using union label is one 
factory, and it is having a terrific 
struggle. 

There was a 
Oregon that operated in that city for 
fifty or sixty years and used the union 
stamp on its shoes, and it went out of 
business this year, the Bergman Shoe 
Company. 


concern in Portland, 


I want to conclude, Mr. Chairman, 
because I know you are expecting an 
important personage this morning. But 
may I conclude with just a little stanza 
from the immortal Bard of Avon, and | 
do hope it will sink in. William Shake- 
speare wrote: 
true 
as night the day 
then be false to any 


“To thine own self be 

And it must follow 

Thou canst not 
man.” 


I thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Any further 
discussion? If not, the motion is to 
adopt the report of the Committee on 
Labels as a whole. All those in favor 
signify by saying aye; those opposed, 
no. 


It is carried, and so ordered. 
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That concludes the work of the Label 


Committee, and they are discharged 
with the thanks of the convention. 
Before proceeding, I want to make 


this little comment on the work of the 
Label Trades Department and in par- 
ticular on the new monthly magazine 
of that department known as Labor 
Guide, which will be the official maga- 
zine of the Union Label and Service 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. It is this little 
magazine which you: have a pilot copy 
of, as distributed here. I feel this is a 
step in the right direction, that this 
type of information can be very «seful 
to our membership, and I recommend 
that the internatonal officers and the 
individual members give consideration 
to subscribing to this magazine. I 
think it will serve a very, very useful 
purpose. 


At this time the Chair recognizes the 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, Brother Woll. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom sub- 
mitted the following report: 


“NATIONAL EMPLOY THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
WEEK” 

(Executive Council’s Report, p. 156) 


establishment, by 


We support the 
special 


Presidential proclamation, of a 


week during which employers are 
urged to hire handicapped workers 
and we recommend that the A. F. of L. 


continue to give this program its 


wholehearted support. 


Your committee recommends ap- 
proval of this section of the Executive 
Council’s Report. 

Committee Secretary 
section of the com- 
was unanimously 


On motion of 
Soderstrom, 
mittee’s 
adopted. 


this 
report 







AID TO PHYSICALLY 

HANDICAPPED 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 155-156) 


America’s handicapped workers are 
entitled to a full measure of employ- 
ment opportunities, and our industries 
and trades should benefit from maxi- 
mum utilization of their skills. Re- 
habilitation programs in effect today 
fall far short of the requirement. Prv- 
vision must be made to close the wide 


gap between injury and vocational re- 
habilitation and to supply services and 
financial 


assistance to give our handi- 
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capped workers maximum opportunity 
to become productive and self-reliant 
members of the community. We sup- 
port the legislative proposals advanced 
by the American Federation of Labor 
to this end and ask for increased ef- 
forts to secure its enactment. 


recommends ap- 
Executive 


Your Committee 
proval of this section of the 
Council’s Report. 


Committee Secretary 
section of the com- 
was unanimously 


On motion of 
Soderstrom, this 
mittee’s report 
adopted. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time 

I would like the escort committee to 

bring the Secretary of State to the 
rostrum, 

i Secretary of State Dulles was 

escorted to the rostrum by the Escort 


Committee. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I 


take a great deal of pleasure in pre- 
senting another one of our honored 
guests. IT am sure that everybody in 
this room realizes the tremendously 


complicated and difficult task that falls 
to the Secretary of State in this period 
of international tension. 


I am also sure that all of us realize 
that the present Secretary of State 
brings to that job a tremendous wealth 


of experience, which enables him to 
cope with the delicate and difficult 
problems of that office which are so 
important in the interest of the secur- 
ity of our country and in the interest 
of world peace. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that I present to this convention, Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State 
of the United States of America. 

HONORABLE 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
Secretary of State 
President Meany, delegates and 


guests of the Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor: 








Iam happy to be with you today and 
to talk with you about our effort to 
win peace and security for the United 
States. The contribution of your or- 
ganization is vital to that effort and I 
am very much aware of what you have 


done. Had it not been done, we would 
now have less chance for peace and 
for the preservation of values even 
more precious than peace. You and 


your leaders have been in the struggle 


where it has been most intense. You 
have gained an experience and 2 wis- 
dom which indispensably supplements 


that of government. 


I would rather listen than talk—as I 
listened to President Meany a few days 
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ago, when he was good enough to come 
to see me. But since you have asked 
me to talk, I will, first of all, give you 
my estimate of some of the more criti- 
eal problems with which your govern- 
ment is actively dealing. Then I want 
to discuss the basic problem of how to 
rout the Communist menace and that 
is where the workers of America can 
play a principal role. 


Korea 


Korea was a matter of first concern. 
The armistice negotiations which had 
been going on for a year and a half 
had come to a standstill. The fighting 
was taking a steady toll of the lives 
of Americans and others under the 
United Nations Command. There was a 
growing public demand that, unless an 
honorable armistice could be soon 
achieved, the fighting should be en- 
larged. 


We achieved an armistice. The fu- 
ture, naturally, is still obscure. But at 
least the fighting is stopped, the ag- 
gression ended. Most of our men who 
were prisoners of the enemy have been 
returned—about 3,600—and we shall do 
all within our power to ensure that all 
are returned. A political conference is 
in prospect, designed to turn the ar- 
mistice into permanent peace. The Chi- 
nese Communists seem to be pursuing 
tactics of delay, but we hope that 
steadfastness on our side will bring 
the conference into existence and that 
peace will come out of it. We shall do 
all within our power to assure this. I 
am glad to say that we and our allies 
are now united in this matter. 


Indochina 


In Indochina another war 
There has been danger that resistance 
to Communist aggression might col- 
lapse with resultant jeopardy to our 
vital interests in the West Pacific. 
Many of the people of Indochina had 
been persuaded that their choice was 
between colonialism and Communism 
and such a choice never gives rise to 
much enthusiasm or much willingness 
to sacrifice and die. 


goes on. 


Now, the French, by declaration of 
July 3, have made clear their intention 
to grant full independence to the Asso- 
ciated States of Indochina as these 
States desire it. They are in the proc- 
ess of implementing that declaration, 
and there is every evidence that they 
are doing so in complete good faith. 
Thus, the character of the war be- 
comes transformed. The United States 
can, in good conscience, contribute 
substantially, in money and materiel, to 
the successful conclusion of this war. 
It has become genuinely, a “war for 
independence,” and the aggressive 
character of the Communist warfare 
now stands exposed. 


Iran 


In the Middle East it seemed that 
Iran might become the gateway for a 
Soviet Communist’ seizure of the 
world’s largest oil reserves. These 
provide livelihood for several Near East 
nations and help to sustain the air, 
sea and land defenses of the Mediter- 
ranean and Western Europe. 


But the people of Iran, who have 
learned much from being next door to 
Russian ambition, rose up in loyalty 
to the Shah to prevent the illegal re- 
tention of power by a regime which 
was becoming increasingly identified 
with the Communist Party in Iran. 
There will thus be a new opportunity 
for Iran to tackle its internal prob- 
lems and to strengthen its ties with 
the other free nations. 


Europe 


In Europe, the program for a Euro- 
pean Community had bogged down. 
That meant a continuance of the an- 
cient division between France and Ger- 
many, out of which past wars have 
often come. 


But now the plans for European 
unity are moving ahead. There have 
been ratifications of the European De- 
fense Community Treaty by both 
Houses in Germany and by one House 
in the Netherlands, and parliamentary 
proceedings elsewhere are imminent. 
A positive result is not yet assured, but 
the prospects are much brighter. 


The political victory of Chancellor 
Adenauer increases the stature and in- 
fluence of a statesman who faces inter- 
national problems, not in terms of a 
nationalist Germany, but in terms of 
the long-range welfare of a Europe 
which includes a democratic Germany. 
The results of the election involve a 
spectacular endorsement of the policies 
which the United States has pursued 
jointly with its Allies and with the 
West German Republic. 


By contrast, the people of East Ger- 
many, in the Soviet Zone, last June 
spontaneously held widespread protest 
demonstrations—the only means of free 
expression they could seize upon—to 
show the world their opposition to op- 
pression and to demand free elections, 
a decent standard of living and Ger- 
many’s reunification in freedom. East 
Germany’s working people—the very 
people who according to Communist 
propaganda were supposed to be fa- 
vored—were those who started. the 
demonstrations. 


We are seeking a 
ing to satisfy the aspirations of the 
German people for unification. The 
British, French and ourselves sent the 
Soviet Union an invitation to such a 
meeting on September 2. That invita- 
tion is still unanswered. But we still 
await hopefully a reply. 


four-power meet- 
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We have tried to alleviate in some 
measure the physical suffering of the 
East Germans through a food program 
in Berlin, and President Eisenhower is 
asking the American people to help 
out with clothing for the coming 
winter. 


New Weapons 


We are gravely preoccupied with 
the problem of new weapons. The 
forces of destruction, largely in terms 
of atom and hydrogen bombs, are be- 
ing developed on a scale which threat- 
ens the survival of civilization as we 
know it. Furthermore, the possibility 
of setting these destructive forces into 
motion may be possessed by Communist 
rulers who openly repudiate the re- 
straints of moral law. 

That is an ultimate in peril which 
mankind has never had to face before. 








The response is not to cringe or 
become panicky. The situation calls 
for a hardening of resolve to dispose 
of the present wars and present causes 
of war and to inaugurate an effective 
control of armaments. 

None of these things is easy to do. 
But strength of will, clarity of mind 
and sustaining faith are all that stand 
between humanity and _ destruction. 
Therefore, we must invoke, in greatest 
measure, these qualities needed for our 
salvation. 

Your Government does not believe 
that salvation can be won merely by 
making concessions which enhance the 
power and increase the arrogance of 
those who have already extended their 
rule over one-third of the human race. 
We do believe that if our national 
purposes are honorable; if we under- 
stand the just aspirations of other 
peoples; if we set forth reasonable 
positio so clearly that others will 
not miscalculate; if we are good crafts- 
men in carrying out our aims, then a 
just and durable peace is obtainable. 


At the United Nations Assembly last 
week I set forth the overall policies 
of the United States, particularly with 
relation to the Soviet Union. The posi- 
tion of the United States is clear. We 
are willing to deal with each of the 
principal situations of tension—Ger- 
many, Austria, Korea, Indochina and 
the burdens of armaments. Also we 
are not inflexible, except as to matters 
of basic principle. We claim no monop- 
oly of wisdom and virtue and we feel 
that we can learn from others. 





We appealed to the Soviet Govern- 
ment to meet us in an effort both to 
control armament and to eliminate the 
situations which might bring arma- 
ment into use. 


Four days later, last Monday, the 
Soviet Delegation replied. The reply 
consisted merely of a repetition of 
their old refrains. But, as we said to 
the United Nations, we shall not grow 
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weary or discouraged in our quest for 
peace. 


Bipartisanship 


Before passing on to the second 
phase of my remarks, I should like to 
point out that, in our handling of 
foreign affairs, there has been biparti- 
san cooperation between the Executive 
and the Congress. 


Let me here reassert my dedication 
to the bipartisan approach, so far as 
regards foreign policy. [I have prac- 
ticed that for many years—since, in- 
deed working with Woodrow Wilson. 
The United States can be successfully 
served only by foreign policies which 
command the support of the American 
people generally and of their repre- 
sentatives, of both parties, in the Con- 
gress. 


The Bolshevik Plot 


Let me now turn from the work of 
government to the basic task in which 
all citizens should take part. That is 
the task of making our American so- 
ciety so sound and so wholesome that 
it will have an appeal far superior to 
that of Communism. In this task, your 
Federation and other like-minded labor 
organizations can and do help mightily 
in the quest for peace. 

The Bolshevik Communists are per- 
petrating what, in non-diplomatiec lan- 
guage, is called a swindle. They por- 
tray a “‘workers’ paradise” and they 
get control over many workers as the 
workers’ friend. 


It is significant that the enormous 
gains of Communism have been made 
possible primarily through such meth- 
ods. 


Since 1939 the Bolshevik Communists 
have extended their grip to some 6UU,- 
000,000 additional people of some fif- 
teen other countries. in no case has 
this come about through the voluntary 
and peaceful choice of the peoples 
concerned. But the coercion that was 
applied was in no case the coercion of 
military conquest, although in some 
cases the fear of this was potent. The 
actual method of operation was to 
seize political power from within. 
Sometimes it was done by civil war. 
Sometimes it was done by a sudden 
political stroke. But in all cases suc- 
ceSS was largely due to the fact that 
the Communists had previously won 
control of what they call “mass organi- 
zations”, And | do not have to tell 
you that one of their primary targets 
has been and is the labor unions. The 
professional Communist agitators 
largely working in secret, have sought 
to persuade the dissatisfied workers 
that a Communist government would 
greatly improve their lot. 





The capacity of Communism to ex- 
tend its sway by this falsehood is a 
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dangerous fact. It means that we 
could be encircled, penetrated and per- 
haps even overcome without the Sov- 
iets ever having to fight us. Indeed, 
Stalin boasted that our defeat would 
come that way. No task is more im- 
portant for us than that of exploding 
the Communist myth. 


The Communist Hoax 


That should be possible. Indeed, you 
in your world-wide efforts have proved 
that it is possible. The facts are all 
on our side. The Russian worker is 
the most underpaid, over-worked per- 
son in any modern industrial state. He 
is the most managed, checked, spied 
on, and unrepresented worker in the 
world today. He has full employment 
to be sure, because prison camps see 
to that. He earns his pay through a 
piece-work system which would make 
the authors of the Taylor-Bedeaux sys- 
tem gape with envy. 


Legally, the Russian worker cannot 
leave his job and shift to another job 
because he is bound to his job by his 
labor book. That is his only pass to 
any future work. 


In Moscow, the capital and show 
place of Communism, the average 
worker's apartment has 12 persons liv- 
ing in it. This comes to an average 
living space per worker of only 6 feet 
by 7 feet. Whole families must live 
in one room and share a bath and 
kitchen with three or four other fam- 
ilies. 


Prices are so high that for most 
workers only bare existence can be 
paid for. I obtained some figures. Il 
hesitate about using them here, be- 
cause I know that the story is a fami- 
liar one to many of you. Indeed, the 
data upon which my figures are based 
may in considerable part have been 
obtained through your organization. 
The figures are, however, so striking 
that, at the risk of repeating what you 
already know, I should like to give 
them. 


For a worker to buy a pound of 
butter in New York, it takes 27 min- 
utes of work; for a similar worker in 
Moscow it takes over 6 hours of work. 
For a pound of sugar, 3 1/3 minutes in 
New York; 84 minutes in Moscow. For 
a quart of milk, 7 minutes in New 
York; 42 minutes in Moscow. For a 
dozen eggs, 25 minutes in New York; 
1early 3 hours in Moscow. For a cot- 
ton shirt, 1 hour in New York; 22 hours 
in Moscow. For a man’s suit, 3 days 
in New York; 47 days in Moscow. For 
overshoes, 1 day in New York; 13 days 


in Moscow. For a woman’s wool suit, 
22 hours in New York; 22 days in Mos- 
cow. For a cake of soap, 3 minutes 


in New York; 30 minutes in Moscow. 


Some classes, such as party leaders, 
factory bosses, secret police leaders 
and ballet dancers, get well paid and 


they live well. In the so-called “class- 
less society” of Communism, there are 
the most extreme class distinctions, 
and in the hierarchy of class the work- 
ing man and the farmer are classed 
close to the bottom. 

The statistics, such as those I gave 
earlier, are not easy to get. The Sov- 
iet Government maintains fantastic 
secrecy over even the most basic data 
in the field of labor. What is the 
average wage of a Russian worker? 
We search Soviet sources in vain, for 
that figure has not been published for 
many years. What is the trend of 
Russian cost of living? The Soviet 
Union has not published a cost of liv- 
ing index for two decades. This fact 
of secrecy speaks for itself. If the 
Soviet Government were not afraid of 
what the true figures would show, it 
would publish them. Only by secrecy 
is the Communist myth maintained. 

There is a United Nations Report on 
Forced Labor which will be presented 
to the United Nations Assembly during 
this session. Your Federation had a 
large part in getting this Report made. 
Its authors are three eminent and inde- 
pendent personalities from India, Nor- 
way and Peru. The Report says that 
the Soviet Union and its satellites use 
the forced labor of convicts on a vast 
scale. It points out “whole groups of 
persons are obligated by order of public 
authority to take up, or remain in, a 
given job against their will if neces- 
sary and may be penalized for not do- 
ing so.” It calls the Soviet methods of 
training and allocating manpower “a 
system of forced or compulsory labor.” 

The so-called “labor unions” in the 
Communist world do nothing to im- 
prove these conditions. That is because 
their union is simply the largest “com- 
pany” union in the world. The com- 
pany there is the totalitarian State. 


Let me at this point read you a 
statement: 


“Trade Unions which by nature are 
designed to safeguard workers rights 
have become in fact the organs of 
official Communist control and oppres- 
sion. Membership is obligatory; meet- 
ings are rubber-stamps for ‘resolutions’ 
dictated from above, and objections 
cannot conceivably be raised. In short, 
the Trade Union is a mechanism for 
exacting the greatest amount of labor 
out of the worker.” 








This statement was given to me last 
Tuesday by Dr. Marek Korowicz, who 
came to the United Nations as a mem- 
ber of the Communist Delegation from 
Poland, and who took that opportunity 
to seek asylum in a land of freedom. 


Peaceful Change vs. Violent Change 


We should not be surprised at the 
results we see in Russia. 

Those who invoke violence, hatred 
and falsehood to win their ends us- 
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ually reproduce the very conditions 
which they set out to destroy. The 
extremely violent character of the Bol- 
shevik movement destroyed not only 
the reactionary elements within Russia, 
but also the moderate elements. In 
the process, it has largely reproduced 
for the workers the conditions which 
prevailed under the Czars. Much lip 
service is given the worker, a few 
exhibits are created for foreign obser- 
vers, but that is where the “worker's 
paradise” ends. The rest is misery. 

It is tragic that this fate should have 
befallen the Russian people. They pos- 
sess fine qualities which we admire. 
They have always had the friendship 
of the American people. Today, they 
deserve also our sympathy. 


The history of the United States tells 
another story. Our social progress has 
been achieved by peaceful change. The 
political institutions with which our 
founders endowed us were flexible. 
Thus, as our people gained a clearer 
perception of right and wrong, that 
perception could be translated into law 
and practice, by orderly methods. 

Under that system, social and 
nomic changes have been immense. 


eco- 


less and less 
produc- 


Human beings have 
been treated as mere tools of 
tion. 


There has developed an increasing 
sense of social responsibility. No long- 
er can the social order be described as 
“each for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost.” Social security has 
rapidly expanded in scope. Graduated 
income and inheritance taxes effect a 
very considerable distribution in accor- 
dance with need. 


Average hours of labor have steadily 
been reduced and hours of leisure cor- 
respondingly increased. Wages, not 
only in terms of dollars, but in terms 
of effective purchasing power, have 
increased. This has primarily been 
made possible by cooperation between 
labor, management and capital to use 
the inventive capacity of a free society, 
to improve steadily the tools of produc- 
tion. 


I do not pretend that the situation 
is perfect. And you know well that it 
is not. Injustices and inequalities re- 
main. There are still those who are 
underprivileged. Intolerance and big- 
otry still survive. These defects we 
naturally emphasize as we strive, do- 
mestically, for better things. 


But from the standpoint of foreign 
relations, the status which has been 
won for the worker in this country is 
a tremendous asset. What the Com- 
munists pretend, we do. When we face 
the outer world, we can do so proudly 


Exposing the Facts 


The facts about the Communist world 
and the facts about the American world 


ought to be known throughout all the 
world. Then the Communist menace 
would recede. Then Soviet power 
Which uses Communism as its Trojan 
Horse, would go back to where it be- 
longs, that is Russia. And in Russia 
despotism would relax its grip and 
freedom would reassert itself. 


The Communist Party still holds con- 
trol of many labor unions throughout 
the free world, on the theory that the 
Communist system provides a “work- 
ers’ paradise.” In France and Italy 
the largest labor unions are still Com- 
munist-dominated, and in many other 
countries the Communists dominate 
unions which have special power in 
relation to transportation and key de- 
fense activities. 


I know that the persistent influence 
of Communism is a matter of great 
concern to the free labor unions, and 
that the A. F. of L. is taking the lead 
in combating this situation. Also I 
know that the situation would be far 
worse than it is if it had not been for 
your timely and vigorous engagement 
in the struggle for freedom. 


You have done more than any other 
single body to explode the Communist 
myth. In this matter there should be 
closer partnership between us. You 
have not always received the official 
support and backing you deserve. 


I recall vividly the first meeting of 
the United Nations Assembly in Lon- 
don in January 1946. At this time th 
Soviet Delegation was attempting to 
bring the Communist-dominated World 
Federation of Trade Unions into the 
United Nations and into other political 
conferences as spokesman for all the 
workers of all the world. It was the 
representatives of the A. F. of L. who 
largely helped to circumvent that plot. 
Then you helped to create the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions as an alternative to the Com- 
munist Federation. The Free Trade 
Confederation has gone on to perform 
a great service for the free trade un- 
ions of 73 lands. 


I have given one example of your 
effort, drawn from my own experience 
The total chapter is long and honor- 
able. Here at home you have striven, 
with much success, to make the Amer- 
ican record one of which all of us can 
be proud. Also, you have vigorously 
and successfully combated the Com- 
munist menace on foreign fronts. In 
so doing, you have made a great con- 
tribution both to the glory of America 
and to the safety of America. 


In the past the most dependable de- 
fense of our nation has been the good- 
will created abroad by what was called 
“the great American Experiment.” To- 
day we need to have a great military 
establishment. But it would be disas- 
trous if we made the mistake of look- 
ing on that as an all-sufficient defense. 
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The greatest asset of our 
always been, still is and always will 
be, not military force but that same 
“wreat American Experiment,” in which 
the free labor movement is such a dy- 
namic force. 


nation has 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I am sure that 
the rapt attention’ and the interest 
shown by the delegates in this address 
is an indication to the Secretary of 
State of how we feel on this most im- 
portant subject. 


I am going to take a few brief mo- 
ments to say something about this 
work of the American Federation of 
Labor. I feel impelled to say this at 
this time because of the criticism lev- 
eled at the American Federation of La- 
bor from time to time, because we feel 
it is our duty as citizens to interest 
ourselve in this international field, 
and also it is our duty as trade union- 
ists, in the interest of workers all over 
the world, to do something which 
would contribute to the welfare of 
those workers, and at the same time 
make a contribution to the welfare of 
our country by advancing the cause of 
world peace. 


Yes, we get criticism from time to 
time. Every few days you see some 
billious columnist telling us that we 
have no right as private citizens in 
this field. 


I want to point out to you that in 
some of the incidents recited by the 
Secretary here this morning the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was doing 
the job of America. We took an in- 
terest. The Secretary mentioned the 
fact that the slave labor committee, 
the forced labor committee, is going to 
finally get the entire question of forced 
labor before the United Nations. 


In 1947, during the existence of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, in 
which organization practically all of 
the large trade union groups were 
members, the American Federation of 
Labor held consultative status with 
the Economie and Social Council of the 
United Nations. As an independent na- 
tional trade union center, we were 
given that consultative status, and it 
was the American Federation of Labor, 
using that consultative status that 


brought the question of slave labor to 
the United Nations, to the Economic 
and Social Council. 


Not only did we bring the question 
to the United Nations, but we brought 
the information and the witnesses to 
the United Nations to show the exist- 
ence of these slave labor camps 
throughout the entire Soviet Empire. 


Yes, I say regretfully the Govern- 
ment was rather slow to move, but 
they did finally move, and it is to the 
eternal credit of this organization that 
we had people on the spot, that we nad 
the will to get into this thing despite 
the tremendous criticism. 


I wish the industrialists, the great 
industrialists of our country, would 
see their duty as citizens in somewhat 
the same fashion as do the trade union 
movement as represented by the A. F. 
of L. However, they seem rather re- 
luctant to get in this field. They have 
certain interests, of course, which may 
stem from the fact that there is a dif- 
ference of action between the two or- 
ganizations, that we have certain in- 

Ss, we have the human interest, 

fortunately they have the mate- 
rial interest and can’t seem to tie the 
human interest up to it. 


So I am very happy to say thanks to 
the Secretary of State and to tell him 
that we are going to continue to co- 
operate in every possible way in this 
field. We are going to continue to 
make our full contribution to the cause 
of world peace in complete association 
with the activities of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


We know that slavery anywhere is 
a threat to freedom everywhere, and 
we are going to guide our policy alons 
those lines. 
this 


So again, in behalf of 


great 


Convention, I simply say to the Secre 


tary of State we were very happy to 
ask him to come, we were very happy 
to listen to him, and we are certainly 
happy to say thanks for a most inter- 
esting and instructive address. 


At 12:20 o’clock p.m, the Conven- 
tion was adjourned, to reconvene at 
two o’clock p.m. Thursday, September 
24, 1933. 
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FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The meeting 
will come to order. The Chair recognizes 
Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler sub- 
mitted the following message. 


Sept. 21, 1953 11:30 p.m. 


President 
Federation of Labor, 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


George Meany, 
American 
Jefferson 


best wishes on oc- 
casion your annual convention. To the 
millions of enslaved working men and 
women in communist dominated lands of 
Kast Europe AFL always w: and is a 
beacon of light in their darkest moments 
of despair. A generous and warm friend, 
the AFL and your representative Brown 
always came to the aid of the millions 
of our brothers and sisters struggling 
against brutal communist dictatorship. 
With your help we shall win the fight 
for freedom, free trade unionism and hu- 
man decency. More power to you. 


Please accept our 


International Center Free Trade 
Unionists in Exile, 

Skrodzki, General 

Gherman, 


Secretary 
Vice-President 


PRESIDENT MIANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes the Secretary of the committee 
on Shorter Work Day, Secretary Marcian- 
te. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF 
SHORTER WORK DAY 


Committee Secretary Marciante  sub- 


mitted the following report: 


In the past few years the question of 
a shorter work day or work week has 
not been of paramount importance. This 
complacent attitude has been brought on 
because of the full employment we have 
enjoyed plus the necessity of utilizing all 
available labor to the fullest. 


Today, however, the situation is chang- 
ing and this committee’s deliberations 
take on a weightier aspect. The trends 
in our nation’s capital are warning signals 
which we must not only heed but above 
all be preparel to cope with. We must 
use our combined strength to protect 
those whom we represent with vigor and 
vitality. 


Your Committee has carefully reviewed 
the Executive Council Report and we 
concur on the points raised therein which 
point to the necessity for a shorter work 
week. These points must be analyzed and 
made operative. We list them here as 
guide posts. 


1. Defense spending by the government 
has reached a peak and cuts may be ex- 


Cuts in de- 
undoubtedly create 


pected in the coming year. 
fense spending will 
unemployment. 


2. teal wages have failed to keep 
abreast with greater productivity and 
technical advances which in turn reduce 
the worker force and decrease buying 
power of the consumer. High purchasing 
power by consumers is the corner stone 
of our high living standards. 

3. The continuing drop in farm income 
points to a serious danger which the in- 
dustrial worker must understand for the 
benefit of all citizens. 


1. Hxxpansion in consumer credit is ap- 
proaching a limit which means a drop in 
the sale of durable goods. 


5. The present Administration’s “hard 
money” policy plus appropriation cuts 
serve to reduce the building of new homes 
which are now needed more than ever 
before. 


6. Unemployment compensation is in- 
sufficient to protect the laboring people 
against lack of jobs. 


The American Federation of Labor 
since its inception has been on record, 
and led the fight, for the shorter work 
week. At this point in our economic his- 
tory, the institution of a shorter week 
without loss of income can be the means 
for continuing prosperity and preventing 
a recession. 


When the total amount of goods pur- 
chased by the American people begins to 
decline, there are two courses of action 
which may be followed. American busi- 
ness has usually taken the path of lay- 
ing off the work force which simply 
means that more unemployment results 
as spending power decreases. 


The most logical and wisest course 
would be to reduce the hours of work 
which spreads employment and maintains 
purchasing power at a high level. This 
must be done without loss of ‘take home” 
pay so that the work force can buy the 
food, clothing and shelter so sorely 
needed. 


There is no necessity or need for drift- 
ing into “creeping depression.” Our coun- 
try is rich in natural resources and tech- 
nological equipment. We have the skilled 
labor to keep production in full flow. Our 
most urgent need is to protect the strength 
and stability of our institutions from 
economic disruption, but above all our 
congressional leaders must map out pro- 
grams to stop recessions before they be- 
gin 


The great rise in our standard of liv- 
ing has been due to the unceasing battle 
of the American Federation of Labor on 
behalf of the American worker whether 
organized or unorganized. We all know 
how the cries of business have denounced 
shorter hours over the years of our his- 
tory. The cries of business will be the 
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same tomorrow but regardless to these 
cries, our country is greater and strong- 
er than ever in our history. 

It is our duty to press vigilantly for a 
shorter work week with no reduction in 
wages. We, therefore, recommend that 
this Convention reaffirm its support for 
a shorter work week and that all steps 
be taken to secure its establishment. 

The following committee recommenda- 
tions are presented for your concurrence: 


SHORTER WORK WEEK 


Resolution No. 86—By Delegates An- 
thony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Joseph 
Jacobs, Kenneth Clark, Roy Groenert, 
United Textile Workers of America. 


(Page 429, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee concurs in the first 
resolve of Resolution No. 86. Your Com- 
mittee refers the second resolve of Reso- 
lution No. 86 to the Executive Council 
for appropriate study and appropriate 
action. 


Marciante moved 
report. 


Committee Secretary 
the adoption of the committee’s 
The motion was seconded 


DELEGATE WALINSKY, Handbag 
and Luggage Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, I want to say a few words 
on this resolution which in my opinion 
is perhaps one of the most important we 
are talking about today. Wall Street 
and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers is talking about a creeping de- 
pression. Sometimes they talk about a 
creeping socialism, they don’t like creep- 
ing socialism but they do like creeping 
depression. 


They remember the days of depression, 
and creeping depression coupled with the 
Taft-Hartley law and domination by in- 
junction may truly destroy labor. We 
are operating under a so-called Wage and 
Hour Law. We were proud once upon 
a time that labor succeeded in having 
legislation enacted calling for a floor on 
wages and of course a ceiling on hours. 
The Wage and Hour law has long be- 
come antiquated. At 75 cents an hour, 
and government statistics tell us that in 
the year of 1952 there were 41,800 viola- 
tions of the Wage and Hour law. In 
other words, the money changers do not 
even live up to the floor on wages and 
the ceiling on hours. 


In order to avoid creeping depression, 
labor must attack the present Wage and 
Hour law and demand amendment, and 
therefore I approve the recommendation 
of the committee that the legislative body 
of the American Federation of Labor 
shall do everything possible, with the ex- 
ception that I do not agree with the sec- 
ond resolve. Instead L would like to see 
a clear cut resolution calling for the en- 
actment of a thirty-five minimum hour 
ceiling. 

The motion to adopt the committee’s 
report was unanimously carried. 


The report of the Committee was con- 
tinued as follows: 


35-HOUR WORK WEEK 


Resolution No. 118 By 
Kenneth J. 
eration of 


Delegate 
Kelly, Massachusetts Fed- 
Labor. 


(Page 441, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee concurs in Resolu- 
tion No. 118, which requests the estab- 
lishment of a 85 hour week through 
the revising of the existing Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


This overall question must now be 
reactivated in order that our American 
Federation of Labor can once again be 
in the vanguard of protecting those 
whom we represent, to the end that our 
economy will remain strong and stable. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Marciante this section of the commit- 
tees report was unanimously adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MARCI- 
ANTE: That completes the report of 
the committee, which consists of the 
following members: 


LEE W. MINTON, Chairman 
LOUIS P. MARCIANTE, Secretary 
J. L. DUFFIN 
FRANK OWENS 
JOHN PELKOFER 
GEORGE BUCHER 
STANLEY ROUNDS 
T. J. LLOYD 
GEORGE W. HALL 
DIENNIS J. OATES 
Ss. T. WYBOURN 
JOHN W. AUSTIN 
FRANK C. SHEA 
JESSE V. HORTON 
B. 


> 
t 
rl 


LINCOLN SNEDDEN 

MILTON P. WEBSTER 

HARRY J. HAGEN 

KENNETH C. HOLLIDAY 
Committee on Shorter Work Day. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MARCI- 
ANTE: I move the adoption of the 
report of the Committee on Shorter 
Work Day as a whole. 


The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried and the committee was 
discharged with the thanks of the con- 
vention. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I 
want to present to this convention a 
very gracious and distinguished lady, 
who has come from Washington to 
visit us and to talk to us about the 
problems in her particular cabinet 
post. This lady has a wealth of ex- 
perience in many lines, as well as in 
the governmental field. 


Kor a number of years she was par- 
liamentarian of the Texas House of 
Representatives. She acted as assistant 
editor of the Houston Post. In 1941 
she was made Chief of the Women’s 
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Interest Section of the War Depart- 
ment in the Bureau of Public Relations. 
In 1943 she was appointed Colonel in 
the United States Army and became 
Director of the Women’s Army Corps, 
better known as the WACS. She is the 
holder of the Distinguished Service 
Medal, formerly Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, and she is now the Secre- 
tary of the newly created Department 
of Health, Welfare and Education. 


I take great pleasure in 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. 


presenting 


MRS. OVETA CULP HOBBY 


(Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare) 


Mr. Meany and Delegates of the 
American Federation of Labor: 


I welcome this opportunity to talk 
today to the representatives of so 
large and important a segment of my 
employers—the American people. In 
August of this year, the population of 
our country topped the 160 million 
mark. Of that 160 million, over 64 mil- 
lion are in the civilian labor force. 


The work of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is 
closely bound up with the health, the 
economic well being, and the hopes and 
plans of all of you and of your chil- 
dren. Your concern with how it oper- 
ates is a natural one. 


First, let me say that it does not 
operate in a vacuum; no government 
department does that. Its goals are 
the same as those of all executive de- 
partments of the government - the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 
Its activities in pursuit of those goals 
must mesh with the activities of other 
departments, to produce a smoothly 
working, balanced, effective instrument 
of government. 


One of the departments with which 
ours is very closely related is the De- 
partment of Labor. 


I shall miss my association with Mr. 
Durkin. 


In his campaign speech at Bridge- 
port on last October 20, Presidential 
Candidate Eisenhower said: “I believe 
that the social gains achieved by the 
people of the United States, whether 
they were enacted by a Republican or 
a Democratic Administration, are not 
only here to stay, but are here to be 
improved upon and extended.” 


In line with this policy, one of the 
first moves he made after he took of- 
fice was to recognize the importance of 
the social services by asking that they 
be raised to cabinet status. In his mes- 
sage to Congress recommending this 
move, he said: “The purpose of this 
plan is to improve the administration 
of the vital health, education, and so- 
cial security functions now being car- 


ried on in the Federal Security Agency 
by giving them departmental rank. 
Such action is demanded by the im- 
portance and magnitude of these func- 
tions, which affect the well being of 
millions of our citizens.” 

new 


The department has approx- 
imately 35,000 employees, and its work 
covers a wide field. Later I shouid 
like to touch in more detail on some 
of its activities which are of special 
interest to this gathering, but it may 
be well first to sketch in the general 
outline. 


The original unit of the organiza- 
tion, the Public Health Service, had its 
origin in 1798, when President John 
Adams signed a bill providing relief 
for sick and disabled American sea- 
men. Today, working in cooperation 
with State and local health depart- 
ments and local communities, this 
Service guards the purity of the water 
you drink, and protects you against 
the spread of infectious diseases, It 
helps to provide hospitals and health 
centers where they are urgently need- 
ed. It also, as one of its most impor- 
tant functions, supports an extensive 
program of research on its own and 
through grants-in-aid, into the causes 
and possible prevention and cure of 
many diseases. Among them are such 
universal killers as cancer, heart dis- 
ease, mental illness, and arthritis. Fi- 
nally, the Service maintains 13 general 
hospitals for merchant seamen and 
other beneficiaries, and three special 
hospitals. Two of these are for nar- 
cotics addicts, and the third is the Na- 
tional Leprosarium at Carville, Louisi- 
ana, 


The Food and Drug Administration 
protects consumers against misbrand- 
ed or dangerous or contaminated food, 
drugs, and cosmetics, At the Presi- 
dent’s request, legislation was passed 
this spring to restore the power of its 
agents to go directly into factories 
and plants and inspect their products 
for purity and safety. 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion cooperates with the States to re- 
store the physically handicapped to 
lives of usefulness and financial inde- 
pendence. 


The Office of Education, acting pri- 
marily as a service agency to educa- 
tion rather than as an agency for car- 
rying out national policy, administers 
federal grants to land-grant colleges 
and universities and the program of 
federal aid for vocational education, 
In connection with the current de- 
fense program, the Office of Education 
has the responsibility of carrying out 
two laws which at the President's re- 
quest have been extended—providing 
for payments to schools and colleges 
in areas where a large and sudden in- 
flux of workers on federal defense 
projects have taxed school resources 
beyond the abilities of the local school 
system to meet them. 
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newest and one of the 
units of Health, Edu- 


Finally, the 
most important : 
cation, and Welfare—the Social Secur- 


ity Administration—operates the social 
security program, with which I am sure 
you are already very familiar. 


That is the general 
for some of the details. 


picture. Now 


The Public Health Service, as many 
of you know, maintains a special pro- 
gram to. protect and improve the 
health of the industrial worker. This 
program is significant to each of you, 
as individuals, and to the thousands 
of other workers you represent. But 
your health is also a vital resource to 
the country as a whole. Your govern- 


ment recognizes that only an alert 
working force, healthy in mind and 


body, can produce the goods and serv- 
ices needed to keep America strong. 
“specially in these uncertain times of 
war and stepped-up defense against 
the possibility of more war, we must 
make certain that this resource is not 
neglected. 


Surveys show that illness and in- 
juries have cost you approximately 
500 million days of work each year. 
Stripped to its simplest terms, this 


means the equivalent of two million 
workers off the job each working day. 


The Public Health Service is attack- 
ing this problem with vigor. Indeed, 
industrial medicine is rapidly becom- 
ing one of the important branches of 
the medical profession. 


The part played by the Division of 
Occupational Health can be listed 
roughly under four main headings. It 
includes: first, field studies of partic- 
ular health hazards, such as exposure 
to toxic fumes, disease-producing dust, 
abnormal heat, humidity, noise, glare, 
radiation, and emotional situations; 
secondly, laboratory and other research 
into the effect on the worker health 
of new processes, new chemicals, new 
techniques used in industry; third, 
practical demonstrations, in the field, 
of how knowledge thus gained can be 
applied. Finally, the Division carries 





on a program of health education, 
supplying technical information’ to 
State and local health agencies, and 


helping those agencies to inform man- 
agement, factory health personnel, and 
the workers themselves. 


Let me tell you briefly of some of 
the recent noteworthy developments in 
our Department’s Occupational Health 
program. 


Our laboratories in Cincinnati and 
Salt Lake City are being improved to 
enable us tg do a better job of study- 
ing the new chemicals and materials 
which are being introduced in our in- 
dustries, 


One of the first major studies of in- 
dustrial illness was of silicosis—its ex- 
tent, its effect, its remedies—in the 
mining and milling industries. 


More recently, studies have been 
made of air pollution and of the health 
hazards of foundry workers and ship- 
yard welders. 

A survey of the chrome industry has 
just been completed, with recommen- 
dations for protective measures work- 
ers can take against skin infections 


and illnesses in this rapidly growing 
industry. 
At the moment, the Public Health 


Service is conducting research at the 
Lockheed Aircraft Plant in Burbank, 
California, searching for a medical 
answer to the question: Can some test 
be devised to determine if a worker 
struck down by heart disease can safe- 
ly return to his job? If he cannot 
how strenuous a job can he take on? 
The International Association of Ma- 
chinists is cooperating in this study. 


The report of another Department 
survey, soon to be published, will be 
of special interest to American work- 
ing men and women. Many of your 
unions already have health centers. 
Many more need them. Our survey 
will provide information which may 
help unions to establish or improve 
their health services. Incidentally, one 
entire chapter of this booklet is de- 
voted to the fine Labor Health Insti- 
tute which your Teamsters Union op- 
erates here in St. Louis. 


Work which has been done by man- 
agement, labor, and government to 
conquer the illnesses and hazards of 
industrial workers has brought good 
results. For example, while we have 
a greater use of lead in industry than 
ever before, the rate of lead poisoning 
has declined steadily over the years. 


About thirty years ago, according to 
life insurance estimates, a worker en- 
tering a factory job could expect to 
live ten years less than his fellow 
Americans. Today, the factory worker 
has a life exnectancy equal to that of 
anyone else. 








These accomplishments have been 
made possible by cooperation, by work- 
ing together. But we know that we 
still have a long way to go. For our 
goal goes far beyond the elimination 
of specific occupational diseases and 
hazards on the job. It looks toward 
the day in which the worker's total 
health—mental and physical, on the 
job and off it—reaches its maximum 
potential. 


It is plain that this 
reached, as I have said, only by the 
combined efforts of labor, industry, 
and government. This fact was rec- 
ognized by the creation, in 1949, of an 
\dvisory Committee on Occupational 
Health, which consists of ten members 
representing labor, industrial manage- 
ment, State health and labor depart- 
ments, and members of the professions 
dealing with industrial health. It 
meets annually and makes recommen- 
dations to the Surgeon General. The 


goal can be 
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present A. F. of L. representative is 
A. J. Hayes, the able president of your 
International Association of Machin- 
ists, who has served the Committee 
with great distinction. 


But, however hard we all work to 
prevent accident, improve and protect 
health, there will always be many 
workers who will find themselves— 
some quite suddenly—incapacitated by 
accidents or such diseases as polio, tu- 
berculosis, arthritis, or one of the many 
heart ailments, 


Here your Federal Government steps 
in again to help. The Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation works on this 
problem in close cooperation with the 
States, which actually provide the 
services that restore disabled people 
to paying jobs. All of the 48 states, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Puer- 
to Rico, and Hawaii provide vocational 
rehabilitation services. At the pres- 
ent time the State-Federal program is 
returning well over 60,000 disabled 
men and women each year to gainful 
employment. For every Federal] dollar 
spent on this program, an estimated 
$10 is returned to the Federal treasury 
in income taxes paid by men and wom- 
en who have been rehabilitated into 
paying jobs. 


That, of course, is only the financial 
angle. No accountant can estimate the 
physical rewards, the sense of inde- 
pendence, pride and usefulness, and the 
relief from family strains which accrue 
to one of the disabled when he returns 
to his old job, or to a newly learned 
job suited to his limitations—and once 
more takes his place as a man among 
men, 


Actual surveys on the job prove that 
workers with physical _ disabilities, 
when properly prepared and placed, 
compete very well indeed with those 
without impairments. In fact, as a 
group, they produce at a slightly high- 
er rate than the unimpaired on the 
same jobs. They are adaptable, reg- 
ular, reliable, conscientious and capa- 
ble. These assets are recognized by 
the tremendous number of firms that 
habitually employ workers with han- 
dicaps on the basis of their ability to 
to the job. Speaking for the Federal 
Government, I can tell you, for ex- 
ample, that the Air Force alone em- 
ploys in its civilian force roughly 25,- 
000 persons with some sort of disabil- 
ity. 


During the ten years in which the 
State-Federal program has_ provided 
physical restoration along with its 
other services to the disabled, it has 
rehabilitated 528,000 disabled men and 
women, These rehabilitated workers 
have earned an estimated $3.8 billion, 
which is $3 billion more than they 
would have earned if they had not re- 
ceived the services of vocational re- 
habilitation. 


I have discussed for you briefly two 
phases of our Department’s work 


which are especially close to the inter- 
ests of Labor—Occupational Health and 
Vocational Rehabilitation. Another 
phase is, of course, social security. 


I am sure you are already well aware 
of the extent of this program—and of 
its limitations. During the campaign, 
President Eisenhower _ stated: “My 
stand for a liberal social security pro- 
gram has been made clear many times 
We are committed to the extension of 
social security for more adequate cov- 
erage, and equally important, we are 
determined to halt the inflationary 
spiral of climbing prices which now 
wipes out more and more of the real 
value of benefits.” 


He has taken steps to fulfill both of 
these promises. You know of his de- 
termined battle to reduce the expenses 
of the Federal Government and event- 
ually balance the budget and reduce 
taxes. These tasks cannot be accom- 
plished soon or easily, but they are 
important to protect the value of your 
social security dollar. 


Meanwhile, definite steps have been 
taken to bring under social security 
coverage 10 million workers who have 
previously been left out of its benefits. 
A 12-member advisory group, assem- 
bled by the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare has been working 
for several months on the details. Mr. 
Nelson H. Cruikshank of the A. F. of 
L. and Mrs. Katherine Ellickson of the 
c. I. O. served ably on this committee, 
and their contributions were of great 
value. 


Their task was not an easy one, and 
their recommendations could not be 
made off the cuff. No law invoiving 
ten million people and literally billions 
of dollars can be worked out overnight. 
Finally, however, the committee has 
made its report, and its recommenda- 
tions were embodied in a proposed 
law which the President sent to Con- 
gress with his hearty endorsement, 
during the closing days of the past 
session. We hope that it will be one 
of the first matters to be taken up 
when Congress reconvenes in January. 


The new groups to be covered under 
this proposed extension would include 
self-employed farmers; many more 
farm workers and domestic workers 
than are now covered; doctors, den- 
tists, lawyers, architects, accountants, 
and other professional people: mem- 
bers of State and local retirement sys- 
tems, clergymen on a voluntary basis, 
and veral other smaller groups. 


Another proposed revision of the So- 
cial Security Act, raising the amount 
of money which a covered worker may 
earn without forfeiting his benefits, is 
now being studied, but no definite pol- 
icy has yet been worked out on it. 
Here too, the problems to be faced 
are enormous and complex. 


It is axiomatic that without the sup- 
port of the vast majority of its work- 
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ers, no country can long remain free 
or economically stable. Recently the 
workers in East Germany have had 
the courage to demonstrate that fact. 
In these years of hot and cold war, 
American Labor has played a great 
and necessary role in the struggle to 
make this country strong and keep it 
free. You can be proud of the success 
of your efforts—for your land and 
mine. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I am sure that 
the address you have just heard is of 
great interest to our organization and 
to the people we represent, and in the 
final analysis to every family in Amer- 
ica. The description of the advance 
and extensive work of this Department, 
which is the infant department with 
Cabinet rank, concerns all of us, and I 
am sure that I express your feelings 
when I say to Mrs. Hobby that we ap- 
preciate very deeply the fact that she 
came here from a very busy time in 
Washington, took time to talk with us 
and give us this most interesting mes- 
sage. 


In your behalf I wish to say to her, 
thank you, Mrs. Hobby, very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair rec- 
ognizes the secretary of the Creden- 
tials Committee, Secretary Burrows. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT, 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Your Committee on Credentials has 
been requested to propose the substi- 
tution of Russell Egan for James Mc- 
Guire on the delegation representing 
the International Association of Fire 
Fighters, and the Committee recom- 
mends that he be seated with 135 votes 
examined the 


following delegates 
that they be seated 


Your Committee has 
credentials of the 
and recommends 
with vote: 


Pete Hanger, representing the East 
St. Louis, Ill., Trades and Labor Union, 
1 vote. 


Willard Kk. Moffett, representing the 
Kelso and Vic., Wash., Central Labor 
Council, 1 vote. 


Walter J. Morbeck, representing Fab- 
ricated Metal Workers 'nion No. 19340, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 7 votes. 
Federal 
Wis- 


yresenting 
1322, Kenosha, 


John 


Madison, re 
Labor Union No. 1 
consin, 10 votes. 


suck, representing the 
Central Labor Union, 


Richard D. 
Boston, Mass., 
1 vote. 


Your Committee on Credentials re- 
ports the following substitutions on 
the delegation representing the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union and recommend that the 
delegates be seated with vote: 


George Stewart in 
linger, 195 votes. 


place of Seb Ol- 


Lester Crawford in 
Landriscina, 195 votes. 


place of James 


On motion of Committee 
Burrows this supplemental 
the Committee on 
unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time 
we bring to this platform and rostrum 
another outstanding figure in the na- 
tional scene at Washington, a former 
Assistant Circuit Attorney from St. 
Louis, former member of the United 
States House of Representatives from 
the Seventy-Fourth, Sevent y-Fifth, 
Seventy-Sixth Congressional Districts, 
District Attorney of this city, former 
Lieutenant Commander of the United 
States Navy during the last war and 
a member of the United States Senate 
who is making a very fine progressive, 
and liberal record in Congress repre- 
senting the great state of Missouri. 


Secretary 
1 report of 
Credentials was 


It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that I present to you Senator Thomas 
C. Hennings, Jr., of Missouri. 


HONORABLE THOMAS C. 
HENNINGS, JR., U. S. SENATOR, 
MISSOURI 


President Meany, Mr. Durkin, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men to the annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor: It is 
a high honor and a great privilege to 
be invited to talk to you here today 
in my home city, St. Louis. 


Although you have all been officially 
welcomed by many distinguished Mis- 
sourians, as a St. Louisian and a Mis- 
sourian, 1 want to extend again the 
warmest of welcomes to all of you 
delegates and leaders of the great 
American Federation of Labor who 
come from the length and breadth of 
the land. 


You have gathered here to review 
your activities over the past year and 
to chart a new course for the year 
ahead. 


It is fitting that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor hold its annual con- 
vention shortly after Labor Day. This 
holiday which was finally set aside 
especially to honor labor and incident- 
ally labor unions—for today one can’t 
think of labor in this country without 
thinking of the great labor unions— 
has become a reference point for most 
of us in the United States. In many 
ways it is the beginning of a new an- 
nual term—vacations end, children re- 
turn to school and many businesses 
and farmers review their situation at 
this season. Labor Day has become a 
great symbol of free men and demo- 
cratic institutions in the United States. 
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Federation of Labor 
glorious tradition. 
labor states- 





American 
great and 
that distinguished 


The 
has a 
Under 


man, Samuel Gompers, you fought the 
early battles with the industrial bar- 
ons of the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. These times tried the souls 
of men, and few of us now living know 
the hardships of this period. Amer- 
ican free labor owes a tremendous debt 


of gratitude to these noble pioneers of 
the movment to insure the rights of 
those who work. 

William 
and gave 


Under the statesmanship of 
Green, you came to maturity 


unstintingly to our country through- 
out World War IIl—Labor’s contribut- 
tion to our victory in World War II 
will forever endure as a monument to 


the American working men and women. 


Now under the leadership of George 
Meany, your high minded and vigorous 
president, and the many other distin- 
guished men in your ranks, you can 
look forward to a secure future. I 
also want to pay the highest tribute 
to the enlightened leadership of John 
Rollings and the other distinguished 
labor leaders in Missouri. 


Secure in your basic strength, your 
outlook has broadened and you have 
come to identify your own interests 
with the larger interests of the entire 
nation. What is good for the country 
is good for labor. 


particularly 


in the 
agemocracy in 


happy to see that 
ranks of labor and 
ine lar- 
the wel- 


I am 
great leader 
in the cause of 
ger sense in progress and in 
fare of mankind the former Secretary 
of Labor, Martin Durkin, here on this 
platform here today. We are mighty 
proud of you, Martin Durkin, of your 
character, your steadfastness and your 
cleavage to the eternal principles that 
you believe in and to which you have 
dedicated your life and your heart and 
your mind these many years. 


With 
talk to 
of our 


am going to 
the defense 


mind, I 
about 


this in 
you briefly 
country. 


It now appears to be an accepted fact 


that the Russians last month exploded 
a super bomb. This means that unless 
we take tne necessary steps to pro- 
tect ourselves, the Russians may soon 
have the atomic weapons to destroy 
our big industrial centers. This fact 


should change a lot of thinking both in 
Washington and throughout the nation. 


Faced with such a possibility, we 
can no longer primarily concern our- 
selves with balancing the Federal 


budget, reducing the national debt, and 
lowering taxes. We must do the things 
necessary to defend our country. 
Should the Russians launch a surpri 


attack against the United States, we 
must be able to survive, recover, and 
finally win through to victory. We 
sannot think of the cost; our only 
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choice lies in the methods of defense 


we choose 
With the 
bombs a 


A-bombs and H- 
advantage _ is 


advent of 
tremendous 


given to the aggressor who strikes 
first and without warning. If we come 
to a full-scale conflict with the Rus- 
sians, we must expect a sudden and 
all-out attack on our industrial and 
military bastions of defense. We know 
that as a religious and moral nation 
we shall never strike the first blow 
without warning. Everything about 
the Communists, their ideology and 
their past actions, indicates they will 


not hesitate to attack when they decide 
that it is to their advantage to do so. 


The newspapers recently have been 
full of intimations that later this fall, 
President Kisenhower will tell us the 
hard facts about the Russian bomb 
progress and the peril that would re- 
sult if we fail to heed the warning 
stemming from these ominous devel- 


opments. 

We shall all—Democrats and Repub- 
licans—labor, management and farmers 
alike, unite behind him and give our 
full approval and cooperation to any 
broad program pointing to national 
security regardless of cost. We Demo- 
erats will not, as narrow partisans, 
eriticize the President when he asks 
for large appropriations for defense. 
We shall support anything that will 
make our country less vulnerable and 
our freedom more secure. His is an 
awful responsibility and we are going 
to support him in his efforts to pro- 
tect and defend our country. 


I do not 
any phase of 


expert on 
and com- 


claim to be an 
this terrifying 
plex problem, but I think we should 
clarify in our own minds some of the 
important elements I have studied 
the problem for some time and particu- 
larly during these last weeks since Mr. 
Malenkov’s announcement about the 
Russian progress. 

The following points appear to me to 
be obvious: 


First, we must not let up in the 
work of developing and_ stockpiling 
bigger and more devastating A-bombs 
and H-bombs. 


Second, we must build an air force 
with strategic long-range bombers and 
auxiliary craft capable of delivering 
terrible devastation on the Russian in- 
dustrial and military centers in the 
event we are attacked. 

Third, we must push forward with 
all speed on the development and con- 
struction of a great fleet of atomic 
powered submafines. These craft make 
the Russian snorkel submarines obso- 
lete and promise to revolutionize sea 


warfare We have reason to believe 
that we are ahead of the Russians in 
this field. 

Fourth, we must press forward with- 
out stint on our program for guided 


missiles. 
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for humanity, 


you have always stood 
for your country and for your God, 
and I know the country can count on 


you members of the A. F. of Ll. to put 
your shoulders to the wheel and pa- 
triotically accept, without complaint 
and with good grace your share of the 


load. You have always done it in the 
past and you will do it again. These 
are days of decision, these are days 
ahead that will try the souls of man, 
and I am confident that, God willing, 
with the combined efforts of all of us, 
with the ingenuity, the patience, the 
perseverance and the selfless dedica- 
tion of the American peovle we will 
measure up to the problems we now 


face. The future belongs to us in this 
time for grace and we cannot and shall 


not fail our world. 
I thank you all very much for this 
great privilege of talking to you. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: I wish to ex- 


press the thanks of the convention to 
Senator Hennings for his very fine ad- 
dress this afternoon, in which he gave 
us some very useful information and 
observations on the most important 
subject of national defense. We are 
glad to have him here with us and we 
appreciate his taking time out to come 
and make this contribution to our con- 
vention here this afternoon. 


In your name T express our deepest 


thanks to him. 


The Chair now 
Schnitzler for some 

Secretary Schnitzler read the follow- 
ing telegram: 

New York, N. Y., 
Matthew Woll, Vice President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Convention Hall, St. Louis. 


recognizes Secretary 
announcements. 


Sept 22, 4:09 PM 


being un- 
ceremonies 
knew 


I am deeply regretful at 
able to be present at the 
in memory of William Green. | 
well and saw the beginnings of the 
labor movement under Samuel Gom- 
pers who was touched with genius and 
a real interest in his fellow man, even 
far beyond the ranks of labor itself. 
Under Green, a good and earnest man, 
the American Federation of Labor has 
advanced until now under the present 
Presidency of George Meany it has be- 
come a power and influence which was 
hoped for by his predecessors, With 
the power and influence I am sure you 
will all recognize the responsibility 
that labor owes toward the rest of the 
community. The use of that power 
for the benefit of all will mark the 
growing of labor to its maturity. 
Please present my good wishes to my 
old friends there. 


BERNARD M. BARUCH 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following announcements were 


made: 
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All delegates and their guests are 
invited to attend a public premiere of 
new A. F. of L, films in the convention 
hall tonight, beginning at 7:45 p.m. 
The following movies will be shown: 





5 Labor 


8:15 The Seafarers S.1.U. 
g 





8:45 The UAW—AFL Story. 

9:30 My Dad—J. R. (Machinists). 

The A F. of L. Subcommittee on Vo- 
cational Education has available spe- 


cial information pertaining to state and 
local programs on vocational education. 


This information would be of partic- 
ular interest to officials of state feder- 
ations of labor and city central bodies. 
It ean be obtained from the A. F. of L 


display booth on the mezzanine floor 
outside the convention hall. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like 


Vice President Tobin to take the Chair 
for a short time. 
(Vice 
The convention 
we will now hear a 
President Doherty’s 


President Tobin in the Chair.) 


will be in order and 
report from Vice 
committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ORGANIZATION 


VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY, Chair- 
man of the Committee. 

The Chairman of the Committee on 
Organization notes that the gavel has 
been placed in very capable hands, and 


he trusts that the presiding officer 
will use that gavel discreetly during 
this committee’s report. s 
The report will be submitted to the 
convention by the very able secretary 
of the committee, Brother <A. Philip 


Randolph, of the Sleeping Car Porters. 
Committee Secretary Randolph sub- 
mitted the following report: 


ORGANIZATION OF TEXTILE 
WORKERS 


Resolution No. 93 
thony Valente, Lloyd 
Jacobs, Kenneth Clark, 
United Textile Workers of 


By Delegates An- 
Klenert, Joseph 
Roy Groenert, 

America. 


(Page 432, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution calls for the support 


of the Executive Council and officers 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
and its affiliates in the campaign to 


organize textile workers in the South. 


Committee recommends con- 


this resolution. 


Your 
currence 1n 


of Committee Secretary 
report of the committee 
adopted. 


On motion 
Randolph the 
was unanimously 
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CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Resolution No. 94 — By Delegates 
Robert E. Haskin, Joseph Denny, Flor- 
ence Williams, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 432, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution requests the full co- 
operation of the American Federation 
of Labor in supporting the _ Allied 
Printing Trade Council of Philadel- 
phia in its efforts to organize the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, publishers of 
the magazines Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies Home Journal, Holiday, Country 
Gentleman and Jack and Jill. 


Your Committee recommends concur- 
rence in this resolution, 


On motion of Committee Secretary 


Randolph the report of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN— 
ALASKA 


Resolution No. 95—By Delegate Rob- 
ert E. McFarland, Central Labor Coun- 
cil, Anchorage, Alaska. 


(Page 432, First Day’s Proceedings) 


@This resolution proposes appointment 
of a general organizer for Alaska. 


Your Committee recommends that 
this resolution be referred to the Exec- 
utive Council and the appropriate of- 
ficers for such action as they consider 
necessary. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Randolph the report of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


ORGANIZING 
CAMPAIGN—PUERTO RICO 


Resolution No. 96—By Puerto 
State Federation of Labor. 


Rico 


(Page 433, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution proposes increased 
support by the A. F. of L. and its af- 
filiated internationals for an intensified 
campaign of organization and educa- 
tion of Puerto Rican workers. 


An account of organizing activities 
in Puerto Rico carried on with the co- 
operation of the Department of Organ- 
ization will be found on pages 67 and 
68 of the Executive Council’s Report. 


Your Committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that this resolution be referred 
to the Executive Council for considera- 
tion and such further action in con- 
tinuing and expanding the work car- 
ried on during the past year as it may 
consider necessary, 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
tandolph the report of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


ORGANIZATION 
(Executive Council’s Report) 


Your Committee notes with satisfac- 
tion the Executive Council's report of 
organizing gains in the United States, 
Canada, Alaska and Puerto Rico and 
its reference to opportunity for exten- 
sion of new organizaton in a number 
of areas. It appreciates that exten- 
sion of organization is accompanied by 
growing demands on the organizing 
staff for advice and guidance from new 
organizations as well as from estab- 
lished affiliates regarding election 
procedures, contract negotiations and 
settlement of disputes with manage- 
ment, 


The emphasis that is being placed 
by the Department of Organization on 
assistance to International Unions, 
Central Labor Unions and State Fed- 
erations of Labor in their organizing 
activities in the opinion of your Com- 
mittee should be continued. Affiliated 
organizations in turn, should advise 
and consult with the Department of 
Organization regarding any and all 
possibilities for further extension of 
organization, 


The steps initiated by 
Meany to strengthen the Department 
of Organization through the creation 
of fifteen Regional Offices to make its 
work more effective, should result in 
more efficient administration and op- 
eration. Your Committee notes the 
reference to conferences of organizers 
and Regional Directors which should 
contribute to the efficiency of the De- 
partment. The effective use of cooper- 
ation provided by the A. F. of L.’s De- 
partment of Research and other de- 
partments of the Federation referred 
to by the Executive Council should 
also facilitate the work of organizers 
and enable them to give more effect- 
ive service. 


President 


Your Committee further commends 
the Executive Council for its plans to 
strengthen the Department of Organ- 
ization by adopting an improved com- 
pensation plan and making provision 
for insurance and health and welfare 
benefits for A. F. of L. organizers. 

The past year has been a year of 
progress in the Department of Organ- 
ization. Director Harry O'Reilly and 
the members of the organizing staff 
are to be commended for the efficient 
manner in which they have carried on 
during a period of reorganization while 
continuing their service in the field. 
We would urge all affiliates to give 
the Department continued cooperation 
and assistance in our difficult task of 
organizing in the face of anti-labor 
legislation in the States and under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which the Executive 
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Council so aptly states, ‘has provided 
a powerful protective covering for the 
conduct of employers who set out de- 
liberately to destroy self-organization 
of employes into unions.” 


A strong determined and active mem- 
bership vitally concerned in preserv- 
ing and extending labor’s gains can 
do so in the years ahead by cooperat- 
ing wholeheartedly to make its De- 
partment of Organization increasingly 
effective; the job of organizing unor- 
ganized workers is still a major chal- 
lenge. Whether these workers are ag- 
ricultural workers, skilled craftsmen, 
government employees, teachers, white 
collar workers or skilled or unskilled 
workers, in transportation, mine, fac- 
tory, store, office, forest or mill there 
is a place for them within the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Therefore, your Committee recom- 
mends adoption of this section of its 
report. 


The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 


Committee Secretary Randolph: Mr. 
Chairman, this completes the report of 
the Committee on Organization, and it 
is signed by the following members: 


WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, Chairman 
A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, Secretary 
G. E. LEIGHTY 
JOHN P. BURKE 
GEORGE HUSK 
JOHN W. GARVEY 
HYMAN POWELL 
EARL W. JIMERSON 
HARRY O. DAMINO 
W. J. BASSETT 
J. BELTON WARREN 
A. SHOEMAKE 
CARL J. MEGEL 
E. C. JAMES 
LESTER WASHBURN 
J. A. MORIARTY 
C. 2. Apadoe 
JESSE CLARK 
GEORGE D. WEINY 
THOMAS DURIAN 
GEORGE A. CAVENDER 
FRANK G. ROCHE 
JAMES T. MARR 
Committee on Organization 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY RAN- 
DOLPH: I now move the adoption of 
the entire report of the Committee on 
Organization. 


The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 


CHAIRMAN TOBIN: I now want to 
personally and _ officially thank the 
committee for the splendid work they 
did, and they are now discharged. 


President Meany in the chair. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair 
recognizes the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, Brother Leo BE. 
George, President of the Post Office 
Clerks. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: 
Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Leg- 
islation has completed its work on the 
various sections of the Executive 
Council’s Report as well as the resolu- 
tions referred to it. The Secretary of 
the Committee, Brother Stephens, will 
read the report. 


Committee Secretary Stephens sub- 
mitted the following report: 


President Meany, Secretary Schnitz- 
ler, members of the Executive Council 
and delegates to the Seventy-second 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor: 


Your Committee on Legislation has 
considered all material referred to it 
and respectfully submits its report for 
your consideration: 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


FIRST SESSION—83rd CONGRESS 
(Executive Council Report, Page 113) 

This section of the Executive Coun- 
cil report points up the fact that de- 
spite the many bills that have been 
introduced in the 88rd Congress, no 
legislation of a liberal nature has been 
enacted, and very little time has been 
spent by committees in serious consid- 
eraton of legislation favorable to La- 
bor. On the other hand, the Federal 
Housing and Slum Clearance program 
was terminated, and national rent con- 
trols were ended on $5,600,000 worth 
of housing units. The legislation of 
greatest importance to the American 
Federation of Labor—the Taft-Hartley 
Act—received no sympathetic action. 
A detailed report on this subject will 
be made by another committee. Your 
committee recommends acceptance of 
this portion of the Executive Council 
report. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Stephens, this section of the commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted 


REPUBLICAN MAJORITY LEADER 
STRICKEN 


(Executive Council Report, Page 114) 


This section of the Executive Coun- 
cil report refers to the death of 
Senate Majority Leader Robert Taft 
which brought Senator Knowland into 
the position of Majority Leader. This 
change in administration of the Sen- 
ate majority resulted in a very definite 
slowing up of consideration of major 
legislation, especially with reference 
to matters upon which there was def- 
inite divided opinion. Although all 
regular administrative appropriations 
were enacted, with very few excep- 
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tions, there were sharp reductions in 
nearly all appropriation bills. Some 
restoration was secured in the Senate, 
but leaving a net reduction in nearly 
every appropriation, and with partie- 
ular detrimental effect upon the De- 
partments of Labor and the Post Of- 
fice. 


Again much effort and time of the 
representatives of Organized Labor 
was necessarily diverted from seeking 
needed constructive legislation to com- 
bat and prevent the enactment of nu- 
merous adverse legislation and riders 
to appropriation bills. The forces of 
Organized Labor were successful in de- 
feating the proposal to abrogate the 
right of organization and to petition 
Congress for redress of grievances, 
provided in the Lloyd-LaFollette Act 
of 1912. The right to appeal griev- 
ances by certain employees of the Fed- 
eral Government were abrogated in 
the Department of Defense. 


Your Committee commends Chair- 
man Hushing and the Legislative Staff 
of the American Federation of Labor 
for their militant vigilance in oppos- 
ing sporadic raids on privileges pre- 
viously secured at great cost and the 
support given them consistently by 
the Legislative Representatives of the 
affiliated American Federation of La- 
bor National and International Unions 
in Washington. 


Your Committee recommends accept- 
ance of this portion of the Executive 
Council report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Stephens, this section of the commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE’S 
LEGISLATION 


(Executive Council Report, Page 158 
to 162) 


A detailed report is made upon the 
status of legislation directly affecting 
Government employees including the 
attempt to abolish the Lloyd-LaFol- 
lette Act of 1912, failure to make ade- 
quate appropriations especially for the 
retirement fund, and the methods pur- 
sued in an effecting reductions-in- 
force made necessary by reduced 
appropriations or cessation of activi- 
ties and functions. Stress is laid upon 
the fact that although numerous pro- 
posals were submitted to Post Office 
and Civil Service Committees of both 
houses for urgently needed salary in- 
creases of Government Employees no 
action whatever was taken by either 
house. On the methods of reduction- 
in-force various measures were insti- 
tuted to circumvent the _ established 
laws and regulations governing Civil 
Service which have protected the rights 
of Government employees for a num- 
ber of years. 


or 
7 
> 


Congress extended the effects after 
the preceding Congress which provide 
a small increase in the Annuities of 
those retired previous to 1948. No 
other retirement legislation was con- 
sidered by the Committees during the 
session. 


The Thomas amendment which pre- 
viously was enacted as a rider on an 
appropriations bill was repealed, but 
the Act which repealed it, because of 
the desire of administration leaders to 
restrict annual leave privileges, par- 
ticularly for certain types of officers 
and employees, especially those in the 
Presidential appointment category, 
made restrictions seriously affecting 
the accumulation rights of the rank 
and file employees and further amen- 
datory legislation will be sought in the 
next session. 


Your Committee recommends that the 
American Federation of Labor continue 
its support to the Government em- 
ployee organizations in securing satis- 
factory legislation, particularly the 
enactment of a genuine union recog- 
nition act, strengthening the Lloyd- 
La Follette Act and the repeal of the 
Whitten Rider and other’ similar 
amendments to appropriation bills 
seriously affecting Government em- 
ployees adversely. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Stephens, this section of the commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted. 


POSTAL LEGISLATION 


(Executive Council Report, 
Pages 162-164) 


This portion of the Executive Coun- 
cil report points up the fact that the 
present administration is considering 
and proposing postage rate increases 
to partially eliminate the so called 
Post Office Department deficit. It is 
noted that the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee is engaging 
in a broad examination of Post Office 
activities.. The unions of Postal Em- 
ployees maintain that Postal Employees 
have a right to equitable salaries and 
other conditions of employment with- 
out regard to the balance of the budget 
of postal operations, also that postal 
service is a universal public service 
and should be so recognized and its 
financial operations should not act to 
deny postal employees the compensa- 
tion and other benefits to which faith- 
ful and efficient employees are entitled. 


Proposals have been made for abol- 
ishing the Postal Savings System which 
since 1911 has made available to more 
than 150,000,000 American citizens con- 
venient and safe savings facilities. Itis 
one function of the Post Office System 
that has not been a financial burden or 
added to the so called postal deficit. 
It is in the interest of all members of 
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the American Federation of Labor, and 
of all the workers of the country that 
the Postal Savings System be main- 
tained entact. 


The report refers to bills dealing 
with the contract of the Post Office 
Department with the International En- 
velope Company of Dayton, Ohio, who 
are producing prepaid embossed enve- 
lopes. The defeat of this legislation in 
the House Committee ts reported. 


Your Committee recommends adop- 
tion of this portion of the Executive 
Council report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Stephens, this section of the commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 
(Executive Council Report, 
Pages 164-167) 


The Iixecutive Council reports that a 
new Commission on reorganization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment has been set up under Public Law 
108. The functions of the Committee 
are as follows: 


1. Recommending methods and pro- 
cedures for reducing expenditures. 


2. Elimination of duplication and 


overlapping of services, activities and 
functions. 


3. Consolidating services, activities 
and functions. 


4. Abolishing services, activities and 
functions, not deemed essential. 


_ 5. Elimination of non-essential serv- 
ices and functions. 


6. Defining responsibilities of offi- 
cials. 
mr Relocating agencies now respon- 
sible directly to the President, to De- 
partments or other agencies. 


The new commission will have twelve 
members: 


1. Four appointed by the President 
including two from the _ Executive 
Branch and two from private life. 


2. Four appointed by the Vice Presi- 
dent, two from the Senate and two 
from private life. 


3. Four appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, two 
from the House and two from private 
life. 

The President has appointed Herbert 
Hoover and James A. Farley as public 
representatives on the new commission 
and Defense Mobilization Director Ar- 
thur Fleming and Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell as representatives 
from the Executive Branch. 


The Vice President has appointed 
Senators Homer Ferguson and John L. 
McClellan of Arkansas. House Speaker 
Martin has designated Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy and Representative Clarence J. 
Brown to complete the membership of 
the commission. 


The first report will be required of 
the reorganization commission by De- 
cember 1, 1954, and the final report by 
May 31, 1955. 





The vast scope of the authority and 
functions of the Committee makes it 
essential that the utm@st vigilance be 
exercised in appraising and dealing 
properly with its reports and recom- 
mendations. 


Your Committee recommends adop- 
tion of this portion of the Executive 
Council report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Stephens, this section of the Commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND 
HAWAII 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
age 167) 


The Executive Council reports the 
progress of legislation for the granting 
of Statehood to Hawaii and Alaska. 
The House passed the Hawaii State- 
hood bill but ran into opposition in 
the Senate. 


Your Committee recommends accept- 
ance of this portion of the Executive 
Council report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Stephens, this section of the Commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted. 


PROTECTING THE PUBLIC 
DOMAIN 
(Executive Council Report, 
ages 172-176) 


DEFENSE RUBBER PLANTS 


This portion of the Executive Coun- 
cil report deals with the “giveaway” 
program of public resources and with 
the restrictions of appropriations 
needed for the development of conser- 
vation, flood control and power projects 
which would be of immense benefit to 
the citizens of the United States. De- 
tails of legislation on these matters, 
together with A. F. of L. action on 
them is fully explained in the report 
of the Executive Council. Among these 
items reported on are: Forest, Water, 
Soil Conservation; Natural Gas Act 
Amendment; Hydro Electric Power; 
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Hell’s Canyon Dam; Ice Harbor Dam; 
TVA Appropriations, and Disposal of 
Defense Rubber Plants. 


It is the recommendation of your 
committee that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor continue its active in- 
terest for the protection of the rights 
of the American citizen in matters af- 
fecting conservation and development 
of natural resources in the best public 
interests. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Stephens, this section of the commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted: 


SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


(Executive Council Report, 
Pages 180-182) 


Under this heading the Executive 
Council reports on the activities of the 
Federation with respect to legislation 
in the fields of Social Security, unem- 
ployment compensation and health, and 
analyzes the current status of such 
legislation. It is reported that the 
Federation was successful during the 
last session of Congress in blocking a 
number of adverse measures. A vic- 
tory was won in the case of Senate 
Bill 967, providing for the extension 
of the Hospital Survey and Construc- 





tion Act. The Federation was also 
successful in its endeavours to restore 
some funds for the Public Health Pro- 
gram, a vital necessity for the Ameri- 


can workers. 


It is the recommendation of your 
committee that this portion of the Ex- 
ecutive Council report be accepted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Stephens, this section of the commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted, 


SAFETY LEGI 
(PROMOTION OF IN 
SAFETY) 


(Executive Council Report, Page 182) 





ATION 
DUSTRIAL 





The Executive Council reports on 
specific legislation introduced which 
would provide assistance to the States 
in the administration of safety laws. 
No hearings have been held, nor in- 
terest shown by the House or Senate 
Labor Committees. The Federation 
has worked hard in its attempt to re- 
tain a decent budget for industrial 
safety work of the Department of La- 
bor. 

Your committee recommends accept- 
ance of the Executive Council report 
on this subject, and further recom- 
mends that the American Federation 
of Labor continue its activities for this 
type of Legislation. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 


Stephens, this section of the commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted. 


“GYPSY” TRUCKERS AND TRIP- 
LEASING 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
Pages 183-184) 


The Executive Council reports on 
the practice of trip-leasing, by which 
a great deal of hauling of farm pro- 
duce is done while not properly super- 
vised by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, thereby, creating road hazards 
to the detriment of regular truckers. 

It is the recommendation of your 
committee, that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor fully cooperate with the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters toward the elimination of these 
hazards. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Stephens, this section of the commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted. 


TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


(Executive Council Report, 
ages 195-197) 


his portion of the report gives 
factual data concerning the conditions 
of employees of the Canal Zone, and 
the changes in those conditions both 
good and bad. 

On the red side of the ledger is the 
threat of further increased rents, re- 
duction or elimination of territorial 
differential, reduction in force, and 
change in the status of positions of 
employees from citizen status to alien 
status. 

However, on the favorable side we 
find that pay increases were author- 
ized for Policemen, Firemen and 
Teachers. 

Other bills are pending that will 
require serious attention in the sec- 
ond session of the 83rd Congress. 

Your committee recommends ap- 
proval of this portion of the Executive 
Council report, and continued coopera- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, with Canal Zone A. F. of L. em- 
ployee representatives. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Stephens, this section of the commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time 
1 wish to interrupt the report of the 
committee so we can go into the 
scheduled program of this afternoon. 


I wish to go over the program so 
everybody will know what the sched- 
ule is. The conclusion of the memorial 
service will end this afternoon ses- 
sion, and I ask that everybody give 
quiet and respectful attention during 
the memorial service. Tomorrow we 
will have a busy day. There are a 
number of resolutions still in the 
hands of the Resolutions Committee, 
the International Labor Relations 
Committee, the Legislative Committee 
will finish their report, and we will 
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have a report from the Committee on 
Laws. It will be a busy session. There 
will be no speakers tomorrow at all. 
All the invited speakers have appeared 
before the convention, so we will have 
a full day of work tomorrow on the 
many problems that we have facing 
us. We hope to wind up the conven- 
tion tomorrow night if that is possi- 
ble, and I think that is a distinct pos- 
sibility. ; 


Let me say further, just prior to go- 
ing into this memorial service, we are 
going to rearrange the platform here. 
It will be necessary to have a five 
minute recess in which you can relax 
while the platform is being rear- 
ranged. As you know, it is not cus- 
tomary for applause during a memo- 
rial service and I, therefore, want to 
present to you some of those who will 
be on the platform for the memorial 
service so that you can greet them 
prior to the opening of the memorial 
service. 


At this time I want to present to 
you, just so you can say hello to him 
and he can wave his hand to you, a 
distinguished gentleman who is going 
to take part in the memorial service, 
the man who sat in the White House 
for a little more than seven years and 
nine months as the Chief Executive of 
this great nation. I want you to say 
hello to former President of the United 
States, Harry S. Truman. 


Now I present to you the Rev. John 
Shanley, Pastor of Mr. Green’s home 
church, the First Baptist Church of 
Coshocton, Ohio, and Mrs. Clara Green 
Searr, Mrs. H. A. Scott, Mrs. Melvin 
Bronnenberg, and Mr. Harry E. 
Green, members of Mr. Green’s family. 


: For the memorial service there 
was a portrait on the rostrum of the 
late President Green, which was pre- 
sented to him at the Houston Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor in 1950. 
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WILLIAM GREEN MEMORIAL SERVICE 


PRESIDENT MEANY: 


It has been truly said that men live in the memory of their 
friends and their families and in the memory of the things that they 
have done for good during their lifetime. William Green was a worker. 
He came from a poor family. He worked in the pits before he was 
twelve years of age. He grew to manhood in a small country town, 
a miner, the son of a miner. Early in his career he developed a 
keen consciousness of the rights of workers and a deep and abiding 
resentment over the denial of those rights by those who had the 
power to deny them. 


He made a great contribution to his home state as a member 
of the legislature of that state. He made a great contribution to his 
local union, to his district council and to his international union. 


When the torch of leadership of this great organization fell from 
the feeble hands of Samuel Gompers in December of 1924, William 
Green was called to what was to be his life’s work—the work of lead- 
ing this great organization in the cause of decency, justice and human 
freedom. He gave everything that he had to his job. I can say to 
you that I never knew of a man who devoted himself so selflessly to 
the task at hand. In fact, I never knew of him to have any hobby, 
any diversion or any recreation except his work. He worked late 
hours in the office, and while he was in Washington, at his hotel in 
the evenings he met committees of all kinds. 


During these trying days of his presidency the world went through 
many changes. During all of that period the oppressed of many lands 
had at their side and at their command the strong voice of this great 
American. During the war and during the days of depression his 
voice was ever raised in behalf of the downtrodden and the oppressed. 


Many organizations in this country set up for the purpose of help- 
ing the downtrodden and the oppressed had to call on him for his 
splendid, active support. 


The new country of Israel across the sea had his support. Many 
refugees from the trade union movement in the dispossessed lands of 
western Europe were the children of Bill Green. He never failed to 
raise his voice, he never failed to go to the proper agencies of gov- 
ernment in order to secure the release of some individual—just one 
single individual in some place, the children and orphans of these 
displaced people, to bring them to this great nation where they could 
find warmth and comfort and assistance. 


And through it all William Green was a great American. 


Many people disagreed with him. That is the life of a trade 
union leader. It is the controversial existence that we lead, and it 
is our lot to be criticized—criticized by the press and privately in 
all of the social activities with which we come on contact. 
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However, none of those who criticized the movement perhaps 
criticized President Green as a leader of the movement, and they 
could never doubt for one moment the true, patriotic fervor and the 
Americanism of Bill Green. 


Rabbi Wise said at the funeral of Samuel Gompers, which I 
attended many, many years ago in the City of New York: “Samuel 
Gompers made a religion of his Americanism.” 


The same is undoubtedly true of President Green. As a citizen 
of the little town of Coshocton, he stood out as a friendly neighbor, 
as one who was always ready and willing to lend a helping hand, and 
those of us who attended his funeral will never forget that day, when 
the entire community turned out to give comfort and respect to the 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor. 


We who are in the organized labor movement recognize organi- 
zation when we see it, and if this little country town did a job of 
organization, it would be the envy of any of the great cities of the 
nation. They took care of the physical wants of all of these visitors 
who were there to pay respect to their neighbor. 


Then we listened to a most brilliant sermon by the pastor of Bill 
Green’s home town church, and when the time came for the funeral 
the entire town turned out. They even stopped the railroad trains 
from running through the town during the hour of the funeral. People 
lined the streets. The little factories turned out their personnel. 
Business houses closed down. It was a mark of respect from the 
neighbors of Bill Green to a great American. 


So we of the American Federation of Labor pay our respect to 
him here today. Yes, we are going to try to continue to pay our 
respects in the years to come, through the establishment of the Wil- 
liam Green Memorial Fund, a project which was acted upon favorably 
by this convention earlier this week. 


We can truly say that his deeds will live after him, that he will 
always live in our memory as one who fought the good fight as one 
who fought for those who needed help and who was always found 
on the side of human values as against material values. 


And we in this assembly here today are sure that he has gone 
to his just reward—the reward that comes to those who labor. 


VICE PRESIDENT MATTHEW WOLL: 

Today we pay tribute to a man who for many years served our 
nation through the trade union movement. 

William Green was my friend; your friend. In fact his personal 
warmth and kindliness characterized him in his every act. 

William Green was a simple unassuming man whose faith was 
profound. He loved his fellowmen and sought to serve them, and 
with them to serve his God. 

The long and useful life of William Green is the dramatic story 
of the social history of our country from shortly after the Civil War 
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until today. It is a history of a man who helped write the history of 
a nation. 


This is not an occasion for telling the world how much we miss 
a staunch friend and a great leader. Nor is this a day set aside 
for mourning. This is a day of dedication—a day of re-dedication to 
the ideals which inspired our late President Green and endowed him 
with the goodness of heart and nobility of mind to make his leader- 
ship truly inspired. 


I will not now recount the story of our late President’s life. You 
all know his rise from the coal pits and his rise to the greatest peaks 
of influence and position in the ranks of American and world free 
labor. We all know of his memorable contributions to the cause of 
social justice and democracy—the cause of labor, world peace, and 
human freedom. 


I wish not to praise, but to appraise this sterling champion of 
the working people of America and all other lands. Today, it is my 
priceless privilege and sole purpose to talk to you of our late Pres- 
ident as a symbol of an age. I want to speak to you of William 
Green in relation to the age in which he worked and lived, led and 
built. I want to talk to you of William Green as a towering figure 
in the period in which he fought and struggled. Indeed, President 
rreen was first of all a grand human being. As a human being he 
was, no doubt, moulded by his age. But as a very great human being 
and redoubtable leader—a man of the people, he also did much to 
mold the time in which he lived—our time, our age, our period of 
history and of labor progress. 


With the passing of William Green, American Labor in particular, 
and I might say the American people as a whole, has sort of passed 
out of one period into another. The days and the decades during 
which President Green served and led were crowded with history. 
Yes, these were stormy days, days of peril as well as promise and 
progress. 


I point to the dawn of a new century—with the entry of America 
on the International scene as a world power. Here was a new Amer- 
ica, not only ever stronger, but also ever greater. Those of us who 
stood shoulder to shoulder with William Green during some of his 
many years of tireless activity in the cause of labor and mankind, can 
only view with profound sadness the experience of living through 
two world wars in one generation. It was an intense experience. 
But it was also tumultuous, and troublesome, and with the birth of 
Communist totalitarian tyranny and its offspring and offshoots— 
Fascism, Nazism, Falangism, and Peronism—we in America and the 
entire world faced a most dire threat and inescapable challenge to 
the most sacred moral values and ideals which it took mankind many 
centuries of uphill struggle to develop. 


Even in our years of prosperity, we can never forget the dark 
days of depression—especially the great depression of the early 
thirties. 


No one and nothing can make any of us forget the fratricidal 
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strife in the ranks of labor, the great split. To keep the house of 
labor on a firm foundation, this required the rare capacity and genius 
of William Green in transforming adversity into advance. 












Too many speak rather glibly of America as world leader. They 
do not evaluate the responsibilities that go with world leadership. 
They do not yet realize that America has been growing and maturing 
into world leadership. “hey certainly do not see the real role played 
by labor and the special tasks faced by labor as a result of our coun- 
try’s new world position. 














The place we hold in the life of our nation is newly won. It 
was not given to us. It was won through strife and struggle, through 
overcoming terrific odds, through battling against unscrupulous forces. 
Nor did the standards of life and of labor we enjoy today come to us 
at one stroke. Our struggle has had its heroes and its martyrs, its 
setbacks and successes. 











Taught by this vast experience, we attained the maturity and the 
recognition we have in industry and our free society. On this road, 
American labor traveled and played its rightful role in the front 
ranks of the international free trade union movement. 









Against this background of history, we view the figure of our late 
President. Through him, we spoke to the nation and the world for 
more than a quarter of a century. Through him, we eloquently ex- 
pressed our aspirations. He was in the center of our surge forward. 

















Those of us who have worked with William Green can attest to 
his striking sincerity. He had that sense of dedication without which 
no man can serve well, even the best cause. What is more, our late 
leader could impart that sense of dedication to those around him, and 
to the movement as a whole. If we look at history, if we look at the 
course of development of any dynamic and constructive force in the 
annals of mankind, we will be impressed by one vital truth. Without 
a sense of dedication, no movement, regardless of how progressive 
its proclamations may be, can translate any of its aspirations into 
accomplishments, unless it has a deep sense of dedication. Without 
such dedication, no social or humanitarian movement could ever have 
a future. 


The enormous vitality and essential wholesomeness of our move- 
ment, with all its imperfections of human frailty, have been demon- 
strated in its ability to come forward with the leadership equipped 
especially for the age at hand. From Gompers through today, this 
has been, it continues to be the special good fortune of the A. F. of L. 


Imagine for a moment, we are rolling back the pages of history. 
Imagine for a moment, we have a cinemascope, a sort of three dimen- 
sional view of the soul-stirring events of the period when William 
Green was at the helm. We see here a man firm of purpose, but flex- 
ible in his tactics. We see here a man with contempt for dogma and 
the passionate prejudice it begets. We have here a man who pre- 
ferred deed to dogma and conviction to cliche. To him, trade union- 
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ism was an ethical and democratic means to an ethical and democratic 
end. To William Green, organization form was never a fetish. 


William Green was first and foremost a real and a genuine hu- 
manitarian. Precisely because our movement is first of all humani- 
tarian in its intent and content, those who aspire to enjoy the highest 
confidence, trust and loyalty of our membership must have great moral 
courage. Our beloved leader who has passed to the Great Beyond 
was richly endowed with moral courage. 


Let me take you to the coal fields of West Virginia. Some of us 
here will recall the infamous injunction handed down some years ago 
by a Federal Judge Anderson. This judge issued an injunction for- 
bidding the officials of the United Mine Workers from spending their 
strike funds in feeding the striking miners. Judge Anderson forbade 
the officers of the United Mine Workers from advising their members 
or assisting them in any shape manner or form. This was govern- 
ment by injunction at its worst. The coal operators were sure that 
with the aid of this injunction, the miners would be broken, their 
spirit crushed, their morale shattered, their leaders demoralized. 


But the operators were as wrong as they and the judge in this 
instance were inhuman. They did not gauge the spirit or the courage 
of the miners. William Green was an embattled miner—a mine leader 
with immeasurable moral courage. William Green was then Secretary- 
Treasurer of the United Mine Workers. He rose to the occasion, 
calmly but firmly, with all the human dignity that is labor’s at its 
best. William Green rose and told the judge: “Your honor, if you 
sign that injunction and thus make it law, I shall be compelled to 
disobey, for I cannot disregard my higher duty to feed the helpless 
wives and children of strikers.” 


This forthright and courageous action by William Green led even 
Judge Anderson to changing his injunction, 


We are today deeply indebted to the founders and builders of our 
movement for their concept of collective bargaining. With William 
Green, there rose to new heights the concept of collective bargaining 
as an organic, as an integral part of our democratic way of life, 
rather than as an expression of business unionism. To our departed 
leader, collective bargaining was a cornerstone of real and living 
democracy. Collective bargaining meant that men were no longer 
to be considered as commodities or objects of exploitation. Collective 
bargaining, when honestly practiced, meant that labor had a real 
voice in the economic life of the land. It meant that labor was pos- 
sessed of a spirit of self-assertion, self-expression, and self-determi- 
nation. This is the essence of industrial democracy. It is the base for 
our political democracy. 


Today, despite the Taft-Hartley Law and its agents and apolo- 
gists, collective bargaining has been accepted as an organic part 
of our way of life. But we had to fight many a tough battle to get 
to where we are. It required great skill and patience to win over 
the public to this conception of collective bargaining. President Green 
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had the required patience of manner and persistence of purpose in 
attaining this goal. 


In gaining public support of labor’s cause, in attempting to heal 
the rifts in our midst, in striving for the unification of labor’s ranks, 
William Green was a great conciliator. He knew what tolerance 
meant, At the same time he was no appeaser of evil or its carriers. 
It is in this spirit that President Green was a mortal enemy of discord 
and division in our ranks. He feared no humiliation or rebuff in his 
efforts and quest for labor unity. 


Reflecting, in the very best sense of the word, the inherently 
democratic character of the free trade union movement, William 
Green hated tyranny of every type and character with a fierceness 
comparable only to the fervor with which he loved liberty and free- 
dom. His opposition to Communism, Fascism, Nazism, Peronism, 
Falangism and Titoism was not a negative but a positive one—a posi- 
tive and constructive leadership in behalf of freedom, the kind of free- 
dom we have come to learn is a vital and necessary requirement— 
as vital a requirement as the air we breathe. 


In this realization, our late President Green was a true son of 
the American people—a valiant fighter for the cause of labor. He 
realized fully the growing peril of freedom. He realized that a de- 
feat for freedom anywhere is a defeat for freedom everywhere. Here 
was the key to his expanding social vision. Here was the key to 
America and its labor movement developing a readiness to assume 
the responsibilities and bear the burdens of leadership in the field 
of world democracy. Here we have the why and wherefore of Wil- 
liam Green’s vigorous solidarity with peoples of every race, region 
and religion fighting for national independence and democracy. 


William Green well knew the menace to freedom, justice and de- 
mocracy. He knew that in Nazism or Communism we faced an 
infernal foe—a foe that is anti-moral, a foe that is unswerving in de- 
termination to destroy the lands of the free and to dominate and 
enslave the working men and women and their peoples the world 
over. It is in this realization that William Green stirred to the depths 
of the souls the delegates to the foundation Congress of the I.C.F.T.U. 
in London in 1949 with his eloquent plea for labor to lead in the van- 
guard of the fight for national defense and security, freedom and 
world peace. 


I have not attempted to relate the full epic of the life story of our 
departed and beloved late president. It is a story of emergence, of ex- 
pression and expansion of the American people and its great free labor 
movement. I have only attempted to bring to you, at least in part, the 
spirit and the contributions of our late President—his contributions 
to the growth of our labor movement into the greatest as well as most 
powerful trade union movement in the world. 


We thank God for the inspiration, the intelligence, and the in- 
dustry with which He endowed William Green, so that he could serve 
American labor, the American people, and humanity so well for so 
many years. 
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William Green has left us a great and precious legacy. Let us 
all be worthy of that legacy. Aided by his legacy and guided by the 
dynamic sterling leadership of his successor, let us carry on as one, 
towards the goal so dear to the man whose memory we have honored 
today. 


REV. JOHN H. SHANLEY 


President Meany, the family of Mr. Green, distinguished guests 
and delegates—It seems after these last speeches that there is very 
little any of us could say in the way of tribute. However, I have 
been asked to come as your past leader’s minister, and I am de- 
lighted with the graciousness of Mr. Meany to me and my wife in 
receiving us at this convention and permitting us to have a share 
with those of you who came for this service of dedication and of 
remembrance. 


I wonder if it would be asking too much if we would consider 
this brief period as something like a church service, if we could be 
in a mood and a spirit that is spiritual in remembrance. Let me, 
if you will, read a few verses adapted from Ecclesiasticus, one of 
the Apocryphal books, Forty-four, and select a few lines from the Book 
of Proverbs. 


Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that begat us. 


Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, men renowned for their 
power, giving counsel by their understanding, and declaring prophe- 
cies: 


Leaders of the people by their counsels, and by their knowledge 
of learning meet for the people, wise and eloquent in their instruc- 
tions: . 

All these were honored in their generations, and were the glory 
of their times. 


There be of them that have left a name behind them, that their 
praises might be reported. 


But these were merciful men, whose righteousness hath not been 
forgotten. 


Their bodies are buried in peace; but their name liveth for ever- 
more. 


—Adapted from Eccleciasticus 44. 
The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord. 


To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to the Lord than 
sacrifice. 

A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and lov- 
ing favor rather than silver and gold. 

The liberal soul shall be made fat: and he that watereth shall 
be watered also himself. 


The path of the just is the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. 


—Selected from the Book of Proverbs. 
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The Memorial Address 





We gather today to commemorate William Green, your late presi- 
dent, who has been called from your service in which his name be- 
came distinguished. Yet we are not the first to commemorate him. 
Many organizations and individuals have contributed hundreds of 
dollars in his memory for works of mercy for victims of dread polio- 
myelitis. Several admirers have provided for prayers and masses to 
be said in his memory. A high school in California will carry his 
name. Home town physicians and business men presented his church 
with a Book of Remembrance for the permanent recording of gifts 
and bequests. Likewise, your Brotherhood of Glass Bottle Blowers 
made a contribution which has been earmarked toward an appropriate 
cabinet for the display of the beautiful memorial book in the church 
that Mr. Green helped to design and build nearly forty years ago. 
“He being dead, yet speaketh.” 


In harmony with these thoughts of him, we gather to remember 
your leader who accomplished so much good for so many. 


How we wish that Mrs. Green might be with us in these moments 
so significant to her. She has been bedfast much of the time, but 
Tuesday afternoon I made a call upon her and was quite surprised to 
see her sitting in her living room. She has borne her great loss 
well, befitting a woman of faith. 


Why do we meet here to memorialize your late leader? We are 
here because many years ago a young coal miner became concerned 
with the needs of laboring people and their families. But why did he 
become concerned while others only blamed or endured their lot? 
May I submit that it was simply because he believed in God as Father- 
Creator and in his fellowmen as equal brothers under God. He was a 
man of faith who believed that “faith without works is dead,” that | 
a man must work out his faith where people live and labor. His was 
a life founded upon spiritual pilings, and geared to a trust in the over- | 
all Fatherliness of God who made each person equally precious. He 
once wrote, “This oneness of experience with God and experience 
with men is what the Prophet Micah meant when he proclaimed, ‘He 
hath showed thee, O Man, what is good; and what doth Jehovah re- 
quire of thee but to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’” 


The drive of his life came from what he felt to be the rightness 
of the cause to which he dedicated his long and fruitful life. His faith 
extended to the hidden power within the breast of every ordinary | 
person. So, forsaking the early urge to preach, he chose another 
field for his life investment, trusting that it also was for human better- 
ment. This he did, not with fame or fortune in mind, but from spiri- 
tual motivations. Hear his words again. “In perplexing times like 
these, I find again and again that I must rely on faith—faith that 
if all of us do our utmost there will be forces far beyond our ken 
that are at work for good in the great universe about us. The stars 
in their courses fight for right.”” He knew that God in His vast uni- 
verse did not back power or fame or notoriety necessarily, but He 
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does back right, right based on faith in God’s power and righteous- 
ness and holy will for us ordinary creatures. For these principles a 
miner rose from plain people to the halls of the great, not for the 
sake of greatness or of the power of leadership, but for a cause whose 
fundamental purpose was the advancing of the rights of people who 
serve with their hands. 


The inherent rights of working people had long been compromised. 
Mr. Green and others pioneered in crashing the gates of greed and 
injustice. He believed that a man is a man, born with essential dig- 
nity of soul. With that conviction all good causes must begin. Con- 
sequently, all laboring folk owe a debt of gratitude to this pioneer 
and his colleagues for bringing the rights of man before the consci- 
ence of mankind. They should be inspired to know that their leader 
believed not only in social justice, but in them as people. He said 
that he had “discovered that when plain, everyday folk are given a 
way to make their desires felt, they invariably straighten things out.” 
So, he believed in principles of right founded on God, and in the long- 
run common sense and trustworthiness of the millions whom he 
proudly led. 


The workingman is no longer of a “lower class.” He is now 
the Average Man. He has widely secured his economic rights and a 
more equitable share of fruits from his labor. He should now pro- 
ceed to a higher round on his ladder of achievement. He is now pre 
sented the opportunity to solidify and socalize the human gains of 
the last forty years. Because of the ideals and efforts of William 
Green and his colleagues, those who once were the “masses” are 
becoming increasingly an active, concerned, and participating part 
of our national community life. In place of 2 preoccupation with for- 
mer miseries, which many laboring people of today have never ex- 
perienced, their vision should be lifted to the heights and distances 
of the world of all men who are brothers in their common needs and 
uncommon destiny. 


The American Federation of Labor was Mr. Green’s instrument 
for the realizing of these noble ends. To him this body of people was 
an organism more than an organization. It was a family with many 
children, of many desires and hopes, sometimes conflicting, but 
mostly in unanimity. Like a wise father, he dreamed of each child's 
success individually, but also of the family’s success and solidarity. 
If the family quareled he was saddened, but tried always to pre. 
serve his family for the sake of all in their singular goal. Even more, 
he felt that there were other children beyond the home walls who 
could strengthen the family ties if they should pool their children 
and resources into a strongly-knit tribe, loyal and mutually helpful. 
This dream is part of his heritage to you which you are obviously 
trying steadily to fulfill. 


Finally, Brother William Green possessed a democratic spirit 
which was doubtless responsible largely for the loyalty within your 
brotherhood. His life ambition can be spelled in three letters, A. F. L. 
He gave himself utterly until he was too ill to carry on. Then, one 


day he made a great decision. He lifted the telephone in his home 
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and talked to a man who was trying to carry two jobs for you. He 
asked a question something like this: “Will you take over my duties, 
George?” The reply was typically positive and willing: “Of course I 
will,” or something like that. In such a simple manner did your great 
prophet Elijah drop the mantle of a worthy cause upon the shoulders 
of a trained and ready Elisha. It was an unseen drama in a moment 
of time, but it was full of the wisdom of age and the eager loyalty 
of a disciple. Fathers, in God’s ways, must grow old and join their 
fathers, but the family must go on. The family now meets, as it were, 
in respect for the father who has moved to higher labors, and at the 
same time turns to acknowledge his confidence in the one who is 
both blessed and burdened with a great prophet’s cloak. As the 
people gathered around Elisha after the chariot had sped Elijah to 
his heavenly home, they said that the spirit of Elijah was upon Eli- 
sha. Likewise, now, we are assured that the brooding spirit of 
William Green participates in our memorial and lends a father’s bene- 
diction upon the head of the man who is your new leader as he begins 
with you another chapter in the cause of the people who work. May 
it be a chapter motivated by the spiritual ideals of William Green. 
So will the family of the American Federation of Labor be his lasting 
memorial and your continuing opportunity for service to God and 
your fellows. 


A Prayer 


Infinite and Eternal God, Father of all men, our Guide and our 
Strength: we bow before Thee in this moment filled with memories 
that bring us to gratitude for this invested life, and a moment filled 
with serious prospects that stir within us the powers of our wills in 
dedication. May this family of labor be Thy humble servants and 
so attain to the glory designed for them. AMEN. 


HONORABLE HARRY S. TRUMAN 


Mr. President of the American Federation of Labor, distinguished 
members of that great organization and guests: I am here because 
I was a friend of William Green. I am here because he was my 
friend. I talked with your President and with Joe Keenan a day or 
two ago, and they informed me that you expected to have a service in 
memory of your great past President. They asked me if I would take 
a part in it. 

It is a sad occasion for me. I was very close to William Green 
and he was to me. I probably can tell you some things about a side 
of his life that no one else could tell you. I was United States Sena- 
tor, Vice-President and President of the United States, and William 
Green was President of the American Federation of Labor all during 
that period. I came in contact with him constantly. I liked him and 
I know that he was very fond of me. 


I can tell you an experience I had with William Green at Chicago 
in 1944. I went to Chicago to prevent myself from being nominated 
for Vice-President of the United States. I talked with a great many 
of the leaders there on various subjects, and William Green asked me 
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one day if I would have breakfast with him. I told him I would, and 
he said to me, “You needn’t try to make any impression on me. My 
organization and myself are for you for Vice-President, and for no- 
body else, and we are going to stay that way.” And they did. I never 
forgot that conversation. 


William Green had a high moral sense, as his pastor has just 
told you. He believed in God. William Green was a good Baptist, 
and so is Harry Truman. We talked the same language. William 
Green almost became a pastor in a Baptist church. He would have 
been a good one, but I don’t think God intended him to be a pastor 
in the Baptist church. 


About the time William Green was attempting to be a Baptist 
preacher I was trying to get a military education and become a pro- 
fessional soldier. The Almighty didn’t believe in that either, and 
He guided me in another direction. 


William Green made one of the great contributions to the wel- 
fare of our country. He believed in the welfare of the people, he 
believed in helping people, he believed in making life better for those 
people who did not have a good life, because he started in a position 
of understanding just what the feelings of the people were, people who 
didn’t even have enough to eat part of the time. William Green and I 
understood the situation from the point of view of having been in the 
position of the people we were trying to help. Whenever it was neces- 
sary for any of the great things which were necessary to be inaugurat- 
ed during the Roosevelt administration and during my own administra- 
tion we could always count on William Green and his followers to be 
behind us, because he believed we were trying to do what was right, 
and we knew that he was. 


I am not good at memorial services. I have come to that age 
when I spend a great deal of time attending the passings of my 
good and true friends. It is not a pleasant situation; it is not one 
that any of us want to be a part of, but I felt that in this instance 
I ought to tell you that I honored William Green very highly. I 
could not attend the services in his home town, and when President 
Meany and Joe Keenan told me you intended to have this service, I 


felt it was my duty to come here and pay my tribute to one of 
America’s great men. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Rev. Shanley will pronounce the Benediction. 


THE BENEDICTION 


Now may the Lord bless us and keep us. May the Lord make his 
face to shine upon us and be gracious unto us. May the Lord leave 
upon us the light of his countenance and give to us peace now and 
forever more—Amen. 
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Seventy-second Annual Convention 


of the 


American Federation of Labor 
1953 


Proceedings 


St. Louis, Missouri, September 25, 1953 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


St. Louis, Mo. 
September 25, 1953 
The Convention was called to order 
by President Meany at 9:40 o’clock A.M. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: ‘The invoca- 
tion this morning will be given by the 
Reverend Ralph C. Abele, Pastor of the 
Holy Ghost Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, 


INVOCATION 
(Reverend Ralph C. Abele) 


“Merciful God, Father of us all, we 
would begin our tast day’s work of 
this convention with Thee. Thou art 
our God. Be Thou the friend and rule) 
of each of our lives, the guide and 
counselor of this great body to the 
end that we shall love mercy, do justly 
and walk humbly with Thee. O God, 
whose annointed Son was a Master 
3uilder, bless the labor movement of 
this land. Grant to its chosen leaders 
wisdom, courage, patience and compas 
sion; and to us the rank and file, give 
the spirit of loyalty, cooperation, self- 
discipline and good will toward men. 
We thank Thee for the privilege we 
have had of working together at this 
convention. Bless and bring to fru.t- 


fulness all good plans and intentions; 
correct what has been amiss. Keep us 
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in friendship with one another and in 
devotion to those things which mike 
for good workmanship and for genuine 
freedom and abundance among all men. 
These things we ask in the name of 
Him who taught us when we pray to 
say: 


‘Our Father who art in heaven, Hal- 
lowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, on earth us it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread and forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against 
us. And lead us not into temptation 
but deliver us from all evil, for Thine is 
the kingdom and the power and the 
glory forever, Amen.’” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The following message was_ sub- 
mitted: 


American Federation of Labor 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 


Our labor fraternal order’ sends 
hearty greetings to your convention. 
Your leadership in America is not only 
for organized workers here but for a 
better way of life for all the world. 
Your convention's determined insistence 
on high moral standards in unions and 
on government responsibility towards 
labor gives courage and strength to 
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all who cherish the principles of de- 
cency and social progress, 


The Workmen's Circle National Exe- 
cutive Comm, Leon Arkin. 


President N. Chanin, General Secretary 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair 
recognizes the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations, Broth- 
er Joseph McCurdy, of the United Gar- 
ment Workers, A. F. of L. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


CHAIRMAN McCURDY: President 
Meany, the Committee on Industrial 
Relations did not have any resolutions 
referred to it by this convention, How- 
ever, the subject of Industrial Rela- 
tions is of such paramount importance 
that the Committee felt it should make 
a report. The report will be made by 
Secretary George Warfel, of the Spe- 
cial Delivery Messenygers. 


Committee Secretary Warfel  sub- 
mitted the following report: 


Mr. Chairman and Delegates to the 
72nd Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor: 


Your committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions has given full study and consid- 
eration to the problem of industrial re- 
lations as it will affect the laboring 
men and women of our country, not 
only for the coming year, but for many 
years to come. 


Mindful of the industrial setup of 
our country, with particular emphasis 
on the fact that 225 corporations em- 
ploy more than one-fifth of all of the 
wage earners of America; taking into 
consideration the special interes.s now 
in control of our government and fav- 
oring those 225 corporations which dic- 
tate industrial relations through the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and the Chambers of Commerce; tak- 
ing also into consideration that for the 
year of 1952 we had 41,800 cases of 
infringement and violations of the poor 
wage and hour law as presently con- 
stituted and providing for only 75c per 
hour. Yes, we are mindful because of 
the foregoing and of other economic 
factors which govern industrial rela- 
tions between labor and indtustry in 
the United States, that labor is in for 
a tough deal, dictated by the mer- 
cenary group in control of industry and 
in control of the government, 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the proponents of indus- 
trial cycles of boom and bust are talk- 
ing more and more about a “creeping 
depression”? which will make itself felt 
more and more because of a slow down 
of defense orders. The money chang- 
ers and industrialists of the country 
would love to see an economic depres- 
sion because economic depression plus 
the Taft-Hartley Enslavement Act will 


make for that kind of union busting 
and will change tue entire picture of 
industrial relations in the United 
States. 


_ Your Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions is cognizant of the fact that the 
American way of life and present day 
labor standards and conditions en- 
joyed by the wage earners of the 
country are the result of collective 
bargaining relations at the conference 
table and mutually agreed upon in co- 
operative action between labor and 
management. We know that the pol- 
icy of the American Federation of La- 
bor is just that; mainly harmonious 
labor management relations, 


Your Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions therefore hails with joy the move 
for unity within the house of labor for 
only a united house of labor may at 
this time, in face of creeping depres- 
sion, in face of special favoritism given 
to the special interests or our million- 
aire and biliionaire corporations, in face 
of growing indication on the part of 
the judiciary to shackle labor by the 
weapon of injunction, yes, in face of all 
the foregoing, a united labor movement 
will creste the kind of atmosphere, will 
create the fundamentals so essential to 
give labor a chance and an opportunity 
to bargain collectively and effectively 
under the most trying conditions. 


We call attention to and commend 
President Meany’s clear cut enuncia- 
tion of basie principles necessary for 
the full realization of such unity: — 
“That there is a tradition in this or- 
ganization, that in union there is 
strength, and that it is the duty of the 
strong union, if it can possibly do so, 
to help the weak union in another 
trade—not to destroy the weak union.”’ 

_ 

We cannot emphasize too strongly 
that collective bargaining and indus- 
trial relations by your united labor 
movement is one thing and collective 
bargaining and _ industrial relations 
with the House of Labor divided is an- 
other, 


Your Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions recommends unanimous approval 
on the part of the 72nd Convention as- 
sembled in the City of St. Louis, of the 
action of President Meany and _ the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to pursue to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the merger of all of 
our unions wichin the United States so 
that labor may truly enjoy the kind of 
industrial relations which will make 
for a better America and a successful 
Trade Union Movement, 


A unified labor movement would 
make possible the wide use of the 
union label, the union button and the 
union card, which if used by the wage 
earners of the country would revolu- 
tionize industrial relations between 
management and labor, reduce strikes 
to a minimum and raise labor stand- 
ards and conditions. 
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REPORT OF 


Committee Secretary Warfel moved 
the adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY WAR- 


FEL: That completes the report of the 

Committee, Mr. Chairman, and it is 

signed by the members of the Com- 

mittee: 
JOSEPH P. McCURDY, Chairman 
GEORGE L. WARFEL, Secretary 
WALTER M. MATTHEWS 

1 R. FLEGAL 

tO0Y UPTON 

ARLES SULLIVAN 

JOHN W. BAILEY 

JOSEPH F. BOYEN 

FRANK P. CONVERSE 

EDWARD C. DOLL 

JAMES C. STOCKER 

THOMAS P. MEANEY 

OSSIP WOLINSKY 

JAMES M. KENNEDY 

t. FRECCIA 

EDWARD W. KAISER 

ROBERT LYNCH 

Committee on Industrial Relations 


PRESIDENT MEANY: That com- 
pletes the work of the Committee on 
Industrial Relations, and they are dis- 
charged with the thanks and appre- 
ciation of the Convention, 

The Chair recognizes Delegate 
George, Chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation, for a further report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: 
Committee Secretary Stephens. will 
continue the report of the Committee 

on Legislation. 


Committee Secretary 
the following report: 


Stephens made 


SECTION 640, DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT (PUBLIC LAW 
NO. 179) 


(Executive Council Report, Page 197) 


Section 640, of the Defense Appro- 
priation Act prohibited the payment of 
any diflerential or allowances to United 
States Citizens working in territories 
or possessions where they reside. While 
this was passed by the House, it was 
defeated in the Senate and in confer- 
ence, 


However, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion subsequently issued regulations 
drastically reducing or eliminating ter- 
ritorial allowances. Serious reductions 
in compensation have resulted for em- 
ployees in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. Appeals for a hearing on this 


question have been filed with the Civil 
Service Commission, 








PROCEEDINGS 


It is recommended that the American 
Federation of Labor continue its co- 
operation with the organizations of 
employees affected, 


On motion of Secretary Stephens, this 
section of the Committee’s Report was 
unanimously adopted. 


MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION 


(Executive Council Report, Pages 
198-201) 


The Executive Council reports the 
enactment of Public Law No, 163 known 
as the Small Business Act of 1953 which 
was favored by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Progress to date on the bills to eli- 
minate the Statute of Limitations on 
claims before the Court of Claims on 
overtime pay, Alien Property Disposal 
and Jobs, Japanese Civilian Prisoner- 
Survivors, Wire Tapping, and New 
York-New Jersey Waterfront Compact 
is also reported, 


The Committee on Legislation rec- 
ommends continued activity in respect 
to these measures and particularly to 
the protection of rights of workers in 
proposed Wire Tapping Legislation 
and the New York-New Jersey Water- 
front Compact, 


On motion of Secretary Stephens, this 
section of the Committee’s Report was 
unanimously adopted, 


DISTRIBUTION OF LEGISLATIVE 
BOOKLET 


(Executive Council Report, Page 201) 


The Committee on Legislation notes 
the Executive Council’s Report on the 
distribution of the pamphlet entitled, 
“The Legislative Achievements of the 
American Federation of Labor’’, and 
preparation of the more elaborate 1953 
edition. We commend the Executive 
Council upon this as it is bound to be 
of considerable help to organizers in 
all fields. 


Your Committee recommends accept- 
ance of this portion of the Executive 
Council’s Report. 


On motion of Secretary Stephens, this 
section of the Committee’s Report was 
unanimously adopted. 


FLYING FIRST-CLASS MAIL 


Resolution No, 75 — By 
Thomas A, Murray, New 
Federation of Labor. 


Delegate 
York State 


(Page 424, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends an amendment, deleting from 
the resolve of the resolution all that 
portion after the word ‘‘extent’’ in the 
seventh line of the resolved paragraph, 
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With this amendment the Commit- 
tee recommends adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

On motion of Secretary Stephens, this 
section of the Committee’s Report was 
unanimously adopted. 


The committee reported jointly on 
Resolutions 76 and 83, as follows: 


CONDEMNING POSTMASTER 
GENERAL’S ORDERS 


Resolution No. 83—By delegates of: 
American Federation of Government 
Employees; American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal er 
ees; American Federation of Teachers; 
Central Labor Union of the Panama 
Canal Zone; International Association 
of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers; International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters; International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders; Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; American Federation of Technical 
Engineers; International Photo-En- 
gravers Union of North America; In- 
ternational Plate Printers, Die Stamp- 
ers and Engravers’ Union of North 
America; International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants Union of North 
America; International Typographical 
Union; International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers; National Association of 
Letter Carriers; National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks; National Associa- 
tion of Post Office and Railway Mail 
Handlers, Watchmen and Messengers; 
National Association of Postal Super- 
visors; Railway Mail Association; 
Office Employes International Union; 
The National Association of Special 
Delivery Messengers; International As- 
sociation of Machinists; United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen and Appren- 
tices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry. 


(Page 424, First Day’s Proceedings) 


DOWNGRADING OF POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Resolution No. 76 — By Delegate 
Thomas A. Murray, New York State 
Federation of Labor. 

(Page 426, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Resolution No. 76 and Resolution No. 
83 deal with the same subject. Your 
Committee recommends the adoption of 
Resolution No, 83. 

On motion of Secretary Stephens, this 
section of the Committee’s Report was 
unanimously adopted, 

The Committee reported jointly on 
Resolutions 77, 81 and 1381. 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES SALARY 
INCREASE 


Resolution No. 77—By Delegate Ray 
Mills, Iowa State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 424, First Day’s Proceedings) 


LIBERALIZATION OF POSTAL 
SALARY CLASSIFICATION ACT 


Resolution No, 8i—By Delegates of: 
American Federation of Government 
Employees; American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employ- 
ees; American Federation of Teach- 
ers; Central Labor Union of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone; International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge, Structural and Or- 
namental Iron Workers; Internation- 
al Association of Fire Fighters; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders; 
International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers; American Federation of 
Technical Engineers; International 
Photo - Engravers Union of North 
America; International Plate Printers, 
Die Stampers and Engravers’ Union of 
North America; International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants Union of 
North America; International Typo- 
graphical Union; International Union 
of Operating Engineers; National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers; National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks; Na- 
tional Association of Post Office and 
Railway Mail Handlers, Watchmen and 
Messengers; National Association of 
Postal Supervisors; Railway Mail As- 
sociation; Office Employes Interna- 
tional Union; The National Associa- 
tion of Special Delivery Messengers; 
International Association of Machin- 
ists; United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry. 


(Page 425, First Day’s Proceedings) 


SALARY INCREASES FOR 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No, 131—By Delegate Jo- 
seph M. Rourke, Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor, 


(Page 447, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolution No. 77, Resolution No. 81 
and Resolution No. 131 all deal with a 
Postal Employees Salary Increase. 
Your Committee recommends adoption 
of Resolution No. 81 in lieu of all reso- 
lutions on that subject. 


On motion of Secretary Stephens, this 
section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 


OVERTIME PAY FOR SUBSTI- 
TUTE POST OFFICE EMPLOYEES 

Resolution No, 78—By Delegate Ray 
Mills, lowa State Federation of Labor. 
(Page 424, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends adoption, 


On motion of Secretary Stephens, this 
section of the Committee’s Report was 
unanimously adopted, 
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SENATE RULE 22—FILIBUSTER 


Resolution No, 79—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, M. P. Webster, and 
T. D. McNeal, Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters. 


(Page 425, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends that 
the resolved paragraph be amended to 
read, as follows 


RESOLVED, That this 
ond Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, assembled in St. 
Louis, Missouri, September, 1953, go on 
record as endorsing and supporting the 
movement to amend Rule 22 of the 
Senate in order to limit debate by 
majority vote in the interest of the 


Seventy-sec- 





enactment of civil rights and other 
lezislation 
Your Committee recommends adop- 


tion of the resolution as amended, 


On motion of Secretary Stephens this 
section of the Committee’s Report was 
unanimously adopted, 


BI-WEEKLY PAY—POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT FIELD SERVICE 


Resolution No, S2—By Delegates of: 
American Federation of Government 
Employees; American lIederation. of 
State, County and Municipal Employ- 
ee American Federation of Teach- 
ers; Metal Trades Council and Cen- 
tral Labor Union of the Panama Canal 
Zone; International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental [ron 
Workers; International Association of 
Fire Fighters; International Lrother- 
hood of Bookbinders; International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers; International Photo-Higrav- 
ers Union of North America; Inter- 
national Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
and IEngravers’ Union of North Amer- 
ica; International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants Union of North Amer- 
ica; International Typographical Un- 





ion; International Union of Operating 
Iengineers; National Association of 
Letter Carriers; National Federation 


of Post Office Clerks; National Asso- 
ciation of Post Office and Railway 
Mail Handlers, Watchmen and Mes- 
sengers; National Association of Post- 
al Supervisors; Railway Mail Associa- 
tion; Office Employees’ International 
Union; The National Association of 
Special Delivery Messenvers; Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; Unit- 
ed Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry. 


(Page 426, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee on Legislation 
ommends adoption, 


rec- 


On motion of Secretary Stephens this 
section of the Committee’s Report was 
unanimously adopted, 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No, 84—LDLy 
American Federation of Government 
Employees; American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employ- 
ees; American Federation of Teachers; 
Central Labor Union of the Panama 
Canal Zone; International Association 
of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers; International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters; International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders; Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; American Federation of Technical 
Iingineers; International Photo-En- 
gravers Union of North America; Inter- 
national Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers’ Union of North Amer- 
ica; International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants Union of North 
Americ: Internation»! Typographical 
Union; International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers; National Association 
of Letter Carriers National Federa- 
tion of Post Offic Clerks; National 
Associntion of Post Office and Railway 
Mail Handlers, Watchmen and Mes- 
sengers; National Association of Post- 
al Supervisors: Railway Mail Associa- 
tion; Office Employes’ International 
Union; The National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; In.erna- 
tional Association of Mach nists; 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Iitting Industry. 





Delegates of: 
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Your Committee on Legislation 


ommends adoption. 


rec- 


On motion of Secretary Stephens this 
section of the (committee’s Report was 
unanimously adopted. 


WAGE DIFFERENTIAL—GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No, SO—By 
State 


Puerto 
Kederation of Labor. 


Rico 


(Page 425, First Day’s Proceedings) 


recommends 
resolution, 


Committee 
this 

On motion of Secretary Stephens this 
section of the Committee’s Report was 
unanimously adopted, 


Your 
tion of 


adop- 


EXTENSION OF BENEFITS TO 
INSURANCE AGENTS 
Resolution No, 89—Ly Delegates 
George LL Russ, Charles G. Heisel, 
John E, Mulier, Insurance Agents In- 
ternational Union, 
(Page 430, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Re-referred to the Committee on Leg- 
islation from the Committee on Local 
and Federated Bodies, 
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Your Committee on Legislation rec- 
ommends adoption. 


On motion of Secretary Stephens this 


section of the Committee’s Report was 
unanimously adopted, 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 
Resolution No. 113—By Delegates 
Alexander McKeown, Fred G. Held, 
Major Banachowicz, Andrew J. Janas- 
kie, American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, 


(Page 440, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee noting that a_ full 
report is being given on the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act by the Resolutions Committee, 
no further action on this resolution is 
necessary, 


On motion of Secretary Stephens this 
section of the Committee’s Report was 
unanimously adopted, 


SINGLE CLASSIFICATION FOR 
DISTRIBUTORS IN POSTAL 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 
Resolution No, 132—By Delegate Jo- 

seph M. Rourke, Connecticut Federa- 

tion of Labor. 

(Page 447, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your Committee on Legislation rec- 

ommends adoption. 


On motion of Secretary Stephens, this 
section of the Committee’s Report was 
unanimously adopted. 


UNION RECOGNITION FOR 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES 
Resolution No, 133—By Delegate Jo- 
seph M. Rourke, Connecticut Federation 
of Labor, 
(Page 447, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your Committee on Legislation rec- 
ommends adoption. 


On motion of Secretary Stephens, this 
section of the Committee’s Report was 
unanimously adopted. 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCES FOR 
POSTAL TRANSPORTATION 
CLERKS 

Resolution No, 134—Ly Delegate Jo- 
seph M. Rourke, Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor, 

(Page 447, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your Committee on Legislation rec- 
ommends adoption. 

On motion of Secretary Stephens, this 


section of the Committee’s Report was 
unanimously adopted. 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Resolution No, 135 — By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 448, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee on Legislation rec- 
ommends adoption, 


On motion of Secretary Stephens, this 
section of the Committee’s Report was 
unanimously adopted. 


CHANGING POSTAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


Resolution No, 150 — By Delegates 
from International Stereotypers and 
KNleetrotypers’ Union of North America, 
and the International Typographical 
Union. 


(Page 455, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee on Legislation rec- 
ommends adoption. 


On motion of Secretary Stephens this 
section of the Committee’s Report was 
unanimously adopted. 


This completes the work assigned 
to the Committee and the report is 
signed by the following members: 

LEO KE. GEORGE, Chairman 
RUSSELL M. STEPHENS, Secretary 
MICHAEL FOX 
FRANK HULL 
EDWARD CARLOUGH 
JAMES A. CAMPBELL 
THOMAS V. GREEN 
ROBERT ASH 
JOSEPH McDONOUGH 
JAMES MOWATT 
EDWARD P. RINGIUS 
FRANK X. MARTEL 
CLIFTON CALDWELL 
MARSHALL SHAFER 
GEORGE HELLER 
J. BYRON MERRITT 
BENEDICT TANTILLO 
GEORGE HARDY 
JOSEPH D. KEENAN 
HARRY FINKS 
J. FRIEDRICK 
Committee on Legislation 


Committee Secretary Stephens moved 
the adoption of the report of the Com- 
mittee as a whole. 


. . . The motion was seconded and 
curried unanimously, and the Commit- 
tee was discharged with the thanks of 
the convention. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair 
recognizes the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials for a short re- 
port. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
September 25, 1953 


Committee Secretary Burrows sub- 
mitted the following report: 


Your Committee on Credentials have 
been requested to substitute the name 
of Arthur Churchill on the delegation 
representing the National Agricultural 
Workers’ Union in place of H. L. 
Mitchell, and we recommend that the 
delegate be seated with 28 votes. 


The Committee wishes to report that 
the work of the Committee has been 
completed. We received and examined 
the credentials of 713 delegates, the 
largest number in the history of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Respectfully submitted 

L. M. RAFTERY, Chairman 
D. M. BURROWS. Secretary 
SAMUEL J. MEYERS 


Committee on Credentials 


Committee Secretary Burrows moved 
the adoption of the Committee’s re- 
port, 


The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously, 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Creden- 
tials Committee which has just com- 
pleted its work has done a very fine 
job, and as you noted in the report, 
they handled the credentials of 713 
delegates, more delegates than the 
American Federation of Labor has ever 
had in its history. 


The committee is discharged with 
the appreciation of the convention. 

The Chair recognizes at this time 
the Chairman of the Committee on Ex- 
ecutive Council’s Report, Chairman Du- 
binsky. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S REPORT 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN DUBIN- 
SKY: Mr. President, and Delegates:— 
The Committee on Executive Council's 
Report is ready to submit its report, 
and I am glad to present our able sec- 
retary, Selma M. Borchardt. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY BOR- 
CHARDT: Mr. President and Delegates: 
The first section referred to this com- 
mittee deals with the official changes 
in the organization. 


Official Changes 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
pages 44-45) 


The Executive Council’s formal ref- 
erence to the death of President Green 


was amplified to this convention by 
President Meany in his opening ad- 
dress expressing for all of us the sense 
of loss his passing put upon us. 

The memorial services which were 
held yesterday further expressed our 
appreciation for the services he ren- 
dered to us and for us, during his years 
of active and devoted leadership. Many 
other memorials will be given in trib- 
ute to his work. 

Yet, there is no service, no memorial 
that can be as lasting or as effective 
as the record of his years of devoted 
service, and for these we pay him 
tribute. 

Committee Secretary Borchardt 
moved the adoption of the committee’s 
report. 

The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 


Election of President 
(Page 44, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Council's report also briefly re- 
fers to the election of George Meany 
as President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

In even the very short time he has 
served us, he has proved to us and 
demonstrated to the world his fitness 
for the great task we have entrusted 
to him. We have found him to be a 
man of integrity and wisdom, whose 
vision is clear, whose judgments are 
sound, whose administration is effi- 
cient; a leader at once cautious and 
courageous: a speaker, eloquent, and 
profound. We pledge to him the sup- 
port which he so richly inspires us to 
give him. 

Committee Secretary Borchardt 
moved the adoption of the committee's 
report. 


_The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 


Election of Secretary-Treasurer 
(Executive Council’s Report, page 44) 


The election of Brother Wm. F. 
Schnitzler, President of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor has 
proved to be a happy one. 


Brother Schnitzler in the short time 
he has held this office, has won the 
respect and affection of those with 
whom and for whom he serves, He is 
doing his job well; he is ably main- 
taining the highest traditions of the 
An . OF ka 

Committee Secretary Borchardt 
moved the adoption of the committee’s 
report. 


The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 
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Election of Vice President Dave Beck 
(Executive Council’s Report, page 44) 


The Council’s report refers to the 
Election of Dave Beck as Vice President 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
The vacancy Dave Beck was elected to 
fill was caused by the withdrawal of 
the Carpenters last August. We would 
first say that we are happy that the 
Carpenters returned so quickly and 
have assumed their rightful place as 
one of the most significant organiza- 
tions in the American Federation of 
Labor. 


To Brother Beck we extend our con- 
gratulations and the wish that his dy- 
namic leadership may bring us greater 
numbers and greater power to serve the 
public welfare. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt 
moved the adoption of the committee's 
report. 


The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 


Selection of Fraternal Delegates 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 45) 


J. Scott Milne, Secretary of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and William H. Lee, President 
of. the Chicago Federation of Labor 
were named by the Executive Council 
to represent us this year at the meet- 
ing of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress and Toney Gallo, General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, United Cement, Lime 
and Gypsum Workers International Un- 
ion was named to represent us at the 
convention of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada. 


We commend these selections and ex- 
press our appreciation for the fraternal 
delegates sent to us by these our neigh- 
bors. 


We have already heard from them 
and express to them our sincere thanks 
for the thought-provoking and warm 
messages they have brought us, They 
have helped make us feel even the more 
the closeness, the united determination 
in a common cause which makes us— 
together—a mighty force for free men 
in a free world. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt 
moved the adoption of the Committee's 
report. 


The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 


Death of William H. Howlin 
(Executive Council’s Report, page 51) 


We are grateful to the Council for 
its tribute to Bill Howlin. Bill Howlin 
was more than a staff member of the 
A. F. of L. His spirit, his devotion to 
our cause was written into every char- 


ter he so beautifully penned for 47 
years. We miss him here at the con- 
vention. He came to conventions to 
serve; and he did serve us well, as he 
served the cause for which he fought 
with all of us. 


We ask that from the convention a 
message of sympathy and appreciation 
for the services he so long rendered be 
sent to his family. 

Committee Secretary 3orchardt 
moved the adoption of the committee’s 
report. 


The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously, 


Former Secretary of Labor Tobin 
(Executive Council’s Report, page 52) 


We join in the tribute paid by the 
Council to the late Maurice Tobin. His 
passing has taken from our nation a 
great statesman and for the workers 
a warm and able friend. He fought 
with all he had to give — and that 
was much — for the preservation of 
the gains that had been made, and to 
earry forward a program’ through 
which the life of every man of every 
ereed and color would be enriched. 


His work is his greatest memorial. 
We honor him, for what that work has 
given us all. 


We ask that from the convention 
there be sent a message to his family 
expressing our profound sorrow at his 
passing. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 


Borchardt, this section of the commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted. 


Charter Issued — Aluminum 
Workers International Union 


(Executive Council’s Report, page 33) 


We are happy to note the establish- 
ment of a new international union. 

We concur in the recommendation of 
the Executive Council that a charter be 
issued to the Aluminum Workers Inter- 
national Union. 


To the new union we extend our best 
wishes for great opportunities for serv- 
ice to its members and to the general 
welfare. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Borchardt, this section of the commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted. 


National Organization Masters, 
Mates and P.lots of America, 
Extension of Jurisdiction 
(Executive Council’s Report, page 52) 


The request of the National Organ- 
ization Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
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America for an extension of its juris- 
diction to include all licensed engine 
room personnel on self-propelled ves- 
sels was approved by the Executive 
Council. 

The interpretation of this extension 
in light of other agreements already 
definitely entered into by the Execu- 
tive Council with other international 
unions in this field, we believe, re- 
auires a somewhat fuller explanation 
than is given in the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report now before us. 

A happy relation now exists among 
our unions servicing this field of work, 
and your committee wants such a rela- 
tionship to continue. 

In the spirit of the magnificent ad- 
dress given us by President Meany 
and in harmony with the enthusiastic 
applause which greeted that speech 
especially in relation to jurisdictional 
questions your committee recommends 
that this section of the Executive 
Council's report be referred back to 
the Executive Council for clarification. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Borchart, this section of the commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted. 


Benefit Services of Standard National 
and International Unions for 1952 


(Executive Council’s Report, 
pages 99-103) 


Each year we report with pride the 
insurance services which our unions 
render members. This year $100,310.- 
627.10 were reported by unions as 
having been spent by the international 
unions for this purpose. Millions more 
were spent by locals for these services. 

This record testifies to the 
and the virility of our movement. 

We would, however, further recom- 
mend to our members full appreciation 
of the relationships of all forms of so- 
cial insurance; our own program sup- 
ported entirely by our unions, those 
supported by our members and by em- 
ployers under agreements with the un- 
ions, and the public programs sup- 
ported by us in part directly as work- 
ers, and in part by us as citizens pay- 
ing through taxes for such insurance. 

The excellent study on all forms of 
social insurance made for the Iedera- 
tion by Lane Kirkland merits our full 
renewed study. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 


Borchardt, this section of the commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted. 


spirit 


Change of Titles 


(Executive Council’s Report, 
pages 52-53) 


We concur in the recommendation of 
the Council to change the title of the 
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International Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Unions to American Federation of 
Technical Engineers. The jurisdiction 
is to remain the same as now granted. 


The Executive Council recommended 
also that the title of the Railway Mail 
Association be changed to “National 
Postal Transport Association,” and that 
its jurisdiction remain unchanged. We 
concur in the recommendation of the 
Executive Council. With the new titles, 
we wish these well established unions 
God-speed. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Borchardt, this section of the commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted. 


Metal Trades Department 


(Executive Council’s Report, 
pages 343-346) 


This is a growing, powerful depart- 
ment which uses its power to further 
national security - military and so- 
cial, 


Within itself, it has established and 
maintained a machinery for action 
which is firm in maintaining union ju- 
risdiction and flexible in effecting a 
cooperative relation among the unions 
in the department and between the un- 
ions and the employers. It serves as 
an example of a well run, well coordi- 
nated trade union organization. 


It is good to note the attention given 
by this department to the _ rapidly 
gxrowing programs for the utilization of 
atomic energy. These unions plan to 
deal effectively not only with the pres- 
ent development of the unions, but 
wisely envisage the future of the in- 
dustry and plan for service in it. 


Similarly the department has planned 


an effective program in other fields 
and realistically faces current prob- 
lems and those which are in _ the 


making. 


In cooperation with the Research 
and the Legislative Departments of the 
American Federation of Labor, this De- 
partment has opposed legislation inim- 
ical to the best interests of its members 
and supported effectively constructive 
administrative proposals and legisla- 
tive action in the interest of its mem- 
bers. 


We congratulate the department on 
its constructive program, made the 
more effective by its dynamic, capable 
chairman. May the Department con- 
tinue to serve its members, our move- 
ment and our nation, effectively. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Borchardt, this section of the commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted. 
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Railway Employees’ Department 
(Pages 346-352 
Executive Council’s Report) 


The inspiring story of the continued 
progress of this department encour- 
ages us all. 

The report on the agreement on the 
union shop movement with the Eastern 
Carriers’ Conference Committee repre- 
sents a common desire to further pub- 
lic service on the part of both the car- 
riers and the unions. It was unfortun- 
ate that the Western Carriers’ Confer- 
ence and the Southeastern Carriers’ so 
long resisted the unions’ efforts to 
further cooperative planning. 

The report on the negotiated increase 
made effective last March while not 
completely satisfactory is significant 
in that it recognizes a principle of 
trade union bargaining which is basic 
in our movement. 

These unions are now engaged in 
seeking an adjustment of the escalator 
clause from the old index to the new 
index as determined by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 

We note with commendation the na- 
tional movement to secure improve- 
ments in working conditions, inaugu- 
rated by the non-operating organiza- 
tions and particularly the fortunate 
progress made on the Canadian rail- 
ways. 

The Department's whole report is en- 
couraging and inspiring. It shows the 
significance of a virile, dynamic labor 
movement in preserving aie nation’s 
sound economy and in promoting the 
people’s social and economic security. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Borchardt this section of the Commit- 
tee’s Report was unanimously adopted. 


SERVICES WE RENDER 
(Page 95, Executive Council’s Report) 


We note with especial approval the 
section on “Services We Render,” and 
commend the Council for having insti- 
tuted this section of the report. 


This is, in effect, a report on the 
philosophy of our movement in prac- 
tice. It shows how what we do imple- 
ments what we say we believe should 
be done. 


We have a rich history; a history 
which justly earns us the respect of all 
good citizens. Unfortunately it is a his- 
tory not widely known, not often heard. 


This report barely outlines some of 
the many public services we_ render. 
President Meany’s address to the Con- 
vention effectively touched on many of 
the services we now render, as we meet 
our daily civic obligations. This story 
must be brought into the minds and 
hearts of all our people. 


Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that material be prepared to 
xive the history, the living history now 
being made as well as the history which 
free trade unions have long made in 
and for our America; that this material 
be given continually to our member- 
ship and to other civie groups to show 
why we are proud to serve our nation 
and its people — to serve in and for 
a free world—through our free trade- 
union movement. 


May our record of service in the fu- 
ture be as inspiring as it has been in 
the past! We take from this conven- 
tion a demonstrated proof that under 
the leadership of George Meany the 
hizhest traditions of our movement 
will be firmly preserved and richly de- 
ve loped. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Borchardt, this section of the Commit- 
tee’s Report was unanimously adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BOR- 
CHARDT: The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee has been given additional mate- 
rial and wishes to make a supplement- 
al report. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN DUBIN- 
SKY: Delegates, you all can see the re- 
port of the Executive Council on page 
11 where you find the table giving the 
history of the membership of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor since the year 
1897 up to the year of 1953. You have 
to bear in mind that the membership 
of 1953 as recorded in this report is as 
of June 30, not as of today. And ac- 
cording to this report you will see that 
as of June 1953 the membership was 
8,654,921, an increase of 600,000 since 
last year. If you read the report further 
you will find the following, that since 
1945, since the end of the war, let’s say 
the membership of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor has increased by 1,723,- 
000. But then you compare it with the 
end of the first World War and you will 
find that in 1920 the membership was 
1,078,000, and seven years later the 
membership was 3,800,000 instead, or a 
loss of a million and a half at that 
time. We have increased because of the 
power of the labor movement at this 
time. We have increased since the end 
of the war by a million and three-quar- 
ters and 600,000 as of June 30, 1953. 


Mr. Chairman, I move at this time to 
approve the report of the committee in 
its entirety. It is respectfully submitted 
by: 

DAVID DUBINSKY, Chairman 
SELMA M. BORCHARDT, Secretary 
HARRY C. BATES 
ROBERT BYRON 
CHARLES B. GRAMLING 
EO J. BUCKLEY 
+EORGE Q. LYNCH 
RVIN BARNEY 
»>AUL L. PHILLIPS 
A. C. DDANDREA 
DANIEL W. TRACY 
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HARRY R. LYONS 
MILTON S. MAXWELL 
LESLIE L. MYERS 
LEO ABERNATHY 
CHESTER A. SAMPLE 
JOHN O'HARE 

ED. S. MILLER 

ERIC PETERSON 

Ww. M. THOMAS 

M. A. HUTCHESON 


Committee on Executive 
Council's Report. 


. President Meany in the Chair. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair 
now recognizes the Secretary-Treas- 
urer who has an observation to make 
on this report. 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: We 
have a little further information that 
was not included in the report of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Execu- 
tive Council’s Report. First, let me 
say that there are 710 registered dele- 
gates at this convention, which is the 
largest delegate body that has ever 
assembled under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
report on membership given by Brother 
Dubinsky was as of June 80th. We 
ealled the headquarters’ office this 
morning and we learned from our 
bookkeeping department that the in- 
complete report for the month of 
August on per capita tax is 9,570,207. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now you have 
heard the report. The motion is to 
accept the report of the Committee on 
Executive Council Reports as a whole. 
Is there any discussion? 


... The motion was seconded and 
carried unanimously. 


PRESENTATION OF LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S CHARTER 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now before 
calling on the Resolution Committee to 
proceed with their report, I would like 
to announce that in keeping with the 
decision of this convention a few days 
ago and the recommendations of the 
Council we are at this time issuing a 
charter to the International Lonshore- 
men’s Association, A. F. of L. This 
charter is being presented to the fol- 
lowing representatives of that industry 
most of whom are vice-presidents of 
the former organization, which of 
course is no longer part of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. This charter 
is being issued to R. A. Walton, E. L. 
Slaughter, Robert Affleck, Larry Long, 
B. D. Fitzpatrick, Mark A. Moran, Pat- 
rick J. Cullnan, Jr., George Kaestner 
and Frank Hargraves. This is a char- 
ter of the American Federation of 
Labor issued to the _ International 
Longshoreman’s Association A, F. of L. 


(Applause) 


In regard to the issuance of this 
charter, may I also announce the ap- 
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pointment of the following committee 
to act as trustees for this organization 
for a period of one year to cooperate 
with them in establishing a new Inter- 
national and to supervise their affairs 
for that period of time until they get 
on their own feet. 


I also want to announce that the 
American Federation of Labor is going 
to give them complete cooperation in 
every way in establishing this organ- 
ization and that it is the desire of the 
Council that every organization that 
comes in contact with this field do 
what they can to help, to the end that 
we will again have an International 
Longshoremen’s Association in this 
A. F. of L. that can take its place with 
pride and dignity alongside of all the 
other organizations that go to make 
up the membership of this organiza- 
tion. 


The names of this committee are 
Vice-President William C. Doherty, 
Vice-President Dave Beck, President 
Hayes of the International Association 
of Machinists and Vice-President Hall 
of the Seafarers International Unions, 
with myself as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. This completes the preliminary 
plans for the establishment of this or- 
ganization and I can assure you that 
we are going to move into this field as 
quickly as possible, meeting whatever 
obstacles are thrown in our way to the 
end that we can again build this or- 
ganization. 

The Chair recognizes Secretary Sod- 


erstrom of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom sub- 
mitted the following report: 


STATE LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
Page 201) 


In order to meet the increased needs 
for information and service regarding 
the various phases of state legisla- 
tion, we ask that the officers of the 
American Federation make provision 
for advice, assistance and guidance to 
our State Federations of Labor and for 
better interchange of information 
among them on problems of state leg- 
islation, making use of the facilities 
of the A. F. of L.’s National Legislative 
Committee, Department of Research 
and Office of Social Insurance Activ- 
ities. 


Your Committee notes with grave 
concern a developing trend toward leg- 
islation opposing the unionization of 
State and Local Government employees. 


Several days ago Governor Gordon 
Persons of Alabama signed into law a 
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bill to prohibit State employees from 
joining labor unions. This marks the 
reversal of a former liberal tendency 
in Alabama. It is contrary to the con- 
stitutional right to assemble and sub- 
merges a right recognized and prac- 
con all other free countries of the 
world. 


There has been exposed a campi.ign 
for even more drastic anti-union legis- 
lation in Georgia to culminate in No- 
vember in the anticipated passage of 
laws prohibiting union membership to 
certain classifications of Municipal em- 
ployees as well as State employees. 


Membershipwise, such legislation af- 
fects most of the organizations affili- 
ated with this Federation. It affects 
all of them in that it is an attack on 
the basic democratic right to trade 
union organization. All of us should 
stay alert to and oppose in every way 
we can attacks on any of our basic 
rights and especially the right to self- 
organization into free unions. 


Your Committee recommends to the 
officers of the Federation that special 
attention be given to this type of leg- 
islation and that all branches of the 
movement be advised of developments 
so that proposals of this anti-union na- 
ture can be vigorously opposed. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 


Soderstrom, this section of the Com- 
mittee’s Report was unanimously 
adopted. 


DEFENSE MANPOWER 
POLICY NO. 4 


(Executive Council’s Report, 
Pages 169-170) 


During the past session of Congress, 
our representatives were successful in 
defeating a move to eliminate Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4 which has 
proved extremely valuable in helping 
communities with heavy unemployment 
to obtain government contracts needed 
to provide job opportunities to work- 
ers. We reaffirm the support of the 
A. F. of L. of this vital policy. 


With this comment, we ask approval 
of this section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 


Soderstrom, this section of the Com- 
mittee Report was unanimously 
adopted. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES DEPARTMENT 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
Pages 335-343) 


This year’s report of the Building 
and Construction Trades Department 
to this Convention is devoted entirely 
to the problem of jurisdictional differ- 
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ences among the affiliates of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and to the 
ways and means in which such differ- 
ences could be adjusted. 


Your Committee has given thorough 
and thoughtful study to the Depart- 
ment’s review of the causes of juris- 
dictional disputes, the examination of 
the past experience in dealing with 
them, and of the related problems that 
lie ahead. Your Committee has devoted 
particular attention to the detailed 
recommendations offered by the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment for the adjudication of jurisdic- 
tional conflicts within the American 
Federation of Labor, 


We are deeply conscious of the seri- 
ousness of the problem of jurisdic- 
tional disputes and are keenly aware 
of the necessity to deal with such con- 
flicts more effectively than in the past. 
We deplore actions of our affiliates in 
which reasonable accommodation of 
conflicting interests is refused and in 
which selfish considerations or imme- 
date advantages are placed ahead of 
the welfare of the entire Federation. 
We fully recognize the need to meet 
the problem confronting us and to elim- 
inate the destructive effects of juris- 
dictional conflicts. At the same time, 
we emphasize that, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, our national and inter- 
national affiliates have kept such dis- 


putes to a minimum and have co-op- 
erated with the officers of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor and the Ex- 
ecutive Council in reaching a mutually 
satisfactory adjustment. We, therefore 
have confidence in the desire and will- 
ingness of our affiliates to share un- 
stintingly in the task of devising and 
carrying out procedures which would 
bring jurisdictional strife to an end. 


Jurisdictional conflicts are the grow- 
ing pains of the labor movement. They 
come with the growth of new industrial 
technology, with the development of 
new products, materials, and methods 
of production, and with the growth of 
the trade union movement itself. Care- 
ful study of the problem and judicious 
action are necessary in order to devise 
procedures that would effectively deal 
with the variety of jurisdictional prob- 
lems arising out of such changes and 
to provide satisfactory machinery for 
the adjustment of jurisdictional claims. 


We have given the specific proposals 
advanced by the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department careful 
consideration, and commend the De- 
partment for its detailed review of the 
problems involved. It is manifest that 
the welfare of the American Federation 
of Labor, its affiliates, and our entire 
membership will be benefitted by af- 
firmative action on our part in de- 
vising means to adjust such disputes 
within the Federation. 


To this end, we recommend that the 
Executive Council establish a Special 
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Committee on Jurisdictional Disputes to 
examine the record, to study the prob- 
lems surounding such disputes, and to 
formulate the means of preventing 
raiding among our affiliates as well as 
the best methods of adjustment and 
adjudication of jurisdictional disputes 
within the American Federation of 
Labor. We ask that the Special Com- 
mittee on Jurisdictional Disputes sub- 
mit, at the earliest possible date, and 
without unavoidable delay, its findings 
and recommendations for consideration 
and action by the Executive Council. 


We direct the Executive Council, 
upon study of the recommendations of 
the Special Committee, to formulate 
appropriate procedures for the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes within 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
Executive Council is thereafter to sub- 
mit such plans as may be approved by 
it to the next A. F. of L. Convention 
for ratification. However, within a 
period of six months from the adjourn- 
ment date of this convention such plan 
is to be presented to a conference of 
national and international union execu- 
tives called into conference by the 
Executive Council to discuss and con- 
sider the plans submitted and if ap- 
proved at this conference the Execu- 
tive Council is empowered to put the 
plan into effect prior to the 1954 Con- 
vention, with respect to national and 
international unions willing to agree 
and enter into the plan and with re- 
spect to directly affiliated local unions. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, the report of the Committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: ‘The motion 
has been carried and I don’t want to 
take up the time of the convention, 
but I just want to make this point: 
This procedure outlined by the com- 
mittee should give us the opportunity 
to get into this question witn the idea 
of bringing up some sort of a plan to 
stop jurisdictional disputes and the 
raiding between A. F. of L. and A, F. 
of L. 


I just want to make this one observa- 


tion: I don’t think we have ever dis- 
cussed in this convention the problem 
of jurisdiction. We spent many an 


hour discussing the effects of our jur- 
isdictional problems and our dilemma; 
in other words, we spent many an hour 
discussing in the past jurisdictional 
fights between various organizations. 
I don’t think we have ever gotten into 
the basic problem itself; in other 
words, into the problem where our 
thinking was not in any way influ- 
enced by a particular conflict at the 
moment. So I think this provides an 
opportunity for the Council and its 
committee, and the international un- 
ions, to examine the problem as a 
problem, not as a contest of the mo- 
ment between one or several interna- 
tional unions. 
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I think this is a constructive step, 
and I hope that we can all go into it 
in a spirit of good faith to see what 
we can bring out to stop this juris- 
dictional conflict which is hurting us 
on the outside, and, of course, it is 
hurting our organizing efforts. If we 
can do that, we can then divert the 
energy that goes into these disputes 
when they occur, divert it in the di- 
rection of the great field of unorgan- 
ized workers in this country. 


Now, I hope everyone will go in 
there with that spirit. No matter what 
you write, no matter what you come 
up with, if it isn’t backed by the good 
faith of the participants, it isn’t going 
to be worth much, so I recommend this 
to you and hope everyone gives it their 
best. 


HEARINGS ON THE TAFT- 
HARTLEY ACT AND PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENTS 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
Pages 115-152) 


Of overwhelming concern to labor 
and of deep significance to the national 
welfare is the struggle to revise and 
rectify the viciously one-sided anti- 
labor provisions of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947, known as 
the Taft-Hartley Law. 

The American Federation of Labor 
approached the problem of presenting 
its case for revision and correction of 
the Taft-Hartley law with a sense of 
grave public responsibility. We were 
deeply conscious of the fact that the 
unfairness and inequities of this statute 
as applied thus far, have reflected only 
a fraction of the punitive and destruc- 
tive intent of the Taft-Hartley law. 
The full brunt of its restrictive and 
union-breaking provisions will not be 
felt until substantial unemployment 
drives desperate men into willingness 
to accept jobs on substandard terms 
and gives anti-union employers stra- 
tegic advantage for attack on unions. 


It was our purpose to present to the 
incoming 88rd Congress our case for 
making the labor law of the land just 
and equitable, on the firm basis of 
factual evidence and of the best judg- 
ment of all of our affiliates. Accord- 
ingiy, the special committee designated 
by the 71st Convention, under the 
chairmanship of Vice-President Woll, 
undertook a questionnaire survey to 
enable all of our national and inter- 
national unions to supply factual 
experience in the operation of the 
fi’att-Hartley law and to submit their 
recommendations regarding the most 
urgently needed changes. The special 


committee completed a detailed analy- 
sis of the evidence and recommenda- 
tions received and submitted a compre- 
hensive report to the Kxecutive Coun- 
cil last February. 
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Having agreed upon the broad terms 
in which the American Federation of 
Labor’s presentation to Congress should 
be framed, the Executive Council 
charged President Meany with the re- 
sponsibility of formulating the de- 
tailed A. F. of L. case and of presenting 
it to Congress, making provision for a 
5-member strategy committee to assist 
President Meany in the development 
of plans to secure action on the Taft- 
Hartley amendments. 

President Meany deserves a whole- 
hearted tribute from the entire Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for his force- 
ful and brilliant testimony before the 
Labor Committees of the House and 
the Senate and for the statesmanlike 
manner in which he handled the A. F. 
of L.’s proposals. 

We are gratified that the Executive 
Council incorporated in its report to 
this Convention the full text of Presi- 
dent Meany’s recommendations on be- 
half of the A. F. of L. for the amend- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley law. This 
document details the A. F. of L.'s 
recommendations and the reasons on 
which they are based. It also under- 
lines the great complexity of the prob- 
lems involved in the Taft-Hartley re- 
vision and their importance to labor 
and to the public generally. We recom- 
mend the text of this presentation to 
our members for careful study. 


Despite extensive hearings no action 
on the revision of the Taft-Hartley 
law was obtained in either house in 
the first session of the 83rd Congress 
As we al! know, General Eisenhower 
both pledged as a candidate in his 
address to the A. F. of L. Convention 
in 1952 and advocated as the President 
of the United States in his State of the 
Union message to Congress, changes 
in the Taft-Hartley law which would 
eliminate its “‘union-busting” and anti- 
labor features. Despite these pledges 
and the constitutional prerogative of 
the President of the United States to 
recommend legislation to Congress, no 
such recommendations were ever sub- 
mitted by the Chief Executive for Con- 
gressional consideration. We can only 
express the hope that when the second 
session of this Congress convenes, 
President Eisenhower’ will transmit 
legislative recommendations reflecting 
his initially declared purpose and mak- 
ing good on his pledge to the Ameri- 
can people. 


In this connection, your Committee 
desires to make it clear that the con- 
troversial 19 proposed amendments 
which were divulged to certain news- 
papers by the White House, but never 
given official approval or transmitted 
to Congress, do not meet the objec- 
tives of the labor movement and have 
no A. F. of L. sanction or approval. 
Whatever their origin, we can regard 
their substance only as a first step in 
the right direction, but by no means 
as the attainment of the needed revi- 
sions we are seeking. 


The burden of securing favorable ac- 
tion on our proposals in the next ses- 
sion of Congress rests on organized 
labor. Our whole movement must back 
our officers to the hilt with unstinted 
support of their efforts to correct the 
Taft-Hartley law. 


We commend President Meany for 
carrying the burden of this difficult 
assignment with forthrightness and 
distinction. 


We ask that the Executive Council 
extend the services of the five-member 
strategy committee on Taft-Hartley 
Amendments to continue to assist the 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor in further efforts to secure 
desired action to amend the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. 


With these comments and recom- 
mendations, your Committee asks for 
the adoption of this portion of the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s Report. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s Report. 
The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair 
recognizes President Randolph, of the 
International Typographical Union. 


DELEGATE RANDOLPH, _ Interna- 
tional Typographical Union—Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to state to begin with 
that I have no desire to be the least 
bit critical of anything that has been 
done up to date. I was a member of 
the committee appointed by the last 
convention, and I have followed closely 
all of the things that have been done 
by the officers of the Federation and 
President Meany’s presentation to the 
Congressional committees. I concur in 
all of that, as well as the report to 
this convention by this committee that 
I helped draft. There are one or two 
points I would like to put of record, 
just to keep the record clear. 





I am fearful that the publicity me- 
diums of the country will belabor the 
nineteen points and will try to fasten 
them on the Federation as its objective. 
This report clearly denies that, and I 
suggest that each and every one of us 
make it very clear that the Republican 
Administration was asked, perhaps ca- 
joled into making a statement of its 
position, its political position as an ad- 
ministration run by the Republicans. 
The fact that a Democrat and a labor 
man was asked to sit in the Cabinet 
as Secretary of Labor means to us of 
the lahor movement that the Republi- 
can Administration wanted expert ad- 
vice. They got it. The response to 
that advice was almost negligible. 





The nineteen points are of little sub- 
stance. There are only two points of 
value in the whole nineteen—one of 
them as to the nineteen generally and 
the other as to the building trades. Be- 
ginning with the San Francisco Con- 
vention the building trades indicated 
they would like to have an amendment 
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to the law because they were so frozen 
out of the opportunity to get elections 
that would be effective. 

The nineteen points did have a means 
of putting the building trades on a 
parity with other unions under the 
Taft-Hartley law. I would be the last 
to discourage any such ambition, du- 
bious though it may be. 


I doubt the parity under the Taft- 
Hartley law is an objective that is of 
benefit to the whole labor movement, 
especially as against those very disas- 
trous provisions of the law not even 
discussed by the Republican Adminis- 
tration. The President has said and 
reiterated in his campaign and other- 
wise that the Taft-Hartley law is a 
sound law. It is not a sound law. There 
is no feature of it that is sound. It is 
a complete effort to control the labor 
movement, not to assist in organizing 
the unorganized. It is a law that is 
intended to prevent organization, and 
if organization is achieved to prevent 
effective collective bargaining. 


The other part I wanted to make 
clear was that the only other valuable 
result of the nineteen points was to 
indicate that the Republican Adminis- 
tration was not in favor of making the 
law tougher on labor as many Repub- 
licans hoped to make it. 


In conclusion, let me say that it is 
up to us to repudiate any inference in 
any medium of publicity that the ef- 
forts of Martin Durkin to get the Re- 
publican Administration to be decent 
about the law means that he was deal- 
ing for the Federation or that the 
nineteen points have any respect by 
the labor movement as a whole. 


I thank you. 


The motion to adopt the Commit- 
tee’s Report was unanimously carried. 


The report of the Committee was 
continued, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


(Executive Council’s Report, 
Pages 156-158 and 297-299) 


At the beginning of this year, for 
the first time in twenty years, men 
drawn from the trade union movement 
were placed in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. This was a gratifying 
development. Under the able leader- 
ship of the then Secretary of Labor— 
Martin P, Durkin, General President of 
the United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry—the Department 
was reorganized in a manner calculated 
to render maximum service to the wage 
earners of the nation. These improve- 
ments were accomplished despite ex- 
tremely severe reductions in the De- 
partment’s budget. 

We are deeply disturbed not only by 
the resignation of Secretary of Labor 


Durkin but by the implications of his 
departure from the Cabinet. The inci- 
dent giving rise to the justified resig- 
nation of Brother Durkin—the failure 
of the President to keep his agreement 
with his Secretary of Labor and to 
recommend to Congress the agreed- 
upon Administration amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley Act raises a grave 
question over the future attitude of 
the present Administration toward la- 
bor legislation. It is the Constitutional 
prerogative of the President of the 
United States to recommend legislation 
to Congress. Although the Administra- 
tion Amendments in question were far 
short of our program, they represented 
a forward step and the failure to pro- 
pose them was clearly responsive to 
anti-labor pressures. 

We are proud of the record left by 
Secretary Durkin during his brief 
term of service and of his refusal to 
associate himself with a breach of 
agreement. Brother Durkin has shown 
that selection of Secretary of Labor 
from trade-union ranks is fully justi- 
fied as a matter of broad public inter- 
est. He has not only strengthened the 
organizational structure of the Depart- 
ment, but has left a record of fair ad- 
ministration in the public interest of 
the whole nation, making it possible 
not only for labor, but for all segments 
of the community to turn to the De- 
partment for the services it is estab- 
lished to render. 

In the light of this record, we are 
convinced that, under honorable and 
fair conditions, the trade union move- 
ment can and should provide for the 
Department of Labor proper leader- 
ship. 

Looking to the future of the Depart- 
ment, we call particular attention to 
the lack of sufficient funds which is 
now handicapping all aspects of the 
Department’s§ activity. Enforcement 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, ex- 
tension of apprentice training, and the 
collection of labor statistics, are but 
a few of the areas where the Depart- 
ment has been forced to contract or 
discontinue many essential services. 

Whoever may be selected as a suc- 
cessor to Martin Durkin, the next Sec- 
retary of Labor must continue Durkin’s 
fight to rebuild the functions of the 
Department and to obtain from Con- 
gress adequate appropriations so that 
the Labor Department can take its 
rightful place as the agency dedicated 
to the interest of America’s working 
men and women, 

With these comments, your Commit- 
tee recommends the adoption of this 
portion of the Executive Council’s Re- 
port. 


VICE-PRESIDENT WOLL: May I 
also state that I think this convention 
might express by rising vote their ap- 
preciation of the conduct of Martin 
Durkin during his term as Secretary 
of Labor. 


(The delegates rose and applauded.) 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The next or- 
der of business is election of officers. 
I will ask Harry Bates to take the 
gavel. 


Vice-President Bates in the Chair. 


PRESIDENT 


VICE-PRESIDENT BATES: The spe- 
cial order of business at the conven- 
tion at this time is election of officers 
for the Federation for the ensuing 
term, Nominations are now in order 
for the selection of the President of 
the Federation for the ensuing term. 
The Chair recognizes Martin Durkin. 


DELEGATE DURKIN: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, I wish to place in nom- 
ination the present incumbent, a mem- 
ber of the United Association of Plumb- 
ers and Pipefitters, and I wish to fur- 
ther state that his father was a plumb- 
er that served four years apprentice- 
ship, passed an examination, later was 
selected as president of his local union 
and officer of the United Association. 


As a young man, of course, before en- 
tering the trade he learned a lot from his 
dad regarding the affairs of labor and he, 
too, joined as an apprentice and served 
his apprenticeship. He took a very ac- 
tive interest in the affairs of his local 
union, discussed matters in an_ intelli- 
gent manner and was, as the membership 
of his local union recognized, a man who 
knew the labor movement, one who had 
foundations upon which you could build 
and they elected him as their business 
representative. It wasn’t long before the 
officials and the delegates to the Build- 
ing Trades Council knew his work, as 
well as the delegates to the Central Body 
in the city of New York. They knew of 
his intelligent approach to the matters 
concerning labor and in his state they 
sought him out as President of the New 
York State Federation of Labor. Most of 
us know that the state federations are 
those that are active in legislation in 
their state, and as president of the New 
York State Federation of Labor during 
the depression years he was responsible 
for the finest laws that were enacted for 
the benefit of the working people of the 
state. 


I want to call to your attention that 
the unemployment Compensation Act of 
the state of New York, like the Compen- 
sation Act of the state of Wisconsin was 
passed before the Federal Act was put 
into effect and the committee that was 
appointed by President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt to make a study of unemploy- 
ment compensation examined the law in 
New York as well as that of Wisconsin, 
as well as the laws that were enacted in 
Europe and recommended to all of these 
states, and recommended to Congress the 
enactment of laws based upon the law 
which George Meany had taken an ac- 
tive part in enacting in that State. 


I wish to state that the law of New 
York surpassed that of Wisconsin, and 
there were many acts passed in other 
states that compared to that of New 
York. 

Because we in other states did not find 
that we were able to enact laws equally 
as well as New York, I find that during 
the last session of the legislature in New 
York they watered down the act of which 
George Meany was responsible for en- 
actment. 


The job seemed to seek George Meany. 
It was by no effort of the President of 
the United Association that he was sought 
out as Secretary-Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The President 
of the American Federation of Labor 
recognized his value and his worth and 
they knew he was the type of man that 
was needed to assist our late President 
William Green because he could be of 
value in the legislative halls of Congress. 


He has proven to all of us his worth in 
that respect in representing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’s position on all 
measures, and not only Taft-Hartley. He 
has shown his value in presenting to the 
people of the United States the picture 
and what we stand for. I am sure he has 
done more to aid and assist this Ameri- 
can labor movement of ours than any 
man I know of in the present day. 


He was one of the officials of the Exe- 
cutive Council who took an active part 
in the refusal to associate with the World 
Federation, which was Communist domi- 
nated. He, too, was one of the driving 
forces that set up the organization that 
now has taken its place in the democratic 
world in the way of labor. 


I am sure that you all know the part 
he has played in the meetings that take 
place each year in the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. I am 
sure that we all listened with great in- 
terest to the Secretary of State yesterday 
when he commented on the activity of 
this organization in international affairs. 
I hope that the Administration will follow 
the lead and follow the advice of the 
American Federation of Labor officials, 
And if they do so, then we have no fear 
of Communism. 


George Meany will lead this organiza- 
tion and other organizations throughout 
the democratic world away from Com- 
munism and not in the direction of join- 
ing the legions with it. George Meany 
considers his God, his family and his 
country above organized labor, and I be- 
lieve that is as it should be. I am sure 
that each and every one of us believes in 
that and we also believe as George Meany 
does—that what is good for our country 
is good for us. 


I wish to place in nomination for Pres- 
ident of the American Federation of La- 
bor George Meany. 

(Applause) 

VICE-PRESIDENT BATES: George 
Meany’s name has been placed in nomi- 
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nation for President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the ensuing term. 
The Chair recognizes Brother Thomas 
Murray, President of the New York State 
Federation of Labor. 


DELEGATE MURRAY, New York 
State Federation: Mr. Chairman, I am 
indeed grateful for your recognition and 
for the privilege the entire membership 
the New York State Federation of Labor 
has in seconding the nomination of a man 
who has served the labor movement and 
has given wise, able and aggressive lead- 
ership. He has continued with those 
qualifications as an officer of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. We consider 
him an honor student of our movement, 
one who graduated with high honors, 
George Meany has taken his p!ace high 
in the ranks of men who will make world 
opinion and world history. 


The New York State Federation of La- 
bor considers it a rare distinction and a 
happy privilege to second the nomination 
of George Meany for President of the 
American Federation of Labor, and we 
extend to him our best wishes for good 
health and for success in his future en- 
deavors. 


Thank you. 


VICE-PRESIDENT BAT Brother 
Meany’s nomination has been seconded 
by Thomas Murray, President of the New 
York State Federation of Labor. Are 
there any other nominations? 


VICE-PRESIDENT WOLL: I move 
that the nominations be closed and the 
Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot 
of this convention for George Meany as 
President for the ensuing term. 


VICE-PRESIDENT BATES: It has 
been regularly moved and seconded that 
nominations be closed and the Secretary 
instructed to cast the unanimous vote of 
this convention for George Menny for 
President. All who vote in favor of the 
motion will stand. All opposed. 





The election is unanimous, and I will 
ask the Secretary to cast the ballot. 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: In ac- 
cordance with instructions I hereby cast 
the unanimous vote of the convention for 
George Meany as President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for the ensuing 
term. 


CHAIRMAN BATES: And I declare 
Brother George Meany unanimously elect- 
ed as President of this Federation. This 
shoud be an excellent opportunity for me 
to make a speech, but I am not going to 
avail myself of that opportunity and tire 
you at this time. But I want to assure 
President Meany that his election this 
morning assures him that the representa- 
tives of all the organizations parties to 
the American Federation of Labor will 
give him their undivided support in car- 
rying out his duties for the ensuing term. 
And I pray to God that he is given health 
and strength to perform his duties, so 
that the interests of the 10,000,000 mem- 





bers of the Federation and their families 
will be amply protected. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Ladies, and 
Gentlemen, I want to say that I deeply 
appreciate the expression of confidence 
you have given me by electing me to what 
I think is the most important office in 
any trade union movement in the world. 
I have never had much interest in any- 
thing else but the trade union movement. 


Many, many years ago, before IT knew 
what a union was, in fact, before I knew 
too much of anything—TI had just about 
achieved what is known as the age of 
reason—I enn remember little groups of 
peonle coming to our home on a Sunday 
afternoon There were no movies in 
those days and not many automobiles 
fsround, and people visited one another on 
Sunday, and practically all of the visitors 
who came to my home were officers and 
members of the union, becnuse my father 
at that time was president of the local 
union to which TI still belong. 





IT can remember in those days these 
men talking about something known as 
the organization—and I may say to you 
that thev did not pronounce it that way, 
they called it “organ-T-zation.” But I 
can remember the reverence in which they 
used the term, and inculcated into my 
mind at that time was the thought that 
whatever the organization was, it was 
something with these men almost on a 
par with their religion. 


Now, TI never did anything outside of 
some plumbing except work for the trade 
union movement, up to various steps in 
the locsl union, city central body, and 
State Federation of Labor, until T came 
to the American Federation of Labor on 
January 1, 1940 I don’t know what the 
future holds. I meke no predictions. I 
know the dancer of prophecy, but T do 
know that this organization knows where 
it is goine. We have no trouble wrestling 
in our minds as to what our objective 
is—the objectives of building up the 
standards of the sreat mass of workers 
in this nation. That is our objective. 
That is what we are in business for. 


Now, of course, in order to earry out 
that obie tive in this modern day and 
age, we meet with many cevious, diffi 
eult and complicated problems But I 
have confidence in this oreranization, T 
have confidence in the Americanism and 
the trade unionism of the great mass of 
our members, I have tremendous confi- 
dence in the delegates that come to this 
convention In fact, within the last two 
or three days, the varied types of recep- 
tion given to the sneakers was complete 
and ample indication of the intelligence 
of the men and women sitting at these 
tab'es. T have confidence in the members 
of the xecutive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, confidence that they 
know the story of labor. They know the 
problems. 





I hate to use the expression because 
of the rather disagreeable connotation 
attached to it in our minds, but I have 
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confidence in our team, and with that 
confiden'e and with the support which I 
know we wil get. I haven’t any doubt 
about it at all. I will get the support 
of the representatives of the international 
unions, in addition to those who sit on 
the Executive Council. I wi'l get the sup- 
port, I am sure, of the at mass of 
workers who are members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and knowing 
our objective, knowing where we are go- 
ing, knowing that the things that we want 
are good, that they are good for the 
country, that they are good for humanity 
as a whole, as well as being good for our 
membership, knowing that and knowing 
the team that we have, I haven't the 
slightest doubt that we can continue to 
advance, For myself, I can merely sy 
I will give it the best that I have 
Thank you very much. 








VICE PRESIDENTS 


Nominations are now in order for 
First Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Grother Minton. 


DELEGATE MINTON: Mr. Chairman 
and Delegates: We now approach the 
pleasant task of electing fifteen Vice- 
Presidents of the American Federation 
of Labor. Although that task is a 
pleasant one, it is a time-consuming 
one, and I know that many delegates 
are preparing to leave the city today. 
We know the calibre of men who now 
serve on the Executive Council. You 
have heard President Meany say here 
this morning that he has full confi- 
dence in them. There are thirteen 
Vice-Presidents now serving, and I 
think that this convention should do 
them honor and elect the thirteen by 
acclamation, leaving but two spots to 
be filled here this morning If I am 
in order, Mr. Chairman, | move that 
the thirteen Vice-Presidents now serv- 
ing on the Council be elected by accla- 
mation and the Secretary be instructed 
to cast one ballot on their behalf. 1 
so move you, Mr. Chairman 


The Chair recognizes 








PRESIDENT MEANY: Brother Ernst. 


DELEGATE ERNST, Hotel and Res- 
taurant IXxmployees: | want to ask a 
point of information, first of all, 
whether it is required this will be un- 
animous or whether a majority vote 
will carry the motion. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: My ruling on 
that would be this. The Constitution 
calls for a separate election, and, while 
J agree with the maker of the motion 
that we would like to save the time, 
if we are to dispense with the provi- 
sions of the Constitution, it must be by 
unanimous consent 


DELEGATE ERNST: All right, Mr. 
Chairman. In that case, 1 will not ob- 
ject to the motion, but I will desire to 
have the delegation of our Interna- 


a 
bo 
— 


tional Union abstain from voting, and 
if I may consume a few minutes of 
your time, I would like to state the 
reasons why I do not concur in the 
motion. 

We have heard from various sources 
that the times that we are approaching 
now are very critical and that we have 
to use all of our ingenuity in order to 
not only advance the interests of the 
labor movement in our country, but 
also the labor movements of all other 
countries that we come in contact with 
or have been associated with to pro- 
mote their welfare. 


With all due respect to the present 
members of the Executive Council who 
are to be re-elected, I feel that younger 
blood ought to be injected into the 
IXxecutive Council in order to give 
our President and Secretary the power 
and support that is needed to carry 
out the mandate with which he has 
just been entrusted by this convention 


Personally, J have the highest regard 
and respect for all of the members of 
the Executive Council who are to be 
re-elected now. I have no quarrel with 
any of them, but I feel that in the 
interest of the advancement of our la- 
bor movement, we must put some new 
blood, some people that are not coached 
in the dogma that will be able to ad- 
just themselves to conditions as we 
see them. 





Particularly do I want to call the 
attention of the members of this great 
Convention to the fact that in trying 
to help the people throughout Asia and 
Africa, we have always emphasized 
that we have no discrimination in our 
American Federation of Labor 


Well, I have heard it said often if 
you do not discriminate, how come 
among these millions of negroes within 
the American Federation of Labor, you 
haven't a single Negro on the board 
and there is no answer to that question 
because the complaint is justified. 


I want to call your attention par- 
ticularly to one gentleman whom | 
have had the privilege of meeting at 
this convention many times, who has 
spoken at this convention and who 
has indicated he has the highest de- 
gree of intelligence and progressive- 
ness. I refer particularly to Brother 
Randolph, of the Sleeping Car Porters 
| believe the election of such a man 
to the Executive Council would remove 
the doubt that some of the people have 
that we are really only preaching and 
not practicing what we preach. 


I believe it is high time that our 
Iixecutive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor ought to give 
some consideration to the women who 
are attached to our American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Surely amongst these 
hundreds of thousands of women that 
are members of the various organiza- 
tions, there must be some woman that 
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would be fit to represent that particu- 
lar segment of our industry or our 
labor movement and Executive Coun- 
cil, so that we can have the benefit 
of first-hand information as to just 
what our girls in the movement need 
and what would best apply to them. 
So I say for these reasons alone I wish 
to be recorded for our delegation as 
not voting in order not to hinder the 
election of these thirteen men whom I 
know will be elected. But I believe 
the things that I have brought out to 
you now deserve serious consideration, 
because we cannot stand still, we must 
advance, and only by having new blood 
injected into the veins of our labor 
movement can we effectively support 
Brother Meany and Brother Schnitzler 
in doing the things that we think the 
labor movement has to do. 


Thank you very much for your con- 
sideration. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you, 
sgrother Ernst. 
The Chair recognizes Delegate Turco. 


DELEGATE TURCO, Newsboys: Mr. 
Chairman and Delegates: We are sup- 
posed to have a democratic organiza- 
tion, but like the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Manufacturers Associations, we 
elect them all in a group. They rec- 
ommend and here they go. 





My say personally is, I believe that 
each individual member of the Execu- 
tive should be nominated and voted 
upon individually. 


As to myself, a lot of men on the 
Executive Council, I respect, the big- 
gest part of them. There are members 
of the Executive Council who in my 
opinion have no business there. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Brother Turco, 
I think that you should confine your 
remarks to the motion. I think you 
have indicated that you are opposed 
to the motion. 


DELEGATE TURCO: I am opposed to 
the motion, Mr. Chairman. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: If you will 
pardon me just a minute, if you are 
opposed to the motion, make a contri- 
bution to the functioning of this con- 
vention by making your remarks short, 
because under the rules of this organi- 
zation, which are completely demo- 
cratic, you who represent a_ small 
union have a vote here, and your vote 
can kill this motion. So I take it you 
are going to vote against the motion. 
In order to conserve time, make your 
statement a vote against the motion 
and we will proceed with our business 
as rapidly as we can. 


DELEGATE TURCO: I thank you 
very much, Mr. Chairman, for your ad- 
vice. I always have taken advice from 
Brother Meany. The reason that I want 
every vice-president nominated from 
the floor is because I am going to have 


an opportunity to vote for each indivi- 
dual one. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: We will pro- 
ceed. 

We will assume the motion does not 
have unanimous consent and the Chair 
calls for nominations for the position 
of First Vice-President. 

Let us try to make our nominating 
speeches short. 

The Chair recognizes President Volz, 
of the Photo-Engravers International 
Union. 


DELEGATE EDWARD J. VOLZ: Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to place in nomination 
for First Vice-President a man who 
has served this Federation faithfully 
and with considerable credit for many 
years and in many capacities, a man 
whose ability and integrity as a trade 
unionist is well known, not only to 
the delegates present at this conven- 
tion, but throughout the labor move- 
ment of this and other countries, a man 
about whom much might be said, but 
who needs no lengthy eulogies, inas- 
much as his capacity for work and 
achievement need not be extolled to 
the gathering. 


Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
it gives me great pleasure to place in 
nomination for First Vice-President of 
this great American Federation of La- 
bor, Matthew Woll, the distinguished 
incumbent in that responsible position. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Matthew Woll 
has been nominated for First Vice- 
President. Are there further nomina- 
tions? 

The Nominations are closed, the only 
one nominated being Brother Woll. 

I will ask the Secretary to cast the 
unanimous vote of the Convention for 
him. Secretary Schnitzler complied 
with the instructions, and President 
Meany declared Matthew Woll unan- 
imously elected First Vice-President 
for the ensuing term, 

The Chair calls for nominations for 
the office of second vice-president. 


I recognize Brother J. W. Sylvester, 
President of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks. 


DELEGATE SYLVESTER: I place in 
nomination for re-election to the office 
of Second Vice-President Mr. George 
M. Harrison, of the Railway Clerks. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Brother Syl- 
vester places in nomination the name 
of Brother George M. Harrison. Are 
there further nominations? 


— There were no further nomina- 
tions, and on motion nominations were 
closed on the name of George M. Har- 
rison, and the Secretary instructed to 
cast the unanimous ballot of the Con- 
vention, 


Secretary Schnitzler complied with 
the instructions, and President Meany 
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declared yeorge M. Harrison unan- 
imously elected Second Vice President 
for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Nominations 
are in order for the office of Third 
Vice-President, and the Chair recog- 
nizes Brother English, of the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 


DELEGATE ENGLISH, Teamsters: I 
rise at this time to place in nomination 
an outstanding labor leader of this 
country who has served our orgariza- 
tion for the past forty-five years. It is 
with great pleasure that I present the 
name of Daniel J. Tobin for Third 
Vice-President. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the nomination made by Brother 
English. Are there further nomina- 
tions? 

: There were no further nomina- 
tions, and on motion the nominations 
were closed on the name of Daniel J. 
Tobin, and the Secretary instructed to 
cast the unanimous ballot of the con- 
vention. 


Secretary Schnitzler complied with 
the instructions, and President Meany 
declared Daniel J. Tobin duly elected 
Third Vice-President for the ensuing 
term, 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Nominations 
are now in order for the office of 
Fourth Vice-President, and the Chair 
recognizes Brother John Murphy, of 
the Bricklayers Union, 


DELEGATE MURPHY, Bricklayers 
Union: Mr. Chairman, I present for 
your consideration the name of Harry 
Cc. Bates for the position of Fourth 
Vice-President of this Federation. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes Brother Delaney, of the Engi- 
neers. 


DELEGATE DELANEY, Engineers: 
It is my pleasure to second the nom- 
ination of Harry C. Bates. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Are there fur- 
ther nominations? 


‘ There were no further nomina- 
tions, and on motion the nominations 
were closed on the name of Harry C., 
Bates, and the Secretary instructed to 
cast the unanimous ballot of the Con- 
vention, 


Secretary Schnitzler complied with 
the instructions, and President Meany 
declared Harry C. Bates unanimously 
elected Fourth Vice-President for the 
ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT MEANNY: Nominations 
are in order for the office of Fifth 
Vice-President, and the Chair recog- 
nizes Brother Minton. 


DELEGATE MINTON, Glass Bottle 
Blowers: Mr. Chairman, a glass bottle 
blower wants to nominate a barber, 


not only because this man is a good 
barber, but he uses a lot of bottles in 


his organization. I place before you 
the name of William C. Birthright. 


DELEGATE ROBINSON, Barbers: I 
rise to second the nomination of Vice- 
President Birthright, and I move the 
nominations be closed and he be elect- 
ed by acclamation. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You can’t do 
both, John. You seconded the nomina- 
tion. 


There were no further nomina- 
tions and on motion the nominations 
were closed on the name of William 
C. Birthright, and the Secretary in- 
structed to cast the unanimous ballot 
of the convention. 


Secretary Schnitzler complied with 
the instructions, and President Meany 
declared William C. Birthright Fifth 
Vice-President for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Nominations 
are next in order for Sixth Vice-Presi- 
dent and the Chair recognizes Brother 
Peter Cahill of the Letter Carriers In- 
ternational Union. 


DELEGATE CAHILL, Letter Car- 
riers: IT am honored indeed to have 
this opportunity to present to this 
convention the nomination of the Pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, a man who treats his 
work in this organization as a con- 
structive science and who approaches 
his work as an artist. I am happy 
indeed to present the name of William 
C. Doherty for Sixth Vice-President. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the nomination of Brother Do- 
herty. Are there further nominations? 


‘ There were no further nomina- 
tions, and on motion the nominations 
were closed on the name of William 
Cc. Doherty, and the Secretary in- 
structed to cast the unanimous ballot 
of the Convention, 


Secretary Schnitzler complied with 
the instructions, and President Meany 
declared William C. Doherty unan- 
imously elected Sixth Vice-President 
for the ensuing term, 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Nominations 
are in order for Seventh Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the Chair recognizes Vice- 
President Luigi Antonini, of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Un- 
ion. 


DELEGATE ANTONINI: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates, it is my privilege, 
in the name of the delegation of the 
International Union of Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers, to offer a name which 
l am sure will receive the unanimous 
vote of this Convention. I nominate 
for Seventh Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor our 
chief, David Dubinsky. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the nomination of Brother Du- 
binsky. Are there further nomina- 
tions? 











There were no further nomina- 
motion the nominations 


tions, and on 
were closed on the name of David Du- 
binsky, and the Secretary instructed to 
cast the unanimous ballot of the Con- 
vention. 


Secretary Schnitzler complied with 
the instructions, and President Meany 
declared David Dubinsky unanimously 
elected Seventh Vice-President for the 
ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Nominations 
are in order for the office of Eighth 


Vice-President and the Chair recog- 
nizes Secretary-Treasurer Buckley, of 
the Boilermakers International Union. 


DELEGATE BUCKLEY, Boilermak- 

I wish to place in nomination for 
Vice-President the name of the 
President of the International Broth- 
erhood of Boilermakers, Mr. Charles J. 
MacGowan. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the nomination of Brother Mac- 


Gowan. Are there further nomina- 
tions? 





There were no further nomina- 
tions, and on motion the nominations 
were closed on the name'‘of Charles J. 
MacGowan, and the Secretary instruct- 
ed to cast the unanimous ballot of the 
convention, 


Secretary Schnitzler complied with 
the instructions, and President Meany 
declared Charles J. MacGowan unan- 


imously elected Eighth Vice-President 


for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: 
are in order for the office of Ninth 
Vice-President, and the Chair recog- 
nizes Brother Cross, International 
President of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers International Union, 


DELEGATE CROSS, Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers: I rise to place in 
nomination the name of Herman Win- 
ter, a long-time member of our organ- 
ization and a great trade unionist, for 
the position of Ninth Vice-President. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the nomination of Brother Win- 
ter. Are there further nominations? 


There were no further nomina- 
tions, and on motion the nominations 
were closed on the name of Herman 
Winter, and the Secretary instructed 
to cast the unanimous ballot of the 
Convention. 


Nominations 


Secretary Schnitzler complied 
the instructions, and President 
declared Herman Winter 


with 
Meany 
unanimously 


elected Ninth Vice-President. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: Nominations 

are in order for the office of Tenth 

Vice-President, and the Chair recog- 


nizes Secretary Milne, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. 

DELEGATE MILNE, Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers: I rise to nominate 
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Daniel W. Tracy as Tenth 
dent of the American 
Labor, 
PRESIDENT 
heard the 


Vice-Presi- 
Federation of 


MEANY: You 
nomination of 


have 
srother 


Tracy. Are there further nominations? 
There were no further nomina- 
tions, and on motion the nominations 


were closed on the name of Daniel W 
Tracy, and the Secretary instructed to 
cast the unanimous ballot of the Con- 
vention. 

Secretary Schnitzler complied with 
the instructions, and President Meany 
declared Daniel W. Tracy unanimously 
elected Tenth Vice-President for the 
ensuing term, 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Nominations 
are in order for the office of Eleventh 
Vice-President, and the Chair recog- 


nizes Secretary Cooper, of the Build- 
ing Service Employees’ International 
Union, 


DELEGATE COOPER, Building Service 
Implovees: Mr. President and Delegates 
to th's Convention, it is indeed a_ privi- 
lege and a p'easure for me to place in 
nomination the name of William I. Me- 
Fetridge as Eleventh Vice-President. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard 
the nomination of Brother McFetridge. 
Are there further nominations? 


ane There were no further 
tions, and on motion the nominations 
were closed on the name of William L. 
McFetridve, and the Se retary instructed 
to cast the unanimous ballot of the Con- 
vention. 


nomina- 


Secretary Schnitzler complied with the 
instru’ t'ons, and Precident Meany de- 
clared Will’am 1. M+ Fetridge unanimous- 
ly elected E'eventh Vice-President for the 
ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Nominations 
are next in order for the office of Twelfth 
Vice-President, and the Chair recognizes 
Brother Bagley, of the Musicians. 


DELEGATE BAGLEY, Musicians: I 
nom'nate for Twelfth Vice-President of 
this American Federntion of Labor, James 
Cc. Petrillo, of the American Federation 
of Musicians. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard 
the nominition of Brother Petrillo. Are 
there further nominations? 





There were no further nominations, 
and on motion the nominations were 
closed on the name of James C. Petrillo, 
and the Secretary instructed to cast the 
unanimous ballot of the Convention. 


Secretary Schnitzler complied with the 
instructions, and President Meany de- 
clared James C. Petrillo unanimously 
elected Twelfth Vice-l’resident for the en- 
Suing term. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Nominations 
are in order for the office of Thirteenth 
Vice-President, and the Chair recognizes 
Brother Bob Lester, of Washington, D. C. 
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DELEGATE LESTER, Teamsters: Mr. 
Chairman, the Teamster’s International 
Union has a habit of having great Presi- 
dents. Today we have a new great pres- 
ident, and typical of that man’s modesty, 
he has accorded me, a buck private in the 
ranks, the high and rare distinction of 
nominating him for the office of Thir- 
tenth Vice-President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. I nominate Brother 
Dave Beck. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard 
the nomination of Brother Beck Are there 
further nominations? 

DELEGATE TURCO, Newsboys: 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Do you wish 
to make another nomination, Brother 
Turco? 


DELEGATE TURCO: Yes, sir. I rise 
to make a nomination for some new blood 
in the Federation, a man who is a mem- 
ber of the Carpenters’ Union and has been 
for many years. He is also President of 
the Montana State Federation of Labor. 





You know the central bodies should be 
recognized in some manner and we should 
have a fighting man of the type of the 
President of the Montana State Federa- 
tion of Labor who would give recognition 
to the small groups, central bodies, and 
also would show to the general member- 
ship at large all over the United States 
and Canada that not only the big fellows, 
but the little fellows have a chance. Also, 
which I know, we are democratic, so I 
want to place in nomination the name 
of Brother James S. Umber, for Thir- 
teenth Vi.e-President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The name of 
Brother James S. Umber has been placed 
in nomination. Are there further nomi- 
nations? 


A DELEGATE: There was no second to 
that last nomination. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: There have 
been no seconds in a great many of these 
nominations, and the last nomination is 
no different than the others. I don’t know 
whether he accepts or not. Is Brother 
Umber here? 


DELEGATE UMBER: Yes, sir. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Do you accept 
the nomination, Brother Umber? 


DELEGATE UMBER: Chairman 
Meany, I am pleased to have received the 
nomination, but | will decline the nomina- 
tion at this time. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Brother Um- 
ber declines the nomination. Are there 
further nominations? 


... There were no further nominations, 
and on motion the nominations were 
closed on the name of Dave Beck, and 
the Secretary instructed to cast the un- 
animous ballot of the Convention. 


Secretary Schnitzler complied with the 
instructions, and President Meany de- 


clared Dave Beck unanimously elected 
Thirteenth Vice-President for the ensuing 
term. 


PRESIDENT MEANY : Nominations 
are in order for the office of Fourteenth 
Vice-President, and the Chair recognizes 
Vice President Stevenson, of the Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters. 


DELEGATE STEVENSON, Brother- 
hood of Carpenters: Mr. Chairman, for 
the office of Fourteenth Vice-President 
of the American Federation of Labor, I 
have the pleasure of placing in nomina- 
tion Maurice A. Hutcheson, General Pres- 
ident of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard 
the nomination of Brother Hutcheson. 
Are there further nominations? 


There were no further nomina- 
tions, and on motion the nominations were 
c'osed on the name of Maurice A. Hutche- 
son, and the Secretary instructed to cast 
the unanimous ballot of the Convention. 


_ Secretary Schnitzler complied with the 
instructions, and President Menny de- 
clared Maurice A. Hutcheson unanimous- 
ly elected Fourteenth Vice-President for 
the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Nominations 
are in order for the office of Fifteenth 
Vice-President, and the Chair recognizes 
Brother Eric Peterson, of the Internation- 
al Association of Machinists. 


DELEGATE PETERSON, Machinists: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, I consider 
it quite an honor to place before this 
Convention for the position of Fifteenth 
Vice-President the name of a great labor 
leader, a man who is no newcomer to 
the Ameri an Federation of Labor, a man 
who joined our organization, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, while 
he was an apprentice thirty-six y rs ago. 
He has continued his membership un- 
broken since that time. He is a man of 
out:tanding integrity, ability, courage 
and progressive ideals. His ability has 
been recognized by our Federal Govern- 
ment and by many members of the trade 
union movement He has made quite a 
contribution to the labor movement, and 
while serving as Chairman of the United 
Labor Policy Committee, made a real con- 
tribution to that organization while it was 
in existence. 






For the reasons enumerated and also 
from the fact that he has led our organi- 
zation to its highest peak since it was 
organized in 1888, Il take a great deal of 
pride in placing before you for your fav- 
orable consideration and approval the 
name of A. J. Hayes, International Pres- 
ident of the International Association of 
Machinists. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard 
the nomination of Brother Hayes. Are 
there further nominations? 

DELEGATE KEENAN, Electrical 
Workers: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
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second the nomination of Brother Al 
Hayes. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Brother Hayes 
has been nominated. Are there further 
nominations? 


... There were no further nominations, 
and on motion the nominations were 
closed on the name of Al J. Hayes, and 
the Secretary instructed to cast the un- 
animous ballot of the Convention. 


Secretary Schnitzler complied with the 
instructions, and President Meany de- 
clared Al J. Hayes unanimously elected 
Fifteenth Vice-President for the ensuing 
term. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Nominations 
are now in order for the position of 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation. of Labor. The Chair rec- 
ognizes President Louis P. Marciante 
of the New Jersey State Federation 
of Labor. 


DELEGATE MARCIANTE: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates, about twenty-two 
or twenty-three years ago I met a 
young business agent of the Bakers 
Local Union in Newark, Local 84, I 
had some business with him in connec- 
tion with the first Labor Board that 
was appointed by President Roosevelt. 
I was a member of that Board. From 
that day to this I have watched this 
young fellow grow. I watched the 
job he performed for his local union 
in the city of Newark, a grand local 
union, one of the finest trade unions 
I know, from one of the finest Interna- 
tional unions, representing a trade that 
is as old as history itself. I watched 
the promotions of this young man by 
his fellow men in the trade union 
movement, for they recognized his in- 
grained fine character, his ability and 
his diligence in his task. They made 
him an organizer, and as I can atiest 
as President of the State Federation of 
Labor for twenty years, he didn’t miss 
much in New Jersey that needed to be 
organized, With that kind of a record 
it was only natural that the Bakers 
International Union should call him to 
its office in Chicago. 


I don’t need to relate to you the 
splendid job he has done there. You 
know nothing was given to him, he 
earned it every step of the way. He 
climbed the trade union ladder from 
the bottom, and today he occupies the 
position of Secretary of this great or- 
ganization by virtue of his appoint- 
ment by the Executive Council. 


If the Executive Council ha 4d 
searched far and wide and scanned 
every local union in America it could 
not have done better than to have 
chosen this son of New Jersey, a boy 
loved and admired by all New Jersey 
trade unionists, 


At our last convention I think they 





gave an ample demonstration of their 
respect for this man. It is in their 
behalf that I come here today to place 
before you his nomination as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. When I speak, I am 
sure that I speak for the several hun- 
dred thousand trade unionists in that 
great industrial state and know that 
we are giving you a worthy teammate 
to a man who I am sure is going to 
make a great President. Therefore, with- 
out further ado I am _ honored and 
pleased to present to this Convention 
the nomination of William Schnitzler for 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 
(Prolonged applause.) 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The name of 
William Schnitzler has been placed in 
nomination for Secretary-Treasurer, 
Are there further nominations? 


DELEGATE GORMAN: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to second the nomination 
of Brother Schnitzler and hope and 
pray that this Convention will elect 
him by acclamation. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: There is a mo- 
tion to close the nominations. All 
those who favor the motion signify by 
saying aye, contrary. Carried and so 
ordered. I hereby declare William F. 
Schnitzler the unanimous choice of 
this Convention and declare him elected 
as Secretary-Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the ensu- 
ing term, 


Before presenting him to you, how- 
ever, I am going to present the Presi- 
dent of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union who has 
a pleasant duty to perform at this 
time, Brother Jim Cross, 


DELEGATE JAMES G. CROSS, Bak- 
ery Workers: President Meany and 
delegates to this Federation. I was 
more or less cheated out of a pleasant 
obligation a little while ago because 
of the great democracy of this organ- 
ization. But at the same time the 
bakers are always prepared, and with 
the loss of Bill Schnitzler to the Bak- 
er’s International Union our General 
Executive Board attempted to get a 
suitable present or goodwill gesture 
towards Bill in order to tell him of 
the support that he has from the Bak- 
er’s International Union and to pledge 
the future support of our organization 
to President Meany and to Bill Schnitz- 
ler. We have arranged for a plaque 
to be presented to Bill and we won't 
bore you with a lot of words. I am 
happy that he has been elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer because he has been 
accustomed for the last twenty-four 
or twenty-five years to working with 
“dough.” Now you have put him in 
position to work with the “dough” of 
the American Federation of Labor. I 
am sure he will take good care of it. 


So at this time I would like to pre- 
sent our Secretary-Treasurer Sims. 
The plaque is too heavy for me to 
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carry, it is one that expresses to Bill 
our feelings for him, and it is signed 
by all the members of the General Ex- 
ecutive Board, and our great President 
Emeritus Herman Winter. It bears the 
union label of the Carpenters Union 
and all the necessary metal trades. It 
is a hand-worked plaque and we are 
very happy in a small way to say to 
Bill, congratulations, good luck, you 
have our éntire support. 


9 The plaque bears the following 
inscription: 


A Testimonial by the General 
Executive Board of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union of America 
to 
WM. F. SCHNITZLER 


Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor 


In recognition and appreciation of 
sixteen years of service rendered to 
the membership of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America in his capacity as 
Representative from May, 1937, to De- 
cember, 1943, and as Secretary-Treas- 
urer until March, 1950, and as Presi- 
dent until January 31, 1953, at which 
time his outstanding services were re- 
warded by his selection to the office 
of Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


JAMES G. CROSS 
International President 
CURTIS R. SIMS 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
HERMAN WINTER 
President Emeritus 
MAX KRALSTEIN 
ROBERT HART 
JOHN DECONCINI 
AMOS MILLER 
SEB OLLINGER 
GEORGE STUART 
PETER OLSON 
WM. P. SCHUMACHER 
ARCHIE GOODMAN 
WM. McGUERN 
RUSSELL M. GAMBLE 
SVEN JENSEN 
JAMES LANDRISCINA 
LESTER CRAWFORD 
AURELI IRIZARRY 
HARVEY FRIEDMAN 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I want to 
present to you just to say hello some- 
one who has worked with me since 
the first of January, and I can say to 
you that it has been a pleasure to 
work with him. He knows his trade 
unionism from the ground up and he 
is rendering splendid service in every 
possible way, not only in the field of 
bookkeeping, keeping the records, but 
in the organization work, social se- 
curity work and every phase of the 


work of the American Federation of 
Labor. Before presenting him I just 
want to say something about that 
plaque. Yes, it has the Carpenters 
label and the Metal Engravers’ label 
on the back, but leave it to the Bakers 
to put the Bakers’ label on the front. 


I take great pleasure now in pre- 
senting to you Bill Schnitzler, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 


SECRETARY -TREASURER 
SCHNITZLER: President Meany, dele- 
gates to this greatest of conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
in my most humble way I wish to ex- 
press my deep appreciation for the 
great honor you have bestowed upon 
me, It was only a few months ago 
when I was advised by the Executive 
Council that I had been elected to fill 
this position, and at the first oppor- 
tunity I traveled to New York and met 
President Meany there, and I said, 
“George, what is there about this job? 
You have been doing it so long, you 
have done such a capable job that I 
would like to know a little bit about 
it.” Well, he said, “I can sum it up 
real quickly. All you have to do is 
work.” He hasn’t changed a bit since 
then, because this morning he was 
telling me some more about work. 


My association with President Meany 
has been a great and distinct pleas- 
ure. I don’t know of any man I have 
ever met in my life that I holdin greater 
admiration and respect as a real down- 
to-earth man and as a great trade 
unionist, and it really is a pleasure on 
my part to have this convention select 
me to work with George. 


I must also say that the members 
of the Executive Council have been 
most gracious in helping me. The ex- 
ecutive officers of the various depart- 
ments of the American Federation of 
Labor, the department heads and the 
office Staff, the regional directors, the 
organizers, the officers of the State 
Federations of Labor, Central Labor 
Unions have all bent over backwards 
whenever they were called upon at any 
time to be of assistance and I must 
say, also, that within the last three 
months I have had an opportunity to 
talk to practically every President of 
every international union affiliated 
with this A. F. of L., as well as many 
of the Secretary-Treasurers. It was 
necessary for me to discuss with them 
a subject matter that could have been 
difficult to discuss, but I found in 
every instance that they were most 
friendly, they were most helpful, they 
were most courteous as they expressed 
their beliefs and their thoughts. 


In summing it all up I can only see 
before us, as President Meany men- 
tioned just a short while ago, a real 
team within the meaning of the word 
team, with the spirit and enthusiasm 
to build this organization of yours 
greater than it has ever been before. 





You can rest assured that I will do 
evervthing humanly possible as an in- 
dividual to dedicate myself to this 
great work of building this American 
Federation of Labor. 


I am deeply grateful to the Exec- 
utive Board of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Un- 
ion for this beautiful plaque, and IT 
shall always cherish among my most 
precious memories the wonderful years 
that I was associated with the Inter- 
national and local officers of that 
great organization. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time 
nominations are in order for the fra- 
ternal delegates from the American 
Federation of Labor. In accordance 
with procedure, nominations are open 
at this time for fraternal delegates to 
the British Trades Union Congress and 
to the Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress. 


The chair recognizes Brother Gorman 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butchers of America. 


DELEGATE GORMAN: For the past 
several years I believe we can now 
agree that some of the most outstand- 
ing men of the labor movement have 
been elected to fill these important 
missions, and this is accomplished by 
a vote of the convention to empower 
the Executive Council to select the 
best men available for these delegate- 
ships. I, therefore, move you, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Executive Council 
be given power by this Convention to 
select all fraternal delegates to the 
missions and to the places where you 
send them. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


CONVENTION CITIES— 
1954 and 1955 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The next order 
of business is choosing a convention 
city, and I want to point out that in 
accordance with the amendment to the 
Constitution it is now possible for this 
Federation to choose more than one 
city, or to choose cities in advance. 
The procedure is that, in order that we 
can get into an orderly system at fu- 
ture conventions, we will choose the 
convention city for 1954 and 1955. 
Then, of course, at the 1954 convention 
we will choose the 1956 city. That will 
give us a twenty-four month interval 
between the selection of the city and 
the actual time when we go to that 
city to hold our convention, and that, 
will, of course, enable us to make the 
proper arrangements, which are now 
difficult to make because of the fact 
that there is only twelve-month inter- 
val in which to work. So at this time 
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I call for nominations for 1954, and I 
would ask Secretary Schnitzler to let 
us know what invitations he has for 
1954. Under the rules of the American 
Federation of Labor no nomination of 
a convention city is considered official 
unless it comes from the oreanized la- 
bor group in that city. We receive 
many letters from convention bureaus 
connected with the city itself, from 
Chambers of Commerce, and from busi- 
ness men and even from hotels. Of 
course, we receive those letters but 
thev are not official invitations. The 
official invitations must come from our 
peovle in the trade union movement. I 
will ask Brother Schnitzler to let us 
know what nominations he has for 
1954. 


SEFCRETARY-TREASURER 
SCHNITZLER: For 1954 we have cor- 
respondence from the labor movement 
in the Cities of Los Angeles and Bos- 
ton. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The two offi- 
cial nominations we have for 1954 are 
the city of Los Angeles, California, and 
the city of Boston, Massachusetts. 
Brother Bates of the Central Labor 
Union, Los Angeles. 


DELEGATE BASSETT, Los’ Angeles 
Central Labor Union: Mr. Chairman, it 
is a great honor and privilege for me 
to extend the invitation of the City of 
Los Angeles to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to meet in our city in 
1954. Anyone from Southern Califor- 
nia could consume hours telling you 
the virtues, the privileges of meeting 
in Southern California. I notice the 
noon hour is upon us. We passed a 
printed invitation to all of the dele- 
gates earlier in the week so we hope 
that the delegates read that invitation, 
and based upon that will make their 
determination. We cordially invite you 
to Los Angeles in 1954. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: We have two 
cities nominated for 1954. I am going 
to take a vote on the two cities, I am 
going to take it by a show of hands. 
All of those in favor of going to Los 
Angeles in 1954 kindly raise their right 
hands. 





All of those who favor Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts for 1954, raise their right 
hands. 


Well, it is quite obvious that the 
choice of the convention is Los Ange- 
les, and I officially declare Los Ange- 
ee choice of this convention for 
954, 


I would like Brother Schnitzler to 
give us the list of official invitations 
for 1955. 

SECRETARY - TREASURER 
SCHNITZLER: The labor movement of 
the following cities have extended in- 
vitations for the 1955 convention: Chi- 
cago, Seattle, Cleveland and Philadel- 
phia. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the list, Chicago, Seattle, Cleve- 
land, and Philadelphia. The Chair rec- 
ognizes Brother McFetridge, Vice- 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor. Brother McFetridge. 


VICE-PRESIDENT McFETRIDGE: 
Mr. Chairman, and delegates: In the 
absence of the congenial and capable 
president of the Chicago American 
Federation of Labor, William Lee, we 
invite you to Chicago in 1955 with 
headquarters at the largest and one 
of the most beautiful hotels in the 
world, the Conrad Hilton, and any- 
thing that any other city will do we 
will do it better. We would like to 
have you come to Chicago in 1955. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Brother Wes- 
ton, Washington State Federation of 
Labor. 


DELEGATE WESTON: Mr. Presi- 
dent: We are happy to join with the 
Central Labor Council of Seattle and 
vicinity in inviting the 1955 conven- 
tion to the city of Seattle and the 
great State of Washington. Many of 
the delegates remember the last time 
they were in the State of Washington 
in 1941. However, since that time not 
only our labor movement has grown 
but everything in the state has grown, 
and we assure you that the same hos- 
pitality will be extended to all of the 
delegates. Certainly you will witness 
a fine organized state, so I am happy 
to join with the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Seattle in inviting the 1955 con- 
vention to Seattle, Washington. 
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DELEGATE CARR: We heartily wel- 
come you to Seattle in 1955 and we 
have made preparations for your con- 
vention. You haven't been there since 
1911, so we thought it would be nice 
to_ invite you back. We have wonder- 
ful scenery, we have hospitality and 
everything you want, so we hope you 
will consider us for Seattle in 1955. 


DELEGATE MARTEL: I rise to 
support the nomination of the City of 
Chicago. We have been trying to get 
this convention to come to Detroit for 
a number of years, but you have shied 
away. So if you can’t come to De- 
troit, come to one of our suburbs, the 
City of Chicago. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: TI will try to 
take the vote in the same manner. We 
have four cities. I am going to ask 
that you vote by a show of hands. All 
those in favor of going to Chicago in 


1955 kindly raise their right hands. 
All right. All those in favor of Se- 
attle in 1955 raise your right hands. 


All of those in favor of 
raise your right hands. 
Philadelphia (no response). 


Cleveland 


It is quite obvious to the chair that 
the preponderance of the delegates 


have selected Chicago for the 1955 
convention, and I so declare. At this 
time we will adjourn. 

(At 12:15 p.m. the convention was 


adjourned until 2:00 p.m.) 
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FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Convention was called to order 
by President Meany at two o’clock. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Schnitzler submitted the 
following communication: 
Paris via French Sept. 25 
Congress A F L, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 
Fraternal Greetings in your work. 
Force Ouvriere 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time 
we will have a message from the rep- 
resentative of the International Labor 
Press, who is sent here to express the 
greetings of the Labor Press to this 
Convention, 


The representative is also a dele- 
gate to the Convention, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, Brother 
J. Scott Milne, who will bring you the 
message of the International Labor 
Press. 





Report of the Fraternal Delegate of 
the International Labor Press of 
America 


President Meany, and delegates to the 
Seventy-second Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: 


It is a pleasure to appear before this 
convention to bring a report and an ap- 
peal from that tremendously important 
segment of the American labor move- 
ment, the Labor Press And friends, I 
feel that it is a real honor to bring the 
Labor Press Story” before the largest 
group of labor leaders in the world. This 
year, os the International Labor Press of 
America complet«s its 42nd year of sell- 
ing the American Federation of Labor 
and its worthwhile and humane programs 
to the world, its members are more en- 
couraged than they have ever been in its 
history, for the months since list we met 
have shown more en oura.ement on the 
part of our leaders, more financial back- 
ing and moral support. The picture is 
good. 


Now you have listened to a lot of 
speeches in the past tour days and there 
is stil a terrific grist of material to be 
ground out of th.s convention mill, so 
1 will be as briet as 1 cun. 


First, our appeal, for while there has 
been a marked improvement in the co- 
operation and support given to our iabor 
press, there is stili need tor a great deal 
more real help to be provided by tue 
leauers of organized labour a.l along tue 
line. 


A word about the power of the press. 
I would like to tell you a little story 1 


hard recently in this regard—it will not 


tuke long. 

It seems a certain newspaper editor 
Said tou his housekeeper one morning: “‘I 
tuink we'll have a good potato crop this 
year.” 


“No such thing,” said his housekeeper. 
“IT think the crop will be poor.” 


But that day the editor had inserted 
in tne evening paper his opinion of the 
crop s.tuation, 


That night when he came home to sup- 
per, he touunu his housekeeper waiting for 
hio, paper in hand and a sheepish grin 
on her Lace. “| was wrong,” she said 
apolupetically. “It says right here in 
tue paper tnat the potato crop will be 
jovud this fail.” 


Power of the press! It’s important, 
trelmenuously luportant, 


Now what about the power of the 
lavor press‘ Weil it 1s no news to tne 
Gelesaces in this hall that we get a pret- 
ly raw deai lrom the majority of the 
papers OL tue daily press. We cant get 
our side ot the story before the public 
tutougn them—but we get our break— 
and we get tne truth in our labor papers. 


And as we sit here in this convention 
auuitor.um, Brothers and Sisters, and 
Mmuke decisions anu map policies which 
ure to guide nearly 10 million union mem- 
bers in tne jear ahead, 1 say to you, 
that it it were not tor the men and wo- 
men of the iuvor press who write down 
Gut uecisions und resu.utions and trans- 
built @auu ilverpret tuem to our members 
Scullereud ail over tnese United States 
unu cCaunada, 1 tell you this convention 
Wuuld nul mean very much. And 1 tell 
yuu, lov, We owe a tot to tne hard-work- 
lug €Uilurs and writers struggling away 
aay ater day, trying to uo a job tor us 
ail, sei.ing wie aA. bY of Li story to all 
ilu Will uisten. And those wno are lis- 
leu.ns—reaulug and needing—is no insig- 
Iuutant Mumver! It is lreralty millons 
UL peop.e. ‘he labor press is doing a 
heal Jon. I think you men and women 
Lere nnuWw this, but as is done in a court 
Wutul all appeal is made, l’d like to pre- 
Lenk Sue eapert teslimony. 


Samuel Gompers said when he founded 
our up,anization some 42 years ago, that 
if it we.e not for the labor press a great 
aeat of the work of the American KFed- 
trat.on of Lavor would never be done. 
‘Lual Was 4Z years ayo, but that testi- 
luuay is as real and as live today as it 
Was Neariy half a century ago. 


President George Meany said last week 
Wheh tie audressed Our press convention: 
“4s ,500U Jov is veiling Gune by the lapor 
PitSs, Must of our people never attend 
an AFL conveation. its iniluence must 
cume lo tuem lurough our iavor papers, 
aia S tur aS L Can intlueme it, the 
Awerican keueration of Laovur wall be 
Leuud tue lavor press 100 percent.” 
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Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler, who 
served lest vear as a vice-president of the 
International Tabor Press of Amer’ca, 
said: “There is a new snirit of enthvusi- 
asm in the A. F. of L. The labor press 
is fully equipped to exploit this s»ir't 
and the A. F. of I.. must canitalize on it. 
My deepest sympathies are with the labor 
press.” 





Jim MeDevitt, director of Labor's 
League for Political Education, had this 
to sav on behalf of the Isbor press: “Tt 
has done a mnvgnificent job. We could 
never have achieved whatever success has 
been ours without the wonderful support 
given bv the men and women of the 
labor press.” 


Just one more, A. F. of L. Director of 
Organization Harry O'’Rei'ly said, ‘To- 
day the A. F. of L. has the largest paid- 
up membership in its history. The sup- 
port of the Inbor press has been most 
material in A. F. of I. organization and 
growth.” 


That, friends, is expert testimony from 
those who certainly are in a position to 
know, 


And, Brothers and Sisters, if our mag- 
azines and newspapers are doing that kind 
of job for us all, then we are certainly 
missing the boat if we do not encourage 
them and support them and back them 
to the limit—morally and financially. It 
takes money to make our orgnns attrac- 
tive. The more attractive our migazines 
and papers are, the more they will attract 

will attract the reacers to whom we 
want to sell the A. F. of L. message. 
Our labor editors are ready, willing and 
able to do a real job for all of us. Let's 
give them the chance to do that job! 








That is our appeal to vou. And now 
I’d like to tell you very briefly what the 
International Tabor Press of America, 
the official press organ of the American 
Federation of Labor has accomplished in 
the past year, and tell you in a few 
words what transpired at its 42nd annual 
meeting just completed. 


Eighty-one’ international publications 
and 148 local labor papers are members 
of ILPA, a total membership of 229 to- 
day as contrasted with 220 a year ago. 


You may like to know who the officers 
of our organ.zation are. They are men 
long established in the labor movement. 
No report on the state of the Interna- 
tional Labor Press of America would be 
complete without a tribute to a man who 
has labored through the years to bring 
the labor press to the position of respect 
and integrity which it holds today. Mat- 
thew Woll has been president of our 
organization for 42 years, ever since it 
was founded by Samuel Gompers. This 
year because of pressing duties he has 
c rned as active president to become 
president emeritus, and as such will con- 
tinue to lend his wisdom and his support 
to the orgun to which he has devoted 
so many years. The other officers are 
as follows: 





J. Scott Milne, Electrical Workers’ 
Journal, Washington, D. C., president; 
Tewis M. Herrmann, New Jersey Labor 
Pero'd Newark New JTersev, ceeretary- 
treasurer ; vice-presidents: Frank X. Mar- 
tel, Detroit Tahor News, Detroit, Michi- 
gen; Stanton Dann, Mobi'e Tabor Jour- 
n°l, Mob'le, Alsb»>ma: Fdward N. Doan, 
Union Tabor News, Madison, Wisconsin: 
L. O. Thomas, Machinists’ Monthly Jour- 
nal, Washington, D. C.: C. J. Haggerty, 
C>lifornia St: te Weekly News Letter, San 
Franci co, Calitornia Dalles B Hug- 
reins, Railway Carmen’s Journal, Kansas 
Citv, Missouri: C. D. Anstead, Marylend 















Federationist, Roltimore, Mervland: Ray 
Taylor, UAW-AFL Auto Worker, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin: Irwin Klass, Chicago 


Federationist, Chicago, Mlinois. 


These are the officers who are asking 
you to give your fullest support to the 
one group of pub'ications which has the 
intere t of all of us, the working men 
and women of Amerie, at heart—whose 
sole aim is to fight the workers’ battles 
and see that they vet their share of God- 
given richts—life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 


The officers of the labor press are 
proud and happy to renort to you that 
during the pest year there has been a 
continued and marked improvement in 
the appearance, news and editorial com- 
ment of the labor pres. It has won com- 
mencation, not just from our own people 
but from observers on the outside—the 
daily press, government, the clergy, edu- 
cators, bvsiness men and writers of re- 
nown. The chairman of the board of 
judges of our 1953 journalistic award 
contest, in his report to our convention, 
indicated that the “improvement in the 
American J.abor Press during the past 
20 years has been truly revolutionary. 
Today there are among the International 
Journals as well as in the local labor 
papers, some of the finest examples of 
journalism, both as to editorial content, 
as well as make-up and typography.” 


The 1953 Journalistic Awards Contest 
just mentioned, attracted more entries 
th’s ye: than ever before in its history. 
This friendly competition, is, we believe, 
doing a great deal to promote more 
attractive and readable pub'ications. For 
the record, we bring you here the list of 
publications which won awards in this 
year’s competition. 








The Electrical Workers’ Journal, The 
Butcher Workman, Labor’s Daily, The 
Railway Clerk, ‘The American Pressman, 
Voice of the Cement, Lime, Gypsum and 
Allied Workers, Seaturers’ Log, ‘The Paper 
Maker, Machinists Monthly Journai, Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Journal, Justice, 
Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Journal, The 
Hat Worker, Tiie bublic Employe, Over- 
ture, Colorado Labor Advovate, New Jer- 
Sey Labor Herald, Detro.t Building 
‘sradesman, Oreszon Labor Press, Buffalo 
Federation of Labor News, Federation 
News (Chicago) San Francisco Labor, 
Detroit Gartender, The Cleveland Citizen, 
Michigan Hotel-Bar-Restaurant Review. 
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The director and staff of the school of 
journalism of the University of Michigan 
served as judges for our awards contest 
this y Next year, the staff of the 
University of Missouri’s Journalism 
School will serve. 






Highlights of the vear just passed for 
the IIPA include the consistent fight it 
has fought against Communism, the 
strong support it has given Labor's 
League for Political Education and the 
tenacious batt'e it has waged to eliminate 
a number of unethical publications which 
falsely parade under the banner of the 
A. F. of L. In this fight against “racket” 
paners, chief among which is the “Trade 
Union Courier” we have received splen- 
did support from A. F. of L. President 
George Meany and Secretary-Treasurer 
William Schnitzler as well as from many 
officers of our international unions. We 


are grateful for their support and urge 
its continuance. 
During the past year a survey was 


made among our member publications on 
a subject of vitel importance to them, 
news services. We are pleased to re- 
port excellent cooperation from the _of- 
ficials of the American Federation of La- 
bor on this score. 


During 1953 also, a new regional labor 
press conference was organized in the 
state of Missouri. It, as well as the al- 
ready existing regional conference, is do- 
ing a good job of furthering the work of 
the labor press. 


We mentioned above that the ILPA has 
just completed a most successful 42nd 
annual convention. There were some 120 
official delegates present at this meet, 
plus many more guests and visitors. The 
meeting was a full and interesting one at 
which a number of important speakers 
brought messages of vital interest be- 
fore the labor group. In addition a jour- 
nalistic clinic forum was held with a 
number of editorial, typographical and 
advertising experts in attendance to lend 
their help and advice. 


Our meeting, we feel, was an important 
and valuable one. I shall not give you 
any details here. Any delegate may se- 
cure a full report of our proceedings for 
the asking. Indeed we should be happy 
at such an expression of interest. We 


mention briefly that resolutions were 
passed on the following important sub- 
jects: A strong stand was taken against 


Communism and all editors were urged 
to be ever vigilant to expose communistic 
and subversive influences in their re- 
spective areas; some dozen “racket” pa- 
pers were denounced; a journalism cor- 
respondence course was. advocated; 
strongest possible political action was 
urged; formation of regional councils 
Was encouraged. 





We urge your interest and support for 
these measures also, and while we can- 
not take up your time with a full analy- 
sis here, your ILPA officers will be happy 
to furnish further information if desired. 


And now TI shall hurry to conclude so 
that we may get on with the other im- 
portant business to come before this con- 
vention—but I return in conclusion to 
our initial theme. There is no business 
to come before this convention more im- 
portant than the labor press. It has 
come a long way—but it has a long way 
to go. Give it the support that will send 
it on its way—on its way toward selling 
unionism and the A. F. of L. story and 
the story of the real democratic American 
way of life to the world. 


Freedom of speech is a pretty imnort- 
ant item in this world of ours. There 
are many parts of the world where it 
has ceased to exist and the light of truth 
has been extinguished. But please God, 
it will never be extinguished here—not 
so long as men and women like our labor 
editors, will fight to tell the truth and 
men and women like you labor leaders 
here, will back them to the limit. 


There’s a very old saying, “It is better 
to light one candle, than to curse the 
darkness.” I ask you here and now to 
do your part to light the candles of truth. 


tespectfully submitted, 

J. SCOTT MILNE, President, 
International Labor Press of 

America and Fraternal Delegate. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you for 
that very interesting report on the 
Situation on the Labor Press. 


I do not wish to take up the time of 
the Convention, but I want to add my 
plea, contained in the report, for co- 
operation with the Labor Press. We 
do not have any better means of reach- 
ing our people and giving them the 
news, the real news of what is going 
on in the trade union movement, and 
I am sure that we could give them 
greater cooperation than they are get- 
ting at the present time. 


At this time I would like to call on 
the Secretary of the Laws Committee 
for a report on the matter which was 
referred to them yesterday in order 
that they could complete the work of 
that committee—Secretary Gorman, of 
the Laws Committee. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON LAWS 


Committee Secretary Gorman  sub- 
mitted the following Supplemental Re- 
port: 


Retirement Provisions 


In previously submitting its report 
your Committee on Laws approved 
and the convention concurred in the 
supplemental report of the Executive 
Council dealing with Retirement Pro- 
visions for A. F. of L. Officers. 


To conclude this action of the con- 
vention, your Committee recommends 
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the adoption of a new Article to the 
Constitution to be known as Article 
XVI—‘Retirement of Executive Offi- 
cers,” to read as follows: 


Article XVIi—Retirement of Executive 
Officers 


The President and Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the American Federation of 
Labor, or either of them may retire 
after reaching age of 65 years, and 
after having served 20 years. In such 
event such officers shall have the title 
of President Emeritus, or Secretary- 
Treasurer Emeritus and shall render 
service to the American Federation of 
Labor in an advisory and consultative 
status. They shall be compensated for 
such service by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for life in an amount 
equal to fifty per centum of the annual 
salary to which such officer may be 
entitled at the time of termination of 
services as such officer and the same 
shall be payable weekly. Time served 
as an officer of any organization af- 
fillated with the American Federation 
of Labor shall be included in deter- 
mining length of service hereunder.” 


Your committee further recommends 
that present Article XVI— Amend- 
ments, be renumbered and designated 
Article XVII. 


Committee moves approval. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Gorman, the Supplemental Report of 
the Committee w as_ unanimously 
adopted. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Of course, that 
complies with the constitutional re- 
quirement for a two-thirds vote. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY GOR- 
MAN: Now, Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, I move concurrence and adop- 
tion of the report of the Committee on 
Laws as a whole, and the adoption and 
approval of the Constitution as amend- 
ed. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have 
heard the motion to adopt the report 
of the Committee on Laws as a whole, 
and the adoption and approval of the 
Constitution as amended. 


The motion was seconded and car. 
ried unanimously. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: It is so or- 
dered. [I rule the vote is within the 
constitutional requirement. 


I would like to ask Vice-President 
Tracy to take the gavel at this time. 
5g Vice-President Tracy in the 
Chair, 

VICE-PRESIDENT TRACY:  Vice- 
President Woll will now report for 
the Resolutions Committee. 


Report of 
(continued). 


Resolutions Committee 


Committee Chairman Woll submitted 
the following report: 


FOREIGN OVERSEAS ADMINI- 
STRATION AND MUTUAL SE- 
CURITY APPROPRIATIONS 


(Executive Council’s Report, pp. 194 
and 195) 


Although unduly severe cuts in the 
appropriations necessary to carry on 
the Mutual Security Program and the 
aid to underdeveloped areas of the 
world under the Point IV Program 
have sharply and prematurely curtailed 
our country’s great effort to build the 
free world and its defenses, continua- 
tion of these modified programs was 
authorized for the coming year. The 
Thye Amendment to the Mutual Secur- 
ity Act, enacted with the support of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
helped to overcome the ill-advised and 
short-sighted attempt in Congress to 
wipe out entirely all phases of the 
labor program under the Foreign 
Overseas Administration. We should 
make every effort to insist on the re- 
tention of the labor program in the 
foreign aid legislation in the coming 
year and to assure better understand- 
ing by the general public and by the 
Congress of the vital role of free labor 
unions in the world struggle against 
Communism. 


With this comment, your Committee 
recommends the adoption of this por- 
tion of the Executive Council’s Report. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 


Woll, this section of the committee’s 
report was unanimously adopted. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY 


TRAINING 
(Executive Council’s Report, pp. 
170-171) 


Recent action by President Eisen- 
hower reconstituting the Natonal §Se- 
curity Training Commission, once 
again brings to the fore the issue of 
universal military training. The mem- 
bership of the new Commission in- 
cludes a number of those who in the 
past consistently favored adoption of 
a universal military training system. 


It is therefore likely that the Com- 
mission’s report will strongly favor 
universal military training and thus 
add to the pressure on Congress to 
enact UMT into law. This makes it 
especially urgent for us to express 
the position of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on this issue in clear and 
unmistakable terms. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has repeatedly expressed paramount 
concern with the preservation of 
America’s freedom and full protection 
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of her national security. We have 
spoken out boldly for the continua- 
tion of an effective defense program. 
We see no evidence that the Kremlin 
has abandoned its aggressive designs 
and believe that the fullest measure of 
military preparedness is the wisest 
course, offering the greatest promise 
for the preservation of peace. 


We gravely doubt, however, that 
universal military training would con- 
tribute to the nation’s defense 
strength, At the same time we are 
most apprehensive of the threat to 
our free institutions and to our whole 
American system of education, based 
on free choice, contained in a svstem 
of compulsory training of our youth. 


These doubts and apprehension on 
our part are not new. We have always 
opposed any move in the direction of 
conscripting labor. We have also been 
mindful of the instances where the 
armed forces and the national guard 
have been used against unions in in- 
dustrial disputes in time of war. 


In considering similar proposals in 
the past, we have insisted that com- 
pulsory universal military training 
“shall not become part of our educa- 
tional system and that it shall in no 
way transgress upon or become part of 
our civilian system of service, produc- 
tion and distribution, or be used in any 
way to limit, restrict or interfere 
with the rights of labor individually 
and/or collectively.” 


In World War ITI, our system of Se- 
lective Service has proved workable 
and effective. Further experience with 
the Selective Service System since Ko- 
rea indicates clearly that the country 
can safely rely on Selective Service to 
maintain the needed effective strength 
of its armed forces, 


Under these circumstances, a system 
of UMT would only create an unneces- 
sary burden upon the availability of 
civilian manpower supply, wrench the 
lives of our nation’s youth and submit 
our young people to compulsion, with- 
out making a positive contribution to 
our military preparedness We, there- 
fore, express opposition to the adop- 
tion of Universal Military Training 
legislation. 





With these comments and recom- 
mendations, we ask approval of this 
portion of the Executive Council’s Re- 
port, 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, this section of the committee’s 
report was unanimously adopted. 


LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR POLITI- 
CAL EDUCATION 
(Executive Council’s Report, pp. 
332-334) 


The events of the last year have dem- 
onstrated both the need for increased po- 
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litical education and also the effective- 
ness of our program to date. 

This Congress has no difficulty in acting 
quickly upon those matters which labor 
opposed such as giving away the tide- 
lands oil, crippling the enforcement of 
the Wage and Hour laws, killing price 
and rent controls, and destroying public 
housing. On the other hand, Congress 
successfully postponed proposals for ex- 
tending Social Security and improving 
Taft-Hartley. In addition the extremely 
crucial and complicated question of new 
taxes has been postponed until next ses- 
son, On the other hand, favorable and 
friendly response is being given to the 
proposals advanced by business and prop- 
erty interests. 





Our only salvation lies in the ballot box. 
We can expect sympathetic consideration 
only when a friendly majority has been 
elected to the halls of Congress. 


In the three national elections since 
Labor’s League for Political Education 
was formed the effectiveness of our po- 
litical program has been clearly dem- 
onstrated. In spite of General Eisen- 
hower’s personal sweep of the presi- 
dential contest in 1952, labor’s friends 
fared much better than would ordinar- 
ily be expected. We held our own in 
the Senate and lost only eighteen 
friends in the House. Compared to 
the 83 friends we had in the House in 
1947, we now have more than 160. Com- 
pared to the 25 friends we had in the 
Senate in 1947 we now hove 38. The pre- 
cincts where reside the largest proportion 
of A. F. of L. members, turned out the 
heaviest vote for the Presidential candi- 
date we supported, Adlai Stevenson, in 
the last election. 

The professional politicians know these 
facts even though some of our own mem- 
bers may be unaware of them. A strong 
showing by friends of the working people 
is more important than ever before in the 
forthcoming Congressional elections. 


It is a trade union responsibility and 
civic duty for every A. F. of L. member 
to support his Labor’s League for Politi- 
cal Education, to become acquainted with 
the issues, to become qualified to vote and 
then to vote for friends of labor on elec- 
tion day. 


With these comments and recommenda- 
tions your Committee calls for the adop- 
tion of this portion of the Executive 
Council Report. 

On motion of Committee Chairman 


Woll, this section of the Committee report 
was unanimously adopted. 


LABOR UNITY 
(Executive Council’s Report, pp. 
82-89) 


Division in the ranks of organized la- 
bor in America is detrimental not only 
to the strength and effectiveness of the 
trade-union movement, but also to the 
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economic well-being of men and women 
who work for wages throughout the land. 
For the past eighteen years the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has sought, sin- 
cerely and diligently, to resolve differ- 
ences and establish a basis of agreement 
on which organic unity within the Ameri- 
can trade-union movement could be re- 
established. 


Such organic unity has been and coa- 
tinues to be the objective of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Tabor. So long as the 
ranks of labor are divided, labor will con- 
tinue to be weakened. Only the enemies 
of labor benefit from the lack of labor 
solidarity inevitably resulting from the 
split. There is no trade-union reason for 
the div’sion in labor ranks. Nor is there 
an obstacle to unity that could not be 
overcome by earnest and dedicated men 
intent on repairing the long and costly 
rifts and bringing about organic unity of 
American labor. 


During the past year, fresh, firm and 
rewarding steps have been taken by the 
American Federation of Labor for the pur- 
pose of bringing about an agreement with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
which wou.d pave the way toward event- 
ual unification. 


The Executive Council, acting at the 
special meeting held on November 25, 
1952, uppointed a committee headed by 
President Meany to renew dis uss ons with 
an official committee of the ClO. The 
two committees met on April 7, 1953, 
both sides entering the meeting with no 
prior conditions and exploring all phases 
of the problem. They gave joint consid- 
eration to the problem of “raiding” as 
one of the first obstacles to be overcome. 





A subcommittee of six, with three mem- 
bers from each organization, was author- 
ized to study the prob-ems involved in 
the structure and jurisdictional lines of 
the two federations. A joint study was 
undertaken by the subcommittee of all 
representation cases filed with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board over a 2- 
year period covering 1951-52, in order 
to ascertain the extent of raiding and 
evaluate its results. It was found in 
1,245 cases, involving 366,470 employees, 
the net change as the result of the raids 
wis confined to oniy 8,vUuU employees, or 
only about two percent of the total num- 
ber involved in these cases. ‘The facts 
revealed in this study point up the dis- 
proportionate drain on the time and mon- 
ey of the unions concerned in relations 
to the negligible results. ‘They highlight- 
ed the meed to extend union organization 
to millions of workers yet unorganized as 
the a.ea to Which ail energies of the labor 
movement should be aire ted in. tead of 
the costly traternal strife involved in 
ra.ding. 


At a joint meeting of the American 
Feueration of Lavor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations Committees on 


June zZ, it was agreed to submit a draft 


of a no-raiding agreement to the Execu- 
tive Councils of both organizations for 
their consideration, followed by its sub- 
mission to the respective Conventions of 
the two federations. 


At a meeting on June 17, 1953, the sub- 
committee drew up the draft of the text 
of a no-raiding agreement incorporating 
the provisions and principles agreed upon 
and laid down by the full A. F. of L.- 
CIO Committee. 


The proposed no-raiding agreement 
would be binding upon national and in- 
ternational unions only upon signing this 
agreement, and wiil then become appli- 
cable to all local affiliates of such na- 
tional and international unions. The 
agreement will also apply to ail local un- 
ions, councils and departments directly 
chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor. The agreement, upon approval, 
would go into effect on January 1, 1954, 
and extend over a year term, expiring 
on December 31, 1955. 








The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, at its meeting held 
in Chicago last August, gave thorough 
study to the terms of the proposed AF 
of L-ClO no-raiding agreement. After 
fully considering the benefits and ad- 
vantages to be gained through such an 
agreement, the Executive Council recom- 
mends that this Convention give this 
agreement its approval. 


In devising the teams of the proposed 
agreement, we were conscious of the need 
to establish a workable procedure where- 
by jurisdictional dimerences could be re- 
solved within the truue-union movement 
itself, and without opening a way to the 
infringement by the governmental bodies 
of the principles and prerogatives of self- 
government within the structure of or- 
ganized labor. 


Your Committee has given a careful re- 
view of the toregoing recommendations 
ot the ixecutive Council. We firmly be- 
lieve that the proposed agreement is the 
first and indispnsable step toward the 
achievement ot organic unity between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
tuat its terms and purposes are in tne 
best intere.ts of tue American Federation 
of Labor, its affiliates and the labor 
movement aS a Whole; and that its adop- 
tion would be in the public interest and 
to the benefit of our entire country. 





Accordingly, your Committee strongly 
recummends to this Convention the ap- 
proval of this portion of tne Executive 
Coun il’s Report and the adoption of the 
proposed no-raiding agreement in the 
form approved and set forth by the Ix- 
ecutive Council. 


On motion of Committee Chairman Woll, 
this section of the Committee’s Report 
Wus unanimously adopted. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS OF AMERICA 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 53) 


It is with deep and wholehearted 
gratification that we respond to the Re- 
port of the Executive Council on the re- 
turn of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America into the 
ranks of the American Federation of La- 
bor after a brief withdrawal. The fra- 
ternal bond between one of the foremost 
and oldest trade unions in the United 
States and the American Federation of 
Labor can never be entirely broken. The 
heritage, the tradition, and the purposes 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters are a part of the larger stream of 
heritage, tradition, and purposes which 
prevades the labor movement under the 
banner of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The facts recited in the Report of the 
Executive Council make it abundantly 
clear that it is and has been the desire 
of the American Federation of Labor to 
provide ways and means whereby juris- 
dictional strife among our affiliates could 
be effectively prevented and that with 
respect to this problem the Federation and 
the Brotherhood are in agreement. 

We are proud to have the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters within our 
ranks and commend the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor and of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters for the 
speedy and complete healing of the tem- 
porary and short-lived breach. 

With these comments your Committee 
recommends the adoption of this portion 
of the Executive Council’s Report. 

On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, this section of the Committee’s re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 


ANTI-DISCRIMINATION LAWS 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 202) 


Gratifying progress has been made 
in recent years towards the adoption 
of more state laws prohibiting dis- 
crimination in employment. We urge 
all state federations of labor to give 
this subject urgent attention in their 
legislative work. 

We ask approval of this section of 
the Executive Council’s Report, 

On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, this section of the Committee’s 
Report was unanimously adopted. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT AND 
STANDBY CONTROLS 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 167-169) 


The past session of Congress re- 
fused to make provision for a standby 


system of economic controls in the 
event of another national emergency. 
Instead, Congress merely voted to ex- 
tend the minimum authority for pri- 
orities and allocations necessary to 
control the limited supply of certain 
scarce materials in the months ahead. 


The refusal by Congress to adopt a 
standby control system leaves our 
economy an easy prey to the ravages 
of inflation should an attack on the 
United States occur. Our experience dur- 
ing World War II and following the 
outbreak of war in Korea demonstrates 
how quickly inflationary price increas- 
es work themselves into the economy. 
The next emergency may develop so 
suddenly that Congress will not have 
time to act before effective measures 
become necessary. It is therefore ur- 
gent that authority to effectuate 
promptly an economic stabilization pro- 
gram be granted to the President for 
use in the event of an extreme emer- 
gency. We must continue our efforts to 
enact legislation providing such au- 
thority. 


With this recommendation, we ask 
approval of this section of the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, this section of the committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 


TULLAHOMA JET TEST STATION 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 172) 


At the request of the unions directly 
concerned, our legislative representa- 
tives helped assure funds for important 
research, activities at this essential de- 
fense installation in Tennessee. 


We ask approval for this section of 
the Executive Council's Report, 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, this section of the committee’s 
report was unanimously adopted. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 176-177) 


During the past year, proposals for 
the construction of an _ international 
waterway along the St. Lawrence River 
were again introduced in Congress. 


In accordance with its previously es- 
tablished position, the American IFed- 
eration of Labor again opposed devel- 
opment of this waterway in the lengthy 
hearings conducted by both Senate and 
House Committees. 


We ask approval for this section of 
the Executive Council's Report. 
On motion of Committee Chairman 


Woll, this section of the committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 
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CONSUMER PROTECTION 


(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 184-185) 


The American Federation of Labor 
has always been concerned with effec- 
tive legislative and administrative ac- 
tion to protect the American consumer 
against adulteration, mislabeling, and 
the use of harmful ingredients in food 
and drugs offered on the market. 


A recent Supreme Court decision has 
prevented the agents of the Food and 
Drug Administration from making the 
inspections necessary to enforce the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic law, To over- 
come this ruling, the A. F. of L. has 
supported with other consumer groups 
a bill which would authorize inspec- 
tions necessary to protect the public 
interest. We urge continued support of 
this legislation. 


Your Committee recommends approv- 
al of this section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report, 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, this section of the committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 


IMMIGRATION 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 189) 


Issues of immigration policy have 
always been of direct concern to the 
American Federation of Labor. The Mc- 
Carran-Walter Omnibus Immigration 
law, whose provisions became opera- 
tive last December, not only fails to 
provide a sound and administratively 
workable basis for handling immigra- 
tion, but flagrantly violates the most 
elementary principles of justice, fair- 
ness and democratic procedure. Every 
effort should be made to secure a mod- 
ification of this law to bring it into 
conformity with the American stand- 
ards of fairness and humanitarian 
justice. 


We ask that in the future the offi- 
cers of the American Federation of La- 
bor and its National Legislative Com- 
mittee seek the enactment of immigra- 
tion policies that safeguard our coun- 
try’s national interests as well as the 
welfare and standards of American 
wage-earners, with due regard to Amer- 
ica’s reponsibilities as the leader of 
the free world and in conformity to 
the general policies and objectives of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


With these comments and recom- 
mendations, your Committee recom- 
mends the adoption of this portion of 
the Executive Council's Report. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, this section of the Committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 
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REFUGEE ACT OF 1953 


(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 189-191) 


In the development of policy of the 
American Federation of Labor with re- 
gard to immigration, we have been 
deeply conscious of America’s respon- 
sibility toward the oppressed people of 
the globe. We have been particularly 
responsive to the need for our country 
to do its share, along with other free 
nations, in providing refuge to those 
fleeing from totalitarian oppression. 
This is a temporary emergency arising 
from the struggle of free men against 
the world designs of Communism. Our 
country should help meet this emer- 
gency need to the extent it can with- 
out taxing its economic capacity and 
impairing its national interests. 






It is in this spirit that we supported 
the enactment of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act in the aftermath of World 
War II and, during the past year, sup- 
ported the enactment of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. Although, as finally 
enacted, the new Refugee Relief law 
fell short of the objectives we have 
sought, we feel that the adoption of this 
statute represents a substantial 
achievement by giving asylum on our 
shores to thousands who have fled 
from Communist oppression and slav- 
ery. We should seek to have this law 
perfected by modifying the provisions 
which make applicable to its adminis- 
tration the arbitrary, discriminatory 
and inequitable administrative re- 
quirements of the McCarran-Walter 
Act. 

With these comments and _ recom- 
mendations, we ask for approval of 
this portion of the Executive Council’s 
Report. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, this section of the Committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 


MINIMUM WAGE LAWS 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 202) 


The minimum wage rates established 
by many state laws have long been out- 
dated and ineffective. Although some 
state legislatures, prodded by organ- 
ized labor, have recently revised up- 
ward these statutory minimums, many 
states have neglected this important 
task. Because the Fair Labor Standards 
Act covers only workers engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, it is particularly im- 
portant that this national law be sup- 
ported by an effective network of state 
minimum wage legislation. 


We ask approval for this section of 
the Executive Council's Report. 
On motion of Committee Chairman 


Woll, this section of the Committee’s 
report was unanimously adopted. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 202-204) 


During the past year, many states 
have made improvements’ in their 
workmen's compensation legislation. 
However, these laws still remain basic- 
ally inadequate to meet the needs of 
workers whose earning capacity can so 
quickly become impaired or destroyed 
by occupational accidents and diseas- 
es. Each state federation of labor 
should conduct a detailed study of the 
workmen's compensation laws and de- 
velop a specific program for improve- 
ments in the workmen's compensation 
statutes in their respective states. We 
ask that the American Federation of 
Labor provide increased and improved 
services to guide and assist our state 
federations in this work. 

With this comment and recommen- 
dation, we ask approval of this por- 
tion of the Executive Council’s Report. 

On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll this section of the committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 


STATE LEGISLATION AND 
UNION SECURITY 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 204-205) 


Of all types of state legislation, the 
various “Right to Work” laws, directed 
against labor and destroying union se- 
curity, represent the greatest danger to 
organized labor and to the standards 
of living of all workers. Only in the 
past few weeks has the state of Ala- 
bama been added to the list of those 
states which have adopted this perni- 
cious legislation. 

All state federations of labor must 
oppose such legislation with renewed 
vigor. In many states, organized labor, 
by pointing out the anti-union charac- 
ter of this legislation, has successfully 
prevented the passage of proposed 
“right to work” laws. We will not rest, 
however, until the existing anti-union 
statutes prohibiting any type of union 
security contracts have been eradicated 
from the lawbooks of the fourteen 
states which now have this legislation. 

With this comment, we ask approval 
for this section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report. 

On motion of Committee Chairman 
Wol', this section of the committee's re 
port was unanimously adopted. 


OLD AGE SECURITY 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 180-181 and 300-307) 

The Old-Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance program. still contains’ serious 
gaps and deficiencies which demand 
correction, Benefit levels need to be in- 
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creased and more closely geared to cur- 
rent wage levels. Coverage must be 
broadly extended to groups now with- 
out protection. Insurance benefits and 
rehabilitation services for the totally 
disabled should be incorporated in the 
program, as well as a system of in- 
surance against wage loss due to temp- 
orary disability. The American leder- 
ation of Labor must continue to press 
for these and other necessary improve- 
ments in the Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance system, 

The Lehman Bill (8.2260), intro- 
duced by a group of liberal members 
of the House and Senate in the first ses- 
sion of the 83rd Congress. is designed 
to meet these objectives. 

Insofar as the limited objective of 
extension of coverage is concerned, the 
Kean Bill (H.R.6846), which embodies 
the recommendations of the Adminis- 
tration following a report by a group 
of consultants to Secretary Hobby 
(which included the A. F. of L. Direc- 
tor of Social Insurance Activities) rep- 
resents a constructive approach to this 
problem. This bill is in full accord 
with the coverage objectives of the A. 
F. of L. and merits our active support 
in the next session of Congress. 

Every wage-earner has cause for 
erave concern over the campaigns that 
are currently in progress to undermine 
the Social Security program. The lines 
of attack employed in these campaigns 

the Curtis subcommittee operation, 
the so-called “pay-as-you-go” scheme of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the OASI 
tax “freeze” proposal—are clearly out- 
lined in the Executive Council's Report. 
Affiliated unions should use every 
means to alert their members to the 
dangers inherent in these attacks and 
should lend their full and active sup- 
port to the efforts of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to repel them. 

As its enemies clearly recognize, the 
keystone of the Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance system is its financial integ- 
rity. The trust fund which guarantees 
benefit payments has accordingly been 
made the primary target of attacks up- 
on the system. It is therefore important 
that the American Federation of labor 
should, in defending the Social Secur- 
ity system and in advocating its im- 
provement, place great emphasis upon 
the necessity for protecting the finan- 
cial integrity of the program and for 
assuring a sound system of financing 
for all benefits, actual and anticipated, 
payable under the program, We strong- 
ly insist that increases in contribution 
rates should be allowed to go into ef- 
fect as and when scheduled under the 
Social Security Act. 





With these comments and recommen- 
dations, your Committee asks the adop- 
tion of this portion of the Executive 
Council’s Report. 

On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, this section of the Committee’s 
report was unanimously adopted. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 300) 


The development of effective means 
of overcoming the hazards of ill health, 
unemployment, dependency and _ inse- 
curity in old age, which are common 
to all wage earners, is and must con- 
tinue to be a primary concern of the 
American Federation of Labor. These 
hazards are real and immediate. They 
cannot be removed by pious phrases 
and professions of sympathetic concern, 
unaccompanied by specific pregrams. 
They require positive remedial action. 
The American Federation of Labor must 
continue, as it has in the past, to take 
the lead in advocating and advancing 
such action. 


The task of advancing to meet these 
needs is made doubly difficult today by 
the necessity of defending established 
programs against new and more vigor- 
ous attacks now being directed against 
them. With property and business in- 
terests gaining dominant influence in 
the shaping of public policy, enemies of 
social security have launched an all- 
out drive to undermine the structure of 
unemployment compensation, old-age 
and survivors insurance, publie assist- 
ance and other vital programs which 
have been built up through years of 
painstaking effort, Active campaigns to 
accomplish these objectives are now 
underway. 





Our energies must now be divided 
between the positive task of advocating 
improvement and the negative, but ur- 
gent, task of defending what we have 
achieved in the past. This makes it 
more vitally important than ever be- 
fore that all affiliated unions, their of- 
ficers and members, lend their full and 
active support to the efforts of the 
American lederation of Labor in the 
Social Security field. 


With respect to the specifie areas 
covered in the Executive Council's Re- 
port, we submit the following observa- 
tions and recommendations: 


In the comprehensive review of de- 
velopments in social security, the Exec- 
utive Council’s Report devotes special 
attention to each of the major areas 
embodied in this vital program. To 
each of these, your Committee has 
given separate consideration in the 
light of the foregoing statement of ob- 
jectives. 


With these comments and recom- 
mendations, your Committee asks the 
adoption of this portion of the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, this section of the committee's 
report was unanimously adopted, 
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FAMILY SECURITY AND 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
(Executive Council’s Report, p. 301) 


The Old Age Assistance program, 
providing aid to the needy aged 
through a system of Federal grants to 
the States, is an important and neces- 
sary backstop for the Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance program. Until 
such time as the OASI system is ex- 
panded and its benefit structure im- 
proved so as to enable all persons 
reaching the age of retirement to qual- 
ify for a decent level of benefits, the 
relief program must be continued and 
strengthened for the benefit of those in 
need of financial assistance. 


To abandon the system of Federal 
grants-in-aid and to blanket Old Age 
Assistance beneficiaries into the insur- 
ance program at a $25 a month mini- 
mum benefit, as is now advocated by 
the Chamber of Commerce, would do 
irreparable injury both to persons on 
relief and persons who have contribu- 
ted to the OASIT fund and have a stake 
in the preservation of its financial in- 
tegrity. Public assistance payments to 
the needy aged are, on the average, 
well in excess of » at the present 
time. Since many of the States would 
not pick up the load if Federal grants 
were abandoned, this would result in 
complete destitution for those helpless 
aged persons and a return of the old 
county poorhouse. 






A Presidential Commission has been 
established to study the entire field of 
Federal-State financial relationships, 
including the system of Federal grants- 
in-aid. Although this Commission is 
supposed to be made up of all segments 
of the community, we have not been 
accorded representation on it. This 
Commission, unbalanced as it is in its 
make-up, is not constituted to inspire 
confidence in its findings and recom- 
mendations called for in the public in- 
terest. We must therefore be especially 
on guard against the threat of elimi- 
nation of Iederal grants and other 
moves detrimental to national welfare, 
Those whose welfare depends upon the 
maintenance of kederal aid programs 
must not be abandoned to the tender 
mercies of the individual States — 
most of which either cannot or will not 
undertake to meet the need unaided by 
the lederal government. This would be 
an economic catastrophe for millions of 
American citizens. 


The public assistance program has 
already been seriously weakened, by 
attacks at both the State and Ilederal 
ievel. It needs to be strengthened and 
improved, with more effective mini- 
mum national standards, and not 
weakened further. Labor must be con- 
stantly on its guard against new ef- 
forts, either through so-called “study” 
commissions or in Congress, to damage 





or destroy the public assistance pro- 
gram. 


We further recommend that efforts 
be continued to secure the repeal of the 
notorious Jenner amendment requiring 
disclosure of public relief rolls. 


With these comments and recom- 
mendations, we ask the adoption of 
this portion of the Executive Council's 
report, 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Woll, this section of the Committee’s 
report was unanimously adopted. 


President Meany in the chair. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 181 and 307-308) 


As pointed out by the Executive 
Council, the foundations of the unem- 
ployment compensation system at the 
state level have been seriously under- 
mined. As a result of the operation of 
experience rating systems and employ- 
er success in securing drastic eligibility 
and disqualification provisions in 
State laws which serve to unjustly de- 
prive unemployed workers of benefits, 
the original purposes of the program 
have been perverted and its ability to 
perform in softening the impact of any 
future economic reverses has been 
greatly weakened. 


The experience cited in the Executive 
Council’s Report indicates clearly that 
the problem will never be fully solved 
so long as control over the provisions 
and administration of the unemploy- 
ment compensation program remains 
so largely in the hands of the individu- 
al States. It is appropriate to re-em- 
phasize the view of the American led- 
eration of Labor that control over the 
operation of the unemployment com- 
pensation program and the employ- 
ment service system is properly a func- 
tion of the Federal government and 
should not be left to the separate and 
contending pressures operating within 
and among the individual States, 


As long as the program continues to 
remain subject to individual State laws 
and administrators, however, labor 
should devote its fullest energies in 
each of the States to the effort to re- 
move the serious restrictions now con- 
tained in State laws and to improve 
their basic structure. The most impor- 
tant objectives which need to be ac- 
complished in the revision of State un- 
employment compensation laws are: 
(1) A method of financing which does 
not include “experience-rating”; (2) 
The removal of harsh and unjustified 
eligibility and disqualification provi- 
sions which are serving today to deprive 
of benefits an ever-higher proportion of 
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workers who become unemployed; and 
(3) An increase in benefits to a level of 
at least 50 percent of wages, with bene- 
fits geared to wage-loss rather than a 
needs concept. 


In the first session of the 83rd Con- 
gress, large corporate employer inter- 
ests, working hand-in-glove with the 
Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies, renewed their at- 
tacks upon all Federal participation 
and safeguards presently contained in 
the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram. The Mills-Mason Bills, which 
emerged from the House Ways and 
Means Committee as the Reed Bill 
(HR 5173) was the instrument of these 
attacks. This Bill, which would effec- 
tively undermine participation of the 
ederal government in the operation of 
the program and leave it entirely un- 
der the discretionary control of State 
administrators, passed the House and 
is now before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. We strongly urge that the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated unions do all that lies within 
their power to bring about the defeat of 
the Reed Bill in the forthcoming ses- 
sion of Congress. 


With these comments and recom- 
mendations, we ask the approval of 
these portions of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, these sections of the committee's 
report were unanimously adopted. 


HEALTH 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 182 and 309-313) 


The final report of President Tru- 
man’s Commission on Health Needs of 
the Nation provides abundant proof of 
the many serious deficiencies which ex- 
ist in this country in the field of health 
and medical care. The need for a great- 
er number of hospitals, doctors and 
other trained medical personnel, clinics 
and other medical care facilities, and 
for a more satisfactory method of fi- 
nancing the cost of medical care, is ur- 
gent, and becomes more urgent every 
day. 


Despite the false and malicious prop- 
aganda of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, a program of national health 
insurance, accompanied by programs 
for the expansion of hospital construc- 
tion, medical schools, clinics and 
health centers, public health services, 
medical research and other steps to im- 
prove the health of the American peo- 
ple and to remove the crushing eco- 
nomic burden which ill health imposes, 
is still among the most pressing of the 
unfinished tasks confronting this na- 
tion. We urge that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and all its affiliates 
and members continue and accelerate 
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enact- 


secure the 
program. 


their endeavors to 
ment of such a 


In the absence of a comprehensive 
program of national health insurance, 
we are encouraged to note the con- 
tinued growth of union health and wel- 
fare plans throughout the country. 
While many, if not most, of thes 
grams have serious gaps and defic 
cies, they all help our members in some 
measure to meet the heavy costs at- 
tendant upon sickness and disability. 
We are particularly gratified to note a 
growing interest on the part of many 
unions in the establishment of truly 
comprehensive direct medical service 
plans, making use of the advantages of 
group medical practice in health cen- 
ters and clinics, serving trade union 
members and their families in the com- 
munity. Such plans fepresent a long 
step forward in improving the quality 
and scope of health care available to 
working men and women and their de- 
pendents, 





In this connection, the Executive 
Council makes particular mention of 
the Ives-Flanders-Javits, Hale-Scott 
Bill which was introduced in the first 
session of the 83rd Congress. The terms 
of this Bill are designed to promote 
comprehensive group medical service 
plans, as well as to encourage and fa- 
cilitate the expansion of medical educa- 
tion, hospitals and other medical facil- 
ities. Insofar as the enactment of this 
Bill would help to promote comprehen- 
sive medical service plans of the type 
favored by the American Federation of 
Labor, and would meet, at least in part, 
a number of other important health 
objectives, it merits the support of la- 
bor. We ask that the A. F. of L. seek 
to secure hearings on this measure in 
the next session of Congress. 


We deeply deplore the drastic cuts 
made during the last session of the 83rd 
Congress in grants to the States for the 
support of hospital construction, medi- 
cal research and disease control, and 
other programs and services in the area 
of the most crucial health needs of the 
people. We urge that every effort be 
made to restore these cuts and to se- 
cure more nearly adequate appropria- 
tions for these vital programs in the 
forthcoming session of Congress. 


The Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare has announced that she 
has under active consideration, follow- 
ing instructions of the Budget Direc- 
tor, the abandonment of the entire ma- 
rine hospital program under’ which, 
since the year 1798, medical services 
have been rendered to merchant 
men by the Public Health Service. This 
is a truly shocking announcement. The 
abandonment of a program inaugu- 
rated over one hundred and fifty years 
ago by the founding fathers of this re- 
public would spell Reaction with a 
sapital “R’. The welfare of thousands 


sea- 
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of members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions in the maritime 
industry is directly at stake. We must 
prevent any move to abolish this pro- 
gram, and insist that the marine hospi- 
tal program be maintained intact. 


With these comments and recom- 
mendations, your Committee asks the 
adoption of these portions of the Exec- 
utive Council's Report. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, these sections of the committee's 
report were unanimously adopted. 


TAXATION 
(Executive Council’s Report, 
pp. 185-189 and 292-297) 


Orderly and equitable revision of the 
country’s tax structure in a way which 
would make it possible to meet rational 
requirements for revenue and at the 
same time distribute the burden of tax- 
ation justly and in accordance with 
ability to pay, is a foremost concern of 
American labor. 


We share the anxiety of the Execu- 
tive Council over the heavy pressure 
from business quarters demanding tax 
cuts and the governmental commit- 
ments to make substantial tax reduc- 
tions at the Federal level. We are in 
accord with the Council's opposition to 


premature tax reductions that would 
mean increased budget deficits in the 
present period of prosperity and high 


employment, 


Premature tax reduction would un- 
doubtedly affect the economy adverse- 
ly. However, taxes that will total ap- 
proximately $90 billion for Federal, 
State, and local purposes for fiscal 
years 1953 and 1954 may be substan- 
tially reduced in subsequent years. The 
danger in the present situation appears 
to be that the same groups that are 
urging adoption of a sales tax or manu- 
facturers excise tax to take care of cur- 
rent high tax needs are steadily press- 
ing for the reduction of taxes on per- 
sonal and business income. Undoubted- 
ly they aim to make a Federal sales or 
excise tax a permanent part of the tax 
structure. All our affiliates are urged 
to inform their Representatives and 
Senators in no uncertain terms of their 
opposition to any and all efforts to en- 
act a Federal tax on consumers. 


Especially timely is the Executive 
Council's insistence that, when tax re- 
ductions are made, they should be de- 
signed to maintain the economic health 
and prosperity at the highest possible 
level. The present tax structure is dis- 
ecriminatory and particularly burden- 
some to wage earners. Highest priority 
must be given to a reduction in excise 
taxes which are currently above World 
War II levels. It is equally urgent to 
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raise the personal exemption or lower 
the income tax rates on the first $2,000 
of taxable income as a means of main- 
taining needed purchasing power and 
high employment. The need is para- 
mount for correcting those features of 
our Federal tax policy which cortinue 
to contribute to the concentration of 
wealth and economic power by favor- 
ing those taxpayers who are least in 
need of tax relief. 


Your Committee calls upon our na- 
tional and international unions, state 
federations, and city central labor un- 
ions to give greater attention to devel- 
opments in the field of local and state 
taxation where, as the Council points 
out $20 billion yearly in taxes are now 
being collected. About 60 percent of the 
$10% billion collected by state govern- 
ments is derived from taxes on con- 
sumption, while in certain states as 
much as 90 percent comes from tar‘es 
paid by consumers. Cities, too, are in- 
creasingly adopting payroll taxes, sales 
taxes and a variety of nuisance taxes 
which fall on consumers. This. rein- 
forces the recommendation of the 
Executive Council that the Federal 
government should assume its respon- 
sibility for bringing about a more busi- 
ness-like relationship between local, 
state, and national revenue systems. 
The increasing seriousness of the tax 
problems facing our metropolitan areas 
also deserves close attention of our af- 
filiates. We direct this vital phase of 
the tax problem to the attention of the 
A. F. of L. Standing Committee on Tax- 
ation so that proper guidance may be 
provided to our affiliates in dealing ef- 
fectively with it, We also urge that 
provision be made to enable the Ied- 
eration to present fully its views on 
Federal-State-local tax relationship to 
the recently established Presidential 
Commission. 





We note with satisfaction the report 
of the Council dealing with activities 
of the A. F. of L. Committee on Taxa- 
tion and its National Legislative Com- 
mittee in connection with hearings on 
tax legislation considered during the 
year and urges continued activity in 
this field. 


Since economic gains so often won 
with difficulty in collective bargaining 
can be wiped out through unfair taxes 
applied directly or indirectly through 
higher prices, your Committee urges 
our affiliates to devote increasing time 
and attention to promoting the adop- 
tion of progressive tax policies at all 
levels of government. 


With these comments and _ recom- 
mendations, we ask for the approval of 
this portion of the Executive Council's 
report. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, this section of the committee's re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 


PROCEEDINGS 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
(Executive Coune'l’s Report, 


pp. 313-316) 


Equality of economic opportunity in 
America is an inviolate principle of our 
democracy. While notable progress has 
been made in recent years in eliminat- 
ing discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, in some parts of the country 
workers are still denied equal job op- 
portunities. In our great labor ledera- 
tion in which workingmen are united 
without regard to their belief,- their 
race, or the color of their skin, there is 
no room for segregation or any other 
form of discrimination. We ask our af- 
filiates to do their utmost in helping 
eliminate discrimination in employ- 
ment by employers and to help 
make sure that in no instances the em- 
ployer would be permitted to justify 
acts of discrimination by pointing to 
discriminatory actions or attitudes of 
unions, 


We reaffirm the stand of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in support of 
fair employment practice legislation 
and urge that renewed efforts 
be made to. seek the amendment 
of Senate Rule 22 in order to prevent 
further obstruction of this or related 
legislation by filibuster. 


Your Committee wholeheartedly con- 
curs in the forceful statement of the 
Executive Council calling for the de- 
fense of our civil rights and freedoms. 
We ask that this affirmation of our 
faith in the fundamental freedoms on 
which our republic was founded be 
widely proclaimed, not only as a state- 
ment of our belief but also as a rally- 
ing call to all Americans not to falter 
in the defense of their rights as free 
men. 


In this connection we call attention 
to the increasing number of instances 
reported of highly competent and ex- 
perienced Federal employees dedicated 
to public service being dismissed or 
forced into retirement under reduction- 
in-force program in which there is 
widespread discrimination against pub- 
lic servants who have pviven evidence of 
their social and labor-mindedness. We 
insist on reinstatement of such govern- 
ment employees and demand that mer- 
it and service not be subordinated to 
partisan ends. We must fully realize 
that the hard-won social and economic 
gains of labor may be largely nulli- 
fied through inefficiency and malad- 
ministration brought about by the re- 
moval of qualified personnel sympa- 
thetic to the purposes of legislation de- 
signed to implement such gains. 


We especially commend the Execu- 
tive Council for its insistence that in- 
ternal security of the United States 
must not become a weapon serving par- 
tisan political ends, We also strongly 
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concur in the Council's unreserved con- 
demnation of all attempts to curb free- 
dom of thought or of sneech. Civilized 
people do not burn books nor do they 
limit free access to them. 

With these comments and recommen- 
dations, we ask for the adoption of this 
portion of the Executive Council's Re- 
port. 

On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, this section of the Committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: We have the 
delegate from Hawaii here at the plat- 
form. I think he wants to give Brother 
Schnitzler some flowers or something 

-Brother Reile. 


PRESENTATION OF LEIS FROM 
HAWAII 


DELEGATE REILE, Hawaiian Cen- 
tral Labor Union: Aloha, President 
Meany, Secretary Schnitzler, on behalf 
of all of the American Federation of 
Labor Unions in Hawaii and the Cen- 
tral Labor Council, I would like to 
bring a bit of Hawaii to you. In 
Hawaii when we say “Orchids to you,’ 
we mean we are going to give them 
to you. 


Somebody noted that the presenta- 
tion wasn’t made in the regular order. 
With those flower leis goes an invita- 
tion to President Meany, Secretary 
Schnitzler and the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council to hold one of their 
Executive Council meetings in Hono- 
lulu. At that time and at that place 
we will make arrangements to present 
those flower leis in the wav they 
should be presented. We will have 
a Hula troupe out there to do it for 
us. Thank you very much, and Aloha. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: 
very much, Brother Reile. 


Thank you 


b% Vice-President Harrison im the 
Chair. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom 
continued the report, as follows: 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM AND SOCIAL SECURITY 

Resolution No. 1—By Delegate Thom- 
as A. Murray, New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


(Page 390, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends the 
adoption of the resolution, 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the Com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 
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The committee reported jointly on 
Resolutions 2 and 72, as follows: 


GENOCIDE 


Resolution No, 2—Ry Delegate Thom. 
as A. Murrav, New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


(Page 390, First Day’s Proceedings) 


GENOCIDE 


Resolution No. 72 ay Delegates 
Alex Rose, Marx Lewis, Samuel Hersh- 
kowitz, Bernard McDonnell, Isadore 
Drucker, United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers International Union. 


(Page 422, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee considered jointly 
Resolutions No. 2 and No. 72. Both 
resolutions call for the ratification of 
the Genocide Convention. Inasmuch as 
a previous Convention has acted upon 
this matter, no further action is needed 
and the Committee so recommends. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP 
REPAIR 


Resolution No. 138 —By Delegate 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of La- 
bor. 


(Page 449, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom 
moved the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded and carried, 


VICE-PRESIDENT HARRISON: The 
Chair recognizes grother Brownlow, 
who wishes to address the convention 
on this report. 


DELEGATE BROWNLOW: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, this is an ex- 
tremely important resolution as far as 
the shipbuiiding and ship repair and 
the merchant marine industry of the 
United States is concerned. From be- 
ing the toremost maritime nation of 
the world from 1942 through 1946 we 
are now fifth. There is not a major 
vessel on the ways of the United 
States at the present time, which gives 
you some idea as to the extent to 
which the American shipbuilding insti- 
tutions and firms and occupations have 
fallen, 


All over the nation today meetings 
are being held in different cities and 
by different groups attempting to im- 
press upon the people of the United 
States the serious condition of the 
American Merchant Marine, The skilled 
shipbuilding forces are being dissl- 
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pated. Now the gesture that has been 
made very recently in which contracts 
for five hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars worth of naval vessels has been 
diverted to private yards is not the 
answer. The answer is the contin- 
uance of an American Merchant Ma- 
rine and certainly not a violation of 
the principle that was adopted by our 
country and by Congress, and subse- 
quent to which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Metal Trades 
Department, when we said we should 
take the profit out of American vessels 
for use in times of combat. The thing 
that we are interested in today is keep- 
ing our Merchant Marine on the seas 
of the world. 


There is one other motto which we 
must call as forcibly as we can to the 
attention of this Convention, and that 
is the practice which our great gov- 
ernment is now entering into, that of 
bid peddling, a practice which those 
who are familiar with is repugnant to 
them. That is asking for bids from 
American shipbuilders and ship repair 
firms and also from foreign countries, 
and then after receiving these bids, 
of course the bids from the foreign 
countries being much lower, then ped- 
dling it to the American contractors 
and asking that they meet these bids. 
You all know, of course, that the 
United States, if we are going to re- 
tain our standards of living cannot 
hope to compete. United States work- 
men cannot hope to compete with those 
of foreign countries. If this practice 
is a sound one rather than going to 
the Netherlands or the Scandinavian 
countries why don’t they go to Russia 
and they could get them built for 
nothing. Of that I am sure. 


This is a serious matter to the en- 
tire nation. We can talk about the 
hydrogen bomb, the airplanes and ev- 
erything else, but of just as much im- 
portance to our own welfare from the 
standpoint of our economic benefit and 


also that of national defense is the 
preservation of a real American Mer- 
chant Marine. 

VICE-PRESIDENT HARRISON: The 


chair recognizes Brother McGowan. 


VICE-PRESIDENT McGOWAN: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates to this con- 
vention. It is with regret that in the 
final hours of the convention I feel it 
necessary to consume a few minutes 
On this subject. 


Two years ago I was in Britain, and 
with all due respect to our English 
brothers, it’s an old doctrine that char- 
ity begins at home. In my survey of 
the shipyards of Britain I found every- 
one of them with a backlog of five 
years’ construction for American ship- 
building. Now, what is true in Brit- 
ain is likewise true in the Scandinavian 
countries, in France, in Italy, and even 


in Japan, Now, during the last war 
and during the first war, this nation 
expended billions of dollars not only 
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in erecting shipyards, but in training 
personnel into the know-how in ship- 
building, Those shipyards today are 
abandoned, They are growing weeds. 
The personnel that was trained in con- 
struction and the repair of ships has 
been dissipated. Should a national 
emergency confront us today, we are 
stripped and powerless, and we would 
have to go through the same procedure 
again to establish a merchant marine 
and a combat line of ships. That is 
why I say that charity begins at home. 

The American taxpayers’ dollars are 
being dissipated throughout the coun- 
tries of the world to build shipping 
tonnage while our American shipyards 
are absolutely obsolete and dis-estab- 
lished. So, from the floor of this con- 
vention, in behalf of the men who are 
still left in shipbuilding and ship re- 
pairing in this country, and in behalf 
of private enterprise, if you please, the 
time has come when the Congress of 
the United States and the Departments 
and agencies of government should 
take a look-see at what makes Amer- 
ica strong. 

We hear a great deal about national 
security. There is no man in this con- 
vention who contradicts the principle 
that we should have national security, 
but one of the first lines of national 
security is seagoing equipment that 
will carry not only our military might 
wherever it might be needed, but the 
supplies and the necessities to support 
our armed forces. On behalf of the 
skeleton of men, if you please, less 
than eighty thousand today as against 
eight hundred thousand during the 
peak of the last war, on behalf of 
those men and as an American citizen 
deeply concerned with preserving the 
security of the country, I sincerely 
hope that the strength and vigor of 
the American Federation of Labor will 
support us in this fight for an ade- 
quate Merchant Marine paid for by 
American tax dollars, built by Ameri- 
can workmen and sailed by American 
seamen. Thank you. 

The motion to adopt the committee's 
report was unanimously carried. 

The report of the committee 
continued as follows: 

The committee reported jointly upon 


» 


Resolutions 3 and 70, as follows: 


was 


McCARRAN-WALTER IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATURALIZATION 
ACT 
Resolution No, 3—By Delegate Thom- 
a s. > 7, New York State Federa- 


(Page 391, First Day’s Proceedings) 


U. S. IMMIGRATION POLICY 


Resolution No. 70—By Delegates 
Alex Rose, Marx Lewis, Samuel Hersh- 
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kowitz, Bernard McDonnell, Isadore 
Drucker, United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers International Union. 


(Page 421, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee considered jointly 
Resolutions No. 3 and No. 70, and rec- 
ommends that action taken in previous 
conventions with respect to a more lib- 
eral immigration policy be reaffirmed. 

On motion of the Committee Secre- 
tary Soderstrom the report of the com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 

The committee reported jointly on 
Resolutions Nos. 6 and 48, as follows: 


LABOR UNITY 


Resolution No, 6—By Delegates Carl 
Megel, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Arthur Elder, 
Selma M. Borchardt, Mary R. Wheeler, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


(Page 392, First Day’s Proceedings) 


LABOR UNITY 


Resolution No, 48—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, M. P. Webster, T. D. 
McNeal, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, 


(Page 412, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This matter has been considered and 
dealt with in the Executive Council’s 
report. No further action on Resolu- 
tions No. 6 and No. 48 is needed and 
your committee so recommends. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 

The committee reported jointly on 
Resolutions Nos, 5 and ‘ 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR 
TEACHERS 


Resolution No. 5—By Delegates Carl 
Megel, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Arthur Elder, 
Selma M. Borchardt, Mary R. Wheeler, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


(Page 392, First Day’s Proceedings) 


ENDORSEMENT OF LEHMAN 
SOCIAL SECURITY BILL 


Resolution No. 61—By Delegates Ar- 
nold S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, 
William Boeger, H. R. Mueller, Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees. 


(Page 418, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolutions No. 5 and No. 61 involve 
certain conflicts in approach to the 
improvement and extension of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance Benefits 
and in legislative strategy for achiev- 
ing these ends. Your committee rec- 
ommends that we indorse the Lehman 


bill in principle but we cannot fully 
indorse it until such time as the teach- 
ers are included, 


Your committee further recommends 
that both resolutions be referred to 
the Social Security Committee for 
study and action in conjunction with 
the A. F. of L. Legislative Committee. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 

The committee reported jointly upon 
Resolutions Nos. 7 and 31. 


EXTENDING SOCIAL SECURITY 


Resolution No. 7—By Delegate Thom- 
as A. Murray, New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


(Page 393, First Day’s Proceedings) 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Resolution No. 31—By Delegates 
Robert E. Haskin, Joseph Denny, 
Florence Williams, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 403, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolutions 7 and 31 propose differ- 
ent methods of changing the Social 
Security Act so as to provide increased 
benefits, a lower retirement age, and 
other provisions. Your Committee rec- 
ommends that they be referred to the 
Social Security Committee. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


INCOME UP TO $5,000 EXEMPT 
FROM TAXATION 


Resolution No. 8—By Delegate Thom- 
as A. Murray, New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


(Page 393, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This subject has been considered 
and dealt with by our committee in 
the Executive Council’s report and no 
further action is needed and we so rec- 
ommend, 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted, 

The committee reported jointly on 
tesolutions Nos. 9 and 29. 


LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR 
POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 9—By Delegates 
Woodruff Randolph, John W. Austin, 
Horace L. Imeson, Lewis M. Herrmann, 
J. Arthur Moriarty, Wallace C. Reilly, 
International Typographical Union. 


(Page 393, First Day’s Proceedings) 
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LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR 
POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 29 — By Delegates 
Robert E. Haskin, Joseph Denny, 
Florence Williams, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 402, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee considered jointly 
Resolutions No. 9 and No. 29, and rec- 
ommends adoption of Resolution No, 9. 
No action is needed on Resolution No. 
29. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


I.T.U. DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


Resolution No. 10—By Delegates 
Woodruff Randolph, John W. Austin, 
Horace L. Imeson, Lewis M. Herrmann, 
J. Arthur Moriarty, Wallace C. Reilly, 
International Typographical Union. 


(Page 394, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that the 
third whereas be amended in line three 
to include Waukegan, Illinois and the 
Quad-Cities of Illinois. Your commit- 
tee further recommends adoption of the 
resolution as amended. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


GREEN RIVER ORDINANCE 


Resolution No. 1t1—By Delegates 
Woodruff Randolph, Lewis M. Herr- 
mann, John W. Austin, Horace Ime- 
son, J. Arthur Moriarty, Wallace Reilly, 
international Typographical Union. 


(Page 394, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


U. S. COPYRIGHT LAW 


Resolution No. 12—-By Delegates of 
International Typographical Union; In- 
ternational Stereotypers and lLlectro- 
typers Union of North America; Inter- 
national Photo-lKingravers Union of 
North America; International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders; International 
Printing Pressman’s and _ Assistants’ 
Union of North America, 


(Page 394, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


The committee reported jointly on 
Resolutions No. 13, 116, and 119. 


WILLIAM GREEN MEMORIAL 


Resolution No. 13—By Delegates Sal 
B. Hoffmann, Alfred R. Rota, R. Alvin 
Albarino, Tony Remshardt, George 
s;ucher, Upholsterers’ International 
Union of North America. 


(Page 395, First Day’s Proceedings) 


GOMPERS AND GREEN 
MEMORIAL—CITY OF HOPE 


Resolution No. 116 By Delegates 
Joseph Morris, Hyman J. Powell, Harry 
Spodick, William Serota, International 
Jewelry Workers’ Union. 





(Page 441, First Day’s Proceedings) 


WILLIAM GREEN MEMORIAL 


Resolution No. 119 By Delegate 
Kenneth J. Kelley, Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


(Page 398, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee considered jointly 
Resolutions Nos. 13, 116 and 119 and 
recommends that they be referred to 
the Executive Council. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


EXTENSION OF FEDERAL ATID TO 
EDUCATION-SOCIAL SECURITY 
TO PUERTO RICO 


Resolution No. 15—By Puerto Rico 
State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 397, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolution 15 (page 397) proposes 
the extension of all titles of the Social 
Security Act and the extension of Fed- 
eral aid to education to Puerto Rico. 
Your Committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Social 
Security Committee with instructions 
to discuss the matter jointly with the 
Committee on Iiducation. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


EXTENSION OF MINIMUM WAGE 
ACT TO PUERTO RiCO 


Resolution No. 16—By Puerto Rico 
State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 397, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that the 
resolution be approved. 
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On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
PUERTO RICO 


Resolution No. 17—By Puerto Rico 
State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 397, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This subject has been considered in 
connection with the Executive Coun- 
eil’s Report. No further action is 
needed and we so recommend. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


WALSH-HEALY PUBLIC 
CONTRACTS ACT 


Resolution No. 18—By Delegates An- 
thony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Joseph 
Jacobs, Kenneth Clark, Roy Groenert, 
United Textile Workers of America. 


(Page 398, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


The committee reported jointly upon 
Resolutions Nos. 19, 25, and 112. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Resolution No. 19.—By Delegates An- 
thony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Joseph 
Jacobs, Kenneth Clark, Roy Groenert, 
United Textile Workers of America. 


(Page 398, First Day’s Proceedings) 


MINIMUM WAGE 


Resolution No. 25—Ly Delegates 
Rovert ki. Haskin, Joseph Venny, 
Florence Williams International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 400, First Day’s Proceedings) 


MINIMUM WAGE 


Resolution No. 112 By Delegates 
Alexander McKeown, Fred G. Held, 
Major Banachowicz, Andrew J. Janas- 
kie, American Feueration of Hosiery 
Workers. 


(Page 440, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee considered jointly 
Resolutions No. 19, No. 25, and No. 112 
and recommends adoption of Resolu- 


tion No. 25. This is not to apply to 
indentured apprentices. No further ac- 
tion is needed on Resolutions No. 19 
and 112 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the rerort of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


PRODUCTIVITY 
Resolution No. 20—By Delegates An- 
thony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Joseph 
Jacobs, Kenneth Clark, Roy Groenert, 
United Textile Workers of America. 


(Page 398, First Day’s Proceedings) 


In lieu of the resolution your com- 
mittee recommends that each National 
and International Union be urged to 
consider and deal with this problem. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 

The committee reported jointly upon 
tesolutions Nos. 21 and 59. 


DUAL COVERAGE OF PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEES BY SOCIAL 
SECURITY AND PRIVATE 
PENSION PLANS 


Resolution No. 21—By Delegate C. J. 
Hagverty, California State Federation 
of Labor. 


(Page 399, First Day’s Proceedings) 


SOCIAL SECURITY PROTECTION 
FOR CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF 
STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 
Resolution No. 59—By Delegates Ar- 
nold S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, 
William Boeger, H. R. Mueller, Ameri- 
can federation of State, County and 

Municipal Employees. 


(Page 417, First Day’s Proceedings) 

tesolutions 21 and 59 (page 417) pro- 
pose extension of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance coverage for public 
employees of state and local govern- 
ments in such a manner as to permit 
the continuation of existing pension 
plans covering those groups. Your 
Committee recommends that they be 
referred to the Social Security Commit- 
tee for action, 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


DISPLAY AND ADVERTISE AFL 


Resolution No. 22—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State kederation 
of Labor. 


(Page 399, First Day’s Proceedings) 
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Your committee is in sympathy with 
this resolution and recommends that 
the national advertising program be 
referred to the officers of the A. F. of 
L. for study and such action as war- 
ranted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


REAFFIRM OPPOSITION TO 
CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Resolution No. 23—By Delegate Cc. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation 
of Labor. 


(Page 399, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends the 
adoption of the resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


The Committee reports jointly upon 
Resolutions No. 24, 50, and 115. 


CONDUCT OF CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES 


Resolution No. 24—By Delegate Cc. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation 
of Labor. 


(Page 400, First Day’s Proceedings) 


CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Resolution No. 50—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, M. P. Webster, T. D. 
McNeal, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. 


(Page 413, First Day’s Proceedings) 


REVISION OF PROCEDURE FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS 
AND INVESTIGATIONS 


Resolution No. 115—By Delegates 
Alexander McKeown, Fred G. Held, 
Major Banachowicz, Andrew J. Janas- 
kie, American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers. 


(Page 440, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee considered jointly 
Resolutions Nos. 24, 50, and 115, and 
recommends the adoption of Resolution 
No. 24. No further action is needed 
on Resolutions Nos. 50 and 115. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 


Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 
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THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Resolution No. 26—By Delegates 
Robert E. Haskin, Joseph Denny, 
Florence Williams, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 400, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that 
the two resolves in the resolution be 
stricken and the following resolve 
adopted: 


RESOLVED, That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor assembled in the city of St. Louis 
urge the various International Unions, 
Federal Labor Unions, Central Trades 
and Labor Bodies to assist the print- 
ing trades in their effort to unionize 
the employees of the American Book 
Company. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


DAILY LABOR PAPER 


Resolution No. 27—By Robert E. Has- 
kin, Joseph Denny, Florence Williams, 
International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, 


(Page 401, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that the 
action taken in the 1952 Convention be 
reaffirmed. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENTIAL 
PRIMARY ELECTION 


Resolution No. 30 — By Delegates 
Robert E. Haskin, Joseph Denny, Flor- 
ence Williams, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 402, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your committee is in sympathy with 
the contents of the resolution and rec- 
ommends that it be referred to the of- 


ficers of the A. F. of L. for study and 
formulation of policy. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


PRINTING OF SCHOOL BOOKS 

UNDER UNION CONDITIONS 

Resolution No. 32—By Delegates 
Robert E. Haskin, Joseph Denny, Flor- 


ence Williams, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 403, First Day’s Proceedings) 


_ Your committee recommends adop- 
tion of the resolution, 


tam ee 





a Doe rreurmm 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
SECURING IMMIGRANTS 


Resolution No. 33—By Delegate Ray 
Mills, Iowa State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 403, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that 
this resolution be referred to the of- 
ficers of the A. F. of L. to inquire into 
and take such action as warranted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the repot of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


The Committee reported jointly upon 
Resolutions Nos. 35, 42, 53 and 120. 


RECIPROCAL 
TRADE AGREEMENTS 
Resolution No. 35 — By Delegate 


George W. Hall, Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


(Page 404, First Day’s Proceedings) 


RESTORATION OF TARIFF ON 
HANDBAGS TO 35% AND 50% 


Resolution No. 42—By Delegates Os- 
sip Walinsky, Norman Zukowsky, Ed- 
ward Friss, Philip Lubliner, Interna- 
tional Handbag, Luggage, Belt and 
Novelty Workers’ Union, 


(Page 408, First Day’s Proceedings) 


PROTECTION OF GRANITE 
INDUSTRY 


Resolution No. 53—By Delegate Cos- 
tanzo Pagnano, The Granite Cutters 
International Association of America. 


(Page 414, First Day’s Proceedings) 


OPPOSING LOW TARIFF 
ON NARROW FABRICS 


Resolution No. 129—By Delegate Jo- 
seph M. Rourke, Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


(Page 446, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee considered jointly 
Resolutions No, 35 and No. 42 and No. 
53 and No. 129, and expresses sym- 
pathy with the situation complained 
of and recommends reference of them 
to the officers of the A. F. of L. for 
study and consideration and to render 
every possible aid to the organizations 
concerned, 
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On motion of ,Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


STATE EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY OFFICIALS 


Resolution No. 36 — By Delegate 
George W. Hall, Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


(Page 405, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolution 386 (page 405) condemns 
the activities of the Inter-State Con- 
ference of Employment Security Agen- 
cies in lobbying against the interests 
of workers covered under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance system. These ac- 
tivities have been reviewed by the 
A. F. of L. Social Security Committee 
and condemned and have also been 
publicly exposed by the President of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The Resolution reaffirms previous po- 
sitions of the Social Security Commit- 
tee of the A. F. of L. and your Com- 
mittee therefore recommends its adop- 
tion. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


The committee reported jointly upon 
Resolutions Nos. 37 and 60. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
(H.R. 6846) 


_ Resolution No. 37 — By Delegate 
George W. Hall, Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


(Page 406, First Day’s Proceedings) 


EXTEND COVERAGE OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Resolution No, 60—By Delegates Ar- 
nold S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, 
William Boeger, H. R. Mueller, Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employes. 


(Page 417, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolutions 37 and 60 both deal with 
the subject of extension of Social Se- 
curity coverage and specifically en- 
dorse a bill, (H.R. 6846). This bill was 
drafted taking into account previous 
actions of Conventions of the A. F. of 
L. and is thoroughly consistent with 
such actions. Specifically, with respect 
to extension of coverage to employes 
of State and Local governments it pro- 
vides for such extension on an elective 
basis with a mandatory exclusion of 
policemen and fire fighters. Since the 
measure endorsed by these resolutions 
meets in every particular the stan- 
dards and principles adopted by the 
A. F. of L., your Committee recom- 
mends their adoption. 
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On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


EXPANDING PUBLIC 
HEALTH FACILITIES 


Resolution No. 38 — By Delegate 
George W. Hall, Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


(Page 406, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution reaffirms the _ his- 
toric position of the A. F. of L. in 
support of a comprehensive health 
program for the nation including aid 
for training additional health person- 
nel and development of needed health 
facilities as well as providing for a 
national svstem of health insurance. 
Your Committee recommends its adop- 
tion. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


SERVICE TRADES DEPARTMENT 
Resolution No. 39 — By Delegate 

George W. Hall, Wisconsin State Fed- 

eration of Labor. 

(Page 407, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends that 
this resolution be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for consideration. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF THE BLIND 


Resolution No. 40 — By Delegate 
George W. Hall, Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

(Page 407, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your Committee recommends that 
this resolution be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the Commit- 
tee Was unanimously adopted. 


EXCISE TAX ON HANDBAGS 
LUGGAGE, PERSONAL 
LEATHER GOODS 


Resolution No. 41—By Delegates Os- 
Sip Walinsky, Norman Zukowsky, Ed- 
ward Friss, Philip Lubliner, Interna- 
tional Handbag, Luggage, 3Zelt and 
Novelty Workers’ Union, 


(Page 407, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee is in sympathy with 
the resolution and recommends that it 
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be referred to the Tax Committee and 
given every possible aid. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted, 


CONDEMNING APPOINTMENT OF 
GOVERNOR JAMES F. BYRNES 


Resolution No. 44—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, M. P. Webster, T. D. 
McNeal, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, 


(Page 409, First Day’s Proceelings) 


Your Committee recommends that 
this resolution be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Resolution No, 45—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, M. P. Webster, T. D. 
McNeal, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, 


(Page 410, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends the 
adoption of the resolution, 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


The Committee renorts jointly upon 
Resolutions 46 and 47. 


AFL CIVIL RIGHTS 
INFORMATION CENTER 


Resolution No. 46—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, M. P. Webster, T. D. 
McNeal, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, 


(Page 411, First Day’s Proceedings) 


RIGHT TO WORK LAWS 


Resolution No. 47—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, M. P. Webster, T. D. 
McNeal, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. 


(Page 411, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee considered jointly 
Kesolutions Nos. 46 and 47, The lixecu- 
tive Council and the conventions of the 
A. F. of L. are fulfilling or carrying 
out the substance of these two resolu- 
tions Your Committee recommends 
that the resolutions be referred to the 
officers of the A. F. of L. for guid- 
ance and study and such further action 
as their findings may warrant. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 





















—— 
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NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNION 
CHARTERS 


Resolution No. 52—By Delegate Wal- 
ter R. Cramond, Minneapolis and Hen- 
nepin Counties, Minnesota, Central La- 
bor Union. 


(Page 414, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee is of the opinion 
that the resolution proposes undue in- 
terference with the autonomous rights 
of international unions and therefore 
recommends non-concurrence in the 
resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


DISCRIMINATION 


Resolution No. 54—-By Delegates 
Hugo Ernst, Ed. S. Miller, Alice Wes- 
ling, N. M. MacLeod, Dave Siegal, Lar- 
ry Sarricks, Louis Koenig, Hotel & 
Restaurant Empioyees & Bartenders 
international Union. 


(Page 415, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your Committee recommends that 
this resolution be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL FEPC 
Resolution No. 55 By Delegates 
Hugo Ernst, Ed. S. Miller, Alice Wes- 
ling, N. M. MacLeod, Dave Siegal, Lar- 
ry Sarricks, Louis Koenig, Hotel & 
Restaurant Employees & Bartenders 
International Union. 
(Page 415, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your Committee recommends that 
the action taken on F.E.P.C. in former 
conventions be reaffirmed, 
On motion of Committee Secretary 


Soderstrom, the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF MEXICAN-AMERICAN TRADE 
UNION ON WETBACK 
PROBLEMS 
Resolution No. 56—By Delegates H. 
L. Mitchell, Hank Hasiwar, F. R. Bet- 
ton, National Agricultural Workers’ 

Union. 
(Page 415, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your Committee recommends adop- 
tion of the resolution. 
On motion of Committee Secretary 


Soderstrom, the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


DISCRIMINATION AND SEGRE- 
GATION IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Resolution No. 57—By Delegates H. 
L. Mitchell, Hank Hasiwar, F. R. Bet- 
ton, National Agricultural Workers’ 
Union. 


(Page 416, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your Committee recommends that 
the resolution be adopted. 
On motion of Committee Secretary 


Soderstrom, the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST ACT 


Resolution No. 58—By Delegates H. 
L. Mitchell, F. R. Betton, Hank Hasi- 
war, National Agricultural Workers’ 
Union. 


(Page 416, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your Committee recommends that 
this resolution be referred to the offi- 
cers of the A. F. of L. for inquiry and 
such help as it can render. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adonted. 

The committee reported jointly on 
Resolutions Nos. 34 and 51. 


CONDEMNING CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE ATTACKS ON 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Resolution No. 34—By Delegates A. 
J. Hayes, D. M. Burrows, Thomas 
Carey, John Snider, Eric Peterson, 
Elmer E. Walker, P. L. Siemiller, J. C. 
McGlon and Lloyd Weber, Internation- 
al Association of Machinists. 


(Page 404, First Day’s Proceedings) 


CONDEMNING ATTACKS ON 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
Resolution No, 51 By Delegate W. J. 


Bassett, Los Angeles County, Califor- 
nia, Central Labor Council. 
(Page 413, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Resolutions 34 (page 404) and 61 
(page 413) both deal with the vicious 
and ill-disguised attack of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce against the So- 
cial Security System. The Chamber 
scheme is designed to destroy the es- 
sential character of our contributory 
Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance sys- 
tem and substitute for it a system of 
relief based on a needs test. This pro- 
gram has been reviewed by the Social 
Security Committee of the A. F. of L. 
and condemned. The resolutions, in 
effect, reaffirm our existing policy and 
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your Committee recommends their 
adoption. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


INCOME TAX EXEMPTION FOR 
PENSIONERS UNDER STATE AND 
LOCAL RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


Resolution No. 62—By Delegates Ar- 
nold S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, 
William Boeger, H. R. Mueller, Ameri- 
ean Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees. 


(Page 418, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


PROPOSING AFL STUDY OF 
U. S. ECONOMY 


Resolution No. 63—By Delegates Wil- 
liam L. McFetridge, Wm. H. Cooper, 
David Sullivan, George Hardy, Charles 
A. Pirtle, Building Service Employees’ 
International Union. 


(Page 418, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee indorses this reso- 
lution in principle and believes much 
good can be accomplished by something 
of this kind being done and recom- 
mends that it be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council for consideration and ap- 
propriate action. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


The committee reported jointly up- 
on Resolutions Nos. 65 and 141. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 
Resolution No. 65—By Delegate Rob- 
ert E. McFarland, Central Labor Coun- 
cil, Anchorage, Alaska. 


(Page 420, First Day’s Proceedings) 


ALASKA STATEHOOD 
Resolution No. 141—By Delegate 
Cledamae Cammock, Alaska Territorial 
Federation of Labor. 


(Page 451, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee considered jointly 
tesolutions Nos. 65 and 141, and rec- 
ommends adoption of Resolution No. 65. 
No further action is necessary on Reso- 
lution No. 141. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
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Soderstrom the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


CONDEMNING USE OF MILITARY 
PRISONERS ON CIVILIAN 
CONSTRUCTION 

Resolution No. 66—By The Georgia 
State Federation of Labor. 
(Page 420, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your Committee recommends that 
this resolution be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


REVISION OF INCOME TAX 
EXEMPTIONS 


Resolution No. 67—By Delegate E. 
M. Weston, Washington State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


(Page 420, First Day’s Proceedings) 
This matter has been considered and 
dealt with in the Executive Council’s 
report. No further action is needed 
and your committee so recommends. 
On motion of Committee Secretary 


Soderstrom the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


REGIONAL OFFICES OF LABOR 
DEPARTMENT 
Resolution No. 68—By Delegate E. 
M. Weston, Washington State Federa- 

tion of Labor. 

(Page 420, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your Committee recommends that 

this resolution be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


HELLS CANYON DAM 


Resolution No. 69—By Delegate E. 
M. Weston, Washington State Federa- 
tion of Labor, 


(Page 421, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your Committee recommends. the 
adoption of the resolution. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom 
moved the adoption of the Commit- 
tee’s report, 


The motion was seconded. 
VICE PRESIDENT HARRISON: The 


Chair recognizes Delegate Marr, of the 
Oregon State Body. 


DELEGATE MARR, OREGON STATE 
FEDERATION: In behalf of North- 
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western States, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana, who have a vital 
interest in this most important sub- 
ject, I rise to support the committee’s 
recommendation and I would like to 
take just a moment of the Conven- 
tion’s time to discuss this important 
problem confronting the Pacific North- 
west. 

I think all the delegates assembled 
know that in May of this year the ex- 
Governor of Oregon, the now Secretary 
of the Interior, announced a new pub- 
lic power policy which has later been 
approved, within the last three weeks, 
by the President, in which they have 
withdrawn the objections of the Gov- 
ernment on a development of the Col- 
umbia River and the Snake River sys- 
tems. This proposal has been adopted 
by, I know, six State Federations of 
Labor. It has been adopted by the 
Western Conference of Teamsters, the 
eleven Western Conferences of Ma- 
chinists, in addition to public power 
groups, the ranchers in Washington 
and Oregon, and the Farmers Union in 
the State of Oregon. 


I might also report that the CIO in 
Oregon and Washington is supporting 
this proposal. The only reason I rise, 
Mr. Chairman, is to point out to you 
that it is useless to pass resolutions in 
conventions unless we mean to do 
something about them. 


The important issue that is con- 
fronting the people in the Pacific 
Northwest now is raising finances to 
carry On this fight. The hearings will 
be resumed next Monday in Washing- 
ton, and we want to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking the Executive Coun- 
cil for assigning Mr. Biemuller to this 
important subject in behalf of the 
State Federation. But I want to urge 
upon the national and international 
unions in Convention if you will sub- 
scribe as generously as you can to 
this fight, and we need money, We as- 
sume that we will need at least $75,- 
000 to conclude these hearings, because 
when we started the hearings, we 
never even had money to hire an 
engineer, When the Idaho Power Com- 
pany opened their hearing in Wash- 
ington of the National Hell's Canyon 
Association which I have the honor of 
representing as a national chairman, 
never had a cent to employ a techni- 
eal engineer back in those important 
hearings. So you can see how impor- 
tant this issue is. 


So I think, Mr. Chairman, that there 
should be enough international unions 
that should have a selfish interest in 
this fight, those unions that will get 
the job of building a high dam versus 
a rock filled dam on the Snake River 
and those unions that haul and supply 
the materials for those dams should 
at least have a keen interest in this 
proposal. 

I urge you in closing to be as gen- 
erous as you can to see fit to send a 
contribution either to the National 


Hell’s Canyon Association in care of 
the State Federation in Oregon, or you 
can send your contribution in to An- 
drews Niemuller in the A. F. of L. 
office in Washington, D. C. 


VICE PRESIDENT HARRISON: 
Thank you, Brother Marr. Any further 
discussion. 


The motion to adopt the committee's 
report was unanimously carried. 


The report of the committee was 
continued as follows: 


SENATE RULE 22—FILIBUSTER 

Resolution No. 71 By Delegates 
Alex Rose, Marx Lewis, Samuel Hersh- 
kowitz, Bernard McDonnell, Isadore 
Drucker, United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers International Union. 


(Page 422, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your Committee recommends that 
this resolution be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee Was unanimously adopted. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES COUN- 
CIL EXTENDS THANKS TO 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


Resolution No. 73—By Delegates of: 
American Federation of Government 
Employes; American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employes; 
American Federation of Teachers; Cen- 
tral Labor Union of the Panama Canal 
Zone; International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers; International Association of 
Fire Fighters; International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders; International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers; International Photo-Engrav- 
ers Union of North America; Interna- 
tional Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers’ Union of North Ameri- 
ea; International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants Union of North Ameri- 
ca; International Typographical Union; 
International Union of Operating En- 
gineers; National Association of Letter 
Carriers; National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; National Association of 
Post Office and Railway Mail Han- 
dlers, Watchmen and Messengers; Na- 
tional Association of Postal Super- 
visors; Railway Mail Association; Of- 
fice Employes International Union; 
The National Association of Special 
Delivery Messengers; International As- 
sociation of Machinists; United As- 
sociation of Journeymen and Appren- 
tices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry. 


(Page 423, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This is a resolution of thanks ex- 
tended to the American Federation of 
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Labor, and 
tion. 


requires no convention ac- 





On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


TERRITORIAL COST OF LIVING 
ALLOWANCE 


Resolution No. 74—By Delegates of: 
International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders; International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers; International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters; 
American Federation of Government 
Employes; National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers, Office Employes Interna- 
tional Union; International Union of 
Operating Engineers; International 
Plate Printers, Die Stampers and En- 
gravers’ Union of North America; Na- 
tional Association of Postal Super- 
visors; American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes; Unit- 
ed Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry; National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks; National Associ- 
ation of Post Office and Railway Mail 
Handlers, Watchmen and Messengers; 
tailway Mail Association: The Nation- 
al Association of Special Delivery Mes- 
sengers; International Federation of 
Technical Engineers; Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions; International 
Typographical Union; International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants 
Union of North America; International 
Photo-Engravers Union of North 
America; American Federation of 
Teachers; Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council of Panama Canal 
Zone; International Association of Ma- 
chinists, 





(Page 423, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends that 
the resolve be amended in the fifth 
line by substituting the words “offi- 
cers of the A. F. of L.” for the words 
“Executive Council.” 

Your Committee further recom- 
mends that the resolution as amended 
be adopted. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


GOMPERS AND GREEN 
MEMORIAL—CITY OF HOPE 


Resolution No, 107 — By Delegates 
Anthony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Jo- 
seph Jacobs, Kenneth Clark, Roy 
Groenert, United Textile Workers of 
America. 


(Page 437, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your Committee recommends that 


this resolution be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for consideration. 
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On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


RESTORATION OF FUNDS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 108—Delegates Mario 
Azpeitia, Ernest Campo, Sarah M. 
Haines, Cigarmakers International 
Union of America. 

(Page 438, First Day’s Proceedings) 

The failure to have necessary per- 
sonnel to administer the Employment 
Security Program has delayed and 
slowed up this service to where it is 
causing nation-wide complaint and 
your Committee recommends adoption 
of the resolution, 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Resolution No. 109—By Delegate A. 
S. Reile, Central Labor Council of 
Honolulu. 

(Page 439, First -Day’s Proceedings) 

Your Committee recommends adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


EXPANSION OF SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY 

Resolution No, 110 By Delegates 
Charles J. MacGowan, William J. Buck- 
ley, George Nolan, Harry Nacey, John 
Pelkofer, J. A. Grant, J. H. Winger, 
International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Blacksmiths, Iron Ship Build- 
ers, Forgers and Helpers. 
(Page 439, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your Committee recommends that 
this resolution be adopted. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Resolution No, 113 — By Delegates 
Alexander McKeown, Fred G. Held, 
Major Banachowicz, Andrew J. Janas- 
kie, American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers 
(Page 440, First Day’s Proceedings) 

This matter has been considered and 
dealt with in the report of the Execu- 
tive Council. No further action is need- 
ed and we so recommend. 

On report of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 
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INCREASED APPROPRIATION 
FOR WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


Resolution No. 114 By Delegates 
Alexander McKeown, Fred G. Held, 
Major Banachowicz, Andrew J. Janas- 
kie, American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers. 

(Page 440, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


The committee reported jointly upon 
resolutions Nos. 117, 120, 126, 127, 143, 
144. 


INSURING SOLVENCY OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY TRUST FUND 

Resolution No. 117 By Delegate 

Kenneth J. Kelley, Massachusetts Fed- 


eration of Labor. 


(Page 441, First Day’s Proceedings) 


INVESTMENT OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY TRUST FUNDS 
Resolution No. 120—By Delegate 
Kenneth J. Kelley, Massachusetts Fed- 


eration of Labor. 


(Page 442, First Day’s Proceedings) 


TO BROADEN SOCIAL SECURITY 

Resolution No. 126— Ly Delegate 
James S. Umber, Montana Federation 
of Labor. 


(Page 445, First Day’s Proceedings) 


TO MAINTAIN SOCIAL SECURITY 
TRUST FUND 
Resolution No. 127 By Delegate 


James S. Umber, Montana Federation 
of Labor. 


(Page 445, First Day’s Proceedings) 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
Resolution No. 143—By Delegate Clif- 
ford H. James, Twin City ederation 
of Labor, Champaign, Urbana, Illinois. 


e 
Ir 


(Page 452, First Day’s Proceedings) 


SOCIAL SECURITY EXTENSION 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


Resolution No. 144 By Delegate 
Clifford H. James, Twin City Federa- 
tion of Labor, Champaign, Urbana, Illi- 
nois,. 


(Page 452, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee considered jointly 
Resolutions Nos. 117, 120, 126, 127, 143, 
and 144, and recommends that they be 
referred to the Committee on Social 
Security. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


PARTITION OF IRELAND 


Resolution No. 121 By Delegate 
Kenneth J. Kelley, Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


(Page 442, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends’ the 
adoption of the resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


DUES DEDUCTION FOR POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 122 By Delegate 
Kenneth J. Kelley, Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


(Page 443, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that 
this resolution be referred to the offi- 
cers of the A. F. of L. to take up with 
the various post office employees’ or- 
ganization. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


LEGISLATION FOR DISASTER 
RELIEF PROGRAM 
Resolution No. 123— By Delegate 
Kenneth J. Kelley, Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor. 
(Page 443, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends that the 
resolution be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
MEDICAL HOSPITAL AND 
SURGICAL CARE FOR U. S. 
SEAMEN 
Resolution No. 124—By Delegate C. 
T. Atkins, John M. Bishop, Charles F. 
May, National Organization of Masters 


Mates and Pilots. 
(Page 443, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends adop- 


tion of the resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


RESTORATION OF FUNDS FOR 
BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 
No. 136 — By 
Brownlow, Metal 
American 


Resolution 
James A. 
partment, 
bor. 


Delegate 
Trades De- 
Federation of La- 


(Page 448, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends 


adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

137— By Delegate 
Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
American Federation of La- 


Resolution No. 
James A. 
partment, 
bor. 


(Page 449, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


NIAGARA RIVER POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 
Resolution No. 139 


Thomas A. Murray, New 
Federation of Labor. 


(Page 450, 


Your committee 
this resolution be 
Executive Council. 


By Delegate 
York State 
‘irst Day’s Proceedings) 


recommends 
referred to 


that 
the 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


OPPOSITION TO REPORT OF THE 
FINE ARTS COMMISSION 


140 — By 
Edward P. 


Resolution No. 


Delegates 
James C. Petrillo, 


Ringius, 


PROCEEDINGS 


Frank B. Field, Harry J. 
Charles I. jagley, Pete 
Eduard Charette, American 
of Musicians. 


(Page 451, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends 
tion of the resolution. 


Steeper, 
Kleinkouf, 
Federation 


adop- 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee Was unanimously adopted. 


LABOR AND MUTUAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION (M.S.A.) 


Resolution No. 146 By Delegates 
David Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini 
Charles S. Zimmerman, Isadore Nagler, 
Meyer Perlstein, Jennie Matyas, Julius 
Hochman, Louis Nelson, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


(Page 453, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee 
this resolution be 
Executive 


that 

the 
inplementation. 
Committee Secretary 


the report of the commit- 
unanimously adopted. 


recommends 
referred to 
Council for 
On motion of 
Soderstrom, 
tee was 


SLAVE LABOR 


Resolution No. 145 By Delegates 


David Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, 
Charles S. Zimmerman, Isidore Nagler, 
Meyer Perlstein, Jennie Matyas, Julius 


Hochman, Louis 
Ladies’ Garment 


Nelson, International 
Workers’ Union. 
(Page 453, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your committee recommends that 
this resolution be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


STRENGTHENING CIVIL SERVICE 
MERIT SYSTEM 

Resolution No. 125 

American 


By Delegates of: 
Federation of Government 
IKmployees; American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employ- 
ees; American Federation of Teachers; 
Central Labor Union of the Panama 
Canal Zone; International Association 
of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers; International Associa- 
tion of Fire ‘Fighters; International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders; Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; American Federation of Technical 
Iengineers; International Photo-En- 
gravers Union of North America; In- 
ternational Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers’ Union of North Amer- 
ica; International Printing Pressmen 


and Assistants Union of North America; 
International Typographical Union; In- 
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ternational Union of Operating Engi- 
netrs; National Association of Letter 
Carriers; National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; National Association of 
Post Office and Railway Mail Handlers, 
Watchmen and Messengers; National 
Association of Postal Supervisors; Rail- 
way Mail Association: Office Employees 
International Union; The National As- 
sociation of Special Delivery Messen- 
gers; International Association of 
Machinists; United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry. 


(Page 444, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends the 
adoption of the resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


MILITARY LABOR 


Resolution No. 142 By Delegate 
Cledamae Cammock, Alaska Territorial 
Federation of Labor. 


(Page 452, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that 
this resolution be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 148 By Delegate 
James Brownlow, Metal Trades De- 
partment. 


(Page 454, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The resolution before the committee 
sets forth the principles for which we 
stand on Vocational KMducation and a 
plan for the redevelopment of a sound 
program. It calls for the re-establish- 
ment of federal advisory committees on 
which labor will be represented by 
members of its own choosing. It fur- 
ther calls for an informational pro- 
gram—from and to our members—on 
the basis of which to redevelop a sound 
program. 


Your committee recommends adop- 
tion of the resolution and further rec- 
ommends that the essential informa- 
tional data prepared for our committee 
on vocational education be made a part 
of the convention’s proceedings as a 
part of the report on this resolution, 
and further that the standing commit- 
tee on education be instructed to im- 
plement this resolution. (See Appendix) 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


INVESTIGATE ANTI-LABOR 
CAMPAIGN OF STATE 
LABOR NEWS 


Resolution No. 149—By Delegates 
from International Typographical Un- 
10Nn, 


(Page 493, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that the 
resolution be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 


SELECTION OF CONVENTION 
CITY 


Inasmuch as the convention has acted 
on this subject no further action is 
needed and the committee so recom- 
mends. 


(Page 365, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This section of the Committee’s re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: 
That concludes the report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee upon all resolutions sub- 
mitted by the delegates. However, the 
committee has two other matters which 
will be reported upon at the conclusion of 
the convention. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time 
we have one more committee to report, 
which will not take too long, and at this 
time in order to break up the routine of 
committee reports I want to ask one of 
our representatives who has spent a 
great deal of time in the Far East and 
has come here from Japan to attend this 
convention to say a few words to you. 
He is an expert on the Far East. He 
represents the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of La- 
bor in Japan, and I am sure that he can 
in a few moments give you a message 
of real interest. I take great pleasure 
in presenting to you Brother Richard L. 
G. Deverall. 


MR. RICHARD L. G. DEVERALL 


(AFL’s Free Trade Union Committee 
Representative in Asia) 


President Meany and Delegates: Thank 
you for the privilege of addressing this 
Convention after a two-year absence in 
Asia. During this time I have spent 
four wonderful months in Pakistan, a 
few weeks in the Philippines, and vary- 
ing periods of time in Burma, Siam, Ma- 
cao, Hongkong and Okinawa—and then 
a continuous 15 months in Free Japan. 


In Pakistan there is one trade union 
centre affiliated to the ICFTU and re- 
markable for its vigor and progressive 
character. In Burma, the unions are 
growing and are well-organized. In Siam, 
the all-powerful police have tended to 
crack down on even the right wing un- 
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ions and the Siamese labor movement for 
the nonce is quiet. In the colonies of 
Hongkong and Macao, the unions are 
numerous but seem to be politic] asso- 
ciates of e'ther the Chinese Communict 
Party or the Kuomintang. In Hongkong, 
the Brit'sh administration could do much 
more to encourage the development of 
sound trade unions but to date has not so 
acted. 


In the Philippines, a growing up-and- 
coming trade union movement based on 
sound e onom‘c principles is snearheaded 
by the Free Workers Federation and de- 
spite any number of obstacles has proven 
that free trade unionism is in the Philip- 
pines to stay. The Islands have been torn 
for some time by the strucele of the Com- 
munist-led Huks, but under the driving 
leadership of former Defense Secretary 
Ramon Magsaysay, these Communist-led 
bandits have lost much of their punch. In 
Novembker of this yerr the Philivpines 
face the Presidential ele-tions. It is said 
that in the 1949 Presidential F'ect'ons 
the bees, the birds and the trees voted and 
frustrated the will of the peonle. During 
the past week I have met in Manila with 
common workers and ther leaders and 
they all told me that unless there is a 
free and fair e’ection—which w'll un- 
doubtedly return Magsaysay as’ President 

the people mé be forced to dire t ac- 
tion. The progress made thus fer by free 
trade unionism depends in part on free 
and fair elections and the continued 
peaceful and democratic development of 
our Sister Republic in the Pacific. 
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I want to pay tribute to the work of 
an AFI. member who has worked in the 
Philippines for two yea Thomas 
Flynn, labor inform»tion officer attached 
to the Embassy. Tom has only one arm. 
But he has two heads and two hearts 
and he has given generously of both to 
the Filipinos! 





Turning to Japan, I landed in Tokyo 
on the Ist of July of 1952 and established 
the AFL office in that City. In Septem- 
ber of last year we began publication of 
a monthly AFL Japanese language maga- 
zine, Rodo Pacific, which under’ the 
skilled editorship of our AFI. Japanese 
member in Tokyo, Harry Nishio, has be- 
come a welcome monthly visitor to almost 
8,000 local unions throughout the Coun- 
try. 





This magazine has brought to thous- 
ands of the Japanese rank-and-file the 
know-how trade union message of Sam- 
uel Gompers, William Green, George 
Meany, the officers and members of the 
affiliates of the AFL. Thousinds of Jap- 
anese workers are today thoroughly fa- 
milar with the work of the AFL in col- 
lective bargaining, union management, 
public and union hous'ng projects, wel- 
fare and insuran e projects, consumer 
cooperatives and credit unions, and other 
features of the American labor movement 
as well as the work of the ICFTU, 


The current features of the Japanese 
labor movement deserve our attention 
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particularly as the 5,890,000 organized 
workers of Nippon represent more trade 
union orsanization than all the rest of 
Asia combined. 


First and foremost, since the end of the 
Allied Oceupation last year the left so- 
cialist led major federation, Sohyo, has 
rapidly gone pro-commutnist and is today 
serving »s the core of a_ well-designed 
and we'l-financed anti-American move- 
ment agitating the workers and the stu- 
dents of Japan. Under Sohyo, the 500,- 
000-strong Japan Teachers Union has 
seemingly srecial’zed during the past year 
in sponsorship of anti-American movies 
and promotion of vi ious anti-American 
books some of which are so pornographie 
that they could not be circuated in Amer- 
ica without immediate police suppression 
on moral grounds. 


The top left socialist leadership of 
Sohyo controls about fifty percent of the 
local unions of Japan. Yet I ern state 
that after visit'ng over 1,000 local union 
officials in their offices throughout the 
country, the rank-and-file of the Japa- 
nese labor movement are soundly organ- 
ized ard regard the AFI. as a friendly 
and militant body. Everywhere I have 
gone in Japan the Japanese have wel- 
comed AFL with wonderful courtesy and 
genuine hospitality. 





Se-ond and just as important, the agents 
of Red China in Japan have saturated 
good sections of the labor move- 
ment with anti-American, discuised but 
pro-communist propaganda. Hid'ng  be- 
hind the banner of the phoney slave-la- 
boring All China Federation of La- 
bor, the WFTU As‘an Bureau in Peking 
is increasingly penetrating Japan. Your 
AFL office in Tokyo has been instant in 
expcsing the maneuvers of Red China 
in Japan but today the fight for the 
survival of free and democratic trade 
unionism has only begun. A few major 
left wing unions of Sohyo have with- 
drawn from ICFTU. But other major 
unions have withdrawn from Soyho in 
order to work for a new trade union 
alignment in Japan friendly to the ideals 
of the ICFTU and the free trade union- 
ists of the world in the censeless struggle 
against totnlitarianism and for revolu- 
tionary democracy. 











During the past year, we have re- 
ceived maenificent support from President 
Meany, Matthew Woll, who heads the 
Free Trade Union Committee, and Jay 
Lovestone, the Executive Secretary. The 
Butchers, the barbers, and Electrical 
Workers and dozens of other Interna- 
tional Unions of the AFL have_ been 
instant in supplying our office in Tokyo 
with the books and other trade union 
material which we have in turn trans- 
mitted to our brother trade unionists in 
Japan. The IAM generously subsidized 
the printing of 5,000 copies of a Japanese 
edition of the History of the Machinists 

a publication acclaimed in Japan by 
all genuine trade unionists. And we 
must also warmly thank the Office of 
International Labor affairs of the De- 
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partment of Labor and the U. S. In- 
formation Agency for their prompt re- 
sponse to our many requests for de- 
tailed information about various labor 
problems in America which we in turn 
translated and publishe@ for the Japa- 
nese. 


Since Japan surrendered in 1945 and 
peace came in the Pacific, the Com- 
munists refused to let peace live and 
thus we have witnessed spreading guer- 
illa warfare against the peoples of Bur- 
ma, Malaya, Indo-China, Indonesia, 
KXorea_and the Philippines. 


And after the Chinese mainland went 
behind the Iron Curtain in 1949 and 
Chinese Communists have served as te 
Oriental agents of Leninist-Stalinism. 
‘Today Red China is deluging Free Asia 
with a hail of paper bullets—red propa- 
ganda—seeking primarily to bring kree 
Japan behind the Iron Curtain and 
turn it into an industrial colony tor 
Mao Tze-tung. 


The battle for Asia is now underway. 
Fought with paper bullets as well as 
metal bullets, Red China seeks the colo- 
nial domination of must of Asia and 
above ali the seduction of industrial 
Japan. This decisive struggle for lLotal- 
itarian rule over all Asia is just begin- 
ning—and should Ked China be success- 
ful, we will see in our liuetime the be- 
ginning of the end of demvucracy in whut 
is left of the free world. 


Throughout most of Asia today, the 
Red Chinese propaganda machine and 
the agents and runn.ng dogs of the 
WFTU are on the march. ‘the armistice 
in Korea has provided them with the 
truce they need betore the nedAt major 
assault on the tree world. 


I thank from my heart the officers 
and members of the AFuwu for permitting 
me to make a small contribution on tne 
front in Asia. 1 am confiaent that we 
will eventually win the struggle for 
truth and treedom aie om our Side. 
Joined hand in hand with our brother 
of Asia, we of AkL and through we 
ICFTU must fight even more lor tne 
inevitable victory of decency over Sslav- 
ery, of truth over God-less Conimunist 
ideology. 

We can do the job. 

And, God willing, we will! 

PRESIDENT MEANY: ‘Thank you 
very much, Brother Deverall. At this 
time We u:e goiny to have Wwe report of 
the Committee on International Lavor Re- 
lations. I will call on the Chairman of 
that Committee, Chairman Mcsvurley to 
make the report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN McSOR- 


LEY: Mr. Chairman and delegates, the 
Committee have had referred to them 


ten sections of the Executive Council’s 
Report dealing with some _ twenty-five 
different subject matters, also five reso- 
lutions touching upon the problems that 
affect the working men and women prac- 
tically all over the world. The Commit- 
tee is now ready to make its report for 
your consideration and action. The same 
will be submittd to you by Secretary 
Woll of the Committee. 


Committee Secretary Woll submitted 
the following report: 


MUTUAL SECURITY 
(Executive Council Report, Pages 
268-274) 


We have given careful consideration 
to this section of the Executive Council 
Report covering the quetion of Mutual 
Security and Point Four. 


In recommending your acceptance of 
this section, we welcome particularly its 
call for “positive,"”” aggressive assump- 
tion of the full responsibility of world 
leadership on the part of the United 
States, extended in a friendly and co- 
operative manner to all the free nations 
of the world.” 


Your Committee notes with regret 
that the plan proposed in October, 1952, 
by the A. F. of L. and C. I. O. for the 
reorganization of the M.S.A. labor offices 
in Washington, Paris, and in the various 
country missions have not been acted 
upon by Mutual Security Director Harold 
kX. Stassen. Since February, 1953, when 
it was presented directly to him, noth- 
ing has been done to deal with this prob- 
lem. 


In connection with the Point Four 
Program, we call for making available 
more capital duns and for a policy which 
encourages the development of free trade 
unions as the most effective instruments 
of raising living standards and promot- 
ing democratic rights and _ institutions. 





_In the light of the aggravated world 
Situation, we propose: 


1. Increased contributions by our gov- 
ernment to the ‘echnical Cooperation 
Administration and to the U. N. Tech- 
nical Assistance bk rogram. 


2. The Mutual Security Aid Program 
should be cont.nued but more and more 
through. indirect a:s.stance instead of 
direct outri,ht grants. Such assistance 
should increasingly be given on the basis 
that the country thus benefited wi.l re- 
ciprceate with help to our country or to 
NATO through services, suppl es, various 
offshore pro,ects or mutual security ar- 
rangements. 


3. In rendering such aid to _ specific 
projets rather than to general economic 
revival or expansion, our government 
should, in advance, secure an agreement 
with the nations concerned that this 
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American help will be so utilized as to 
assure that the broadest sections of the 
people rather than small privileged 
groups will be the principal beneficiaries. 

4. In this spirit, we heartily approve 
the humanitarian course of our govern- 
ment in granting to the rising progres- 
sive democracy of Pakistan one million 
bushels of wheat to help overcome the 
threat of famine. At the same time, we 
underscore the advisability of our gov- 
ernment calling for the free trade unions 
and farm organizations being represented 
on the Pakistan Government Board ad- 
ministering the distribution of the Amer- 
ican wheat relief program with a view 
of assuring that the proceeds from the 
sale of American wheat, at a _ reason- 
able price, will be set aside as a fund 
for promoting education, health, and 
housing. 


This section of the Committee’s Report 
was unanimously adopted. 





GERMANY-AUSTRIA 
(Executive Council Report, Pages 
264-268) 


This section presents an _ instructive 
review of the period of trade union de- 
velopments and recounts some of the ac- 
tivities of the A. F. of L. representa- 
tive in Germany, Henry Rutz, for the 
last seven years—from the close of the 
1946 A. F. of L. Convention in Chicago 
to the present. We recommend accept- 
ance of this section of the report. 

The record shows that the A. F. of L. 
has consistently pursued a policy of aid- 
ing the revival and growth of a demo- 
cratic labor movement to serve as a 
reliable and decisive factor for the res 
toration and unification of a democratic 
Germany which would be a force for 
genuine democracy and lasting peace. 
The weakness of Communism in_ the 
ranks of German labor is a significant 
token of the progress made towards this 
goal by the free trade union movement 
in Germany. 

The record also shows that A. F, of L. 
proposals for American foreign policy to- 
wards Germany and Austria have been 
sound and helpful to the democratic al- 
lies to the extent that these _ policies 
have been adopted and loyally applied 
by them. 

But regardless of the progress of free 
labor and the democratic institutions in 
Germany and Austria, and the contribu- 
tions of the A. F. of L. thereto, much still 
remains to be done to assure the de- 
cisive triumph of democracy in Western 
Germany and to attain a unified demo- 
cratic Germany living in harmony with 
its neighbors and playing its rightful 
role in the community of free nations. 
In this connection, we point to the omi- 
nous developments evidenced in the arro- 
gant manner and selfish demands of the 
big business groups in Germany, in the 
recurring manifestations of a revival in 
one form or another of the ‘“fuehrer” 
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complex (leader complex) in German 
governmental methods, and in the threats 
to split the trade union movement and 
to subject it to direct or indirect, but 
none the less dangerous, state control. 


We call for continued close cooperation 
with and assistance to the German Fed- 
eration of Labor and with the ICFTU in 
order to help the free trade union move- 
ment of Germany maintain its complete 
independence and unity and become an 
ever more powerful force for democracy, 
social justice, and peace. 

Without seeking in any way to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the Ger- 
man Federation of Labor, we neverthe- 
less, in the interest of free world labor 
solidarity, appeal to the German Federa- 
tion of Labor to maintain its organiza- 
tional unity without regard to political 
or religious differences. 

This section of the Committee’s Report 
was unanimously adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
tL, i, FV 
(Executive Council Report, Pages 
224-235) 


Your Committee on International Re- 
lations has given thorough considera- 
tion to the sections of the Executive 
Council Report dealing with the In- 
ternational Situation; the Position of the 
Free World and the Totalitarian 
World; and “Negotiating with Moscow.” 
We commend the Executive Council 
for its comprehensive analysis and con- 
structive approach. The Convention 
can only welcome the declaration of 
the Executive Council that: 

“The Liberty-loving peoples, the mil- 
lions under the yoke of Communist 
tyranny and other dictatorships, yearn 
for peace. Free world labor prizes 
universal peace most highly. In the 
interest of peace, the democracies 
should be prepared to take soundings 
even in the deepest and most treacher- 
ous waters. The democracies have 
never shut the door to peace through 
negotiation. 

“The real issue before mankind is: 
Can Russia stop its subversive opera- 
tions aZainst the national freedom and 
democracy of other peoples? Can the 
Kremlin drop its plans for external ag- 
gression and world domination? Is 
post-Stalin Russia ready to give up, 
through negotiations, any of the posi- 
tions and unfair advantages it has 
seized, since the defeat of the Berlin- 
Tokyo Axis? Can such measures for 
lasting peace be attained through ne- 
gotiations—top level or otherwise?” 

On the basis of the Council’s evalua- 
tion of the critical international situa- 
tion, your Committee recommends the 
adoption of the following proposals as 
measures of our nation’s foreign policy 
to strengthen the unity of the free 
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peoples and further their efforts to 
protect and promote world peace and 
freedom: 


1. The democracies should hold a top 
level conference to work out a common 
evaluation of the post-Stalin role of 
the Communist bloc of slave states in 
the light of the new tactical course of 
Kremlin foreign policy. 

2. Measures should be devised to as- 
sure more effective consultation and 
collaboration among the democratic 
allies. 


3. The paramount task of America 
and its democratic associates, at this 
eritical juncture, is to shun all ap- 
peasement and to assure themselves 
collective security by mobilizing their 
manpower, material and productive re- 
sources for building joint defense ma- 
chinery powerful enough to discourage 
and defeat all aggressors and thus 
maintain peace and freedom. 

4. Broaden the leadership of the 
democratic allies by including Italy 
alongside of Britain, France, and the 
United States. 

5. The plan adopted with Soviet and 
free world support for dealing with the 
issue of war prisoners in Korea should 
also be applied in finally determining 
the status and speeding the freedom 
of the hundreds of thousands of World 
War II prisoners still held in Russia. 

6. New and intensified efforts to 
have Italy, Japan, and Germany admit- 
ted to the U.N. 

7. A United Nations-conducted plebis- 
cite should be held in the Trieste area 
to determine its final status. Until 
such time as Communist Yugoslavia is 
prepared to accept a plebiscite or agree 
to an amicable settlement of the Tri- 
este issue with Italy, our government 
should consider the suspension of all 
aid to the Tito regime and call off the 
conversations with the Belgrade mili- 
tary mission to Washington. 

8. Reaffirm the recommendation of 
the Sixty-Ninth Convention (Houston 
1950) to have our government work for 
the U.N. designating a Special Commis- 
sion on Charter Revision to consider 
amendments aimed at eliminating the 
power to abuse the veto, insuring more 
effective functioning of its specialized 
agencies, and bringing its structure up 
to date as an organ for the mainte- 
nance of world peace in view of the 
development of the atom and hydrogen 
bombs. 


9. Redoubled efforts towards effec- 
tive international control and inspec- 
tion of atomic and hydrogen bomb 
projects and all other weapons of mass 
destruction with a view of fostering 
their gradual and systematic reduction 
and final elimination as instruments of 
national policy. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s Report. 


The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair rec- 
ognizes Brother Antonini. 


DELEGATE LUIGI ANTONINI, La- 
dies Garment Workers: Mr. President 
and Delegates: 

I ask your indulgence for a few 
comments. 

I rise to put an emphasis on the 
splendid report of the Committee on 
Internationa) Relations. The Commit- 
tee and those who drafted the report 
showed the necessary courage in tack- 
ling the important problem, and we 
hope that the Department of State of 
the United States, and the other West- 
ern Democracies, will implement the 
recommendations contained in this re- 
port. 

Yesterday, we heard on the floor of 
this Convention the brilliant speech by 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State. 
He took us around the world, starting 
with Korea, then French Indo-China, 
Indonesia, and Japan. He crossed the 
Pacific and the Atlantic, dealt with 
the problems of Western and Eastern 
Germany, and there he stopped. 

[ asked myself if in this atomic and 
hydrogen age Italy and Trieste had, by 
chance, disappeared from the geogra- 
phic map of the world. Maybe he 
wanted to avoid the risk of being en- 
gulfed in turbulent waters. Maybe 
somebody will ask him what happened 
to the Tri-partite solemn pledge of 
March, 1948. 

Well!—he could have answered con- 
veniently that that was not a pledge 
but a “misunderstanding.” We know 
here on the floor of this Convention 
that from now on any breach of prom- 
ises can conveniently be called ‘“‘mis- 
understanding.” This is what the Vice- 
President of the United States, Mr. 
Nixon, taught us in this Convention. 

So today the many critics who blame 
the Italian people for the mess of the 
recent election in Italy will do better 
to put the blame at the door of those 
who were really responsible for this 
situation. 

The dilly-dallying by the Western 
Democracies in appeasing dictator Tito 
and in frustrating Italian democracy, 
is water for the communist mill. 

They forget that Italy was our co- 
belligerent in the last part of World 
War II. They forget that Italy is an 
Allied nation as a part of the NATO, 
and still is excluded from the United 
Nations, and the Territory of Trieste, 
overwhelmingly populated by Italian 
people, is not yet returned to be an 
integral part of the Republic of Italy. 

Still it is not too late. The stand 
taken by this historic Convention in 
approving the courageous declaration 
just submitted by the Committee will 
give a sound guidance to our Depart- 
ment of State and will give a moral 
encoragement to the people of Italy 
not to be misled by the communist 
propaganda and to continue its fight 
for democracy. 
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The motion to adopt the Committee's 
Report was unanimously carried 


The report of the Committee was 
continued as follows: 


REVOLT BEHIND THE IRON 
CURTAIN V 


(Executive Council Report, Pages 
235-237) 


We recommend your acceptance of 
this section of the Report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council which deals with the 
heroic resistance of the workers be- 
hind the Iron Curtain—Czechoslovakia 
and HBastern Germany—to Communist 
exploitation and oppression. We par- 
ticularly draw your attention to the 
executive Council declaration that: 


“It is not enough for the free world 
to voice its admiration of the heroic 
fighters of Eastern Berlin and Eastern 
Germany. If their sacrifices are not to 
be in vain, if they are to be able to 
continue their valiant fight against 
totalitarian tyranny, we must support 
them—materially and morally. The 
hour calls for the largest measure of 
international labor solidarity. And we 
must unequivocally and forcefully de- 
clare that their slogans—free_ elec- 
tions, reunification of Germany in free- 
dom, release of all political prisoners, 
end of terror and repression—are also 
our demands.” 


In this spirit, we commend the role 
played by the American Federation of 
Labor delegation to the Third (Stock- 
holm) World Congress of the IL.C.F. 
T.U. in having the world body of free 
labor launch a campaign in support of 
this inspiring resistance movement be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 


We further urge the Convention to 
indorse the action of the Executive 
Council in joining this campaign to 
help the dauntless free trade unionists 
defying the Red Terror by contribut- 
ing $50,000 to this fund. 

We appeal to every affiliate of the 
A. F. of L. to contribute generously 
to this drive. 


We applaud the prompt response by 
our government to the needs of these 
resistance fighters in making avail- 
able to them food parcels on a large 
— at the moment of their greatest 
need. 


We further call upon our govern- 
ment delegation to the U.N. to make 
every effort to have the United Na- 
tions condemn the Russian Occupation 
Authorities and their German Com- 
munist stooges and quislings as guilty 
of violating basic human rights in 
denying hungry people access to food, 
in dispossessing strikers and_ their 
families, in kidnapping factory spokes- 
men protesting against speed-up, in 
rushing before firing squads workers 
asserting their right to strike and de- 
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manding the democratic and human 
rights proclaimed in the Charter of 
the U. N. 

The inspiring struggle of the work- 
ers in Eastern Germany also puts upon 
the people of Western Germany, and 
particularly upon its labor movement, 
a very great and urgent responsibility. 
The strongest stimulus to and support 
of the embattled workers in Eastern 
Germany must be the example of a 
growing healthy democratic western 
Germany—a western Germany where 
the press, radio and trade unions are 
free from any government or employer 
domination, where Nazi and militarist 
elements are systematically kept out 
of publie life and their influence up- 
rooted, where the cartels and the Ruhr 
magnates who were the master build- 
ers of Hitler’s war machine no longer 
dominate the life of the land—a Ger- 
many which can live at peace with 
France and all its neighbors without 
seeking to dominate them through 
military prowess. Any departure from 
this path will only serve the interests 
of Moscow and make it easier for the 
Kremlin to keep Germany divided and 
millions of the German people in Com- 
munist bondage. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Woll, this section of the Committee’s 
teport was unanimously adopted. 


Vice President Doherty assumed the 
Chair. 


The report of the Committee was 
continued as follows: 


GERMANY, COMMUNIST CHINA, 
KOREA VI 


(Executive Council Report, Pages 
237-244) 


In dealing with the problems of Ko- 
rea, China, and Germany, the Execu- 
tive Council has made a_ thorough- 
going analysis of these critical areas 
and has also put forward certain basic 
principles for promoting the solidarity 
and strength of the democratic powers 
in their maintenance and advancement 
of peace and freedom. 

We recommend adoption of this sec- 
tion. While recognizing the importance 
of Germany in building an effective 
Kuropean system of collective secur- 
ity, we must stress that the potential 
danger of a revival of Nazism and 
militarism and another 1939 type of 
Russo-German pact can be avoided 
only if the vitality and energy of the 
German people are not harnessed to 
reaction and aggressive nationalism 
but are organically bound up and co- 
ordinated with the joint defense efforts 
of the west European democracies. It 
is in this spirit that a rapprochement 
between France and Germany is deci- 
sive. It is only towards this end that 
American aid and influence should be 
employed. 
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We likewise indorse the Executive 
Council’s indictment of the Communist 
terror regime in China and its sound 
declaration that: “The Communists 
could never have seized power in 
China without extensive Russian mili- 
tary support and direction. Nor could 
the Mao Tse-tung regime continue to 
hold on to this usurped power without 
the economic, political and military 
backing of Moscow ... The democratic 
world would be its own grave-digger 
if it were to make any political, eco- 
nomic or military move to help the 
regime of Chinese Communist usurpers, 
stabilize and consolidate itself.” 


The Convention, therefore, implores 
our government to do everything in 
its power to win over its democratic 
associates to a policy of refusing diplo- 
matic recognition and economic assist- 
ance to the quisling regime imposed 
on the Chinese people through Rus- 
sian intrigue, force, and intervention. 


In line with the analysis made by 
the Executive Council, we further pro- 
pose that our government: 


1. Should sign a mutual security 
pact with the Republic of Korea and 
Nationalist China. 


2. Take the initiative in rallying the 
democracies for advancing through 
peaceful means and democratic solu- 
tions the national independence and 
sovereign integrity of countries like 
Austria, Germany, China and Korea 
which have been partitioned, occupied, 
their democratic institutions destroyed 
in whole or in part, or had regimes 
imposed on them by a foreign power. 
The democracies should seek the full 
national independence and territorial 
integrity of China, Germany, and Ko- 
rea through plebiscites conducted by 
the U. N. (not. Lublin formulae), 
through democratic elections to as- 
sure the free choice by their peoples 
of legitimate governments for their 
unified homelands. 

3. To remove the Saar as a source 
of friction between France and West- 
ern Germany, there should be held a 
U. N. conducted plebiscite to determine 
the status of this territory. 


This section of the Committee’s re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 


STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL 
FREEDOM VII 


(Executive Council Report, Pages 
244-246) 


Your Committee on International Re- 
lations heartily indorse this section 
dealing with the worldwide struggle 
for national freedom and independence 
now gripping many millions of people 
in Asia, Africa, and Europe. The x- 
ecutive Council is correct in emphasiz- 
ing that: 

“If world peace and freedom are to 





be preserved, the democracies will have 
to break with every vestige of colo- 
nialism in Tunisia, Morocco, Indo- 
China, Egypt and everywhere else. . 
Unfortunately, some of the democra- 
cies have not realized this. ... They 
have yet to realize that, unless the free 
peoples rally to their side, the many 
millions of Asia and Africa craving na- 
tional liberation, the Communist dema- 
gogues will win them over or neutral- 
ize them. Such a Communist success 
would be a catastrophe for the cause 
of peace and human decency.” 


In this light, we earnestly appeal to 
the democratic nationalist forces and 
to the free trade unionists in their 
ranks: Do not lose faith in the camp of 
international democracy because some 
of its members are still making grave 
mistakes. Do not turn to any totali- 
tarian regime—whether it be the Com- 
munist, Falangist or any other type 
for aid. Acceptance of such aid will 
fatally compromise your cause and lead 
only to your total enslavement and 
postpones the liberation of your people 
for many years to come. 


As the leading democratic power, our 
government has the heaviest responsi- 
bility for advancing the cause of na- 
tional independence and human free- 
dom. Towards this end, our govern- 
ment representatives must do much 
more than point to the anti-colonial 
origin of our Republic. Nor can we 
expect that lip service to the cause of 
national freedom in the distant future 
will make up for the loss of moral 
prestige and influence suffered by our 
country as a result of our govern- 
ment’s failure to support the Tunisian 
and Moroccan people in their quest 
for a hearing before the U. N. on the 
occasion of the French imperialist re- 
pression of democratic rights in Tu- 
nisia and the recent deposing and de- 
portation of the Sultan of Morocco. 


There is no reason why our country 
should bear the burden of and the 
blame for the repressive colonialist 
policies of some of our allies. There is 
every reason why the American people 
should help France defeat Communist 
aggression in Indo-China and _ build 
Viet Nam into an independent republic 
and bastion of democracy in Southeast 
Asia. But there is neither rhyme nor 
reason why the American people should 
spend a single penny on aiding imper- 
ialist interests to maintain colonial 
domains in Indo-China, North Africa or 
elsewhere. To underwrite colonialism 
is to undermine the worthiest ideals 
and most vital interests of the demo- 
cratic and peace-loving world. 








We, therefore, strongly urge our 
government to assert American leader- 
ship and initiative in the democratie 
fold, to stop yielding to the pressure 
of imperialist cliques, and _ instead 
bring to bear its fullest moral and ma- 
terial pressure on our democratic al- 
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lies to put an early end to their colon- 
ialist policies. We should actively aid 
the legitimate and laudable aspirations 
of the democratic free trade unions and 
Nationalist organizations to full na- 
tional freedom for their peoples. To- 
wards this end, we propose that: 


1. We reaffirm the decision of the 
70th A. F. of L. Convention imploring 
our government to address an appeal 
to the French government for the im- 
mediate restoration of democratic 
rights in Tunisia and Morocco and for 
the release of all free trade unionists 
and members of the democratic na- 
tionalist organizations (Neo-Destour 
and Istiqlal) imprisoned because of 
their struggle for national freedom. 


2. The United States delegation to 
the U.N. should call for a report by 
the French government on what it has 
done to carry out Resolution No. 612 
(December 19, 1952) of the General 
Assembly relative to the Tunisian 
question. 


3. Our government should officially 
call upon France to grant immediately 
self-government to Tunisia, Morocco 
and Indo-China and establish with 
these sovereign states a relationship 
modeled after the British Common- 
wealth. 


4. Our government should take the 
initiative in having the U.N. either 
through the Trusteeship Council or 
some specially designated agency, act 
to prepare concrete plans for further- 
ing self-government and democratic 
institutions in each non-self-governing 
territory, so that the national inde- 
pendence of these peoples be attained 
within specified periods fixed by the 
General Assembly. 

5. In line with President Eisenhow- 
er’s proposal for war on poverty on a 
global scale, and through expansion of 
the Point Four program, measures 
should be taken by our government 
and the appropriate U.N. agencies to 
increase the productivity, improve the 
standards of life and labor, and raise 
the purchasing power of the people in 
the economically underdeveloped areas. 

This section of the Committee’s Re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 


AMERICA AND WORLD LEADER- 
SHIP VIII 


(Executive Council Report, Pages 
247-250) 


We have carefully considered this 
timely and instructive section of the 
Executive Council Report dealing with 
the obligations and responsibilities of 
our country as the leading democratic 
power. Your Committee urges your in- 
dorsement of this section which sig- 
nificantly points out that: 


“The decisive international factor 
today is not a collision between two 
powers or two blocs of powers over 
some particular territorial line of de- 
marcation, but between two conflict- 
ing ways of life—democracy with all 
its imperfections and totalitarian dic- 
tatorship with its all-enrbracing pro- 
gram of world transformation—world- 
wide dynamic retrogression and reac- 
tion masquerading as _ social revolu- 
tion.” 


We commend the Executive Council 
for its sound analysis of the new fac- 
tors and requirements of world leader- 
ship of today and the consequent need 
to develop a new code of internationl 
relationships. On this occasion, we 
firmly reiterate our approval of our 
country’s demonstrating real world 
leadership in keeping alive the faith in 
collective security (Korea). 


In view of the lagging rearmament 
efforts on the part of some of our 
nation’s allies, the extensive neutralist 
sentiments and illusions about the 
peaceful aims of post-Stalin Russia in 
certain countries, we underscore the 
correctness of the Executive Council 
declaration that ‘“‘we can help people 
to retain their freedom only when they 
themselves want to be free. Our aid 
can be of value only to those who 
prize their freedom, and who have the 
will and the determination to fight 
for their freedom. We cannot fight 
for others; we can only fight with 
others in a common cause—the cause 
of freedom and peace.” 


While recognizing that errors in our 
nation’s foreign policy have contribut- 
ed to the development of a cynical 
and unfriendly attitude towards Amer- 
ica abroad, we express our confidence 
in the qualifications and ability of the 
American people to discharge ever 
more effectively their responsibilities 
of world leadership. In this spirit, we 
reaffirm the traditional opposition of 
the A. F. of L. to any intervention by 
American government officials in be- 
half of reactionary interests in Europe 
and Latin America and to our govern- 
ment’s policy of relying on Franco 
Spain as a force for peace and free- 
dom in the present world crisis. To- 
wards’ strengthening our’ country’s 
role in promoting freedom, prosperity, 
and peace, we propose: 


1. Reorganization, improvement and 
expansion of the various official gov- 
ernment information agencies, so that 
they might serve more effectively in 
furthering greater knowledge and bet- 
ter understanding of America’s aspira- 
tions and aims at this critical juncture 
of history. 


2. Whenever American’ concerns, 
agencies or governmental bodies em- 
ploy labor abroad, they should be 
guided by the following policies: (a) 
full compliance with the labor laws 
providing for union recognition and 
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the rights of labor in the land where 

they have undertakings; (b) through 

the utilization of up to date means of 
ic 


production and efficient methods of 
administration, provide higher wages 
and better working conditions than 
those prevailing; (c) absolutely no in- 
terference in the political life of the 
people. 


3. Our government should encourage 
American investment especially in in- 
dustrially underdeveloped areas and 
in so doing provide ample means for 
the promotion of better living stand- 
ards and the protection of the workers’ 
rights to free trade union organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining. In this 
spirit, we should aid such projects as 
Cassa De Mezzogiorno in Italy. 

4. In granting relief and aid to other 
nations, our government should, as a 
prerequisite, insist on adequate guar- 
antees and such administrative ma- 
chinery as will insure that the mass 
of people in greatest need of help and 
not foreign privileged interests will 
be the principal beneficiaries of Ameri- 
can generosity. 

This section of the Committee’s re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 


AFL AND AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY IX 


AFL AND WORLD LABOR X 


FREE TRADE UNION 
COMMITTEE XI 


(Executive Council Report, Pages 
250-256) 


Your Committee on International Re- 
lations has reviewed these sections of 
the Council Report on World Affairs 
dealing with the A. F. of L. and Ameri- 
ean Foreign Policy, the A. F. of L. and 
World Labor and the activities of the 
Free Trade Union Committee in fur- 
therance of A. F. of L. policy in foreign 
affairs and international labor rela- 
tions. 

We recommend your adoption and in- 
dorsement of these actions. We note 
the contributions made by the A. F. of 
L. towards the development of a con- 
sistent democratic American foreign 
policy. The effective work done under 
the direction of the Executive Council 
by the International Labor Relations 
and Free Trade Union Committees in 
promoting a better understanding of 
the ideals and aims of our country and 
our democratic labor movement de- 
serves the fullest commendation by the 
Convention and the most generous sup- 
port of all A. F. of L. affiliates and 
members. In its struggle against Com- 
munist subversion and aggression and 
in its endeavors to foster in the ranks 
of the international free trade union 
movement the growth of a _ positive 
and constructive approach unfettered 
by cliches and dogmas, the HMxecutive 
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Council has secured encouraging re- 
sults during the year. 


We commend the work of the A. F. 
of L. delegation, headed by President 
George Meany, to the Third (Stock- 
holm) World Congress of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, (1.C.F.T.U.), and point with 
satisfaction to the headway made by 
the Congress towards broadening the 
base of its leadership and towards 
more active aid and guidance to the 
workers struggling for better condi- 
tions, human rights and social justice 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain—in 
Latin Ameri North Africa and Asia 
as well as Eastern Germany. 






We call for full solidarity with and 
active support of the I.C.F.T.U. and 
pledge to continue our efforts to help 
build it into a most effective and mili- 
tant organ for uniting and strengthen- 
ing the ranks of freedom-loving labor 
in its struggle for a world free from 
the pains of hunger and poverty, the 
terror of dictatorship, and the horrors 
of war. 


In the furtherance of this goal we 
propose that: 


1. The 1.C.F.T.U. urge and rally all 
its affiliates to bring to bear their 
fullest pressure on their respective 
governments to have their U.N. delega- 
tions support our proposal for United 
Nations’ action on the flagrant viola- 
tion of human rights in Eastern Ger- 
many. 

2. The ILC.F.T.U. should survey the 
possibilities of and prepare a practi- 
cal program for international labor 
action against the purchase and dis- 
tribution of goods produced by forced 
labor. 


3. In view of the manifestations of 
revolt behind the Iron Curtain, the re- 
lations between the LC.F.T.U. and the 
International Center of Free Trade 
Unionists in Exile should be strength- 
ened and it should be assisted in de- 
veloping its underground educational 
activities in behalf of peace, freedom 
and social justice behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly 
that wherever there is poverty, oppres- 
sion, and social injustice, there free- 
dom-loving American labor has an en- 
emy to defeat. No nation, no country, 
no race is beyond the concern of the 
A. F. of L. in its desire and endeavor 
for a better world. This is the moti- 
vating force of all our activities in the 
realm of international affairs and in 
the ranks of world labor. This is true 
humanitarianism, good Americanism 
and genuinely progressive free trade 
unionism. In this spirit, do we seek to 
promote the cause of free trade union- 
ism as a bulwark of freedom, prosper- 
ity and world peace. 


This section of the Committee’s re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


(Executive Council Report, Pages 
256-259) 


Your Committee recommends your 
adoption of the Executive Council Re- 
port Sections dealing with the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of 
Workers (ORIT) and Latin America. 


We note with approval the stepped- 
up distribution in the ranks of Latin- 
American labor of varied literature 
on the most pressing problems of the 
world crisis; the vigorous application 
of A. F. of L. policy in support of the 
democratic and free labor forces in 
our neighboring republics struggling 
to attain social justice, and the close 
co-operation with and support of the 
ORIT. 


The struggle of the ORIT against 
poverty and the menace of dictator- 
ship within the New World has as- 
sumed greatly increased importance. 
There is now developing increasing 
collaboration between the Russian or 
Communist brand of totalitarianism 
and its Peronist manifestation. The re- 
cently agreed-upon trade treat be- 
tween Peron and the Kremlin fs far 
more than commercial in its implica- 
tions. AS a consequence, pro-Soviet 
front organizations are accorded priv- 
ileges, while the bona fide free trade 
unions and other democratic forces 
are subjected to intensified persecu- 
tion. In Venezuela, the ruthless mili- 
tary dictatorship crushes every effort 
to re-establish free trade unions, but 
actively aids the Communist Labor 
Front organizations affiliated with the 
W.F.7.U. 


Our government has not been suf- 
ficiently aware of, or has not reacted 
effectively to, this dangerous turn of 
affairs evidenced in the expanding 
collaboration between the Communist 
and other totalitarian forces. Our gov- 
ernment should pursue a policy aimed 


at strengthening the democratic forces , 


and aiding them in their endeavors to 
utilize the vast natural resources of 
these countries for the benefit of their 
peoples. Only such a constructive, posi- 
tive policy can strengthen the pros- 
perity of the New World as a whole 
and cement its solidarity into an ever 
mightier force for world-wide eco- 
nomic stability and security, for in- 
ternational peace and freedom. 


Experience in Europe and Asia shows 
clearly that seeking to curry favor 
with dictators, giving them undeserved 
honors and recognition, providing arms 
to dictatorial regimes, catering to do- 
mestic and foreign selfish interests, 
and disregarding the genuine demo- 
cratic and free labor forces seriously 
weaken democracy, jeopardize the se- 
curity of our own country and the 
entire New World, and hurt the pros- 
pects of world peace. 


In view of this situation, we pre- 
pose: 


1. No further economic or miltary 
aid should be extended to the Peronist 
and military dictatorships now im- 
poverishing and oppressing the people 
of Latin America, 


2. Because of the suppression of 
democratic rights and free trade un- 
ions in Venezuela, and because of the 
Venezuelan dictatorship’s encourage- 
ment and aid to the Communist Labor 
Front of the W.F.T.U., our government 
should take the initiative in seeking 
to have the forthcoming Tenth Pan- 
American Conference sessions trans- 
ferred from Caracas (Venezuela). 


3. Towards eliminating poverty, se- 
curing better conditions of life and 
labor, strengthening democracy in 
Latin America and enabling the entire 
New World to play a unified and more 
effective role in the present world 
erisis, our government should sponsor 
and support an Inter-American eco- 
nomic development program, akin to 
the Marshall Plan, 


4. The financing and execution of 
this program should be through joint 
efforts, with reciprocal responsibilities, 
with contributions based on the capac- 
ity of each participating country to 
pay, and with the common objective 
of raising the productive capacity of 
the workers and farmers so that the 
vast natural resources of their home- 
lands will be utilized for the greater 
benefit of the great mass of the people. 


This section of the Committee’s re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


(Executive Council Report, Pages 
259-264) 


This section deals chronologically 
with the activities of the International 
Labor Organization, (1.L.0.), for the 
twelve month period ending July 31, 
1953. 


Your Committee recommends adop- 
tion of this section. 


We are especially glad to note that 
the Governing Body of the 1L.0. has 
taken an active part in the efforts to 
have governments eliminate systems of 
forced labor maintained for political 
purposes. 


The practical and studied efforts of 
the 1.L.0. to help win the war against 
poverty, illness, inefficiency, and _ il- 
literacy, were never more important 
than today when there exists a world- 
wide conspiracy—directed by the most 
powerful totalitarian military state— 
for exploiting these evils and short- 
comings ot society in the interest of 
Communist subversion and Soviet 
world domination. 
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We, therefore, view with deep dis- 
appointment the efforts made by short- 
sighted and reactionary interests in 
our country to reduce or even elimi- 
nate American participation in the con- 
structive efforts of this great organi- 
zation. We call, instead, for an im- 
provement and strengthening of Amer- 
ican participation in the I.L.O. 


Your Committee notes with approval 
the contributions made by the Work- 
ers Delegation to the success of the 
Thirty-Sixth International Labor Con- 
ference held at Geneva in June, 1953, 
and presided over by United States 
Senator Irving McNeil Ives. 


This section of the report of the 
Committee was unanimously adopted. 


SAFEGUARD FREE TRADE 
UNIONS IN GERMANY 


Resolution No. 147 — By Delegates 
David Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, 
Charles S. Zimmerman, Isidore Nagler, 
Meyer Perlstein, Jennie Matyas, Julius 
Hochman, Louis Nelson, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


(Page 453, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution deals with some of 
the most important labor developments 
in Western Germany since the recent 
election. Your Committee has given care- 
ful consideration to this resolution. 
We concur fully with its aim to help 
the rising free trade union movement 
of Germany preserve and strengthen 
its independence against all political 
and governmental forces that seek to 
pursue policies the net effect of which 
is to undermine the independent char- 
acter of the trade unions as free and 
voluntary organizations. 


Your Committee rejects as danger- 
ously anti-democratic the idea or plans 
of any political party to seek to de- 
termine or influence the composition 
of the leadership of the free trade 
union organization on the basis of 
general election results. We cannot 
emphasize too strongly that the trade 
unions cease to be genuinely free trade 
unions and cannot represent the vital 
interests of the working people and 
that democracy is jeopardized when 
their organization structure and lead- 
ership are determined by anyone out- 
side their membership. This holds true 
for every democratic country, Western 
Germany not excluded. 


With these explanatory comments, 
we recommend adoption of this resolu- 
tion. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, the Report of the Committee was 
unanimously adopted. 
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SLAVE LABOR 


Resolution No. 145 — By Delegates 
David Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, 
Charles S. Zimmerman, Isidore Nagler, 
Meyer Perlstein, Jennie Matyas, Julius 
Hochman, Louis Nelson, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
(Page 453, First Day's Proceedings) 

Your Committee has considered this 
resolution which provides a sound pro- 
posal for the U.N. setting up effective 
permanent machinery for dealing with 
the rising menace of slave labor. 

We are in full accord with this pro- 
posal and likewise concur with the 
resolution in its calling upon our gov- 
ernment to act favorably on this ur- 
gent problem during the present ses- 
sion of the U.N. General Assembly. 

Your Committee proposes adoption of 
this resolution. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, the report of the Committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


AFRICAN COLONIALISM 


Resolution No. 49—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, M. P. Webster, T. D. 
McNeal, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. 


(Page 412, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution deals with the evils 
of colonialism in Africa. In its indict- 
ment of colonialism as an enemy of 
human dignity and freedom, this reso- 
lution is in full accord with the tra- 
ditional position of the A. F. of L. 
and the highest ideals of our govern- 
ment, 


We appreciate and can readily under- 
stand the laudable motives of the dele- 
gation of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters in proposing that our 
convention now “call upon the Presi- 
dent and the Congress to cut off all 
economic and financial aid and refuse 
loans to the colonial metropolitan gov- 
ernments” favoring and fostering the 
pernicious practices of colonialism. 
Your Committee on International Re- 
lations has already proposed a number 
of practical measures for having our 
government bring much greater pres- 
sure to bear on those of our allies 
practicing colonialism to break with 
such imperialist policies. We propose 
to refer to the Executive Council and 
its International Relations Committee 
for further study the question ofl 
whether or when this particular step 
should be taken by our government 
in order to hasten the day when every 
vestige of colonialism will be eradi- 
cated from the free world. We there- 
fore recommend reference of this reso- 
lution to the International Relations 
Committee. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, the report of the Committee was 
unanimously adopted. 








OPPOSITION TO ADMISSION 
OF RED CHINA TO UN 


Resolution No. 14—By Delegates Sal 
B. Hoffmann, Alfred R. Rota, R. Alvin 
Albarino, Tony Remshardt, George 
3ucher, Upholsterers International 
Union of North America. 


(Page 396, First Day’s Proceedings) 


We have given most careful con- 
sideration to this resolution expressing 


firm opposition to the admission of 
Communist China into the U.N. We 
heartily concur with it as fully in 


accord with A. F. of L. policy on this 
vital issue and recommend its adop- 
tion by the convention. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, the report of the Committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


COMMUNISM 


Resolution No. 28 — By Delegates 
Robert E. Haskin, Joseph Denny, 
Florence Williams, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 401, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends adop- 
tion of this resolution which correctly 
stresses the inherent reprehensible 
features of Communist totalitarianism 
as a reactionary subversive movement 
dedicated to the promotion of Russian 
Soviet imperialist aggression and 
world domination. 


We further concur in the proposal 
to have this resolution calling for a 
strong positive political and economic 
stand against Communism forwarded 
to the President of the United States 
and appropriate Senate and House 
Committees. 


On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, the Report of the Committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


POINT FOUR PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 43—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, M. P. Webster and 
T. D. McNeal, Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters. 


(Page 409, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee has considered this 
resolution and recommends its adop- 
tion as fully in accord with the policy 
of the A. F. of 

We especially commend this resolu- 
tion for its emphasis on the objective 
of Point 4 being to help the people of 
the industrially underdeveloped coun- 
tries to help themselves, thereby pro- 
viding “a fine testament of the moral 
strength of American democracy.” 

On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll, the Report of the Committee was 
unanimously adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY WOLL: 
This concludes the report of the Com- 
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mittee on International Labor Rela- 
tions and the report is signed by: 


Wm. J. McSorley, Chairman; Mat- 
thew Woll, Secy.; D. J. Tobin; Wm. L. 
Hutcheson; Joseph V. Moreschi; W. C. 
Birthright; Robert E. Haskins; Isidore 
Nagler; W. C Doherty Arnold 8S 
Zander; George J. Richardson; Patrick 
Kk. Gorman; Edward J. Volz; Harry C. 
3ates; Joseph P. McCurdy; Alex Rose; 
Charles J. MacGowan; Richard J. Gray; 
John R. Stevenson; Richard F. Walsh; 
J. Scott Milne; Hugo Ernst. 

Committee on International 
Labor Relations. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved 
the adoption of the report of the Com- 
mittee as a whole. 


The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously, and the Committee 
was discharged with the thanks of 
the Convention. 


MEMORIAL TO DECEASED 
MEMBERS 


_ PRESIDENT MEANY: Now at this 
time we will proceed with the usual 
custom of a moment of silence for 
those who have passed to the great 
beyond in the last year. 

SECRETARY SCHNITZLER will read 
the list as we have it and I know 
that there will be additions that we 
don’t have in this report. I know that 
if there are additions to be made to 
the list you will go to the microphone 
and give us those names after the 
secretary reads the list that we have. 
At the conclusion of that we will have 
a moment of silence. 

Secretary Schnitzler read the follow- 
ing list: 

William Green, November 21, 1952, 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Felix H. Knight, October 14, 1952, 
Retired President of Railway Carmen 
of America, Former Vice-President of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

L. P. Lindelof, October 19, 1952, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Painters, Decorators 
& Paperhangers of America. 

John B. Haggerty, March 4, 1953, 
President of International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders. 

John J. Pfeiffer, March 30, 1953, 
Former’ Secretary of International 
Leather Workers Union. 

Roland Adams, May 15, 1953, Execu- 
tive Board Member of United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters. 

Anthony Esposito, May, 1953, Presi- 
dent, Doll and Toy Workers Interna- 
tional. 

J. P. Shields, June 29, 1953, Presi- 
dent, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. 

Wm. H. Howlin, July 9, 1953, Pur. 
chasing Agent for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 
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Mrs. Samuel Gompers, August, 1953, 
Wife of the Founder of The American 
Federation of Labor. 


William F. Shea, September, 1953, Rep- 
resentative, Painters, Decorators & Pa- 
perhangers of America. 

Thomas J. Shea, January, 1953, As- 
sistant International President,  Inter- 
national Alliance Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes & Moving Picture Operators. 

Simon Trupes, September 21, 1953, 
Sheet Metal Workers, Norwalk, Conn. 

Oliver Myers, December 12, 1952, 
IBEW Executive Council. 

W. L. Ingram, September 21, 1953, 
Vice-President, IBEW. 

Jerry L. Hanks, August 29, 1953, 
Vice President Barbers. 

Cecil Shaw, March, 1953, Internation- 
al Representative IBEW. 

Frank P. Barry, January, 1953, For- 
merly First Vice President International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 

Tom O’Brien, September, 1953, Secretary 
of Local 134, Chicago, of the Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

William Reynolds, August, 1953, Vice 
President, Iron Workers. 

3en Gilbert, March, 1953, Representa- 
tive of St. Louis Local Dress Makers 
Union, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. 

Martin J. Baner, Nov., 1952, Vice Presi- 
dent Upholsters International Union. 

Christian Madsen, July, 1953, Paint- 
ers District Council of Chicago. 

Max Novak, Sept., 1952, International 
IXxecutive Board of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workers. 

Paul Smith, Jan. 14, 1953, Organizer, 
Am. Fed. of Labor. 

Kenneth Sowers, Feb. 23, 1953, Int’l. 
Representative, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters. 

Michael Pietrzak, June 16, 1953, Int'l. 
Representative, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters. 

William Tate, August 10, 1953, Intl. Rep- 
resentative, Amalgamated Meat Cutters. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time in 
commemoration of those who have de- 
parted we will have a moment of silence. 

: The delegates arose and stood in 
silence for one moment. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: The Committee 
on Resolutions have one final resolution 
to present to the convention. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL pre- 
sented the following. 


CONCLUSION 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 
358) 


In concluding its Report to the Con- 
vention, the Executive Council calls 
upon the entire labor movement to 
unite in the historic task of organized 
labor of not only presrving the free 
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way of life but also enlarging its 
meaning. Our rights and our beliefs 
will be constantly challenged by those 
seeking to destroy the institution of 
trade unionism and to deprive us and 
our children of the rewards of self- 
organization. 

It is on the solidarity of men and 
women of labor and faith in the right- 
ness of our cause and the readiness to 
defend it with deeds that the strength 
of our nation and the future of free- 
dom in the world depend upon above 
all else. 

With this comment, your Committee 
recommends adoption of the Executive 
Council's Report. 

On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll this section of the Committee’s 
report was unanimously adopted. 


THANKS TO THE CITY OF 
ST. LOUIS 


Resolution No. 153—By the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. 


WHEREAS, Brothers Louis J. Ren- 
schen and William A. Webb, President 
and Executive Secretary, respectively, 
of the Central Trades and Labor Union 
of St. Louis, and all officers and mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Central Trades 
and Labor Union, and all members of 
the Convention Committee, as well as 
the officers and members of the Mis- 
souri State Federation of Labor have 
done everything within their power to 
extend to this Convention warmhearted 
and generous hospitality; and 

WHEREAS, the local Convention 
Committee, the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees, and many other national and 
local affiliates of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have done everything 
possible to make our stay in St. Louis 
enjoyable and interesting; and 

WHEREAS, the officials and the 
citizens of the City of St. Louis have 
extended to us every courtesy and the 
warm hospitality that can only come 
from this city which is truly the heart 
of the United States; and 

WHEREAS, the representatives of 
the press, radio and television have 
given splendid cooperation in convey- 
ing the story of our Convention and 
its message throughout the land and 
across the seas; and 

WHEREAS, the management, staff 
and all employees of the Jefferson 
Hotel have done their best to make us 
comfortable during our stay; and 


WHEREAS, through the help of 
friends and well-wishers of labor, we 
have successfully completed the tasks 
of this Convention, beginning a new 
chapter in the history of American la- 
bor and inspiring workers everywhere 
to more vigorous and dedicated effort; 
therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED: that the officers, dele- 
gates and visitors of the 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor extend their deepest thanks and 
appreciation to all who have helped 
make this historic Convention an out- 
standing success. 

On motion of Committee Chairman 
Woll the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: 
That completes the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, signed by: 


Matthew Woll, James A. Brownlow, 
John F. English, James G. Cross, A. J. 
Hayes, R. G. Soderstrom, Thomas 
O’Donnell, John J. Mara, A. E. Fischer, 
John Ll. Reilly, Arnold S. Zander, John 
E. Rooney, Alex Rose, Richard F. 
Walsh, Thomas E. Dunwody, Woodruff 
Randolph, Charles Zimmerman, Robert 
Torney, William Cooper, William J. 
Buckley, S. P. Ming, C. J.. Haggerty, 
Peter Schoemann, William Schoenberg, 
Charles J. MacGowan. 

Committee on Resolutions. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: I 
move you now that the Committee’s 
report as a whole and as acted upon 
by this convention be approved. 

The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried and the committee was 
discharged with the thanks of the 
convention. 


he I Cilbivgc 


Assistant Secretary. 
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CLOSING REMARKS OF 
PRESIDENT MEANY 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I_ wish to 
announce a meeting of the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. in Room 7 
on the second floor of this hotel at 
10:00 tomorrow morning. All members 
take note. 


Now in keeping with the custom we 
are going to have a song, but before 
that I want to express my appreciation 
to the delegates for the splendid at- 
tention and for the fine attendance 
that we have had at this session and 
for their full and complete cooperation 
in allowing sis to do a lot of business 
in the short: period of five days and 
bring this convention to a close, 


Thank you very much. 


At this time I want to call on Vice 
President Doherty. I understand he is 
in pretty good voice and he is going 
to lead us, as is our annual custom in 
the closing moments of the Convention, 
in singing “God Bless America.” 


. . Vice President Doherty led the 
audience in the singing of “God Bless 
America” and “Auld Lang Syne,” and 
at 5:25 o’clock p.m., Friday, September 
25, 1953, the Seventy-Second Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor adjourned sine die. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
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APPENDIX 


Public Reimbursable Vocational Education 
Programs 


PUBLIC VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL—ITS AIMS 


1. The controlling purpose of vocational education is to fit for useful employment. It gives 
purpose and meaning to education by relating school work to a specific occupational goal. 
Vocational educational means more than training for specific job skills—it develops abilities, 
understandings, attitudes, working habits, and appreciations which contribute to a satisfying 
and productive life. 

2. Vocational education is not a subject—it is a well-rounded program of studies aimed at 
developing competent workers. The goal of vocational education is an American worker-citizen 
who is competent economically, socially, emotional-physically, and in a civie sense. 

3. The program of vocational education is not offered in lieu of general academic education, 
but grows out of it, supplementing and enhancing it. Vocational education is an integral part 
of the total education program. Both vocational education and academic education programs 
should be administered under the auspices of the legally constituted State and local school 
authorities, who should recognize their responsibility to provide opportunities for all forms of 
needed education. 

4. In emphasizing the importance of vocational education to a well-balanced high school 
program, it should not be forgotten that vocational education for adults plays an essential role 
in maintaining America’s high production rate and high standard of living. 

5. Supplementary training in occupational skills and related technical knowledge helps 
to make adult workers more productive and gives them the added skills and information which 
they need to advance and keep pace with their chosen occupation. Through vocational educa- 
tion, industrial workers can adapt to technological changes in their field, increase their earning 
ability or achieve supervisory positions. Vocational! education for adults helps homemakers 
improve family living; it increases efficiency of operation and management for those who own 
their own small businesses and for those engaged in distributive occupations; it aids the farmer 
to take full advantage of scientific developments in agriculture and to increase the productivity 
of his farm enterprise. 

6. Industry, business, agriculture, and the American home all require men and women 
with a high degree of manipulative skill and technical comprehension and adaptability. The 
percentage of unskilled laborers in our labor force is steadily declining; the percentage of 
semi-skilled operatives is increasing. Distributive services call for more and more specific train- 
ing and mastery of skills. Both farming and homemaking are rapidly becoming more mechanized 
and require careful, scientific management. Vocational education programs, which reach both 
youth and adults, are attempting to meet the demands of this mechanical age. 


How to Recognize Vocational Education Instruction 
Instruction is vocaticnal if it meets all of the following criteria: 


1, It provides training to develop the abilities and skills and acquire information needed 
by a worker in his occupation. 

2. It is of more value to a worker in his occupation than to any other person not in the 
same occupation. 

3. It is of value to all other workers in the same occupation on the level for which training 
is given. 

DEFINITIONS OF VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION 

Vocational Education: The purpose of vocational education is to assist persons in securing 

the skills, information, attitudes, and understandings which will enable them to enter employ- 


ment in a given occupation or field of work, or to make advancement in that occupation after 
they have entered it. 
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Reimbursed Vocational Education Programs: Vocational education as used in this discussion 
applies only to work for which vocational education funds are provided under the Federal voca- 
tional education acts of 1917 (Smith-Hughes) and 1946 (George-Barden). The terms ‘“‘voca- 
tional education,’ “vocational training,” “occupational training,” and “training” are used 
here interchangeably. 

Purposes of Vocational Education for Trades and Industry: The major objectives of trade 
and industrial education are: 


1. To provide instruction of an extension or supplemental type for the further development 
of performance skills, technical knowledge, related industrial information, safety, and job 
judgment for persons already employed in trade and industrial pursuits. 

2. To provide instruction of a preparatory type in the development of basic manipulative 
skills, safety judgment, technical knowledge, and related industrial information for the purpose 
of fitting persons for useful employment in trade and industrial pursuits. 


These objectives are attained through various types of programs. Each program is specific 
in purpose and is designed to serve the training needs of individual industrial workers. 

Trade and Industrial Pursuits: Training programs may be organized to provide instruc- 
tion in: 

1. Any industrial pursuit, skilled or semiskilled trade, craft, or occupation which directly 
functions in the designing, producing, processing, assembling, maintaining, servicing, or repair- 
ing of any manufactured product. 

2. Any service trade or occupation which is not classified as agricultural, business, profes- 
sional, or homemaking. 

3. Other occupations which are usually considered as technical and in which workers such 
as nurses, laboratory assistants, draftsmen, and technicians are employed. 

Distributive Occupations Defined: Distributive occupations are those followed by workers 
directly engaged in merchandising activities, or in contact with buyers and sellers when: 

1. Distributing to consumers, retailers, jobbers, wholesalers, and others the products of farm 
and industry, or selling servic 





2. Managing, operating, or conducting a retail, wholesale, or service business. 

Distributive Occupations Subjects Defined: Distributive occupations subjects under the pro- 
visions of the George-Barden Act, are vocational subjects taught in part-time and evening 
schools and classes to persons engaged in distributive occupations, or, under certain conditions, 
to those who are preparing to enter distributive occupations. Such subjects are those which: 

1. Increase the skill, knowledge, and ability of workers already employed in a _ specific 
distributive occupation. 

2. Prepare workers in a distributive occupation for changing to a related kind of work in 
another distributive occupation or for promotion to positions of a higher occupational level. 

3. Prepare workers employed in non-distributive occupations for entrance upon and success 
in a distributive occupation. 


Vocational distributive occupations subjects increase the skill, technical knowledge, occupa- 
tion information, understanding, morale, appreciation, or judgment of workers in a distributive 
occupation. 

Reimbursement may be made from funds appropriated for distributive occupations subjects 
for the salary of an evening or part-time teacher of bookkeeping, arithmetic, typewriting, 
handwriting, or other clerical subjects only when he is teaching such aspects of these subjects 
as are supplemental to the daily employment of workers in distributive occupations—for example, 
bookkeeping for retail grocers, retail meat dealers, or for other specific kinds of businesses ; 
hand writing and arithmetic for salespeople or other store workers; or typewriting for pro- 
prietors and managers of small businesses. 

Purpose of Vocational Education in Home Economics: The controlling purpose of vocational 
education is “to fit for useful employment,” hence it follows that the controlling purpose of 
vocational education in home economics, as provided for by the vocational education acts, is to 
prepare for the responsibilities and activities involved in homemaking and in achieving family 


well being. The general objective of vocational education in home economics is to provide 
instruction which will enable families to improve the quality of their family life through the 
more efficient development and utilization of human and material resources. Vocational pro- 
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grams, therefore, need to provide for instruction in all of the aspects of home living and 
homemaking. 


Purpose of Vocational Education in Agriculture: The purpose of vocational education in 
agriculture is to increase proficiency in farming on the part of those now engaged in farming 
and of prospective farmers. 

Vocational Instruction in Agriculture: Instruction is provided for four recognized groups: 
(1) Students who are enrolled in all-day classes and who are preparing for farming; (2) 
students who are enrolled in all-day classes and who are preparing for farming; (3) out-of- 
school young men who are enrolled in young farmer classes (part time) to develop ability to 
establish themselves in farming; and (4) adult farmers who are enrolled in adult farmer 
classes (evening) to improve themselves in specific farming occupations. These four groups 
should be recognized by States when developing plans, policies, and programs for vocational 
education in agriculture. 

How Public Reimbursable Vocational Education Programs Are Financed: Vocational educa- 
tion programs are conducted by State and local public school systems with Federal funds 
matched with State and/or local public funds. Federal funds are made available on a matching 
basis to the State boards for vocational education (created by State laws) for salaries and travel 
of directors, supervisors, teacher-trainers, and salaries of vocational teachers under the pro- 
visions of the above mentioned Federal vocational education acts. 

Federal, State and Local Relationships: An accompanying chart outlines the operational plan 
for public reimbursable vocational education programs showing in general the Federal, State 
and local relationships. 

Essential Characteristics of Public Reimbursable Vocational Education Programs: Accom- 
panying charts outline the essential characteristics of vocational education programs for Trades 
and Industry, Distributive Occupations, Home Economics (Homemaking), and Agriculture. 

Essential Characteristics of the Public Industrial Arts Education Program (Non-Vocational): 
The accompanying chart showing certain characteristics of the industrial arts education pro- 
gram conducted in public schools has been included for the purpose of pointing out the purposes 
of this phase of the regular academic education program. In the usually accepted sense, 
the term “industrial arts’’ is not considered as a form of vocational education or training 
absolutely essential for performance of specialized occupational skills administered as a phase 
of general education and is not a reimbursable subject under the Federal vocational educa- 
tion acts. 

State and Local Sources of Information Concerning Their Vocational Education Programs: 
Officials of State Federations of Labor may obtain specific information concerning the over-all 
plan for Vocational Education in their State from State Director of Vocational Education. 
In most States, his office is located in the State Department of Education. 

Officials of local labor bodies may obtain information concerning vocational education pro- 
grams in their communities from the local director or supervisor of local director or supervisor 
of vocational education school or the principal of a local vocational school, or from the office 
of the local or county superintendent of public schools. 
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